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CHAPTER I. 

A MORNING ON THE LAEJS OF ZURICH. 

Hek, Messieurs ! Ne voulez wms has 
endrer?-' Nous avons des pelles champres 
et tes p<ms vins^ tes excellentes iruiies, et vous 
drauverez une charamante socUt6.^^* 

Such were tbe words which a round and 
unefiioud female, with a face like the full 
mooRj and the ^t of a soldier, addressed, 
in tones as musical as her oily throat could 
utter, to three travellers who, sailing slowly 
up the Lake of Zurich, above Pfafficon, 
had approached within speakinff distance 
of the shore where the hotel and baths of 
N — n are situated. 

Of the three, the one who occupied the 
middle seat of the boat appeared to be the 
traveller par excellence ; such, at least, his 
Elegant velvet cloak trimmed with cord and 
thrown carelessly over his shoulders, and 
"The Guide through Switzerland" which 
he held in his hand, seemed to indicate. 
At the salutation of the demoiselle, he lei- 
surely looked up, took his loi^on, which 
was suspended by a gold chain, from his 
vest pocket, and nxed his eye for a moment 
upon the speaker. 

" Urie charamante sociSl4, Monsieur" re- 
peated the lady, who, with the Argus-eyes 
of a Swiss republican, had instantly ais- 
covered the relative positions of the three 
voyagers. " Une charamante sociM .'^' she 
continued; adding, rather mysteriously, 
** Elle restera blusieurs jours chez nous; les 
Tames sont merveilleusement peltes,'*'f 

. * Hch, sirs ! won't you come in 1 We have fine 
IrooBU, gobd wines, and excellent trout; and you will 
flad the sooiety charminr.- 

t Hhe wi» stay at our house for Mveral day» : the la- 
«iM are xnanreUously a^^eablcu ' 



The young tourist became more atten- 
tive, and, haulinff in the sail, turned the 
bow of his boat snoreward. 

** La bins charamante famUle ! *' said the 
fat demoiselle, more urgently. " C*est la 
unefamille alkmande; les Tarries sovUmer^ 
veilleusement pelles, dies vrais angesy et leur 
bohpa est pein pon,** * 

" Pshaw ! FamUle alT^mande — merveU' 
leusem£nt belles ! des anses, et leur bohpa 
est bein bon. Who is tnis bohpa ? Not 
their papa ! These Swiss even outdo our 
own horrid French," said the young man, 
laughing to himself. Then hauling upon 
the sail, he again changed the direction of 
the boat. 

" Monsieur ! " cried the lady, whom thi» 
manceuvre did not escape, " Monsieur , nous 
avons des truites les meilleurs truites du 
monde, Toue les Messieurs Anglais, qui 
viennent voir le lac, maiisent des nos truites. 
lis les aimeni peaucoup/'j 

" MUhhr! des trh bons truites," J said tke 
man who sat aft. 

The young man grumbled something be 
tween his teeth, and finally asked in a lazy^ 
drawling tone : " lis ont de truites ? "} 

" Out, MUhhr ! des tris bons truites" || 

" Bien, je dinerai aux truites, mats 

^^ Millohr ! dinera aux truites, mais 
seul," cried the man in the stem of &e boat 
to the demoiselle. 



* They are a German family : the ladies are marvel 
iously agreeable — very angels ; and they have an vt 
cellent papa. 

t We have the finest trout in the world, sir. All th« 
English gentlemen, who come to see the lake, eat dor 
trout ; and they are extremely fond of them. 

X My lord ! very good trout. 

\ Are these trout ? 

Il Yes, my lord ; very good trout. 

IT Well, 1 shall diye on trout ; bat I shall dine alow. 
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Pien obligif MiUdhr! A quelle 
heure?''* 

" A qnelle heure, Alillolir ? " 

The MilJohr had either directed his at- 
tention to some other object, or the Swiss- 
French jargon of the buxom demoiselle had 
taken away all desire for farther conversa- 
tion, for, without casting: a look at the in- 
terrogator, he trimmed his sail so as to put 
the lioat before the wind, and resumed the 
perusal of "The Guide through Switzer- 
land." 

The boat -floated gently along near the 
shore, wliich stretches away to the south 
of N — n, and is bounded by the cantons of 
Swytz and St. Galle. They had gone but 
a short distance, when the man sitting aft 
observed : 

" Millohr ! Rappersioyl — tres belle vue 
dn lac — beau chateau^ belle ville du canton 
&L Galle.'' j 

The Millohr looked up. Before him 
spread a bay, the shores of which rolled 
down to the water with a gentle slope, 
forminff a largo meadow, all over which 
the early spring-flowers opened to the G^enial 
sun, while around the outskirts stretched a 
fringe of wild-pear and cherry trees, scent- 
ing the air and gladdening the eye with 
their blossoms. A small rivulet, closely 
hedged with wild-pear and thorn trees, 
murmured over the lair landscape and fell 
into the bay. 

Without saying a word, the young man 
let go the sail, and, pointing to the hay, 
nodded to the person behind nim, who ran 
the boat to the land in the direction the for- 
mer had pointed out. The moment they 
reached the land, the young man drew his 
cloak around him and leaped ashore. He 
ran along with boyish eagerness, losing 
himself amon^ the trees, and paying not 
the least attention to his companions. 

«« Pshaw ! " said he, grumbling to him- 
self, " These Germans, with their obtrusive 
famlliflhty and nauseous tobacco-pipes — 
their flaxen hair and foggy metaphysics — 
their dirty hands and religious scepticism — 
their pour-crout and absurd romance — their 
smell of byjad and butter, cheese and sau- 
sages ! l4haw ! " he continued, casting a 
contemptuous glance at the bathing-house 
below, and drawing back with a shudder 
of fastidiousness unequalled even by the 
most exquisite Broadway dandy, who— in 
the animating dance of some of the brilliant 
coteries at Niblo's Garden — ^thinking to re- 
ceive the fairy hand of some GeraJdine or 
■ ' ' I 

* Much obli^, my lord ! At what hour 1 
t Mv lord ! Kiippenwyl — rery fine view of the lake- 
Ana CDattftii— fine town h»Wging to the caaUm ^t. 
(aiialle. 



Florinda, grasps instead thereof the coarse 
fist of some new-arrived Dutch immigrant 
within his delicate dieits. 

"Bah !" he grumbled again, shrinking 
back with another shiver, as if he had sud- 
denly come in contact with the conducting 
wires of a galvanic battery. Gradually, 
however, his features assumed a milder ex- 
pression. 

" This is really a beautiful lake ! a mag 
nificent lake ! The St. George, certainly 
But this is splendid f" he cned, involunta- 
rily, after surveying all the vicinity and 
fully comprehending the surrounding- gor- 
geousness of scenery. 

And well may it be called beautiful, thiv 
Lake of Zurich, with its emerald-green mir- 
ror, when the eastern breeze moves briskly 
over its surface, fanning into motion its 
little waves — when the dreamy munnur ol 
their rolling and falling motion whispers so 
invitingly in your ears — when before you, 
within gunshot, dashes a merry group of 
swimmers, diving, ducking, sailing, turn- 
ing, like the evolutions of a squadron of 
vessels endeavoring to gain the wind of 
each other. 

The right shore is glimmering in a bril- 
liant light; the gigantic mountains tower- 
ing in tne background are mantled in a robe 
of deep sea-green and russet red ; and hill 
and plain smd valley rejoice in the glory 
of ever-beautiful Spring. In the foreground 
the towers and battlements of ancient Rap 
perswyl, moss- wrapped and hoary with 
venerable age, rise from the dense shroud 
of fog, which envelopes lake and land in its 
humid embrace; while, overlooking the 
whole scene from his high air-home, the 
joyful lark revels in the azure firmament, 
welcomes the brifl;ht and gioriouH day, and 
warbles his matin-song of exultation and 
praise to the Father of Light. 

It was early in the flower-month, in the 
year 183-. The young man stood in a 
dream of rapture, gazing upon the magnifi- 
cent scenes which rose to his view as the 
fog-veil drifted away or settled in the ra- 
vines or upon the lake shore. Yet on his 
features there was an expression of cold in- 
difierence, something like a bitter misan- 
thropy, which told full plainly that the love 
for Mature, the enjoyment of her beauty, 
and the fresh earnestness of his soul, were 
clouded by deep and permanent sorrow. 
He was still young — scarce twenty, in ap- 
pearance — ^yet the gay and healthy colors 
of youth had faded from his cheek. 
- A light breeze came bounding over the 
southern mountains and swept away the 
fo^-sbroud, bringing out in bold relief the 
spires and walls of Rappertwjrl fiiom the 
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•hadowy background. The yoiing man 
gazed upon the old towers as though his 
^ul vfoM penetrate their mouldy walls 
and read the secrets of the oblivious Past ; 
his eyes glistened, as if through the misty 
veil before him he saw the old counts and 
knights of the land in their sword-proof ar- 
mor and huge^eapons, rising from their 
morning meal and quaffing a goblet to the 
deaA of their foemen : he saw, mentally, 
the high-born lady or the humbler house- 
wife hanging, with tear-dropping eyes, up- 
on her iron-cased lord and her pale lips re- 
ceive his rough and earnest storm-kiss at 
parting : he heard he clangor of battle-axe 
and falchion as the knight strode down the 
broad stone steps to the castle-yard, where 
flQUires and serfs awaited the stem and chi- 
valrous warrior. • 

The fog retires farther and farther away, 
and instead of his dreamy battle-view the 
young man's eye rests upon the real moun- 
tains, the real castle, and the glorious and 
snblime scenery around him. 

His companion, who addressed him as 
" Millohr," and who, to judge from his ex- 
terior, might have been a guide, or a foot- 
HAn, or both, approached within speaking 
distance and said : 

"Those were curious times, Millohr! 
when the counts of Rapperswyl resided and 
reined in this district." 

The young man cast a sidelong dance at 
the speaker, which, to a cicerone less ena- 
BK>red of his calling, might not have ap- 
peared very encouraging. 
- " Yes, those were great times," he con- 
tinued, in the same familiar tone, ** when 
the counts lived in yonder rough-looking 
old castle." 

Still the young man deigned no reply, 
but gazed on the gray towers. 

" That castle yonoer, small as it may ap- 
pear, gave the people of this section no little 
trouble ; and several times the force of that 
little stronghold came very near sacking the 
great city of Zurich." ' 

The guide paused for a moment, but im- 
mediately resumed : 

" The good folks of Zurich, however, 
were not the ones to remain idle when any 
thing went wrong. They were daring fel- 
lows, those Zurich men ; they said, * These 
counts are scamps and villains ; they have 
made a treaty with us to catch us and throw 
thp old yoke upon our necks. But we wiU 
uuce care of them and their counsellors too.' 
And those old Zurich men were not the 
ones to be satisfied with merely saying a 
thing ! " 

A^n the guide paused. 

<«BQt you have heard of the Uoody 



• 

night — of the celebrated bloody night of 
Zurich?" 

The young traveller continued to gaze on 
the castle, without answering the guldens 
question. 

" All had been arranged by the count 
over there," pursued the guide. " He was 
a terrible fellow, that Count Johann the 
Second 1 He was mad as fury at the Zu- 
rich men, because they had killed his fa- 
ther. He was a hard-hearted man, and had 
Toggenburg killed like a dog by his menials; 
and he was mad, and swore vengeance on 
the people of Zurich. But he soon saw 
that he could not gain much by an open 
war. What, then, does he do ? What db 
you think he does, Millohr ? " 

And the guide looked at the traveller, and 
the traveller looked at the guide. 

«* Well, I will tell you, MHlohr, what 
he does. He unites with the displaced city 
councillors in an infernal piece of villany, 
and sweais to reinstate them in their former 
seats, and to kill Brun and the entire new 
government and their adherents in one night 
And the count and councillors have confed« 
erates in the town, and agree to send armed 
hirelings into their houses, who at night 
are to open the gates and admit other hire- 
lings. 1 have a * Chronicle' at home that 
tells all about this ; but every child in iht 
street knows it by heart. The night came. 
You would not at that time have given ten 
Zurich shillings for the whole town, Mil- 
lohr! It was a dreadful affair; the town 
was already full of the conspirators of the 
count; night 'had commenced, and not a 
soul in the city knew the fate that awaited 
them. Three men leave the city and go to 
a fisherman, whom they ask to take them 
across the lake. The fisherman looks hard 
at them, but finally goes. On his way he 
hears something ; he listens, and hears them 
whisper about killing him. Suddenly, 
when they are in deep water, he capsizes 
the boat, and as they are burthened with 
heavy armor and carry much money, they 
sink as helplessly as young kittens. The 
fisherman swims back to Zurich, knocks at 
every house he passes, and cries * Murder ! 
Treason! treason!* But this is not all, 
Millohr. A boy who sleeps on a bench in 
a house where there are Rapperswyllers se- 
creted, listens while they are carousing and 
learns how they are going to massacre the 
citizens that night, and hears their watch- 
word. The boy steals out of the house, 
hurries to Burgomaster Brun, and tells him 
what he has heard. The burgomaster in- 
stantly locks up the boy, runs to the coun- 
cil-chamber, rings the alarm-bell, and cries 
'Murder! Treason! To arnA, to aims ! ' 
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The citizens hear the clamor and rush from 
their houses on every side; blacksmiths 
and carpenters, tanners and dyers, coopers 
and armorers, all -with their shirt-sleeves 
rolled up, and some with only half their 
clothes on ; they are armed with the old 
swords tak^n from the captive Regens- 
bergers and the knights of the Zurich dis- 
trict, and they have truncheons and little 
axes of their own making. Thus they ran 
out and got ready, and the women got rea- 
dy too. Soon the Rapperswylers came and 
the dance began ; and while Uie men of Zu- 
rich deal out blows on every foe they meet, 
the women give blows also, and pour boil- 
ing water from the windows/ and throw 
jugs, boxes, stones, and every available 
missile upon their enemies* heads. It was 
downright butchery, until they had slain 
and taken aM the Rapperswyl party : it was 
a real trois jours cUjuiUet night." 

The trois Jours dejuillet made the young 
man stare, though he was yet silent. 

•* Ay, they did as the French did on the 
three days of July. * Little rogues are 
hunff, but great ones go free.* They took 
the heads off seventeen and quartered eigh- 
teen the next day ; but the chief conspira- 
tor. Count Johann, they let go. Yet though 
he saved his life, he had to pay well for it. 
They ought to have swung him on a gibbet 
higher than Haman's." 

«* Coarse, rough villains!" growled the 
young man. 

" Yes, they were a graceless set, those 
Zurich-men ; and yet a very shrewd peo- 
ple," continued the guide ; " a people the 
devil might trust. And if they took a no- 
tion into their heads, they were the most 
obstinate, determined people in the world. 
Several times they have resisted all Swit- 
zerland ; and once their city was besieged 
by Count Toggenburg, when they proved 
that they were the right sort of men. They 

S roved as much, too, when the Duke of 
lutgundy made war on their towns and 
cantons. Was not that an awful story, 
Millohr, about those dukes? Not those 
of Austria — ^we were always good friends 
with them ; but those of France and Bur- 
gundy, whom we always hated. * At that 
time we had a confounded scamp for. our 
burgomaster, one Hans Waldmann. He 
was a villain, that Hans ! He had scarce 
heard that the Burgundy men were coming, 
when off he started with his men. The 
rain fell in torrents ; but, unmindful of the 
storm, he stopped not until he had reached 
Berne, where he remained two hours. And 
the people of Berne were so rejoiced at his 
arrival, that they loaded tables with plenty 
to eat and drink, and made merry After 



this they started for Murten ; and from thai 
place they went to Gumenen, where they 
attended early mass. The army of the 
duke, about Murten and the lake, numbered 
forty thousand strong. ^ On our side, Ivnight 
Hallwyl led the van, and Hans Waldmann 
the main body. The storm continued all 
that day, and the followirif one also ; but 
on the third day the rain ceased and the fog 
rose, so that Knight Hallwyl saw that the 
duke*s men began to retreat, for their pow 
der had become wet and their skins also. 
Hallwyl cried out * Kneel, ray children, 
kneel, and let us pray ! * And the men in 
the van and the main body, thirty thousand 
in number, all fell on their knees and 
prayed. They rose, and Halwyll drew his 
sword and shouted : * My brave men ! God 
sends us sunshine. Remember your wives 
and children ! * " 

The Swiss guide was silent a momeat, 
and then continued : 

" And then they went at it. * Granson ! 
Granson !' they cried, in thunder tones. 
Wildly, madly, murderously, they flourish- 
ed battle-axes and truncheons, and with 
whirlwind fury fell upon the camp of the 
duke. But his weapons made frightful 
havoc in the ranks of the Swiss. Finally, 
they rushed into the Burgundy camp — first, 
Kmght Hallwyl, and after him Hans Wald- 
mann. They fought like madmen; aad 
when the Zurich lion retreated, the bear of 
Berne was sure to push forward, and then 
the men of Strasburg, and those of Lu- 
zerne. They fought so desperately that- 
at night, forty thousand Burgundians had 
been slain, drowned, or taken captive, and 
the Svriss were victors on the field of wound- 
ed and dead. Again they thanked the God 
of Hosts ; and our Berne and Zurich men 
offered up part of their booty in their cathe- 
drals to the Virgin Maiy, for at that time 
our Swiss were Catholics. And, besides, 
the Zurich men made an offering of wine to 
their St Berchtel ; and they say that on St. 
BerchtePs day more wine was offered than 
booty to our Lord and the Virgin at the ca- 
thedrals," observed the guide, with a face- 
tious smile. 

In spite of his vulgar manner and coarse 
language, there was something in the nar- 
rative of the Switzer deserving of a more 
■attentive auditor. To judee from the ap- 
pearance, of the Millohr, nis optical and 
auricular faculties seemed to be occupied 
with far different subjects than the history 
of Switzerland. 

«* In those days," continued the narrator, 
" the Swiss were still the old race, and had 
a full tide of brave blood in their veins. 
Thej left the greater part of the booty and 
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the tent of the duke to Rene of Lorraine. 
But soon all was changed, when our towns 
had done with counts and dukes, and had 
become independent We were soon taught 
that we had only changed masters, and had 
jumped out of the fr)dng-pan into the fire. 
The dukes and counts had been bad enough ; 
still they were dukes and counts, and be- 
haved as such, and wa^ war and fought 
against each other, leavmg the Swiss power 
and strength in the land. Do you see, sir, 
that it our countrymen had at that time been 
the men they should have been, why, Bur- 

fundy, and the Vorarlberg, and Tyrol, and 
alf of France would now form a part of 
Switzerland. But our towns ! good Heaven, 
our towns ! Like slave-dealers, they sold 
our bodies and blood to foreign powers, and 
pocketed the mot!^. We nad to serve as 
privates7 and put up with a mere trifle, 
while the towns-folk became ofllcers and 
secured *'he doubloons. They let and sold 
us to every nation in Europe ; they bartered 
our bodies as they would so much cheese. 
But that was not all : they even believed, 
after our return from abroad, that they were 
still the officers, and we the privates — and 
that they were still our masters, and we 
their servants, or that they were dukes and 
counts — such as we had already vanquish- 
ed — and we their serfs. They acted as badly 
as the counts, and even worse. They dress- 
ed in rich clothes just like the dukes and 
counts ; and with the garments of dukes 
and counts, they pretended to put on * the 
grace of God.' They dressed in rich silk 
and velvet dresses, and collars, from which 
their heads peeped out like John the Bap- 
tist's from the dish of Herodias* daughter. 
They thought to be masters * by the grace of 
€rod' — ^that they did — ^these gentlemen of 
Berne, Aargen, Waadlandt, and the Italian 
cantons, and the Zurich gentlemen on both 
lakes! And they had themselves carried 
in sedans over to Rapperswyl and Pfaffi- 
con, to maintain public order, and some- 
times to create disorder, as the counts and 
knights had done before them. They would 
say to the poor lake boys, * You infernal 
scamps : do you think that the fishes in the 
lake were made for you ?' But to the pret- 
ty girls they would talk differently, saying : 
* Thou art a right pretty maid, my dear ;* 
and the maids would reply, * Not very !* To 
all this the lake boys said nothing, but 
thought the more. They would grumble a 
good deal among themselves, saying, * Was 
it for this that we beat and drove away the 
counts and knights and destroyed their cas- 
tles ; that after all we were to have a strong- 
er prison built in Zurich, and be made to 
Veaive and spin 6nly for these fat, lucy citi- 



zens, and to be despised for it }* They got 
almost out of patience ; time seemed to drag 
on slowly, and they became right maf 
But their grumbling did no good; 1t only 
made things worse ; for cottages have walls, 
and walls have ears, and a grumbling tongue 
has brought many a head from its shoulders. 
That was a sad time for Switzerland — truly 
a sad time, sir. Then it was cold to sleep 
in a Switzer's hut on the mountains or in 
the valleys ; it was dismal when the icy 
wind dashed down the mountains and roar- 
ed and shrieked while we froze, our wives 
and children freezing with us ; and all the 
while our masters in the warm towns were 
making merry over the wine bought with 
our blood. But the longest winter night 
is finally lost in the effulgence of glorious 
day ; morning dawns, the cock crows, and 
the Swiss peasant awakes mtti his long 
sleep. The cock at last did crow, sir, and 
the peasants did awake. They awoke in 
the night, Millohr; like thunder from the 
storm-cloud they awoke. We of Berne don't 
like these lake boys much ; we call them 
coarse fellows, and they are confoundedly 
rough. But when anything is to be done 
those lake boys are there, depend on it ! 
When they heard the cock crow, they roused 
up and shook off their sleep ; they poured 
down the mountains like a devouring fire, 
spreading from village to village, and roll- 
ing and thundering through the land like an 
Alpine avalanche. They cried : * We '11 
show these Zurich gentry that we are not 
the weak, silly fools they took us to be ! 
We '11 show them, these fat, lazy, dissolute 
villains !' And shouting in this way, they 
ran along the lake shore toward the town. 
It W8u» fun to see them and hear them. And 
then the men of Zurich, Millohr ! It was 
amusing to see how they were frightened — 
how they squirmed and jumped about,-the8e 
wiw and queue gentlemen. Their insolence 
had been great, and their cowardice was now 
equally so. They ran about in fear and 
trembling; and at last they would have 
drawn their swords, but the old captain 
said — ^ Put up your swords, and let them 
be.' And they did right to put them up ; 
yes, they did right, for the sword of old 
Hans was not there." 

The man stopped and looked at the 
Millohr with a triumphant glance. The 
latter seemed to have had enough of Swiss 
history, for he turned away his head with 
a motion of discontent The Bemer, how- 
ever, was not to be driven oflf so easily. 
He stepped before him again. 

•< Well, what next ?*' asked the so-called 
Millohr, in a drawling tone. 

« What else, Millohr ? Does not Millohr 
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know that the lake-hoys gained the day, 
and that the walls and gates of old Zurich 
had to come down ?*' 

« Indeed !" 

The guide looked at the Millohr with a 
fdfhake of the head. 

" And the lake boys and Zurich men be- 
came masters of the city and of their op- 
pressors." 

" Indeed !" 

" Ay, and even more so,'* replied the man 
of Berne, irritated by the careless and indif- 
ferent * indeed.' " They have now the reins 
in their own hands, and play the master, 
and we poor slaves have hardly a word to 
say in the government." 

" And can they play the master ?" asked 
the young man, in a still more drawling 
tone. 

" As werthid better than the old wigs. 
But their intrigues won't do now ; our radi- 
cals have become too wise for them." 

" Who intrigues now ?" asked the young 
man, casting a haughty and supercilious 
look at Wadensweil and Richtersweil. 

" Why the cock has crowed, and the pea- 
sant's turn has now come. The dukes and 
counts had their turn first ; then came the 
townsmen ; and now the peasants are mas- 
ters." 

" How long will they continue so ?" in- 
quired the young man, in an absent man- 
ner. 

The guide stared at him, and was about 
to reply, when the Millohr, pointing to the 
upper end of the grove, again turned his 
back and said : 

" I would be alone." 

" Thunder !" grumbled the morose Swit- 
zer ; " these infernal Millohrs thmk they 
are the masters of the land. This fellow 
thinks, perhaps, that he can box one about 
as they do at Interlacken in the pubHc streets. 
But let him do it They are confounded 
aristocrats, these Millohrs ; especially this 
one. But may be he is not a MiUohr, after 
all. On my soul ! I '11 not give him the 
title any more" 

Loud laughter suddenly interrupted the 
growling Berner. Master and guide turned 
their eyes in the direction from which it was 
heard. 

" Pshaw ! these Germans !" muttered the 
former. " They are for ever in one's way !" 
Pickijig up his book, and throwing his cloak 
around him, he was about to leave, when 
suddenly he paused, as if chained to the 
■ earth. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE ULKK-TRIP AND TB£ GfiRlIAVB. 

A FLAT-BUILT boat with a single aail 
floated along near the shore, rocking gently 
in the breeze. The merry crew were laugh- 
ing heartily, and their clear, silvery voices 
rang musically over the sweet water. 

To a person of line sensibilities, in the 
melancholy, absent mood of our hero, the 
voice of woman — ^fuU of friendship, gen- 
tleness, and sympathy — comes with potent 
influence. Like a whisper from Heaven, 
it breathes sweet consolation, and enlivens 
the despairing heart 

The young man looked a second time 
upon the boat, and his features relaxed 
somewhat from their forbidding expression. 
Slowly and leisurely the boat glided over 
the curling waves, carefully feenng its way 
along near the land. He smiled involunta- 
rily as his eye followed the little craft, 
creeping like a snail along the shore. At 
last it stopped in the bay, where lay the 
young man's boat — the master of which 
was on board, quietly smoking his pipe. 

" A ship ! a Uttle ship *" suddenly ex- 
claimed Ave or six voices in German. " A 
little ship, father, with masts and sails! 
How beautiful !" 

** A beautiful boat, indeed," relumed the 
father, an elderly man ; " and a beautiful 
bay ! A delightful little place ! Just look 
at those pretty cowslips and primroses, and 
those blooming cherry and pear-trees. What 
think ye of encamping nere? What do 
you say ?" 

The young man had bent back the branch- 
es of a wild cherry tree, the better to see 
the party and hear their voices. But he 
had scarcely heard German pronunciation 
when he let go the limbs and proudly turn- 
ed his back to the boat. 

«* But, father, what about our lake-trip ?" 

The voice of the interrogator was so 
melodious, so winning, that the youne man 
again pushed back the branches. The fa- 
ther had in the mean time stepped ashore, 
and after casting a hasty glance around 
him, oflered his hand to the young lady 
with the melodious voice. The young man 
caught a glimpse of hc' person as she ski]i- 
ped from the boat, supported by the arm of 
her father. The Goddess of Spring seem- 
ed to have concentrated her rarest beauties 
in this lovely being, and to have breathed 
the sweetest jieach-blossom u]K)n her fairy 
cheeks. He must have loved a. gentle voice, 
for his features displayed increasing interest. 
The tones which escape a woman's lips are 
tti^ surest iiuiicatiQivs of- her dispositm A 
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wmnaa may smooth a frowning brow — her 
lips may assume the sweetest smile, while 
treaeheions serpents hiss within her breast ; 
but the soft, trembling tone, coming up from 
the depths of the heart — ^the tone that yi- 
brates through your soul, and makes every 
nerve tingle — ^tbat tone has in it something 
genuine, something candid and innocent, 
which cannot be assumed and never de- 
ceives. 

The old man with an expression of fond 
paternal pride, hung upon the fair being 
who kissed him, and pressed his hand. 
His eye measured the distance from the 
shore, where he stood, to the projecting land 
opposite, which probably was to have been 
the termination of their trip. The distance 
must have seemed too great to him, for he 
shook bis head to the evident discontent of 
his patty, who with some impatience were 
awaiting the result of his dehberate exam- 
ination. 

«« But surely, father, we may venture on 
tliat little water excursion," said a young 
man, who had also come on shore with a 
lady at his side. 

" We might as well have walked these 
three or four hundred steps from the bath- 
ing-house," said a third lady in a peevish 
tone. 

" And here is such a beautiful little ship, 
too, father,** again began the lady with the 
melodious voice. ** Perhaps this boatman 
mhU take us over;" and with gentle force 
she drew her father toward the little ship, 
as she called the young man's boat. 

" This boat," observed the old man, in 
French, "is built much more to the pur- 
pose." Then turning to the boatman he 
added, in German, "Your boat seems less 
dangerous than ours." 

The man made no reply, but turning to 
the other two boatmen asked: "Jockel, 
what does the gentleman want ? Do you 
know, Kaschper?" 

" There is no danger," replied Jockel to 
the old man. " Our boat is as good as any. 
We have made a hundred trips to Zurich 
with her." 

" You say so, friends,*' said the old man; 
" but the father of a family may be allowed 
a doubt when the safety of his children is 
concerned. Are you disengaged?" he in- 
quired. The smoking boatman shook his 
head. 

<<He cannot ffo!" said the Berne guide, 
emerging from trie bushes. ** He and his 
boat ate engaged to us for the day." 

" He is engaged, and cannot ^," repeat- 
ed the old man to his family, in French. 
•' He is hired for the day." Then turning 
to the guide, with a side glance at his pecu- 
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liar exterior, he asked, <<Is be hired hf 
you?" 

" By my master, the Milk>hr--an Englidi 
Millonr,*' answered the guide, in a tone cal* 
culated to dispel all hope of obtaining tha 
boat. 

" An Englishman ! oh, horror! " exclaim- 
ed the beautiful lady, in Frencli, with an 
accent of despair, showing that John Bull's 
gallantry enjoyed no very enviable reputa* 
tion among them. " Papa," she continued, 
" you are right ; it would be better to return 
or go to some other place. This is the 
Englishman who the bar-maid told us had 
just passed ; " and putting her arm into her 
father's, with a contemptuous toss of the 
head she pointed to the cherry trees, and 
endeavored to draw him back to his own 
boat. 

Our hero seemed well pleased to witness 
the expression of their features and to listen 
to their words. He had ascertained the 
cause of their detention from the few frag- 
ments of French which he had heard during 
the conversation. The father did not think 
it safe to venture on the open lake with the 
little flat-boat. He had, indeed, sufficient 
cause for such apprehension, for a slight 
squall would assuredly have overset the 
craft. A faint smile overspread the young, 
man's face as he heard the words "An 
Englishman ! oh, horror ! " drawled out in 
such a despairing tone by her of the pearly 
teeth and musical voice. Hastily throw- 
ing off his cloak, he pushed through the 
branches and hurried toward the rivulet 
which fell into the bay, clearing it at a sin- 
gle bound. This leap displayed extraordi* 
nary agility, and brought his manly limbs 
most favorably into action. The impulse 
of romantic vanity must have been of very 
short duration, or he was possessed of great 
self-command, for he gave a long and stea^ 
dy look at the fair speaker, as he walked 
up the little hill where the company were 
assembled, and greeted them in a free, calm 
manner, without formality or embarrass- 
ment. They returned his salute very cau- 
tiously, and with a restraint which ex- 
pressed some surprise and haughtiness. 
The face of the silver- voiced girl was suf 
fused with a deep blush. 

" You wish to reach yonder shore ?" be- 
gan the young man, in French, pointing to- 
ward the opposite land. 

" We do," replied the father, looking to- 
ward the spot pointed out by the young 
man. " But Isuiies, you know, are easf-^ 
ly frightened, and this little boat does mat 
appear very trustworthy." 

" Your boat surely is not a very good 
one,** said tl)^ young man, casting a^mo- 
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menteiy glance at the ftaii craft; «< but with 
this breeze you need not fear, especially if 
you use oars instead of sails. If the wind 
should change it might not be advisable to 
take the trip.** 

** I think so myself ; and as these Swiss 
lakes can never be trusted, I think we will 
jioefpone our pleasure trip to some future 
time." 

llie first part of this observation was di- 
rected to the young man, and the latter part 
to the family. 

" If you will use my boat,'* the young 
mian politely observed, after a pause, " it is 
at your service.*' 

The old man seemed somewhat surpris- 
ed, and bowed in acknowledgement of his 
thanks. 

" You are very kind," said he, " but it 
would be unbecoming in us to avail our- 
Helves of your generous offer." 

" The boat is at your service,** repeated 
the young man, in a more decided voice, 
'* and you may without hesitation make the 
exchange, as it is of no consequence to me 
whether I return to Richtersweil in this or 
in any other boat.** 

The old man again bowed, but said noth- 
ing, evidently to the displeasure of the par- 
ty, who were rejoicing at the prospect of 
enjoyii^ the pleasure trip which Ihey had 
just relmquished. With longing and grate- 
ful looks the eyes of the young girl of the 
silver voice rested now on the far-off* shore 
and now on the youne man ; and then she 
looked poutingly at her wavering father, 
who turned to the young man, and said : 

" Your offer is most kind ; but ere we can 
accept it, I must be permitted to ask one 
question.'* The young man's countenance 
seemed to anticipate what was coming. 
" Would it not be possible for us to unite 
and make the trip together ?" 

" I was just on the point of returning to 
Zurich." 

*« That alters the case, and we cannot ac- 
cept your kind offer." 

" That remains for you to decide. If you 
accept my o^r, I can assure you that I 
shall not lose anything by it, as I can re- 
turn in your boat, or even on foot, to Rich- 
tersweil, where I can always find chances 
of getting to Zurich." 

The old man and his fair daughter shook 
their heads. The latter, however, appeared 
to catch another ray of hope, for quickly 
turning to her father, she eagerly whispered 
something in his ears. At first the father 
shook his head, but soon Hstened to the 
sweet giri. 

" But I have done all that in delicacy I 
coujd do," said the old man,. ** Yet, my 



dear Luitgarde, if you would on^ly try youi 
luck- 
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*< I ! " she exclaimed, in a loud whisper, 
all the while blushing deeply. *< What are 
you thinking of, father ?" 

But suddenly, as if recollecting herself, 
she tossed her little head, and turning to- 
ward the young man, hesitated a moment, 
and then, with graceful modesty, though 
not without hauteur, said : 

" And will you not crown your generous 
offer with the " 

" Acceptance of our company ?" interrupt- 
ed the old man. 

" Do, do !" said the young men, who, 
stepping quickly up, eagerly offered their 
arguments. 

" It would be really a pleasure to us," said 
a second lady; and, "Ah, it would be so 
fine !" added a third and younger one.- 

** You see," resumed the old man. " that 
your offer lacks only one thing to make our 
acceptance of it a real pleasure to us." 

** In that case I will comply with your 
wishes," said the young man, rather haugh- 
tily. 

" Then you are one of us !" cried the fa- 
ther, warmly pressing his hand, " at least 
for this day ; though we hope that a meet- 
ing so pleasant will not soon be interrupted. 
Nothing shall be wanting on our pait to 
continue this new acquaintance until it shall 
become an old one." 

The lips of the young man curled but 
gave no answer. There was something in 
these good people so perfectly easy, so un- 
restrained and open-hearted — a disposition 
so kind and warm that one could not help 
becoming at once a member of the family 
circle. Their dress did not indicate very 
high rank. The two young men wore caps, 
unoleached Hnen blouses bound with re(l 
silk cord d V enfant, and tied silk cravats of 
fancy colors. The old man wore a green 
summer-cloth frock coat. The ladies' morn- 
ing dresses were more choice. Yet an im- 
partial observer might have discovered in 
this simple costume, and the mode of wear- 
ing it, some trace of what we call style — 
that intangible and almost nameless some- 
thing by which the real gentleman or lady 
may be known in any disguise. The young 
foreigner was most elegantly, dressed : hat, 
coat, vest, pantaloons, cravat, etc. were of 
the finest material and of the latest Pari- 
sian fashions: With but little alteration he 
would have been fitted to appear at tne din- 
ner of a didce. Yet there was something in 
his dress and manner that seemed to mti- 
mate that he had placed his pretensions 
to the character of a gentleman loo much 
on outside show. Something like surprise 
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wit depicted in the countenance of tiie (rer- 
mans, when, without replying a word to Ae 
complimentary language of the old man, our 
hero walked up toward the wild-cheny trees 
where he had left his cloak and hook, and 
returning laid them both in the boat. 

** My dear sip ! why did yon not speak?" 
asked one of the young men ; " one of our 
party could have brought these." 

'• Why do n't you say something .>'* growl- 
ed the Berne guide 

*' Go immediately to Zurich," was the re- 
ply, " and inquire of N- , the banker, 

for money and letters for me. I shall re- 
main here to-day." 

" But then I must take a horse and chaise," 
said the guide. ^ 

" Take them, and go immediately." 

The Switzer tumed away grumbling,while 
his master told the boatman that he would 
take his company over with him. The 
boatman nodded, and pushing his own boat 
from the shore, walked toward the one in 
which the Grermans had anived. The fam- 
ily had silently watched these preparations. 
The decided and commanding tone of the 
laconic young man did not appear to please 
them. There was a tyrannical assurance in 
his actions which seemed too overbearing 
and dictatorial. 

*' You may safely trust that gentleman," 
said the boatman, encouragingly, "he can 
manage a sail as well as any of us." 

" He is our captain then," said the old 
man, after a disagreeable silence. " Now," 
turning to the stranger, " I must take the 
liberty to beg your name. But first allow 
me to introduce ourselves. My name is 
Schochstein. My eldest daughter, Emily," 
he continued, pointing to the eldest of the 
three young ladies, " The wife of my 
nephew, Frederic Moorstein, Wilhelraina 
Moorstein— Luitgarde, my daughter, and 
William, my youngest son. Miss Rohr, a 
friend and companion of my daughter. You 
see," he continued, smiling, " we suppose 
you have a good memory, to burden it with 
all these names at once. And now, what 
may we call you ?" 

** I am called Rambleton," said the young 
man abruptly. " Will you please enter 
the boat, I believe it will hold all the ladies 
and gentlemen." 

There was again something so decided 
and commanding in the tone of the young 
man, 'that the family looked at him in 
blank surprise. But they hastily entered 
the boat and took their seats. 

«* We are quite comfortable here," said 
the old man. ** You," turning toward two. 
young men in ffreen, and a girl; "you 
will seat yourselves in the boat" 



The two young men in green pushed 
the boat from the shore, and Rambleton 
seated himself at the rudder. A few push- 
es brought the boat into deep water and be- 
fore the breeze. The young man rose and 
let go the sail, which instantly filled, and 
the little vessel fle>y over the laJce. The 
dexterity with which he managed the sail, 
bespoke a close acquaintance with sea af- 
fairs. 

** It is easily seen that you are at home 
on the water," observed the old man. 

" Very possible," replied the young man. 

" How delightful ! How gently the littki 
vessel glides along before the wind I" cried 
Luitgarae. 

"It must do so, when*^ded by such 
hands,?' said the young wife, with a friend- 
ly look at the newly created captain. 

" Captain Rambleton," began the old 
man, "we shall be very peaceable and 
friendly passengers, and wiU readily obey 
your orders." 

" Provided they are not too despotic, 
father," laughingly interrupted the last faiir 
speaker. 

"We are in a free state — a democratic 
free state, where there can be no despot- 
ism," observed young William. 

" There may be a despotism of a re- 
versed kind," replied the father, with a 
smile of a more serious cast ; " a despot- 
ism pressing up instead of downwards." 

" Pressing up from below ! Why that is 
reversed !" said Luitgarde, laughing. 

" Do you consider that unnaturally re- 
versed, sister .'" said William. " It is easi- 
ly seen that you are aristocratic by birth. 
I will take the liberty, however, of proving 
the opposite of your opinion by cosmologi- 
cal aiguments. Does not every thing in 
this world press upward — seeds, plants, 
trees, animals, and man .'" 

" But democrats are not plants, or seeds, 
or trees, most sapient brother "" said the 
young wife, banteringly 

" Neither are tiiey earth-clods, that may 
be trodden under our feet," was the reply. 

" Children, you will become entirely rad- 
ical in the end," said the father, smiling and 
raising his finger. 

" Call you this radicalism, father ?" ask- 
ed the youth, good-humoredly. "Have 
not we Germans, ever since our boasted 
and celebrated Westphalian peace, the right 
to imitate or rather to ape all nations ?" 

" Yes; but not to aflect radicalism," said 
the sister, threatening with her finger. 

" And why not ? Are not the first states- 
men of England radicals — the Greys, Al- 
thorps, and Russels ?" 

"Oh ! they are mere whigs," replied the 
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•tfter. " The Humes, Cobbetto, wi Hunts, 
m what we call ladicaJs. It will not do 
for us to be caught in such company." 

"But, then." interrupted her husband, 
** they are radicals only in England, ^ould 
tiiey come to the continent, they would be- 
eome staunch monarchists at once." 

"Well, there is good -reason for that," 
said William, << a ^ood and humane reason. 
They would not hke to disturb that quiet, 
prosperous state of things which we enjoy 
under the wings of monarchy." 

The old man reprovingly raised his fin- 
eer, to check these, (to a German) very 
harsh words. The ceaseless prattlers laugh- 
ed and looked at Rambleton. It would ap- 
pear that the father, as well as the others, 
had begun this thoughtless chit-chat more 
to draw the young stranger into conversa- 
tion, than for any other purpose; and in 
order to effect this end they had spiced it 
with a little sharp irony. All looked at 
him in anxious expectation ; but not a fea- 
ture changed in his cold, apathetic counte- 
nance, although he must have understood 
every word of this French conversation. 
Was it that careless familiar tone in which 
they spoke of England, and that feeling 
bordering on contempt, betrayed in their 
sarcasms, that had not suited ms taste ? Or 
was he merely an exemplification of com- 
mon British self-complacency, wrapped 
up in a thick case of its everlasting, stiff, 
immovable egoism ? At any rate, he seem- 
ed not to hear what had been said, and to 
be lost in deep thought ; though occasion- 
ally his meditative glance fell direct on 
Luitgarde. 

" But you must all admit," resumed the 
old man, "that England has done great 
things. She is undoubtedly the richest, 
most powerful and enlightened nation of 
modern times." 

** The most enlightened ?" repeated the 
son-in-law, in a doubtful query. 

" Not the inost intelligent, or the most 
learned nation, for we are that," said Wil- 
liam. " But England is the most enlight- 
ened nation in regard to her own interest ; 
and France, with ajl her boasted civiliza- 
tion, and we Germans, with all our learn- 
ing, can only follow her at a distance." 

"But, William, for a German and a 
Prussian, you certainly do not draw a fa- 
vorable picture of your own nation," 

The father was anxious that his son 
should take up the gauntlet he had thrown 
down, and the son manifested his willing- 
ness by replying warmly : 

" But the picture is a true one. Would 
to Heaven we might be brought to a know- 
ledge of ourselves, and, becoming indepen- 



dent, tbiQw offthoflu iomga mimm^ 
which we have been apeing for mt mat 
hundred years — being to-day French, to- 
morrow English, and at all times remaining 
stupid : for servile imitation is always stu- 
pid !» 

" But, William 1 how can you speak so ?• 
asked the son-in-law. " To call our high 
and various intellectual accomphshments, 
stupid !" 

" No ! they should be called rags," re- 
plied William, warmly, " which we use for 
ornaments after they have been cast off by 
other nations. Even now, when the whole 
civilized world has awaked to a practical 
life, do we not hnd out Lcipsic catalogues 
filled with what are called fashionable 
novels, translated from the French and En- 
glish, which no well-educated man in eith- 
er country looks at, on account of their 
silliness — being written and pubhshed only 
for exportation i" 

" But you foi^et," interrupted the broth 
er-in-law, with an air of triumph, " that 
we also know how to appreciate excellence, 
and that it was we ourselves — yes, toe — 
who first made the Britons acquainted*with 
the beauties of their own Shakspeare, and 
that we Grermans understand the great, the 
godlike Shakspeare belter, and can enjoy 
the intellectual feast of his works more 
fully than the Britons themselves." 

After this flattering vindication of his 
countrymen, the young man bristles up, 
and in his consciousness of a superior 
knowledge of Shakspeare, casts a triumph- 
ant glance at Kambleton. The latter bit his 
lips and suppressed a sarcastic smile, which 
involuntarily played upon his lips. But he 
could not refrain from casting a side-elance 
upon the man who seemed so very happy 
in his Shaksperian triumphs. 

" That some of our great critics," resum 
ed the old man, " such as the ^eat Goethe, 
the profound Schlegel, and Tieck, have in 
a psychological pomt of view, understood 
the works of the immortal bard better than 
the Britons, cannot be doubted; for even 
they themselves acknowledge the superior- 
ity of our commentaries and critical notes. 
But that we, removed as we are from the 
scenes of his drs^as, unacquainted as we 
are with the nicer points of English char- 
acter, should understand his works — partic- 
ularly his historical plays, which are pecu- 
Uar to English ground — better, or enjoy Iheii 
beauties more fully than his own countiy 
men, I seems to me impossible." 

" And then if I set aside our merits in 
regard to Shakspeare," said William, " what 
elSe can our foreign predilections be termed 
tha& a species of anti-national crows, deck- 
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fd <mt in. peaoock-leatbers ? I like tbe 
Frencb better^ with their antipathy io Shaike^ 
peaie; for tiiat at least shows some natioQ- 
al feeling." 

'♦The Freuch, with their antipathy to 
Shakspeare !'* interrupted the brother-in- 
law, somewhat excited, " Really, WiDiam, 
you deal in paradoxes. You would have 
one believe that the monstrous pictures of 
immorality of the new Fren<;h school are 
preferable to the scenes of Shakspeare." 

" Not at all," replied WilliEun/ very cool- 
ly. " But I do contend, that these mon- 
strous pictures of iramoiiility, of a Victor 
Hugo, a Balzac, or a Jules Janin, who cer- 
tainly have great genius, are preferable to 
this everlasting second-hand Shakspeare, 
brushed up new for us. Their pictures are 
at least true profiles of a frightful state of 
society — copies of the history of their day 
— and as such, are of historical value; 
whereas, our eternal Shakspearing is of no 
value whatever, and has only the effect of 
making other nations laugh and shake their 
heads at us, as though we were fools. And as 
to our boasted morality, we should remember 
the well-known English proverb — * He 
who lives in a glass house should not throw 
stones.* We, in whose novels, for the 
sake of piquancy, licentious characters 
must appear^ should be the last to condemn 
immorality in the French ! You know," 
continued the enthusiastic young man, ** that 
I admire Shakspeare. He is, a monarch, 
before whom all others must vanish. But 
I am a Prussian, a German ; and although 
I admire the great English poet, yet I must 
confess my Prussian-German pride revolts 
when I see this eternal courtship and defer- 
ence paid to a nation which looks at us 
over the shoulder, and is never disposed to 
do us justice. Do you see in England such 
courtship, such fawning toward us ? By 
no means. The English are too proud to 
pay a compliment to a foreign nation ; their 
inordinate selfishness and arrogant egoism 
will not admit of it. We should likewise 
be too proud — especially in the case of 
England. Our humiliating acknowledg- 
ment of foreign merit is the most stupid grf- 
fectation of a virtue any people ever pos- 
sessed ; and as long as it clings to us, nothing 
respectable or elevated can ever be made 
of us. By heavens ! we play a most silly, 
stupid part !" 

" But, William," sighed the admirer of 
Shakspeare, << thoee high intellectual treats 
which Shakspeare gives us, how can you so 
coarsely " 

" Do you, for instance,' see in England 
such a Goethe-courtship ?" interrupted Wil- 
liam, much excited ; '* or in Fiance ? Bah ! 



They have traaalatod Fanat a few tin^ 
and most condeacendiogly .wntten a few ar- 
ticles about it in their Quarterlies, and tluit 
is the end ol it. Just so it should be with 
us. Acknowledge foreign merit, but do nt 
worship it. If I were to transplant anjrthing 
to the German soil, it would be something 
far dififerent from this. The practical sense 
of the English — the great problems in me 
chanics which they have solved — their com- 
mercial principles — ^these^are the things we 
need. Thank Heaven ! our government 
has begun to attain this information. It looks 
deeper than all our geniuses, who entertain 
us with their nonsense ; nay, if we depend 
on them, they would carry us back to the 
the times of Ramler, Uz, and Gicim. The 
people do not want this nonsense, and that ' 
is the reason why they take so little interest 
in literature or the fate of authors. They 
have become aware that literature is behind 
the spirit of the age. The only writer in 
whom the people have any faith is Gk)ethe 
— the Janus wno looked into the past and 
the future.'* 

" In that, then, you expect to find the 
great salvation of modern literature," replied 
the other, bitterly. " To prefer mechanics to 
Shakspeare ! Who ever heard of the like ?" 

** You again seem to put too severe a 
constniction on William's words, my dear 
Frederic," said the old man. " As I under- 
stand it, William is not opposed to Shak- 
speare, but to our everlasting turning of old 
coats — our washing and scouring up a for- 
eign artist's works — our eternal notes and 
comments — our never-ceasing worship of 
strange idols, Indian, Spanish, French, Eng- 
lish. The blossoms of genius are flowers 
which we do well to transplant to our soil ; 
but for these flowers we must not forget the 
fruits — the wheat, apples, peaches, grapes, 
which certainly are those practical problems, 
those principles of trade, those principles of 
mechanism, which have placed England 
so high, which have enriched the daughter 
at the father's expense, and which do even 
in our grandchildren — the United States of 
America — ^threaten to force us finally into the 
grandfather's closet and confine us there, un- 
less we also arouse from our lethargy, and 
that quickly. I must agree with William, 
in saying Uiat our government sees farther 
than all these geniuses. This is a beauti- 
ful and striking instance of the delicate and 
sensitive antemioB of our ^vernment On 
the whole, our literature — -j.ust like our dv* 
ilized society — ^has a revolution before it, a 
revolution in the fullest sense of the word. 
William observed rightly, that the immbiiai 
Goethe looked, as Janus, down upon both. 
In his mind he anticipated this reyolotioii. 
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¥et he will somire it; for he is life, mad 
truth, and nature, which in all ages remain 
the same. But the young men, whom you 
name so scornfully — ^the so^alled young 
Germany — ^these have begun the period, or 
jnther they are the precursors of it. Feel- 
ing that the old ways are no longer passable, 
they have sought out new paths. They 
have certainly got upon bye- ways ; but for 
the awakening of spiritual instinct, (if I may 
use the expression,) and for its manifesta- 
tion, they were treated too severely. Spite 
of the levity which some of them assume, 
it seems to me, on the other hand, not alone 
tricing and narrow-minded, but dangerously 
short-sighted, to try to suppress these signs 
of the times by force. To me, at least, this 
kind of wild chase is painful, as it is un- 
worthy of a great nation, which, of all things, 
should feel delicacy for its authors. But," 
he added, " the revolutionary position which 
these young men assumed was the cause of 
this. It is a mere imaginary matter with 
them ; of republicanism or revolution they 
have no idea ; but, without doubt, they an- 
ticipate and feel the new decisive period 
which ripens in their minds." 

" It was such a period," resumed Wil- 
liam, ** which produced a Shakspeare — ^it 
was the original, full and free action and 
thought of that period, that crisis. Such a 
crisis it will be that will transform our 
literary closet-life, our spiritual-thoughtful 
life, our internal life, and as they are truth- 
fully called, our lazy lives, into active and 
useful life ; and our literary Parnassus — 
which, since the death of Goethe, has be- 
Qome so solitary that we can scarcely hear 
the murmuring of a rivulet — will be new- 
ly and differently peopled. Only let our 
young and strong spirits, free and active, 
like the youthful Shakspeare, put their 
shoulders to the wheel, arid you will soon 
find that we apathetic Germans can do as 
great things as England or any other na- 
tion " 

He suddenly stopped. The hot-head 
»eemed to observe that, in the warmth of 
his excitement, he had overstepped the 
bounds of politeness, and he looked abashed 
at Kambleton. The old man turned smil- 
ingly toward the latter. 

•* Here you have two valiant combatants ; 
the one, a champion of the old school, half 
Schlegelian half Tieckian, belongs to the 
last decennarians — the other belongs to the 
just rising new school, which does not seem 
-to be quite matured yet. The difference of 
blood, also, may contribute its share to this 
jdif&rence of opinion. My son-in-law is a 
Saxon, and we are Prussians — ^Rhenish- 
Fruudans But as to producing something 



great,** he said, turning to William, «I stUl 
beheve that our Goethe, considering time 
and situation, has produced as great worka 
as any Englishman. We have no cause to 
envy any nation its great men." 

Rambleton nodded impatiently. ^^I 
would ask one question,'* he remarked, ra- 
ther sharply ; " if I mistake not, you nmdc 
use of the expression *our grand-children, 
the United States of America.* How doen 
the American Union come by that honor?** 

** England, as you know," coolly implied 
the old man, in tne tone of one who is cer 
tain of what he Says, "became Saxon by 
Hengist and his followers, when the Britons 
had nearly all withdrawn into Wales and 
Scotland.** 

« And " 

" The colonists of the United States were 
principally from the middle and the lower 
classes — that is, the Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion." 

"Not altogether," replied Rambleton, 
haughtily. " Virginia was principally set- 
tled hy cavaliers and younger sons of Nor- 
man nobles ; even in the north their fami- 
lies usually remained, after having been 
sent there as royal governors." 

" The relationship of the southern states 
we will cheerfully relinquish," said the old 
man, quietly ; " for the existence of slavery 
in opposition to our German principles, be- 
trays a strong addition of Romanism, which 
certainly the Normans during their long stay 
in Normandy may have assumed, although 
they were originaJly of German parentage. 
But, as to the north " 

A loud cry from the ladies interrupted 
his argument: . 

** For Heaven's sake, the vessel will over- 
turn ! " 

** We are sinking ! " 

" We shall drown ! '* 

" The vessel is already on its side ! " ex- 
claimed the ladies, and half a dozen hands 
caught Rambleton, as if there was safety in 
holmng on to him. The whole company 
was in excitement, for the boat really seem- ' 
ed in great danger. 

Keep quiet!" said Rambleton, calmly. 

* Sir, we shall capsize ! ** cried William. 
No, sir ; keep quiet ! " relumed Ram- 
bleton, who, without changing a feature, 
^azed alternately upon the ^il and the pro- 
jecting point of land, and seemed lost in 
thought. 

" But I tell you we shall upset !" again 
cried William. 

"No, sir; keep quiet!** returned Ram- 
bleton again, at the same time hauling in 
the sail and laying the boat more to lee- 
ward, 
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b fear, yet he 



-Joai« WiUiam, in OenimD. 

>' How cold, how unnaturally cold and 
heartleM these English can be [" eaid the 
young wife, in the BBine laDgu^. 
sees atat we are trembling wiln fear 
does not move a nuisdc." 
, " Would it not be pooiible to pve anoth- 
er direclion to the boat ! " b^an the old 
man, in English. 

" No, sir ! "was the lacorvic reply. 

" Bat we shall overturn." 

" Not if you keep quiet." 

" Why don't you right the boat ' ' de- 
manded William, warmly. 

Ramblelon looted quietly at the youth, 
as if considering whether he might answer 
a que^on given in that tone, aai then re- 
.plied, in a earelesa mauner : 

" Btcaoise it would be impossible, unless 
yoii would return," 

,. " Then we will return ! " cried William, 
and the young huebaiiJ aiid his wife. The 
M man and Luilgarde were aileot 
. It was now Bambleton's turn 1o be sur- 
prised. He looked at tlie Germans for a 
moment, and a slight smile passed over his 
features as he said : 

" You would return .' Be it as you wish ; 
but we are near the end of our jouruey." 

"But why will you not right the boat f" 
again asked young Schoohslein, though in 
a less excited lone. 

Rambleton pointed toward the projecting 
land for which he steered, held his hand to 
the wind, which blew in the same direc- 
tion, and said: 

" You see we have adverse wind, and 
without putting the sail thus we could not 
reach the land." 



reply. 
, the same?" 

ilamblelon looked toward the shore, and 

"These English have most unbearable, 
arrt^ant, disdajnfiil manners," observed the 
young wife, in German. " Do you recollect, 

fipa, our journey from Colt^e to London ! 
he Cologne captain wasagreeable and po- 
lite; but as soon as we set foot on bcanl 
the English steamer at Hotterdatn, there was 
a change. We could oot get one word from 
the English captain : we received no reply 
.to our anxious inquirieij whether there was 
toy dagger save scornful smiles and con- 
temptuous silence." 

: " You nnsl not forget," stud the father- 
in-law, " that the man of badness, partic- 
-vlarly when be la in cocnmand, is very 



easily tnabted and vawd wi^ q 
concerning detajis. which, in his pride, fie 
eitber pntumes to be well'known, or ima- 
gines he has cause to cover with the veil 
of secresy. T also believe that at that time 
we showed a great deal loo much uimeces- 
saiy [ear ; for while wt, half dead with 
fright, expected everymomenl to be upset 
or lo sink, the English coolly, and quiell/ 
enjoyed their dinner." 

During this conversation the boat lufl 
approached within gun-shot of the ahtwa, 
and the sail began to flap. Bambleton row, 
lied ibe sail lo the mast, then took the oara 
and sHt down. Imaiedialely the boat righted 
again. 

'■ Why con he get it sU^gbt now, and 
not before !" asked the young husband. 

" ]•< it not rather piolmble tliat from pure 
ignorance of the causes, we suliered oui- 
.lelved to be overcome by useless, silly few, 
which the Englishman, who is so used to 
ihc lickle clement, does not feel >." said the 
old man, soothingly. 

" Certainly," eaid (he young wife, with 
a calm expression of restored security. 
" And now I can solve rlie riddle w)iy be 
has drawn in the sail and laken the oars. 
The c;ieat application of strength which the 
oai^i iequired would not allow him to avail 
hiiiiwlf of Ihem sooner." 

Rambleton, who did not understand a 
word of these German consolations, was 
evidently annoyed at the long-drawn, drawl- 
ing liinguage of the good people. He row- 
ed with an exertion which clearly showed 
Ihai he looked for the end of tlie journey 
more anxiously than any other person on 
board. Bd[ suddenly he turned the head 
of the boat toward the lake again and drop- 

" For Heaven's sake, look !" ciied the 
young woman, " be lums back !" 

" Indeed, he is turning back !" 

" Please to lei! him of it." 

" Why, this is horrible !" 

" 'Tis really too bad I" 

■' Why are you turning back ?" asked 
the }oang husband, impatiently. 

Hnmbleton seemed to get tired of then 
everlasting lamentations. Impatiently he 
pointrtlto the shallow water, through which 
ihe sand was visible for a long distance 
frnrn the shore, and where the water was 
only ;i few inches deep. 

■' Yoii could not get on shore without . 
Wilding tirenty paces through the water," 

■■ Ah, Tight : We did not observe 4at," 
replied the good yanag husband. And as- 
taniahed at finviiig orenooked this, he praj»- 
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at ftyt viffOjuDoe d tha KagJidHntn, who 
bad nofticM it 

The boat had now rounded the project- 
inr land, and approached a bay fringed with 
alder and willow trees. 

**Biit how are we to get out ^ere r 
now began Miss Rohr. 

**The bank is so high," added the yoang 
married woman. 

The boat touched the shore, and after 
Rambleton had laid its broadside to the land 
he stepped out As his quick and indifier- 
ent glance passed oyer the company, and at 
last rested on Luitgarde, his cold features 
seemed suddenly to undei^go a change. He 
.^ed at her with a most respectful look. 
She raised her brilliant eyes, and blushing- 
ly cast them down again. 

'< We are at our destination,** said Ram- 
bleton, offering his hand most respectfully. 
The others stood looking at the young roan. 
His behavior, his features, had assumed a 
delicacy which contrasted strongly with his 
previous coldness. 

' «* May I also beg your hand ?*' a^ed the 
young wife, holding out her own. 

Rambleton look^ up and offered his 
band, but so mechanically, so carelessly, 
that the lady almost made a mis-step. 

" Much obliged for your trouble," said she, 
somewhat scornfully. 

** And we also,*' cried Wilhelmina and 
Miss Rohr. 

" Oh, how we were frightened !" began 
the two latter, as they ran up the bank. 

*< They shsUl never again get me upon 
the water,'* sighed the young wife. 

" So, Jiere we are !" cried the the Shaks- 
perian, who also came running'up the bamk 
with the brother-in-law, both holding up 
their heads high, and looking about them 
with an important air. They soon return- 
ed to papa, who had at last worked himself 
out oi the boat, and managed with a little 
help to clamber up the bank. As they ar- 
rived again at the top, the young people 
stalled off in every direction — ^forward, back- 
ward, hither and thither. Only Luitgarde 
remained at the landing, gazing out upon 
.the fair lake. The rest, m their excitement, 
seemed not to notice the beautiful girl. 

Rambleton had also remained quiet, his 
eye resting now upon her and now upon 
the lake, m a kind of dreaming thoughtful- 
ress. Suddenly he cast off me rope, by 
which the boat was fastened to the shore, 
and threw it aboard. The girl at once be- 
came pale, and looked fri^ntened and ex- 
cited. Rajpbleton jumped into the Boat and 
pushed off from the land. 

" Papa !** she cried, in. a tone which 
•ooiided partly like reproach and partly like 



I taiTor. There was alao aomeduai hka ol- 

f ended maiden pride in the tons offluit «Qcd 
"papa.** 

Tne youne man seemed afiected by the 
peculianty m this call. He tamed and 
looked at her with an air of indocittcn ; ba 
lips trembled — ^but pressing them fianly to- 
gether he gazed out upon the lake. In the 
convulsive trembling of his compressed lips, 
pain seemed to express its workings ; ima a 
long, deep sorrow seemed to draw his eye 
away from her and direct its vision to tne 
blue mountains far off in the west The 
girl cast a searching glance upon the young 
man, gazed also upon the distant mountaiiuf, 
add gave a deep sigh. 

The papa, who had left the others, af 
last came up, when Rambleton had got some 
yards fiom the shore. The girl gazed a^ter 
Rambleton with a mild, sorrowml expres- 
sion, and a tear involuntarily obscured her 
vision. He also seemed to tear himself 
away. 

" For Heaven's sake, Mr. Ramhletpn y* 
cried the old man, anger and astonishment 
speaking in every feature ; " for Heaven's 
sake, wnat are you about ?'* 

Rambleton bowed politely. " I have ful- 
filled my promise to accompsiny you on 
your pleasure trip," said he. *< In an hour 
the boat will again be at your disposal." 

"But, for Heaven's sake, what would 
you ?" cried the old man again. 

" You will not leave us ?** exclaimed the 
young wife, who had now come up. 

" I hope you won't go>" echoed the hus- 
band. 

" Why this would be horrible !" said the 
old man. 

" Oh, don't do so !" begged the young 
woman. 

" Oh, let us beseech you I" said Wilhel- 
mina: and the beautiful cherub really 
stretched her lily hands in supplication tow- 
ard the morose Rambleton. 

Luitgarde remained silent, and glancing 
thoughtfully across the lake to the blue 
mountains far beyond. Rambleton's eye 
was also fixed upon the mountains or upon 
her. He gave a few pushes to his boat, 
and shot into the deep water. With an- 
other haughty bow he took leave of the 
party, trimmed his sail to the fresh breeze, 
and was soon near the little boat which 
contained the green-coat and his boatmen. 

" Let down your sail !" he cried to the 
boatmen, as he waa about to drop his owh. 
" Let go yoxa sail !" he cried m6te loudly 
to .th^ staring boatmen. 

All stated iti great astonishment, but no 
one moved a hand. 

<« Let g6 yonr sail, I say !" lie roaied far 
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the Hiird timef, at the same time dropping 
his own and jumping at a single leap into 
the other boat, the sail of which he instant- 
ly tore down. 

A cry of surprise was heard from the 
shore. 

" Are you deaf when you are hailed ?* 
he asked of the boatmen ; who seemed to 
have found their tongues, and made some 
motion to resist this interference with their 
rights. Without noticing their movements, 
he pushed his boatman into his own boat, 
which he had held by the rope, followed 
himself, and in ten seconds was out of the 
reach of the astonished sailors. 

" You Himmel'Strahlhagel ! you devil ! 
Just wait, you Dondershagel Rasspif, you ! 
This is 'too diabolical !" yelled the two 
boatmen, in hideous concert. 

Rarableton gave them no look, but quiet- 
ly put up his sail, and turned toward the 
shore. 

" Jockel is devilish mad," whispered his 
boatman to him. " Promise a scJuippli to 
Jockel ; otherwise he may prove a Strdhl' 

*' De Herr said, ihr sollides scfurppli liur,* 
Jockel and Kaschper!" cried the boatman 
to his colleaguesr 

" Much obliged," grumbled the reconciled 
Jockel and Kaschper, raising their caps. 

Rambleton had not heard a word. His 
eye rested on the shore, where Luitgarde 
still stood, and jost behind* her the rest of 
the company. She had plainly seen the 
the jump, for the boats were not more than 
two hundred yards from the shore, and it 
was she who had uttered the shriek of sur- 
prise and terror. 

** An overbearing young man ; so won- 
derfully, so disdainfully proud," said the 
young husband turning away ill-humoredly. 

Luitgarde made no reply. 

" That is English nature," replied the 
wife ; ** English arrogance is occupied prin- 
cipally in trade and sordid matters, while 
ours is more fanciful." 

** But that is just what makes their arro- 
gstnce so coarse and repulsive, and gives 
ours an appearance even poetically gentle," 
said the husband. 

•* Yet 1 would call the English the more 
active and powerful," replied his wiJ'e, in a 
tone which showed that the spiritual sym- 
pathy had struck a chord in her heart which 
would vibrate there for a long time. " It is 
at least positive," she continued, " that he 
is imposant. Do we not stand here hke 
children before this young man, who comes 
— like a sovereign upon his own realm — 

- w* Tfaa gttDtfpinan mjs jrou ,^haU have tho sc1i$opli, 



xyffiirs his boat perfectly enfrinee^ eaoitt' 
mends to bring us over himself, deigns mo 
answer to our prayer, and 'at last proudly 
turns his back upon us .>*• 

** I do not consider this young man to be 
so grand and noble as you say. I can see 
'nothing noble about him," replied the 
Shaksperian, in a tone which seemed not 
at all to harmonize with the flattering man* 
ner in which his better half had spoken. 

*< His manner, dress, and gait, might in- 
dicate nobility," said the lady ; «* althou^ 
it cannot be denied that these also have ah 
eccentric air." 

" Did you not observe how he himself 
brought his cloak and book from behind 
the bushes.'" observed the Shaksperian,^ 
with critical delicacy. "No real noble 
Englishman would have done that; be 
would have sent the boatman or a servant" 

" Your observation, Frederic, if applied 
to a German, might be correct: but not so 
with an Englishman, with whom, as yon 
know, labor and services are so strictly 
classified according to the pay received, and 
work and remuneration are so closely de- 
signated. He had hired the boatman to 
bnng him over, and the guide very probably 
to show him the interesting points of the 
lake ; but it was against his pride, and his 
English mode of thought, to accept an un* 
rewarded favor from either." 

" But in regard to objectivity,'* replied 
Frederic, in a tone which threatened a long 
continuance of this dispute — ** In regard to 
the objectivity '* 

He was interrupted in his ** regard to the 
objectivity," by the subjectively passionate 
William, who, as he stood a few steps aside 
with papa, suddenly exclaimed, with flash-r 
ing eyes ; 

" Father, do you know that Mr. Ram- 
bleton is not an Englishman ?" 

" Not an Englishman ?" rejoined the 
father, phlegmatically, at the same time 
taking a pinch of snufF. " Well, what 
should he be, then ? Do you take him for 
a Scotchman or an Irishman ?" 

" No, no !" cried William. Then turning 
to the greencoats who had just arrived, he 
exclaimed : " Quickly ! quickly ! — ^unload, 
unpack as fast as possible ! Do you re- 
member, father," he said, again turning to 
him, " the first appearance of Rambleton, 
when he came from behind the branches 
toward us ?" 

" Certainly." ^ 

" And do you remember what we were 
speaking of just before his sudden arrivalt 
and how Luitgarde exclaimed ' an English 
man ! oh, horror!'?" 

At this moment Luitgarde look# at Iht 
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nodMT with t;U8teiiiiig 03^, as if she had 
jWBt awaked £om a day-dream, and stepped 
Bearer. 

<* Well, what then ?** asked the papa. 

" And do vou believe that any English- 
man would have left his hiding place after 
such a coinpliment as that ?'' 
■ " And why not ? A low Englishman 
perhaps would not — and yet perhaps he 
would, just to shame by his British impu- 
dence our good opinion of his countr}'men. 
A noble Englishman would certainly have 
done it ; for you know that noble English- 
men stand neither behind Frenchmen of the 
old nobility nor even Germans in their re- 
gard for manners." 

William impatiently shook his head. 

** All this may be, but still I shall not re- 
iinquish my assertion. Hear further. Did 
you observe how, without changing a fea- 
ture, he suffered us to scoif at the benevo- 
lent institutions of England — how even the 
glory of Shakspeare could not gain a word 
worn him? but how, when you scarcely 
named the United States, he could not re- 
main silent, and how his lips trembled ?" 

" In truth 1 remarked that," said papa. 
He is an American, depend upon it !" 
CI led William. 

" An American !" echoed Luitgarde, with 
a glance joyful yet soberly thoughtful. 

" An American," whispered William to 
his fair sister, putting his aim round her 
swan-like neck ; " an American who has 
looked too deep into my Gardy's violet 
eyes." 

•* William !" cried the blushing Luitganle, 
with gentle reproach. 

" And whom I will bring to her," whis- 
pered the brother — who, with two jumps, 
was at the boat, and immediately set to 
work throwing and carrying baskets of 
wine and meats, knives, forks, cushions, 
stools, table covers and napkins to the 
shore. 

" An American !" they all cried, in as- 
tonishment. 

" But he is not black or red," naively ob- 
served the fifteen years old Wilhelmina to 
the young Hotspur. . He had no time to re- 
ply, but cried to both boatmen : 

" You must return immediately.'* 

The boatmen looked at him astonished. 
. - " What are you thinking of ?" asked the 
elder sister, in surprise. 

" Nothing, nothing !" cried the wild Wil- 
liam " liet me alo|^ ; 1 know what I am 
doing.*' ^ 

"But, William," said the father, "Mr. 
Bambleton has left us in so iirm and decid- 
ed a manner — ^in fact actually turned his 
hmak upon us— that we, without greatly 



humbling ourselves, cannot make' advanees 
to him again." 

" And are you at all astonished* father .' 
Did we not sdl complain and sigh, like a 
pack of old women, I had almost said .' A 
Grerman would have thrown the oars at us 
Yet the conduct of this American was noble 
— was perfect. No, no, papa, let me go. 
What sort of an opinion of us would ne 
take home with him.>** 

" But, William," interrupted the father. 
But the young man heard him not. He had 
taken one of the oars himself and pushed 
the boat from the shore, forced the other 
oars into the hands of the hesitating boat- 
men, and with much trouble got them to 
work.* 

" But if, after all, he ts an Englishman ?" 
cried the elder sister after him. 

" Let him go to the devil then !' was the 
reply of the young scapegrace. 

Luitgarde's eye followed her wild brother, 
but with a joyous and hopeful glance. 

" Good, dear people ! An excellent family 
indeed! Their gentle domestic life, their 
kindness, is seen m their very looks, in their 
quiet tone, in their mild manners. Possess- 
ed of much knowledge, but a milk-and> 
water race," soliloquized Hambleton, on his 
part, as he looked back upon the group on 
shore ; " so tame, so flexible, without will 
or firmness, who can be moulded in any 
form ; yet such a regardless, familiar, in- 
trusive kind of - selfishness ! An everlast- 
ing dared and 7nigJu, and should and would; 
and yet they dared not, might not, should 
not, and would not. One imagines himselt 
to be in a crockery store, so exceedingly 
gentle are these people. And then so help- 
less ! They were all ready, in the extrem- 
ity of their woe, to drown like mice in a 
butter-boat, without knowing how to help 
themselves. Did they not sit there, old and 
young, crying, weeping and wailing, with- 
out one of their flaxen-haired boys moving 
a hand, as if I had been their hired boat- 
man ? A strange people, truly ! But their 
warriors are very brave, and their laborers 
are indefatigable. By Jove ! a curious na- 
tion in its contradictions ! To its thirty or 
forty monarchs, this Germany must be a 
real paradise. Revolution, at least, or les 
irois jours de Juillei, they need never fear 
Who could have put it into their heads thai 
it was tliey who had first told the British of 
the beauties of Shakspeare, and that the 
Germans understood the great poet much 
better than John Bull himself ? How John 
will staie when he hears of this new dis- 
covery ; and Uncle Sam, also, who has so 
unexpectedly gained German grand-})arenls. 
And this ridiculoujs(, never-ending literary 
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dispute, too, iii the v«iy ttiidet of the heau- 
ties of nature ! What curious, puzzling, 
ahsuid people !" Shaking his head, tfie 
young man laughed to himself. ** But Luit- 
garde T' His'look brightened, became friend- 
ly, and the expression of his feati^res most 
Mspectful, as this name passed* his lips. 
** This fair, gentle being — this light, grace- 
ful form — 4hose dreamy, languid eyes — ^this 
glorious creature, all nature and mind— 'this 
melting grace, naive innocence, yet quiet 
dignity — can she be Grerman ? And then 
she is the only trell-di^essed person among 
them. These Germans, spite of their Stultz 
and Staubs, and the hundreds of tailors they 
send to us— how terrible they look in those 
things they call coats and robes ! They are 
not gentlemen in appearance ; they all look 
like servants or boors. But Lui^arde!** 
he murmured again, " can. she be German '" 
Hie shook his head, and stared and stared, 
as if he could see her still. She was so 
entirely di^erent from the German originals 
he had hitherto seen, and whom he had not 
much admired, if we may judge from his 
conduct. Again he shook his head. The 
girl was still before his eyes, though he had 
already approached within a short distance 
of the bathing-house. It seemed as if this 
deep impression had astonished even him- 
self. 

«* Ah, Monsieur MiUohr r 

This address of the thick-headed, thick- 
necked barmaid, bmught him back to pro- 
saic reality. 

** Ahf Monsieur MUlohr ! vous ites de 
redour de vodre excursion. Vous avez ga- 
landi Ics Tames ne c*est bas els sont de peUes 
Tames, et leur bohpa est pien pdnJ"*^ 

" Le diner est'U prSt ?"t asked the young 



man 

*• Le tiner ? Votes voulez done finer. 
Monsieur MUlohr ? Ah f Monsieur MUlohr ! 
Nous dvons bensS que vous vouliez setde- 
menties truiies. Mais le tiner sera brit 
Unite d Theure.'*t 

Rarableton had gone on shore. 
.."But, sir," observed the boatman, in 
broken French, " if you would yet reach 
Zurich, it is high time " 

" I don't go to Zurich to-day.*' 

"All right,** replied the boatman, "but 
the gentleman has hired me for the day — " 

Ranibleton nodded. 

"And pays me two dollars," continued 
the boatman. 



* Aht my lord V you have returned from your excur- 
•ion. You hare treated the ladies gallantly. Are they 
not fine ladies 1 and is n't their papa very good ? 

t Is the dinner ready 1 

1 The dinner 1 You wish to dine then, my lord? 
Ah, my lord ! we thought you wanted the trout only. 
•■Bet tfMdinnM will: b«:ifid?-limiMdiately. . / 



** And is it ail the same whether you go 
with me or with the company on the othtt. 
side ?** asked the young man. 

" Certainly, if the gentleman pays me." 

" Well, then, bring the company from the 
odier side," continued Rambleton, "and 
you shall have the two dollars. I shall re- 
turn to Richterswyl on foot.*' 

" Very well, sir.** 

•* Here are Ae two dollars, but on condi- 
tion that you receive nothing more from the 
company.** 

"But if they give me something ?** replied 
the boatman, with a peculiar expression of 
his bull-dog mouth. 

" Then don't you take it !** 

" Then I should be a confounded fool !** 
said the Switzer, shaking his head. 

Rambleton stared at the boatman with a 
kind of naive astonishment, which alone 
was enough to show that he did not belong 
to the European world. He did not seem 
to comprehend how any one could allow 
himself to be twice paid for the same service. 
Taking a piece of gold from his ])ur&e, he 
said : 

" Take nothing from them, and instead 
of two I will give you four dollars." 

The I man reached eagerly toward the 
piece of gold. 

" You promise to take nothing from the 
company on any condition ?" 

" Indeed I shall take nothing. On my 
honor, I will take nothing !** exclaimed the 
boatman, grasping after the gold. 

Rambleton shook his head. " You Swiss 
sell your bodies and your honor to drspots.** 

"On my soul! I shall take nothing!" 
cried the man. 

" A fig for your soul !'* said Rambleton, 
impatiently. 

" On my honor — on a free Switzer*s 
honor, I will take nothing!'* replied the 
avaricious boatman. 

** Your honor is not in the market,** coolly 
responded Rambleton, at the same time hand- 
ing him the gold. 

The boatman wiped the perspiration from 
his forehead, looked at the young man, and 
then walked swagfferingly toward the lake. 

" By thunder !'* he cried suddenly, " here 
is Jockel's vessel again. What does he 
want so soon ? Thunder ! he comes for his 
scliiip^pli, which you promised him, sir.** 

Rambleton turned, and bringing his lorg- 
non to his eye, looked at the vessel. 

" You have promised a schoppli to Jockel 
and Kaschper, sir," said the boatman. 

The young man still looked at the boat 
through his lorgnon. The boatman re- 
peated his words, with a motion of the 
hand to the mouth. 
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*« Stop P* eriad BaaUeton ; ** yon must 
fint bring me to Richterawyl, and that im- 
mediately !'* 

'*But the gentleman will first take hia 
meal?" 

** Immediately, I said," repeated Ramble- 
ton. 

" Monsieur Millohr! vndre tiner est 
hrtt /*'* yelled the barmaid from the porch 
n^ the house. 

The young man, instead of an answer, 
threw her a dollar, and jumped into the 
boat. 

« You will be back in an hour to bring 
the company over ?" said he to the boatman. 

" Scarcely ; it will take an hour and a 
half." 

" Then we must hurry," replied the young 
man, taking the oar and quickly pushing 
the boat from the land. He rowed hard, 
and the powerful strokes of his' oars, united 
to the efl^t of the sail, forced the boat 
through the water at ten knot speed. 

'' Just look there," again be^an the boat- 
man, " I wonder what Jockel is about? he 
is stopping again." 

Rambleton looked back. The vessel had 
'•eally stopped. 

** He turns back !" cried the boatman. 

Rambleton turned again, laid down his 
0^8, crossed his arms and stared out upon 
the lake. 

"Is the gentleman afraid of Jockel?" 
whispered the boatman in his ear. « He is 
not so bad; but the gentleman must not 
forget the schoppli, else he will be thunder- 
ing mad." 

" To the devil with your Jockel and your 
schuppli /" cried Rambleton. 

"The ladies are over — the gentleman is 
right, and Jockel is all right yet ; but, sir, 
you must not forget the schoppH." 

" What in the deviPs name do you mean 
by your schoppH ?" 

Instead of an answer, the man brought 
his hand to his mouth, and drew a coin 
from his dirty purse. 

"I shall go ashore here. You return 
immediately to bring the Germans back," 
said Rambleton, as he let the boat run in 
toward the shore, and with a jump, which 
pushed the boat far back into the lake, he 
leaped to the land. 

The boatman looked for a moment after 
him, and then cried in a half angry and half 
disappointed tone : 

•« But where is the schoppli, which you 
have promised to Jockel and Kaschper ? " 
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* My lord ! yonr dinner i» ready 



To the north of the laka-Tilli^ at 
Richters\i7l, rises a email bill, die sonth- 
ern slope of which is carpeted with vinea. 
and the northern and western with mea- 
dows and belts of forest. Across the west- 
em declivity, leads the road to the well- 
known W^enswy], rising gently through 
vineyards and meadows which bound tta 
hill toward the lake. When you have ar- 
rived at the summit of the road, and turn 
thence to the rifht towiurd die edge of the 
forest, vou reach the point of a promon- 
tory which sinks suddenly into toe deep 
forest defile. From this promontory there 
may be seen a prospect, which sur- 
prises little at first sight, but by its va- 
riety and grand ensemble gradually excites 
your wonder and admiration. Close at the 
base of the eminence, in a defile lined with 
alders, silver-poplars, and pine trees, a moss 
covered mill, driven by one of the number- 
less mountain streams, sends forth its mo- 
notonous yet agreeable noise. Farther in 
the foreground stands W&denswyl, with 
its smoking furnaces, creaking wheels* 
lovely farm-yards, stiff, homely buigber- 
dwelUngs, and tan-bark covered streets, all 
displaying the appearance of industrious 
ease. Beyond rise hills upon hills, swel- 
ling up from the verge of the lake in their 
emerald garniture of meadows, and grain 
fields, and blooming gardens. Further up 
the castle of Thalwyl with battlements and 
towers frowns grimly over the vale ; and 
as yoiur eye wanders farther, houses and 
huts mingle variously before you ; villages 
and hamJetf, villas and cottages, clustered 
tc^ether in such wild confusion, resting 
eloriously in the shade of the countless 
fruit trees, nestled sweetly in the bright 
green and light yellow beds of meadows 
and clover fields, and relieved forcibly by 
the dark back-ground of the forest J The 
most beautiful emerald green lies like a 
loose flowing robe around the hills, ajid vil- 
lages, and hamlets, and temples — whole for- 
ests of blooming cherry, apple, peach and 
pear trees form its zone — and dark green 
pine forests sit like immense Emir's tur- 
bans upon the heads of the hills and 
mountains, on the other side encircling the 
lake in their mighty frame, which, shining 
in full glory, sweeps in a crescent around 
the projecting shore of Herrlibeig and 
Kusnacht toward the northwest And as 
your eye follows the majestic sweep and 
dides across the blue vapors down toward 
I the ' town of Zurich, and f^;ain discoTcni 
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TiUai» and .hlUalets, and 1own8» basking in 
tiiA glonoaa. lays of the evening sun, and 
haii^ludden in the vineyards and groves, 
the sight satiated with the splendor, for re- 
lief as it were, seeks the southern back- 
nound, where in brilliant bronze, the 
Schwytz mountains and .thfe silvery front 
of the Sentis lift their snow-covered heads 
far above the abodes of man, and look 
down even upon the storm-clouds. 

In the morning, perhaps, this spectacle is 
less charming — for a Swiss morning is 
plentifully blessed with fogs; they have 
none of that fiery, blue and gold ether, 
which, in our southern region, gives such 
an indescribable charm to all nature. But 
when calm evening falls upon this glorious 
landscape, it appears in a garment so love- 
ly, in a brilliancy so mild and enchanting, 
that you forget even our southern scenes of 
Elysium. 

It was on such an evening — one of those 
delightful ones, which, mild and silent and 
wet with dewy tears, invite to dreamy 
thoughts and sighs. The day had been 
. changeful, like a child just emej^ging into 
' womanhood, now coquetting behind foggy 
veils, anon smiline through rainy showeis, 
panting and smirking in sunny rays, un- 
oecided and wa}rward in the feeling of airy 
and youthful freshness, until wearied with 
profitless play and half exhausted, it begins, 
as evening advances, thoughtfully and 
slowly with swimming eyes to seek its rest- 
ing place. The sua still, floated trembling- 
ly over the mountain-tops which line the 
western back-etound of this great lake- 
panorama, she&ing his rays oveft the whole 
superb landscape. Towns and villages, 
nmdows and forests, still glistened in die 
evening light; but now the crimson orb 
sinks upon the brow of the western moun- 
tain tops, and a contest between light and 
shade commences which delights yet almost 
blinds your eye by its brilliant contrast 
The eastern mountain slopes are already 
enveloped in a darker dair-obscure, and 
soon the whole lake shore is wrsgsped in 
the same veil. The sunbeams fall slanting- 
ly upon the lake, and close after them fd- 
lows the sombre shade of night. One half 
the lake still glistens like a fluid silver sea, 
while the fog-shade has enveloped the oth- 
er ; weaker and weaker the sunlight fails 
upon the water — smaller and smaller its 
circle, till at last the whole majestic mirror 
is only an immense pale blue sea, in which 
the sky seems to bathe. The rays have 
reached the (Bastein shore, and as they re- 
treat from the valleys to the hills, the 
towns»and village and hamlets, and towers, 
, MM ifirah aiMl.tiie.hlooattii^iniit tiees»xiaa 



m die last sonbeams and glisten and flicker 
gloriously ; each window becomes a flam- 
ing meteor, and flashes back the light like 
some massy diamond — ^the forest zones glit- 
ter like jewelled crowns for a moment, and 
then all is covered by the night-veil, and 
they seem as calm, as mild, as earnestly 
thoughtful as if they looked into that fu- 
turity which will blacken and overcloud 
their magic and envelope their landscape in 
night and darkness. 

Two persons, a male and a female, stood 
not far nom the before mentioned promon- 
tory, watchinff the imposing play of light 
and shade wim an intensity which showed 
the depth of their interest. Only one thought 
— the sublimity of nature — appeared to be 
in their minds ; everjrthing else seemed to 
be forgotten. 

Not thirty steps from them, in the fore- 
ground and close to the defile, stood two 
other figures — one of them leaning lazily 
against a moss-covered oak, the other hold- 
a bundle of printed sheets, of which lie 
handed one after another to the first, who 
hastily looked over them, sometimes mur- 
muring an article in short, broken sentences, 
then dropping the paper and taking another. 
One of these persons was the elegant young 
man whom we know by the appellation of 
Rambleton — the second was his coarse, 
square-built guide. Neither of them seem- 
ed to consider it worth while to cast a single 
glance over the glorious landscape. 

** But why did not the banker give you 
the letters afso ?** asked Rambleton. 

«Millohr!*' replied the Switzer, foiget- 
ting his oath that he would no more address 
Rambleton as Millohr ; " he has commis- 
sioned me to request you, if it be your plea- 
sure, to return as soon as possible to town. 
There was a gentleman from Basil there, 
who had the letters, and who had come 
up expressly, as the embassador at Paris 
had written to him concerning you. Early 
to-morrow he returns.** 

" Pshaw !" grumbled the so-called IVCl- 
lohr, dropping the paper and taking another 
from the servant <* Pshaw!'* and thus 
grumbling he read further: " « WashingUn 
correspondence (f the NeW' York Gazette^ — 

• The Secretary of War.' Pshaw ! Out 
upon your Secretary, who does not even 
know how to end the Seminole war ! >Iliis 
disgraceful bush-fiehting has cost us already 
ten millions of dollars. I am really asham- 
ed of my people." Again he read: " * Tlie 
Maine Election ---The Wh4g Guns'-^ 

* Florida War* — • Proclamation cf Mmor 
Skfng, commander qf the l^ynnf^toiUg. 

feUow-soldiers, on his return from tt^ T 
' inole War.* " 
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This prodaoiiation seemed to attract bis 
attention, and he read it in full voice. 

« • PROCLABfATION. 
"* Fellow Soldiers! It is now three 
months since our gallant and heroic com- 
mander-in-chief placed you under my com- 
mand in the difficult and hazardous service 
of a hard, daring, desperate, scalping and 
Woody war, and in the very micist of the 
campaign. We then, one and all, resolved 
to conquer or die — wc resolved that the 
left wing should never be behind the right, 
or the centre, in skillful manceuvrc or heroic 
daring, and swore by the bloody brow of 
Bellona that the left wing of the Florida 
army should do deeds of arms that would 
eclipse the glory of the victor of New Or- 
leans, and strike the world dumb with as- 
tonishment. 

" * Fellow soldiers ! you know that we 
nave kept our oath. You know that the 
left wine has made forced marches of in- 
credible length — has crossed terrific streams 
—-waded through swamps and bayous 
which contained not one drop of drinkable 
water — performed night marches without 
lantern or torch, when the moon was not 
abroad and the stars were wrapped in 
blankets of ink, when we could not tell a 
bear from an alligator — has executed ma- 
noeuvres which must amaze mankind — all 
this has the glorious left wing done with- 
out a munnur from one of her soldiers, and 
without sacrificing the life of a single citi- 
zen upon the reeking altar of War; not 
even a wounded man among us, save Sam 
Tippler, who has received a thrust in an 
important place from the oven-fork of a des- 
perate squaw. 

" * For this, fellow-soldiers, our corps 
can show trophies brought from the en. 
sanguined fields of Mars, which will be 
the pride and boast of our fellow-citizens. 
We have killed two Seminole warriors — 
half killed tvvo wwnen — ^taken twenty- 
tiiree prisoners, among whom is the despe- 
rate squaw who wounded ^m Tippler — 
we have got thirty pack horses, six saddle 
horses, four mules, and three hundred head 
of cattle and other animals. The immortal 
left wing has taken four Indian winter vil- 
lages and burned them, three summer vil- 
laces, destrojred four-and-lwenty pack cmd 
other saddles, several Indian corn fields, 
and a great quantity of coonti-roots, which 
the red skins collect for food. Our corps 
has traversed Florida in every direction, 
and covered itself with eternal glory ! 
• « • Fellow-soldiers ! your grateful coun- 
try looks With pride upon you ^ as does also 

your foiihlal uuyor, 

Hannibal Slang.'" 



Bambleton, with a petulant exeent' 
tion, threw the paper to the ground and 
stamped upon it. Impatiently he opened 
another, and read, " * Atwther Discovery^ 
•—.* Grand ResulC — ^ Democracy of Num- 
bers* — * Wives taken in exchanee for To- 
bacco.; '' ' ^ \ 

This last item he read in full : 

" * A strange circumstance is related in 
" Marshall's Life of Washington." It is said 
that in the times of the first settlement of 
Viivinia, eveiy year some three or four hun- 
dred ladies — all virgins pure and undefiled — 
were exported from Merrie England, to the 
colony of Virginia, and there sold to the 
planters for wives, at the rate of aBout one 
hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco per 
head, including all appurtenances. If any 
voung man was not able to pay at the time, 
he was generously allowed credit until his 
harvest was in. To the honor of Virginia 
planters be it said, thnt this credit was never 
abused — that such a debt was alwa\'B con- 
sidered a debt of honor, and took precedence 
of all otliers.' 

*« This must be the origin of our credit 
system,** grumbled the young man, throw 
ing down the paper. 

lie took another, and read : 

" * House <f Representatives* — « Five days 
later fom Francs' — * Definition <fa H^hig.* 

" * Had the celebrated Dr. Johnson, the 
author of the Dictionary, lived in our day, 
and had he known the modern Whigs, he 
could not have found a more suitable defin- > 
ition than in the following extracts from 
Boswell's Life: vol. I. p. 1^6.— « Whigs, 
the name of a faction." . Vol. I. p. 616.-*-. 
" Every villain is a Whig, a man of loose 
sentiments." Vol.1 .p. 195. — ** Whigs of 
all times are the same. Whigism is a de^ 
nial of all principles/' Vol. I. p. 182*— 
*' I have always asserted that the devil was 
the first Whig, who,^8obediently opposing 
power, preferred cooimand in hell to obe-^ 
dience in heaven." 'y-iLouisviUe Advertiser 

'* Pshaw !" nrumUed Rambleton again 
" An infernal old Diunocrat ?* and he drop- 
ped the paper. .-;;. . ^ . 

The servant now handed him an immense 
sheet, entitled " The Courier and En- 
quirer." Glancing over its mammoth 
pa^s his eye rested on the following de- 
scription of a magnificent f^te; which he 
read aloud : 

*♦ * Grand Fancy Ball. 

" * After 4wo long weeks we are at last 
enabled to lay before the world a detailed 
account of the great Fancy Ball, which suc^ 
oeeded in throwing our gentlemen bachelors - 
and the hauHonoi Gothan- into extaciea, - 
and in imBiortaliziBg the glor^ of tbe lar 
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leaned City Hotel. The prepaiations had 
been making for months on the most extent 
sive scale, and we must confess that the 
ensemble transcended all that we had hith- 
erto heheld of splendor or elegance io. the 
Manhattan city. To depict it worthily 
would be entirely beyond the power of brains 
and goose-quills. One thing is positive and 
decided, and that is that no one can be re- 
garded as " Somebody," during the coming 
season at Saratoga or Ballston, who did not 
figure at this splendid ball. For you, there- 
fore, poor, vulgar children of Adam, who 
were not so happy as, to see that splendor 
and grandeur, we will light a launp by 
which you at least can, at a respectful dis- 
tance, get a glimpse of it. 

** « Cm, world of the South and West ! 
hide before the dazzling glory of a New 
York Fancy Ball night! Cover ypur bar- 
barian heads ! Abase yourselves in sack- 
cloth and ashes ! Admire, wonder, doubt 
that you will ever succeed so far as to reaxih, 
equal, or surpass the splendor of our New 
York — the Empress of our Hemisphere I 

«« « Who can equal New York in its 
glory ? Can you do it, Boston ? Or you, 
Quaker- Philadelphia ? Or you, Monumen- 
tal Baltimore ? Listen, and be astonished ! 

«* « There was Mrs. A and Miss 

D , and Mr. O , and Mr. R , as 

Mary Stuart and Miss Seyton, and Douglas 
and Graeme, ioilovred. by cavaliers and 
pages To describe the gorgeous magnifi- 
cence of rtie beautiful tght-fitting velvet 
dresses, embroidered with white, blue, sil- 
ver and gold, and studded with dazzling 
diamonds and pearls — to describe the majes- 
tic, dignified and graceful motions of these 
two couples, as they moved aloi^ in royal 
grandeur, is utterly impossible. Oh, Mary 
Stuart ! your spirit must have looked down 
upon that scene with delight and pleasure ! 
(N. B. Knowing ones say that the pearls 

and diamonds worn by Mrs. A alone 

cost fifty thousand dollars !*) 
- «* Pshaw I" said Rambleton, soOo voce, 
" her father was a rope and tar merchant" 
He continued : 

«** Around her fluttered, in lovely con- 
trast. Miss S , in a modest Quaker 



flress, with simple collar,, hair dressed as 
plainly as possible^ and a samt's face, but in 
which a whole dozen of little love-devUs 
had nestled. Most sweetly did she discourse 
" thou" and «* lhee»' to all around, so that 
whole platoons of our inveterate bachelors 
were inclined to become Quakers, particu- 
larly as she inttniiated.most naively that the 
yeailY congre^on of Quakers m Phila- 
delplua, had givcB her permission to dance 
cotiliioa and onftgaalopadQ, and to n^u- 



tializfrdiem if she tl^oiight fit inlk a wallg 
anda Mazourka. And she was not at all 
offended when several of our bachelors re- 
marked &at she had already overdrawn her 
letter of credit She said she only wanted 
to draw a small draft upon &e next Fancy 
Ball for a few gaUopades and waltzes. 

«* * But brilliant above all, was ' " 

The young man suddenly grew pale, and 
then red— his eyes stared wildly, as he read 
on again, with tremulous lips : 

" * But brilliant above all, was Mrs. ■ 

or, as we prefer to call her, Miss D , as 

the Sultana Mahmoud, in the double char- 
acter of Sultana and Houri ; for even like 
an Houri just escaped from paradise she ap- 
peared, in this sas-light and steam-engine 
world, glidine along so light, so languish- 
ing, so proudly, her raven tresses fiioatii^ 
over her snowy shoulders, and her black 
eyes darting arrows so freely from their 
flashing orbs that whole armies of our poor 
bachelors fell before their mischievous arch- 
ery. Light, graceful, and like a wanderer 
from paradise, she floated through our ter- 
restrial saloons. The Sultana seoned en- 
tirely forgotten as. she glided along in grace^ 
ful gallofNBide, or flew through the whirling 
waltz, guided by Pleasure and Love. Her 
brilliant black locks were interwoven with 
beads of pearl and diamond, said to have 
cost ten thousand dollars at W s. Sev- 
eral turbaned Turks smiled and sighed, and 
would have become Moslems if possible ; 
and a Spanish grandee — small in stature, as 
aU Spanish grandees are — ^played most 
sweetly upon his lute. ** Yes," said she» 
smiling archly upon the Turks and the 
Spaniard, " you would like to get into para- 
dise if champagne and pickled 03rsters couM 
be found there." ' " 

Hambleton could read no further. His 
eyes became dim and his gaze vacant. The 
letters swam before him, and his head slow- 
ly sank upon his breast as if he was sud- 
denly overpowered by the most intense-' 
pain. 

« Millohr ! something ails you,'' said the 
guide, stepping nearer. 

The young man looked up, and stared at 
the questioner in wonder. Then, crushing 
the paner in hia hand, he ground his taetib> 
while nia features and even his whole frame, 
seemed strangely convulsed. He took one. 
step forward, then back, again forward^ and 
then, as if taking a sudden resolution, be 
ran twenty steps or more through the forest*, 
but immediately returned, in a slow andj 
thoughtful manner. Again he opened the 
paper and pored intently over its contents.. 

The t^o persons who stood in 4he baok^ 
ground looked «t.each other la nmte afton- 
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iahment .^ Their eyes followed the motions 
of the yoiingman through all his extraordi- 
nary TBinries, and they shook their heads 
ommouaiy. Hie lady bent forward as if 
listening, while her countenance assumed 
an expression of great interest She whis- 
pered something in the ear of her compan- 
ion, who replied only by placing his finger 
on his lip as a token of silence. At the 
same moment a deep sigh was heard in the 
direction of the oak tree. Suddenly the 
cracking of the dry leaves announced the 
approach of footsteps, and several persons 
came over from the highway. First came 
a youth and a girl, arm in arm, walking 
briskly toward the promontory. 

Twilisht had already spread its dim man- 
tle over lake and land, and the soft even- 
ing breezes were whispering in the tree- 
tops or dimpling the tranquil wave. Hie. 
horizon had come nearer and nearer until 
only objects in dose proximity could be 
distinguished. 

The two young people had approached 
within twenty steps of me promontory. 

*♦ Wilhelmiita ! Wilhelmina !'* whispered 
some one in the back-groimd. 

William and Wilhelmiha looked suspi- 
ciously around, and then approached nearer 
to the promontory. In a moment they 
reached the oak tree, but immediately re- 
treated. William lan^idly touched his 
hat, and proudly drawing back, said in a 
formal voice : 

•« Mr. Rambleton !" 

«* Mister " returned Rambleton, but 

the name would not pass his lips. 

*' Schochstein is my name !" replied the 
youth, turning haughtily around, and draw- 
ing the girl ^ter him. They both looked 
out upon the lake with an aspect of studied 
indifference. Rambleton looked at them 
for a moment, then, with a glance of con- 
tempt, drew the papier from his pocket, and 
coofiy imitated their example by turning 
his back upon them. 

" Mr. Ramblieton !" began a second voice. 

«« Mister *' answered Rambleton, but 

not another word could he get over his 
tongne. 

The old man. Who had spoken, also 
turned to gaze upon the lake ; and Luit- 
gaide, who was leaning upon his aim, after 
looking inquiringly into -his stem eye, bent 
her gaze in the same direction. Rambleton 
turned impatiently ; the strange and unac- 
countable behavior of the Germans seemed 
to have irritated him, and caisting a side 
glance at Liutgarde he was about to go, 
when an extraordinary light on the lake 
liTffited his attention. 

Th» ton hAd sank behind the western 



mountains, and a misty veil had spread over 
the landscape. Towns and towers, nlli^M 
and hamlets, lay quietly in the mild twi- 
light, and looked languid and sleepy like ft 
tired laborer waiting the approach of night 
The cool zephyr wandered at will anioi^ 
the thick tree-tops on the hills and moutu 
tains, and their littie branches waved and 
bowed mysteriously, as if instinct with life 
The little lake seemed to be undergoing 
some wonderful metamorphosis, for it glow- 
ed with all the colors of the rainbow, lighting 
up by its brilliancy the surrounding sceneir 
The rays of the setting sun had suddenly 
fallen upon the water in such a mminer as 
to produce a panorama of the most goigeons 
description. A broad belt of emerald greea 
covered the lake, in the centre of which 
floated a stream of liquid carmine, edgibd 
with purple, and intersected with streaks of 
yellow and russet. It seemed, as the bril- 
liant colors intermingled and danced over 
the bright wave, as if a storm had driven 
together thousands of rainboTV's and the 
liquid minor had caught the glory of the 
upper world upon its spotless surface. 

At the same moment, thousands of ves 
per bells chimed the requiem of the day, 
and their silver tones, multiplied by innum- 
erable echoes, rolled their tremulous muaic 
over mountain, lake and valley. 

As Rambleton gazed on the goreeona 
scene, and listened to the music of the oells, 
his features assumed a calmer aspect, his e jre 
brightened, and his demeanor became less 
haughty. The tone of the bells seemed to 
call up old memories, and the reflex of the 
heavens in the lake filled his soul with this 
hope of a glorious future. Involuntarily he 
sighed. The eye of Lnitgarde was upon 
him, and that sigh found an echo in heroo- 
som ; it rose gentiy from her breast, but not 
so gentiy as to escape the ear of the yoonff 
man. He looked up as one just wakra 
from a dream. 

« Mr. Rambleton," said the old man, at 
the same time grasping his hand in the most 
friendly manner. 

« What is your pleasure, sir ?*• inquiieit 
Rambleton, mildly. 

" What you have just seen is a fair pic- 
ture of a Christian country.** 

"A fair picture!" repeated Rambleton, 
thoughtfully, his eye resting on LuitgOMfe. 
And as her gaze fell upon his paJie featmes, 
her eye seemed to say — * You suffer. Some 
one of our sex has wounded you I wili 
pour a balm into your wounds.' — And agttn 
a low sigh broke from her bosom. 

The gorgeous scene was fading from llbn, 
lake, the last note of the vesper bell 1upd> 
died away in the distance, and, saVe te> 
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loy warMingof a Bplitary tird, nalure was 
wrapped in solemn silence. Ramblcton' 
lookeil !h ought f nil J" be/ore him, as if about 
tri fri iinJ pondering Iiis pafh, while the 
GfermanF ga/tJ upon liini ivilh silent i'aleT-- 
eUi.^ AiU-i a feu- monienlB, Ihe old man 
Lf^in approached him. 

■'''Sir. liambieion, «e miiSl bid adieu to 
1his bright scene. It is 166 hftiullfill to 
liiaV bnt it'deebrves to be tranflured in our 
iniitds ae a tuiaHy t)piit Jn OUT lives." 

The young itiah was EifBrit. 
" ''A frieiMly aooidentbaa once more 
bl'ong^"«s"tog«h»,'" continued i the old 
]»Bn,'ln ag^Iie VoiiMii ' " ' ' " ' 

'ftarableton boned slightly. 
■■'•ThSn yODwiU letive lo-moirow ?^ ask- 
ea the old tnan. ' 

"'"As Boon as possihle," said Ramblefon, 
Nfl»r ' a moment'B heBitatlon. "I wonid 
leBTB to-day — nay, immediately-:--! t it could 

-"■" Impossible, sir,'' replied Ihe servant, 
who stood a few steps off 
. >-<4t ImpoBaiblet beJore daybreak." eahoed 
adotheri' > 

Bambleton bit bis lips, btit was aiknt. 
1. ".Yoft Twiuld do well,!' began the old 
iD^, "itO'enjoylhiB line seasonainong Ihe 
nuDunlaint, alttujugh .it is vet early lu go to 
the:inlerior.of Switaorland.'.' 

'.' I go.lo Havre." eaid the young man, 
JttupUy. 

I.:." Then yoi: will probably pass the fiaest 
fartion of the aeasxia at sea." 
. -, " Vea ; on the Seetvfary," wa3 the laconic 

"On the SscrelaryJ la not that an 
^meiipan packet, ■ailing between Havre 
aJiil.KBW-York?" asked WiEiam. 
',.;*Iti5." 

.. ,'^Then t suppose we have the honor to 
SM.on American gentleman before us .''' 
- , "I am an American !" replied the young 
roan, decidedly and proudly. 

William threw a triumphant glance ripon 
Jti» pajTiy, all of whom, as if involuntarily, 
stepped, forward to gratify curiosity by a 
nearer look at, RatrbTeton. 
' " Yon have a happy, a beloved country 
I— the pride and joy ol all tha great and 
'good," began the fether. i 

Hambleton bowed, 

"Certainly," continued the old man, 
'"ire owe your country very much, (of its 
mOfa! and political influence if for nothing 

■' That is very flaHering," reptied B&m- 
'bUton.. 

"* 'The b!d man looked doKhtPdly al him, 
TTie"6B8tinacy of thepjirngman-Hesitred to 



distress him, but at Ihe same time excised 
his curiosity mote and mofe. ' ' 

" You were kind enough to take us iu 
your hired boat, but we must prolesi agiariit 
the generosity rfbicb you carried too far," 
aa5d the old man, in a more positive tone. 

itambieton stared at him in astoajsh 
meal, not comprehending his meaning. 

" That generosity which even undertook 
to pay the nriia of our return, 1 mean," 
continued the old man, in a half offended 

'■ I hnd hired the boatman by the day, 
and consequently the obligation to pay him 
wflB mine," replied Rambleton quietly. 

"But not at ihe same time to inierdicl 
his taking anything from us," said the old 
man, warmly. "We Prussians," he con- 
tinued, drawing himself up proudly, " are 
not so rich as American gentlemen; but we 
ere too proud lo have our debts paid by 

■' Vol! have reason lo be proud ; hut what 
I did on my part was done from principle." 

"It would have been a pleasure fo ub," 
s^d the old inan, after a short pause, " lo 
base shown our respect for a citizen of the 
(lation which so nobly oHers an asylum to 
thousands of our oppressed countrymen, I 
am sOrry that our wzsh cannot be graflfied," 

" The plensiire would principally have 
heen mine; but the necessity of my speedy 
departure will prerent it." 

" Vie should not have seen yon again," 
obsei-ved the old man, still somewhat re- 
proachfully, " had not a shower of rain 
driven us away scarce two hours after you 
had left us — andmy Emily, who has heen 
for some days past under medical treatment, 
dared not pxpose herself to the lake breeze." 

Rambleton was silent, and the old man, 
seeming unwilling to contend longer with 
Ihe obstinate taciturnity of the yoiing Ame- 
rican, Bomewhiit formally retreated to his 
avtn party. A^ hedidso, howeve^ he said 
to Rambleton— 

" It is getting iate. We can see nothing 
more to-day ; so what say you lo going/ 

The yomig man at these words was 
about lo step back, as though he would not 
go, when the old man and William, with 
a quick and pleasant movement, joined 
him, and the ladies, at the same moment en. 
lering the line, secnied so plainly to await 
the sign of departure from him, that he in- 
voluntarily moved on. 

In this friendly interview, (heie was 
something so delicate, so respectful and 
polite, that Rambleton was induced to look 
more favorably upon hia Gennan friends. 
Pay was fast anking in "' • ■ ■ ■ 
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tUKht, but in spite of the hazineaa of twi- 
ligDt, a few hasty glances thrown at bis 
companions seemed to produce a better 
opinion than ever he had entertained of 
them by full ilaylight. The somewhat ex- 
alted sneer, oi sublime indifference, or 
dieamy apathy, whichever it was, faded 
fram his countenance, and gave place to 
something like an expression of interest for 
flie good Germans, who appeared to him no 
Ipnger servants or peasants. | 

The toiletteof the company was certainly I 
changed in a manner which might warrant 
such a change of opinion, even in the eyes 
of our New York " somebody." The green 
frock-coat of the old man had been ex- 
changed for one of black, in a button-hole 
of which was the insignia of a popular and 
honorable order ; the linen over-shirts and 
slouchy caps of the young men had been 
displaced by elegant frocks and hats, and 
they also wore spurs. Of the ladies, Enjily 
and Lnitgarde appeared in half toilette, and 
the real Cashmeres which they wore would 
have been admired even in Broadway. The 
young man having with the eye of a con- 
noise ur glanced at this metamorphosis, 
seemed satisfied with the Germans ; but 
he soon attain relapsed into his apathetic 
dreams. During this survey they had 
reached the road. 

" 'Tis a pity," said the friendly old man, 
" that you should leave this beautiful coun- 
try just at this season. But perhaps you 
have travelled here before .-" 

"Ihaveonlybeenin Europe Ihreemontha, 
the half of which I have spent in Paris, 
and the remainder in other parts of France, 
with the e.tceplion of the last two weeks 
which I have spent in Switzerland." 

*' Too short a time to get even superficial- 
ly acquainted with this beautiful countiv. 
Of the most attractive parts you can only 
have had a glance — and^of the upper laium 
not even so much." 

"Still," replied Eambleton, "I travelled 
up the Leman from Genoa to Vevay, thence 
to the canton Fribouig, and came from there 
over Berne and Luzerne to Zurich." 

" One month later, and you might ascend 
Mount Riga, which for the view alone is 
worth (he journey to Switzerland." 

" I am very soriy Ihat the necessity of 
my departure makes this impossible." 

During this conversation they had arrived 
al the road on the verge of the hill. Two 
carriages, both having crests upon the side, 
and a third with a crest on the back, were 
wailing, with coachmen anJ servants. Tb( 
T^^fxfful attention with which the coach- 
nKa opened tlie dooiB, and the quiet ease 



-with which these attentions were received. 
Kerned to puzzle the young man. 

The old man, by whose side stood Luit- 
garde, had stepped to the first carriage, and 
was about to lielp his daughter in. She 
liesitated, casting a quick glance at Hamble- 
^on. With an intelligible nod he helped 
her into the carriage. 

" Will it please you to give us the plea- 
sure of your company during the last eve- 
ning you spend in Switzerland ■'" 

For a moment the voung man stood in 

doubt, Luitgarde, with graceful courteq', 

pointed to the seat opposite to her. A att- 

it quickly took. b:s arm, and era he woe 

are of it, he was seated opposite to the 

fair German. Wilbelmina had entered on 

opposite side, William had motinted in 

front, (he old man also got in and took the 

next to Ramble ton. 

Adieu, papa, Mr. Rambleton, Lui^anle, 
William and Wilbelmina i" said the two 
married people, laughing, and enteriie the 
second carriage. " Take care of WilBam, 
or he will drive you into the middle of th* 
lake !" 

Rambleton sat looking about him, as if 
just waked from sleep. He sat in the same 
carriage with the Germans I These sour- 
croul-and'Sausage-Bcented GermBna bed at 
last g^ned a certain interest with the fa». 
tidious fashionable — had even caused hiti 
heart to tremble a little, Ihoi^h he would 
e own it to himself I He felt as he 
lever felt before, when near FInrindas, 
Geraldines, and Helens; to such singular 
sensations he was a stranger. 

The carriage was driven rapidly toward 
Eichterswyl, then more slowly through the 
rough street of the village. Quietness had 
fallen upon everjthirw; only a few weaiy 
laborers sat upon the benches by their doors 
pving occa^onally a friendly " Gvain 
Ahbig"* lo the passers by. Solitary pilgrims 
plodfid wearily along the road, murmuring 
their prayers in a deep bass tone ; aM alter 
passing the last house these pilgrims ap- 
peared more numerous. The moon had risen, 
and poured her mild beams like torrents of 
silver over the rough mountain crags and 
ridges, giving an indescribably calm and 
pleasant feeling to the mind j and there 
seemed to be exquisite music in the notes of 
the pilgrims which floated to the ear from a 
hundred various go^es along the moun- 

" These are pilgrims," said the old man 
— " poor pilgrims, letuminefrom their pere- 
grinations to Einsiedlen. They walk some 
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times hundreds of leagues, to find this con- 
solation, poor wretches !** 

" In your country," began William, bend-^ 
ing over from the coachman's seat — " they 
have no such place of pilgrimage, as they 
need no such celestial consolation for human 
misery. Y our poor people have better con- 
solation, or at least more substantial com- 
fort" 

" Scarcely better, William,** rejoined the 
father ; " yet as you say rather more sub- 
stantial. And still this pilgrimage is a most 
beautiful consolation." 

He stopped, and looked from the carriage 
upon two very old people — a man and a 
woman-^who were creeping slowly along. 

" Whither go ye, old man and good mo- 
ther ^' he inquired. 

" To Rapperswyl to-day — to-morrow up 
to Taeeenburg. We come from the Mother 
of God at Einsiedlen, good sir." 

** You must be tirea, good people. Do 
you not wish to get up behind?" asked 
Luit^de. 

«« Thanks, fair lady," cried the old cou- 
ple. But there was not room behind for 
Doth ; so the old woman sat there while 
the old man mounted in front. William 
took a seat within the carriage, and they 
continued on. Luit^arde turned back and 
spoke some consohng words to the old 
woman, while her father talked with the 
old man. 

Rambleton had at first sneeringly curled 
his lips. But the behavior of the Germans, 
thougn it might have been novel in New- 
York, had in it something so comfortably 
humane, so truly natural and yet so polish- 
ed, that he began to feel different and more 
agreeable sensations. 

*« In your country, you certainly have 
most enchanting land and lake scenery," 
b^ui William, in English, after a short 
pause. 

" If one may judge from your Cooper's 
descriptions, those scenes must be surpas- 
singly beautiful," added Luitgarde, in the 
same language. 

She spoke English with a strong German 
accent ; which, it is well known, does not 
fall upon the ear very pleasantly. But to 
Kambleton's auricular organs her broken 
English had such a clear, soft, silver-bell 
tone, that he listened with delight if not 
with rapture. 

" You think of Lake George," again be- 
gan William ; " which may also te called 
Sacrament or Saints' Lake — as the Catho- 
lic priests of Canada use its waters for bap- 
tismal purposes." 

" Is that lake really so beautiful ?" asked 
Loitgaide 



«« Beautiful V* repeated Rambleton, hastl 
ily. Luitearde looked at him with expect- 
ancy. <* The most beautiful lake under the 
blue firmament, where floods of sparkling 
chrystal reflect shore and sky like a perfect 
mirror," he continued, as if fearing his 
hasty neighbor would again interrupt him. 
" Y'ou have been there ?" he asked, abstract- 
edly. She loooked surprised, but did not 
answer. «« Oh ! in a swift steamer,*' he con- 
tinued quickly, " to cross these chrystal 
waves in a quick steamer — this fairy lake, 
whose finny inhabitants you can see at a 
depth of eighty feet as plainly as you can 
the bird that sails through the air — every 
gold and azure spot on the trout, every 
stripe on the pike or bass — even the small- 
est pebble may be seen at that depth, so 
perfectly pure and limpid is the water. And 
its beautiful isles, which, Uke a flock of 
green swans, rock upon its mirror-surface, 
actually rock — for these isles, though rest- 
ing upon beds of stone, are covered wiUi 
moss and shaded by glorious forest trees, 
whose minutest branches and leaves are re- 
flected with wonderful clearness in the tide. 
And then the shores-^so bold, so pictur- 
esque — sometimes rising so abruptly that 
they actually bend over the water — cover- 
ed with ^een leaves and bright flowers, 
and loading the air with freshness and per- 
fume ! Ah, a trip on Lake George — a trip 
on Lake George !" 

He suddenly stopped. The old man was 
looking at him with a pleased expression. 
Luitgarde dropped her eyes, for she had 
been staring in astonishment that the young 
man*s tongue had so suddenly become free. 
This glowmg description was a day-beam, 
which enlightened her concerning the state 
of Rambleton's mind ; and occasionally she 
would cast a searching glance at him. 

** What season," b^an the old man, " is 
the least dangerous for a voyage to the 
United States ?^' 

" Thanks to the excellence of our pack- 
et-ships, no season of the year is danger- 
ous," replied Rambleton; "but to travel 
quickly the months from January to May 
are perhaps the best ; in October also east- 
erly winds prevail. Any month is well 
enough to return in." 

" But what season of the year woidd 
you recommend for enjoyment ?" asked the 
old man ; " is it your spring or your sum- 
mer ?" 

" To tell you the truth," replied Ramble- 
ton, somewhat embarrassed, " our spring is 
incomplete, or rather it breaks in too soon." 

** Too soon !" exclaimed the listening trio 
in astonishfiient. 

** I speak with regard to the northen 
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htoisphftre," replied the yotoi^mto; <* The 
sdence df astronomy teaches us an import* 
arit fact connected With the changes 61 our 
climate. The slandng position 6f the €arA 
ih het flight around the sun, or what is 
technically called the obliquity of the eciip* 
tic, is, as you knoi\' the cduse of the changes 
of the seasons. This obliquity has dimii^ 
ished a great deal within the last two thou- 
sand years-^perhaps the eig:hticth part 
But, notwithstanding^ this fact the heat and 
cola have increased in the -United States— 
1 mean the Eastern States. The thermometer 
at New- York will fall to aero, while on 
this side of the ocean, in the same latitude, 
it will stand at thirty-two degreed above^ oi 
Bt the f feezing point. The most excessive 
heat with us is aJto frdm eight to ten de- 
crees more than with >'ou. This great dif- 
ference of heat and cold depends principal- 
ly upon the di&rent positions of the two 
continents to the ocean, and the preyalenee 
of Westerly winds. With uS^a westeisly 
wind is a liuid breezci and consequently 
warm in the summer and cold in- the winter. 
In £urope the case is exactly different 
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The young man hesitated « moment., He 
seemed to be aWare that hi^ defence- of the 
American spring might inyblve hima little;! 
but,' like a person lost in a labyrinth ^ from' 
iwhich he would extricate himself by run- 
ning at random in any direction, heeontin- 

"ued hastily: i ■ ■ ■« 

" The ocean is not as much exposed to 

'the extremes of heat and coM as the iland. 
The ray^ of the sun f alhn^ upon the land 
^warm only the surface^ without penetrating 
deeply, So that in winter the warm surface 
cools sooner than the' inunense > body of 

- '^Nrater which is heated to a great deptn by 
the son. What proves this,": be <:ontinuea 
in a tonie of learned authority,*^ is the sir 

' tnilar phenomena which we hnd in CJuna. 
That country, being situated like our East- 
ern States, nas the same general climate as 
New England ; while our Western Staies; — 

'and even the western part of the State of 
New York-^^-A^proach lieox to the tempera- < 
'ture of Middle Europe.'^ 

' The youn^ man looked up and suddenly 
stopped. His glance had fallen upon Luit- 

' garde, who had steadily «tared at i. him dur- 
ing this long explanation. At last aroguish; 
flmile began to play ftbout her lips^ in spite 
of th( eflon she made to suppress it. And 
What gitl of eighteen could have forbome £l 
smile at such a^^ terribly learned explanation, 
which-^like most learned explanations — 

' left the main question uiiansweredi ? She 
gazed at him, as if interxially considerjing 

""tine object of his argument) bixt la light 
shake of the head showed that'aha soulci 



not understand the young man, who— im 
everything else a perfect gentlemani— s*emei 
suddenly 4o have become insufierabiy pe- 
dantic. 

The old man, also, seemed astonished. 
The simple, nay alQK>st school 'boy learn-» 
ing, appeared to put his German worldly 
knowledge to a hard task, and he was just 
considering what he should do with hia 
young antipode. He looked at him in 
wonder; the sudden transition seemed un- 
accountable to the good German ; and, ia 
reality, it' was a strsm^,. a leal. American 
transition'-^wbichf with a thousand other 
things, goes to prove that we, are a strange 
peopev 

A truly strange people 1-^e roughest, 
most sober,.. most inaccessible, nepulsive, 
kindy importunate, tacitnm, loquacious pej&- 
ple — ^whicb, ten minutes after being . tcr 
pulsed* again overloads you with the cor- 
nucopia of its pljenty, forces you lo accept 
its presents, hangs upon you like, a turr, 
opens'its purse and l^feart, and in. its Jiber- 
«Jity excites your lextreme wonder; a p^- 
ple, whoy if you touch its jvreak side or a^opt 
•one 'Of' its !notk)Q*-rand we tiave manyTtr- 
only lor a moment,, kno.v<rs no end to i^ 
friendships receives you in tpumph* leads 
you about — ^at. least until, your evil genius 
p^ys yoRi>a tvcki and .ypugive a danger- 
ous kick to that hobby, and put Unci§ Sam 
or Brother Jonathan into ill humoc. Mount 
thC' hobby;: and the same man who ton 
minutes ibefore, scornful and. suspicious, 
wtould: not .grant you a word, will sudderdy 
astonish ypu by hia ;. loquacity, and ulti- 
mately drive you to despair by the same 
means. Ask him a question, about one .of 
our railroads, and you will have the, history 
of railroads and, eyeijything. pertaining there - 
ito I from tthe. infancy, pf Tubalcain, the first 
artificer in iron, down to Stephenson. Y.ou 
are lucky if, upon a second question coh- 
cerning our gpod . city of Manhattan, you 
ihsiye not to go jbacl^ to Christopher Colum- 
bus, or Americus Vespucius, or Hendrick 
JiludsoQ ! and his, Dulci. navigators. We are, 
believe me, a< peculiar pepplie — quiet, sober, 
and : reflective— rperfect Romans a,t pne time, 
at another, ingenuous uid unsophisticated. 
Notwithstanding our sagacity and love of 
accumulating wealth, if you permit us to 
indulge our egoism, we forget . wisdom, 
.and even doUarti, and.it is the, easiest thing 
iar the: world .to put ns in leading-strings. 
We are ; famous ifpr examining e verj^-thing ab 
;«i«>i ^md with ti ■ minuteness over. which 
your patience might run tpseed, hke JDu^Jh 

The old man, after some conm^eifi^Jipn, 
seemed so perfectly satisfied with tms Ame- 
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Hcan meteorological explanation, that he 
did hot express the slightest douk, and^^ 
looked out upon the lake. Luitgarde did 
the same thing, 1)Ut odcasi'OTially cast a ade 
glatrtce at the yqurig liiaWiTThich seenied in- 
tended to banish 'm6 irivoious smile from 
the corriert of her mouth. The heavy 
douid had agam fi6ttl<id upon Rambleton's 
noble features, which, in spite of his sab- 
lime indifference, betrayed an elevated and 
discriminating mind;' and his datk blue 
' eyes, fun of active thought, his fine aqui- 
line nose, and his sharp and almost convul- 
sively closed lips, indicated a hitter pain, 
which seemed to Oppress his breasrt, and 
was no doubt the cause of that thought- 
lessTiess whi6h had led him- to this pedantic 
lecture onf astronomy. ' 

And as the maiden again ' thoughtfully 
opens her brilliant eye, and it restsupon the 
young man, this thought setema to occur to 
her, and the ea^, frivdous smil*' gives 
place to an expression of sympathy?^ A 
scarcely audible sigh at the same moment 
broke from 'Rambleton's breast, and fully 
confirmed the opinion of Lui%arde; 

They bad passed Pfafficon,'and continu- 
ed on the road to N-^ — ^n. The moon look- 
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ed brightly down upon the quiet lake i the 
towers of Rapperswyl loomed up in the dis- 
tance like the ghostly relics of an earlier 
age, and in the background rose in huge 
gloomy outlines the gigantic mountains of 
Swytz and St Gdle ; and over all the 
diadowy scene fell a dreamy silence. 

They had now arrived at the hotel and 
bathing-house. William had already de- 
scended and caught Wilhelmiiiainhisarms; 
and Luitgarde had been helped out by the 
old man. Rambleton stood gazing abstract- 
edly upon this interesting family Merrily 
the joyous party^ who had 'been joined by 
the married couple, hurried up the stairs, 
where servants awaited them with lights. 
Rambleton, lost -in thought, looked after the 
vanishing party, all of whom had gone ex- 
cept Luitgarde and her father. 

" Mr. Rambletoni'' said the old man, in 
a friendly voice, " are you in a hurry r' 

««I am.** 

"And do you wish to readh Zurich yet 
to-day?*' 

" [ am very sorry to say that is impossi- 
ble." 

«* No, sir ; our horses have been idle for 
some days, and can easily trot to Zurich." 

" You are most kind, sir — but—" 

" No objections, my dear Mr. Ramble- 
ton. You can go to Zurich in my carriage^ 
and immediately, if you wish itp-^— -" 

«• You are very obliging, sir — but— i— " 

•* You will not avail yourself of my of- 



fer before to-moirow morning, then f and 
of coursef you will give us your compaay 
lor the evening;. This is as it abouldbic 
Then what would you do at Zurich at raid* 
n»ht > You will not find a soul at the ho- 
tef awake, and certainly you could not 
thihk of buskiess before eight o'clock in the 
morfting. If you leave here afithree o'clock, 
you wfll have plenty of time. It i» now 
nine.*'- -' ■"■ - 

Wliile the old man ur^ Rsaeibleton with 
so much kindness, Lmtgarde's eyes, from 
which her soul seemed to look forthi wexie 
bestmins full upon him. There was an ir- 
resistible magnetism in those bright orba 
which drewrhim involuntarily toward the 
stairs, acd all ^ree ascended. 

Before they reached the top the notes of 
a c[uick wakz struck thdr ears. Wilhel- 
mina, in her hat and shawl, had hurried 
into the saloon, thrown open the piano, aad 
after a short prelude be^n one of Strauas^a 
most dashing waltzes^ This sinial acted 
upon the young neople like an alarm gun 
upon drowsy soldiers — they were instantly 
on the alert, and in noisy motion. William 
hurried to the table which stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, and with the aasistanoe of 
a servant carried it to a comer ; then he van 
to the side of Wilhelmina, who threw (^ 
her hat and c^wl, pressed Misa Rohr into 
her seat at the piano, and the next moment 
the girl and her wild cousin flew round the 
room in the rapid figures of the waits 
The married couple unable to resist the 
temptation had joined them; and when the 
old man, Luitgarde and Rambleton arrived 
at the door of the saloon, the extemporane- 
ous dance was fully under way. 

Rambleton looked on with surprise ; the 
two couples danced so merrily, so extrava- 
gantly, and yet with such gentle grace and 
modesty, that the famous waltz— of which 
he had entertained a very unfavorable opin- 
ion — seemed perfectly unexceptionable, aa- 
luraU graceful and modest. 

*' Why, my dear children, are you at it 
again ? Well, * Life let us cherish, while 
yet the taper glows.' My dear Rambleton, 
why eo sad and thoughtful ?" he asked 
turning to the young American. " We are 
here en /ami/fe, in the country; and con- 
sequently without restraint It is trifles 
like these which mark the bright days in 
the almanac of our existence, and Lessen the 
pressure of the heavy work-days. Wc our- 
selves must enliven and cherish our own 
lives — ^we are the arbiters of our own 
fate." 

The young man was silent 

«« Can you resist when Euterpe and Terp- 
sichore c^l ? I pould not have done it at 
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your age," said the old man. And as he 
aaid thS^ with gentle force he took Ramble- 
tbn's hat from his head. 

Rambleton raised his anns, which, aa if 
directed by some secret influence, met those 
of Luitgarde, and the next moment they 
were floating through the mazes of the 
whirling dance. 

Was there ever a more beautiful couple ! 
The German girl gently encircled by the 
arm of the nobly formed American; that 
Jovely face, overspread with the delicate 
tints of the peach-blossom — the noble fore- 
rhtad and nose, tin pen retrousse^ d la Ma- 
,ria Stvari^ihe dj^ep Wue, liquid eye, with 
the thoughtful, jnild and ingenuous gl^ce 
*— the swan-like neck — ^the graceful form, 
so well displayed in the light summer-dress, 
^floating along by the side of the^ handsome, 
manly republican. At first there was some- 
: thing diffident and stiff in his motions, al- 
: thoug;h he had waltzed at Saratoga and in 
the City Hotel ; but, enraptured by the thou- 
sand- charms of his partner, his motions 
gradually became nrK)re easy, bold and na- 
tural, till at last he danced forgetting all the 
. world beside. A. horn and a clarionet had 
nibrengthened the ojcche^tra. These instru- 
fflpents* played by the two jagers of the 
f family in quite an artistic manner, consid- 
erably improved the dance. Still more ex- 
• ^ited became the dancers, .fei]getting even 
themselves in their raptures. Suddenly the 
' music ceased. Rambleton and his partner 
: were still dancing, and they continued until 
they reached a window in one comer of the 
room, where they recovered themselves. 

They looked at each other with eyes eX" 
- pressive of the highest delight and gratifica- 
tion; their souls seemed to have become 
acquainted in this short dance, and to have 
mingled into one.. They could not speak, 
but their eyes were more eloquent Uian 
angels' tongues. 

Luitgarde had approached the window 
and looked out.; the cool evening breeze 
waved the blond, silken locks «rhich hung 
, over her snowy neck, and kissed with a 
CTateful coolness her /lushed cheeks and 
brow. 

" Luitgarde ! Miss Luitgarde ! " said Ram- 
bleton, with a choking voice, as he rose 
from an adjoining chair and quickly picked 
up a shawl and carefully spread it over the 
shoulders of the charming girl. Laying his 
hand gently upon her arm, he drew her 
from the window, and closed it. She 
thanked him silently, with a kind glance of 
her glistening eye. His eye, as if spell- 
bound, rested upon her, and every feature 
of his countenance spoke rapture, deep 
rapture. Gradually, however, his look 



became thoughtful, and his lips moved, as 
if he would speak, but quickly closed 
again. Luitgarde anxiously looked at him , 
yet, though his lips trembled convulsively, 
as if moved involuntarily by some hidden 
pain, he could not utter a word. The 
youn^ girl anxiously caught his hand, ex 
daimmg — 

«'Mr. Rambleton!" 

He disengaged his hand, passed it across 
his forehead, and, with his eye unwillingly 
averted, said in a broken voice : 

" Miss Luitgarde, I must go.*' 

** You must ? " she whispered almost in- 
audibly, carelessly playing with her belt 

" I must," he continued, with quivering 
lips, " I must go immediately — yes, imme- 
diately away ! " 

"You must go away?" she repeated 
softly; "and why ? '* 

"\\Tiy?" he echoed, thoughtfully — 
" Why ? " he repeated slowly, and as if the 
question tore his heart. His eyes became 
dim, wandering, and wild. With a sudden 
warmth he caught her hand, but the next 
instant his warmth passed, and he most res- 
pectfully carried the hand to his lips, at the 
same time saying, sorrowfully — 

" I take the liberty to avail myself of a 
dancer's privilege. Adieu! 'Fare thee well, 
and if for ever, still for ever fare thee 
well ! ' " 

" And you must go ? " said the old man, 
stepping forward. 

Rambleton's lips trembled again ; a tear 
for an instant dimmed his eye, but with a 
powerful effort he roused himself, looked at 
the father a moment, and said quietly : 

" I must go." 

" Can you not at least give us this even- 
ing ? In four hours you can easily reach 
Zurich. It is now past nine. What would 
you do so early in town ? Save the watch- 
men, you will not find a soul awake. You 
would confer a real pleasure on us by stay- 
ing, for we are much interested in your 
country, and have even personal cause to 
importune you." 

** I cannot remain," said Rambleton, witn 
struggling voice and averted eye. 

With a disappointed look the old man 
examined him a moment, and then said, 
shaking his head : 

** Well, Mr. Rambleton, if you absolutely 
must go, go in Heaven's name, and may the 
Lord be with you." 

While the old man said this, he had held 
llambleton's hand in his own, and the 
young American had stood with his eyes 
fixed upon the .floor. Now he looked up. 
glanced around, cast a long anxious gaze 
upon Luitgarde, then respecttully bringm^ 
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her hand to his lips, he whispered in a low 
tone: 

«* I thank yo« for the happy, the blessed 
enjoyment ■ " 

Not another word could he get over his 
tongue, and, hastily bowing to her and to 
the others, he walked quickly toward the 
door. At the threshold he turned once 
more, and his gaze met that of Luitgarde. 
Murmuring a low farewell, and bowing 
again, he took his hat from the hand of a 
servant, left the saloon, and hurried down 
the stairs. 

" Mr. Rambleton ! — one moment ! *' cried 
the old man ; " the horses are unharnessed. 
Only an instant, till they are before the car- 
riage again." 

Hambleton's soul was too full to hear 
more; he had already taken the road to 
Pfafficon. 

" Quickly, Thomas ! " cried the old man ; 
" quickly ! Get out the brown horses and 
drive after the gentleman.** 

Thomas came from the stable. 

«« Take him to Richterswyl, where you 
will stop until he arranges his business, 
and then drive immediately to Zurich." 

" Very well, your grace." 

" And be quick,'* continued his grace, 
« He is already gone, and you must find him 
on the way to the village.*' 

In a few minutes the carriage.was rat- 
tling rapidly along the road which Bamble- 
ton had taken; it stopped an instant, and 
then again rumbled forward. When the 
sound of the wheels had died away in the 
distance, and all was quietness and silence, 
the old majt returned to his family. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THJS LETTERS. 

The young American had left deep and 
various impressions behind. As the old 
man entered the saloon, he found the ladies 
at the window, where, with Luitgarde, they 
looked after the departing carnage, while 
the son and son-in-law were in lively con- 
versation at the door. 

" Is it not strange," said the latter, in a 
slightly ironical tone, "that Fate, which 
since the morning seemed determined to 
bring us into close affinities, now again pre- 
vents our intentions, simply because this 
young man belongs to a nation of people 
among whom our German mode of thought 
and action does not prevail ?'* 

" But tell me. father, what so suddenly 
oceurred to him? He seemed to be very 



comfortable in our circle,*' observed the 
more serious William. 

"It came suddenly upon him,** replied 
the father. " I cannot understand the young 
man. Some strong motive urges him — but 
what it is I cannot tell. It must be some- 
thing mysterious." 

"I think,^* observed the son-in-law, "that 
I can well explain the strange behavior of 
the young man, from the national character- 
istics of his countrymen, who are even more 
inaccessible and heartless than Englishmen 
— of whom Jean Paul says, in his pecu- 
liarly delicate manner, that the 9x;quaintance 
of a son of Albion was, "next to that of a 
strange dog, most hard to gam. From all I 
see and hear of these Americans, I cannot 
admire their mzinners. William, I wish 
you every sifccessin your enterprise, but — " 

" They may have peculiarities with which 
we can scarce agree,** observed the old man, 
thoughtfully ; "but then they have quali- 
ties which we Germans should adopt as 
soon as possible. My dear Frederic, our 
nobie and stately mode of thought is very 
well — sixty yeeirs ago it was even more in 
place than now. We are now at a period 
of transition. We certainly have a few 
great statesmen, who hope to equalize in- 
terests, quiet disturbances, support what ex- 
ists, and secure our hereditary rights. I 
wish them success. But when I consider 
these statesmen, and the countries under 
their care — how they are far behind those 
who give way to the new order of things 
and suit themselves to the constant phases 
of human progress — then it becomes clear 
to me that toe must also support these inno- 
vations or remain behind, and fall into pov- 
erty, contempt, dependence, nay perhaps 
even barbarism.** 

" But, papa, how came you to — . What 
has all this to do with the young man ?" 
stammered the son-in-law. 

** You will easily find the connection, my 
dear Frederic. Only this much allow me 
to observe, that your antipathy against the 
Americans and the reproaches which you 
would cast upon them for their supposed 
illiberality, may cost you dearer than you 
anticipate. We never go unpunished when 
we close eyes and ears to great social revo- 
lutions, for — do as we may — we can neither 
prevent nor evade them. As to this young 
man, we must remember that; far from nome, 
among entire strangers, he will naturally 
feel fiffident and uncomfortable, and con- 
sequently appear uncouth and even repul- 
sive to us. We have no right to miscon- 
strue what may appear rough to us-^at 
least / can see none. Rambleton would be 
alone. As a stranger he had cause to b» 
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careful in the selection of new acqusdnt- 
ances. So far from his reserved manner 
appearing disadvantageous in my eyes, I 
must confess, though I would gladly have 
formed a more intimate acquaintance — as 



'his entire manner shows what the Ehglish 
call a gentleman of good family — that his 
distant manner gave me a better idea of him. 
We Germans have a certain confidential, 
cordial— too cordial — mode of approaching 
the American ; the Englishman is more re- 
served. I have found that the more free a 
nation becomes, the more it loses in its 
natural kind-heartedness.* Look at our 
neighbor the Frenchman. What an immense 
- difference between the Frenchman of the pre- 
sent day and the Frenchman forty years ago ! 
I believe a good-natured people never could 
gain republican liberty. It is wrong to 
measure a stranger by our own scale." 

" To me," said William, " his manners 
appeared strange, yet strange in the hest 
sense of the word. There is something in 
his physiognomy which we seek in vain 
among European faces. We might possi- 
bly find something Uke it among English- 
men of the higher classes, and indeed scarce- 
ly there. This something is a quiet, cool, 
self-assured dignity. Hambleton has un- 
doubtedly some great sorrow. You can ob- 
serve this pain ; yet he masters it — remains 
still the same—aiways quiet, dignified, self- 
possessed. It is written on his foreheaid 
that he has never bowed to an earthly supe- 
rior, still less to a mortal pain." 

" If you had seen him as we saw him," 
said Frederic, " you would less admire his 
calm self-possession. I never saw a man 
so entirely beside himself as was this Ham- 
bleton, and all about a newspaper." 

" You ! have you seen him oeside him- 
self ?** asked William, in surprise. " Where 
did you see him?" 

" Before you arrived at the hill-top. 
Emily and myself were already there. Eam- 
bleton stood not thirty steps from us." 

" Oh, it must be a terrible sorrow !" was 
now heard from the young bride ; " a ter- 
rible fate which holds this young American 
in its fearful thraldom." 

The gentlemen, at these words, approach- 
ed the circle of ladies» in whose midst stood 
Luitgarde. 

** So, you had seen him before we ar- 
rived ?" asked William. 

" You know, papa, we left you and as- 
cended the hill which Mr. H n had 

pointed out, while you remained to exam- 
ine his manufactory.** 
«* Well, what saw you then, Emily ."' 
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** Oh, never did I dee the most mnMm; 

pain— rthe most fearful anxiety of soul, s» 
triily, so intensely pidtured upon a face be- 
fore !" .., ... 
«*Yes; but tell us the cause, the reason 
of it,** demanded William. 

«* It was a newspaper, a» I said before," 
observed Frederic. 

" Do let Emily tell her own story, Fied-. 
eiic," interrupted the father. 

" Yon know, papa, we were on the hijl 
before you. Well, Frederic and myseU 
stood scarce thirty steps from Hambleton, 
admiring the ' beautiful scenery spread out 
before us. The young American was lean* 
ing against a large gak tree, and did not ob- 
serve us. Before him stood the servant, or 
whatever he is, whom — as you know — he 
had sent to Zurich, and who now held. a 
bundle of newspapers or printed sheets in 
his hand. Hambleton took several papers 
successively from the servant, glanced over 
them in a listless manner, and then threw 
them on the ground near the servant's feet 
This disdainful conduct to his servant 
shocked me, for he might with as little ef- 
fort have put the papers back into his 
hands." 

**A real Anglo-American trait!" inter- 
rupted the young man. 

William nodded impatiently, and Emily 
continued: 

••The young man's insensibility to the 
beauties of nature also shocked me. But 
soon I had cause to change my hasty jiulg- 
ment. ' The servant handed him a very 
large sheet — simikir to those immense news- 
papers which your Havre correspondents 
sometimes send you, papa. Hambleton had 
scarcely cast his eye over it, when he be- 
came most deadly pale. He stared at the 
sheet with the most earnest expression ; 
his whole soul — the inmost recesses of his 
heart — seemed to be bent upon that page ; 
his lips at the same time moved convulsive- 
ly. I could hardly bear to look upon him." 
*« Poor unfortunate Hambleton !" sighed 
Luitgarde. 

"Then," continued Emily," he ran past 
us, hurried toward the road, stopped, and 
returned — all the while lost in thought, 
and his heaid hanging forward with the ap- 
pearance of a somnambulist. My heart 
almost bled for him, and I was just turning 
my eyes another way, unable longer to look 
upon the painful spectacle, when you join- 
ed us." 

" Yet his pain or sorrow could not have 
been so terribly intense," observed the son- 
in-law, lightly— *" for on your arrival h\a 
forehead sudd[enly became smooth, and he 
spoke rationally and calmly For myself I 
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pelieye his sorrow was somewhat affected, 
for the aelf-possession foUowied too qiiiekly. 
It appears to me that this Rkmbleton has 
that strong Ilngllsb trait-— that trait ol stu- 
died indifiSrence, of cold ahd silent hdt^b- 
tiness — which rarely fairs to infipbse u|)On 
our warm and open good-iiature.'* 

" But how wrong, Frederic T* said Luit- 
garde. '*What cause should he have to 
assume this grief ?'' 

Father and son were aleiit, neither of 
them replying to the insinuation of Fred- 
eric, both seemed thoughtful, particularly 
the old man, who appeared excited, walked 
up and down the room seyeral times with 
an irregular, uneasy step, and 'finally stop- 
ped short before Emily. 

"A paper was it, said you, which so 
wonderfully deranged him — a NeW-York 
paper ?'* asked the father. 

** Yes ; exactly like one of those papers 
sent to you from Havre." 

The old man shrunk back convulsively, 
and asked in an excited tone : 

" And you heard nothing of the contents 
— ^nothing of what put the young man so 
much beside himself ?" 

" Nothing, papa ; we only heard the ser- 
vant say that a Mr. L- , had come up 

from Basle expressly to bring Rambieton 
letters, which he would leave in no hands 
but his own. He would wait for him until 
morning ; but then he must return." 

« Mr. L '* cried William ; ** he is 

the banker — and is he not also an Ameri- 
can ? You say the servant told Rambieton 
that Mr. L — — himself had brought the 
letters?" 

" So he said; and farther, that the em- 
bassador at Paris had written to Mrl L 

about the letters, requesting him to deliver 
them as soon as possible into the hands of 
Mr. Rambieton." 

The old man changed color as he listen- 
ed to his daughter's words, and became 
much excited. He walked i^pidly up and 
down the saloon, and uttered, in disjointed 
sentences, " The old General — ^the Bank — 
his enmity known — the rabble on his side 



follow, any traveller, though be were tea 
times a lord, all the way to Zuricb." 

" And you believe, then, tbi^ someduii^ 
a^gainst the bank— '—'* 

The old man heeded him not, bat faiil^ 
ran up and down the room. 

<^6\it you also expect letters r* aakei 
William. 

" Anxidusly !" replied the lather 

"How,then, if I " 

A light seemed suddenly to break upon 
the old man. Without a word he took his 
son's arm and driew hun through the door 
of the. saloon. into his cabinet. The iiamily 
looked wonderingly after them, but did not 
luag remain in suspense; in a few mo- 
ments the bell of the cabinet was rung 
violently, and a servant approached the 
door. 

*< Francis will bold himself in readiness 
to start for Zurich at two o'clock. You 
will immediately pack Wilham's clothes 
into his travelling trunk: the chamber* 
maid will attend to his linen. You, my 
dear children," turning to his famOy, «*go 
to your suppers. I am engaged with Wil- 
liam. Perhaps we may follow you ; but 
you had better send some cold meiett and a 
bottle of wine into the cabinet." 

"But, papa, what has happened ? — what 
has so sudden ly * * 

The old mail looked at the son-in-law 
with a glance which cUt off the question at 
once. 

"A newspaper, my dear Frederic," he 
said, after a moment. ** Well may a news- 
paper bring, us advices to pale our cheeks 
and lame our tongues ! It can bring ush— 
yes, yes — ^pbverty, riches— many, many 
changes it can bring us 1" 

** But what has a New York paper to do 
with our poverty or riches ? How comes it 
that- — -" 



at the father with astonishment. 

*' Do you suspect this has connection 
with tiie bank?" asked William, in an 
undertone." 

"Heaven grant that it rhaynot'be so! 
But how otherwise could this American be 
fio wrought upon ? They are so cold, so 
immovable — only questions of money stif 
them from their ajpathy. Tliis young man 
is rich--of ^ gooa house ; and' aA eitpress 
comes to him — the banker hiMself. These 
purse-proud Basleans aic not the people to 

. 2* 



"My dear Frederic, do not ask. Per- 
haps this youn^ man has been sent to us as 
a warning, which it might not be well to 
slight; for^ -" 

He did not finish the setitence, but opened 

the door, j)assed in and shut it with a force 

— a hot-headed man V^ The family looked I which betrayed great excitement. The son- 



in-la^iv looked after him in astonishment. 

" Is it not strange," he observed to his 
wife; ** that the appearance and departure 
of an entirely unknown person sheuld so 
suddenly chSmge as it were our very exist- 
ence, and reverberate with such harsh dis- 
cord through the bwmony of our souls .>* 

" This sudden disappearance strikes roe 
in an entirely different light now,?* said *he. 
<* Itisnot the un80cad.bk, DUt the mora omin^ 
ous features of bis c(»diict that uowlris^ilHi 



me.' 



"I only hope," osid the gentle Shakspi 
nan, " tnat papa is not entacKled in nn 
way with these Americans. N? 500J ivi 
come of it All our aiuio^mnceB, dintiir! 
ances, the discontent of nafions— -. It 
, Hm ob\j country which I hale. Etbh ih 
young man " 

But Lwlgarde uJenced hei, pulling at )t< 
eash, and whiepering the woids of h 
favorite poet : 



onld wUliitlT kthI it, 



Five hours afterward Ramblelon wag 
seated in the hotel of the Shwaue, his eyes 
directed to the lalce, feet upon the table, and 
very leisurely rocking in Uie arm-chair. As 
the clock struck sii, a koock was heard at 
the door. He looked up, and at his ™rrf; 
a busy little round man entered, having iwo 
letters in his hand. 



" You a 



iMr. - 



_ .ja be," said Bambleton. 

" My name is L . I am the . 

May I beg to see your passport?" 

" Yonder it is," said Rambleton, pointing 
to the table, and at the SBiiui time rubbing 
□pen his sleepy eyes. 

The little man ecamined the passport in 
an instant. 

" You will excuse me," said he, lery 
poMtely, " but, as a man of business — a? a 
■on of one of the first New York houses — 
you must know that, among other things, I 
am commissioned to pul into your hnnds 
th. two letters. Your embassador re- 
quested me to deliver them as soon as pos- 
sible, and to despatch you positively by the 
next packet from Havre." 

During these last words, the man had 
become exceedingly friendly. 

"1 have," he began again, "ordered a 

Slace to be retained for you on the Mallt: 
it Miihlhousen," 

The young man made no reply; he had 
broken the seals of the letters, and seemeJ 
to devour the words with his eyes. 

" As I just happened to have some btisi- 
. ness at Zurich, 1 thought I might beg the 
honor of your company. We might leave 
. immediately." EaJnbieton was still a.b- 
sorhed with the letters. " As I under^iaiid , 
you have arrived in the carriage of iBaron ' 
..'Schochptcin — a ntost respectable, worthy 
^ hoa(K.lWoI the Baron ScliochBtei:rs — " 
.;>. IlamblcUQ.heai^ not a word. " He has re- 
tired with a handsome fortune — has given 
the business lo the middle son, the eldcsl 



has the real estate, and the yonngeet wIU 
shortly go to " 

He suddenly stopped, for the eyes of his 
new travelling companion assumed a fierce 
expression, as he hurried over the letters. 

" No bad news I hope, my dear sir ?" 

Bambleton looked at him for a momenl. 
and then at his letters. 

" For Heaven's sake ! have you bad 
news?" exclaimed L^^- 

" I must away, my good man," said Ram- 
bleton, rising. 

"Have you bad news?" repeated (be 

" I tell you I must go immediately i" 

'* Yes, yes, immediately. I have already 
given orders to my coachman. We have 
relays at Bragg, and at one o'clock we shall 
be al Basle." 

" Butwhatdoes that concern me!" asked 
Bambleton, staring at the other. 

" You will travel with me ? " 

"Who are you, sir?" 

The man looked at him and shook his 

head. "MynameisL lamthe 

We travel ti^elher and immediately." • 

Rambleton quickly offered his hand. 

" But the news, the news?" began the 
Basle banker. 

"Shall we travel.'" asked Rambleton, 
again staring into the letters, and then out 
upon the lake. Suddenly he jumped up, 
threw open the windows, and cried 

With two jumps he was out of the door, 
hurried down the stairs, through an entry 
the egrees to which he found locked, and 
hurried back. 

"Where would you go to, air?" asked a 
garyon. 

" Thunder!" growled Rambleton, " how 
does one reach the street ?" 

" Down here, sir. 1 will show you the 

He followed the boy down the stairs, out 
the door, and into the street Nothing was 
to be seen bat milkmen and maids, wagons 
loaded with barrels and drawn by oxen, 
emitting horrible vapois, so that he wasob- 
liged to hold his nose between his fingers. 

" Where would you go to ?" again asked 
the gar 5 on. 

" Where is the carriage gone to ."' 

The garron shook his head, and Ramble- 
ton grumblingly returned to the stairs. 

"What was it, my dear sir 1 " asked the 
banker. " You left your chest open, and 
"old and drafts in it. We are certainly in 
Switzerland ; but. iu hotels one must not 
trust here farther than in any other coun- 
try." 

" Monsieur Scoc . Curse that name! 



EHBARKAliON. 



'"ffi'-think's be sees the Vi^n !" growled ' 
the Bemer, with a knowing EiniJe. 

The mulatto ahook bis head. Ramble- 
Ion sufleted hb) to put on hisTest, coal, ami 
even his hal. The mulatto then took Oic 
chatouUe and dressing-case, and the Betntr 
shouldered ihe travelling trunk, yel Bam- 
bleton Glill gazed al the myHlic comer. 
" Mr. Eamblelon, we muel go I" 
Without waiting for a leply they Btarled 
— liiBt the Berner, then the Hteward, and 
after them Bambleton. He heard noUiinir, 
saw nothing; mechanically, ioEtinctively, 
he walked forward a few steps — then slow- 
ly backward, as if oscillating between two 
attractive powers, or rather a centrifufral 
and a canlripetal force — ^hiseyeall the while 
gazing eastward, like some Gheber zealiii 
watching for the hret gold-tlaefa from tiis 
Fire^jod. Thus gazing, our dreaming htro 
moved backward and forward like a vepwl 
laboring against a heavy sea, which, afli>r 
yielding to a mighty wind, finaily falls 






and forcibly drew him along, 
ler of an h< " " 
pushing bac 
lew hundred steps between Ihe house and 
the iiBckel, The clock struck nine. The 
steward had become vexed; and taking 
itambleton's arm, he drew him by main 
strength to the quay. 

"That is the Secretary!" he cried in bin 
obtuse ears. 

•' The S?crelary .'" replied Rambleton, a^ 
if waking from sleep, "The Seerelary !" lie 
repeated. And as ne oi>ened his eyes, and 
looked up and around, his features becairm 
suddenly lively, the half-slupid eitprewinn 
of his face disapjwared, his eye lighted up 
with proud fire as he contemplated the glo- 
rious symmetry, ihe nobie proportions nf 
the mighty vessel — the sharp bow, the light 
elliptic bend of her «des, the graceful tnlt 
masts, (he trim spars and snowy sails of the 
nautical palace. 

" Once more upon my own country's bot- 
tom !" he cried, drawing a long breath ; and 
climbing up the ship's ade, he jumped 
upon deck, shook himself like one shaking 
olT a fever-dream, and with a happy lonk 

f lanced around. All trace of the areamer 
ad disappeared. The foretaste of life at 
sea — that prcsaic and yel highly poetic ex- 
istence h?-j scared away dreams and morbid 
fancies. Was he not upon his own ground 
— the ground and bottom of his nafive coun- 
try 7 — in the midst of a strange land~upon 
his own grrStni, no longer a stiaiiger arid n 
foreigner '■ Ajid as he looks bade upon 



the 'houses, and ttotts, and lunples of ttie 
French harbor, how happy he feels! 

Oh, it is a glorious feeling — a noble feel- 
ing — in the midst of a strange country, to 
stand upon our own ground '. — one of the 
ost proud and elevating feelings; one 
hich may well make the American or the 
Briion proud of his name and nation, and 
cause him to look down upon other lands 
and people ! Both love the oaken bottom — 
as their second home they love it ; at every 
step they lake upon her planks their hearts 
beat higher; for those firm planks have 
really become their home, their second 
father-land, consecrated by the most noble 
blood of p^riols— the blood of the Percys, 
the Decalurs, the Bainbridges, the Hulls, 
the flodneys, and the Nelsons ! These 

Silanks have become a second home, a 
ather'shouee, and on them, aa in a father's 
dwelling, we live and thrive ! We love 
these glorious bulwarks; with our wealth we 
beautify and strengthen and adorn them ! 
Even aa from our own farm-yards we hear 
the lowing of cows, the bleating of shee|>, 
the cackling of chickens— 4ven as from 
well-filied hams the wakeful chanticleer 
sounds his shrill clarion at the day-dawn, 
even thus upon our proud ship's deck are 
we saluted ; and voices of far-off father- 
land thrill through every nerve ! Oiily 
Britons and Americans have discovered this 
second home ; or it others have diecovere<l, 
only they have gained it. Olher nations 
also have vessels ; yet they were not and 
are not homes; they are more like strange 
and solitary ground. 

But Rambleton had no longer time for 
meditation. Everything remindeB him of 
the reality that he wasal home. His father- 
land spoke from every corner: the lowing 
cow, tlie grunting pig, the cackling hens, 
the bleating sheep — all were in a manner 
his compatriots. Even the hundreds of 
German men, women and children — their 
stupid gaze at the last city of their native 
hemisphere, and again upon the westward 
aea — even these seemed familiar (o him. He 
had seen Ihem.in troops of hundreds pass 
before his father's marble house, before his 
fertile farms — the same disappointed hopes, 
sorrows and troubles upoi their anxious 
faces. Behind, toward the stem, beneath a 
roof reatingupon slender bronze pillars, are 
the cabin passengers — Irish, French and Ger- 
mans, who have gathered from all Europe. 
Farther back is a more stiffgroup yel; and, 
to judge from (heir dry features, they are 
Americans. Several of the passengers meet 
Hamblelon politely, greeting him warmly; 
others examine him suspiciously. Every 
where ttiere is Anierican. life, bnaneaa. 



fautle. Bwnbleton hutily entan the cabu, 
hurries down the rnqhogany atBJr-way iulo 
Ihe uloon, and walks up to number seven. 

•' What is tblE, Bteward ,'" he cried. 

Four trunks, six bHRdbosM, two carpe<- 
bags, a dozen boxes and cbeets. laf in wild 
confusion upon the two bed" iu the littJe 
Btate-roora number seven. 

The steward scratcbed his eai and rt- 

" Mr. Rombielon, the big EngUsh lad^' 

"The big English lady ? The big Eng- 
lish lady.'" queried Rambleton, looiuDg »i 
the travelling companions around him. 

" Slick to your rights, Mr. Rambleton," 
grumbled a round, red-cheeked man dt 
forty, in a bright green coat 

"Only imagine," said a second, who 
might be ten years older ; " she wants one 
of the lame minors from the gentlemen's 
saloon! What does she want with the 
mirror .' She does not shave, I presume ; 
and if she does, the one she has in bfr 
stale-room is large enough " 

" Without ceremony," said the other, 
" she took an arm-chaur from my room." 

'* She should come to me !" added a third. 

That moment a figure came from the 
ladies' saloon. Rambleton Blared. 



And she was a big lady. A figure full 
six feet high, weighing at least twelve slonf, 
or, by our Lady! fifteen. She wears :i 
head dress, half turban half melon shaped 
— ju»t the thing for a Pacha living near thi^ 
confines of Tar&ry; an immense tri -colored 
cockade at the front. The upper part of 
tbia massive bust, a few d^^ees to the 
south, shows an enormous hoeom. Im- 
mense arms, like the booms of a Nantucket 
whaler ; around the wrists a pair of halt- 
pound bracelets, tviib coarse cameos, re- 
presentinz Brutus and Cassius ; a massive 
agralTe of Prussian metal at her zone, and 
in the middle in haul-relief Robespierre 
grinning from an immense heckclolb and 
whiskeis; over the whole bust a variety of 
no less than five chains, on which were 
suspended opera-glaases, lonpion, portraits, 
andemelling' bottles, the whoTefiguredresHd 
in a green hnntiog-habit and ateppinE up 
with the weight ana importance of a cobnel 



In the one hand she holds ao octavo 
volume, iit the other herlorgnon. Readic;^ 
she enteral looks at the stranger ihxoiuh 
the loTgnon ; continues to read ; raises the 
book, casts a fiery glance upon it; raises, 
uUj, book 



" Godlike Tom Painat how njl^ mn 
thy words '." 

Ag^n she brings book sod loigDon be- 
fore ner eyes, looks at Rambleton with a 
searching glance, and with a voice that 
would sbameaspeaking-trumpei she began ; 

" This is probably the gallant gentleman 
who so kindly remembers what is due to 
ladies, ^id forgetting all selfishness, hae 
given up his stale-room to us. Now we are 
convinced that Ibe noble, high-minded fons 
of America are ever ready to sacrifice their 
comfort to the ladies. Bui for alt our 
knowledm every new feature of this glo- 
rious tableau surprises ns. Ah, you are an 
American ! Your noble front, that highly 
intelligent eye, all show it ; there can be no 
doubt. I must see your skull." • 

•' Madam !" cried Rambleton, wilb a face 
betraying much embarrassment at the new 
lesson which he was about to receive in 
the knowledge of men and manners. 

The !ac]y again gazed at the young man 
through her loignon and cried m the same 
tnimpet-voiee. 

"Ciorinde! biing me Dr. Spurzheim's 
last essay — the one m a blue cover. It my 
eye deceives me nol, I must find upon ihal i 
fine head the organ of gallantry '," 

" Madam !" cried he, more posiiively. 

" I am," again interrupted the migbly 
woman, " mostparticularly obliged for your 
gallanliy; and 1 think I can give you no 

better acknowledgment but, Clorinda, 

where are you ! " 

" Madam 1" again exclaimed Rambleton . 

" I am much obliged to you, my dear — 
what is your name ? Of course you go 
wilb us ! Oh, you must go ! I am fond of 
seeing eallanl gentlemen around me, who 
are intelligent, of good house, who know 
their devoirs to ladies, and share our senti- 
ments. Still single, 1 should suppose.'" 
she coolinucd, cuter another examination, 
with a slight smile. "Ah! I advise you 
to be on yourguard. In this snug and cosy 
life at sea:— in this confidential intercourse, 
feelings will awake." 

'< Madam !" said Rambleton, "you do 
not seem Co know thai this stale-room—" 

" Do you know," she continued in a 
louder voice, " whether the captain has 
taken in fresh oynters, green peas, and truf- 
fles? I would be inconsolable if be had 
forgotten them." 

" Madam 1" said Rambleton again 

" But," she interrupted him, " be should 
be reminded of diese things ; and who could 
be mote proper than iha^lant, the obliging 
— yes, my deer— what is voat name .' VOW 
certainly will best 
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'•■ *« llief "sre -"Oeitiiniy i^mete trifles ; but 
you know, at Bca we get so dull, so entirely 
incapable — apropos, stevrardesd !'*^ she- cried 
to the "black chambermaid ; " stewardess ! 
I presume the gentlemen will have no ob- 
jection if I take another of the large mirrom 
into our state-room, and put a small one in 
its place." 

»' Madam !". began Rambleton once more. 

*'0h !** interrupted she, •* I know what 
vou would say, mon chSre. Sir Edward I 
'Sir Edward !" 

" Will you suffer this ?" whispered the 
man of forty in Rambleton*sear ; " to have 
your state-room taken away before your 
nose ?** . ' . 

" Sir Edward '.** again vociferated the 
giantess. ' ' ^ 

** Ma'am !" drawled a puny voice from 
the laidies' saloon— a- voice belonging to a 
dapper young man, who, in a doe-colored 
hunting dress, withgreen collar, and lappels, 
booted and spurred, lay at full length upon 
a sofa. 

" Sir Edward !" roared the lady, for the 
fourth time. 

' ** Ma'am !" repeated the baronet, who at 
last had thought proper to rise from the 
sofa and approach the door. 

" So this is the young Hamerican who 
possesses manners enough to leave his state- 
room to you, ma'am. K^Uy, it is unex- 
pected !" 

At these long' drawn words the thing 
raised its lorgnon and impudently slated at 
Rambleton. 

"Mr. Rambleton, if T mistake not, is 
your name ; hat least that was the name 
marked on the bed-curtains,'* he said at last. 

JRambleton was either lost in thought or 
scornc;! to reply. 

" Mr. Rambleton," cried a voice from a 
state-room. 

Rambleton turned. A roan six feet six 
inches high stood before him. He had legs 
which might have served for mizzen-masts, 
and hands, every fingef of which resembled 
a strong thumb. 

** Rambleton is the name you go by !" 
said the man. " Don't forget that you are 
an American, Mr. Rambleton — upon your 
own ground and bottom, your own vessel, 
man ! Don't let them dare you out of it 
man ! — or by- " 

" Sir !" cried the lady. 

" Mister I" whined tjfie baronet 

Rambleton looked alternately at the Go- 
liah--who was evidently a son of the west 
— and at the Britons. A slight ironical 
smile overspread his features as he viewec 
one and the other. 



i ««^49t9wai#l'WlMie' i4 the ca{itti»r hb 

asked at length. 

At ^ai moment the captain came down 
the companion-way. 

• "'"Mr Rambleton I** said he, " pardon me ! 
but r am not to blame for thid confusion. 
These Parisian agents, currie them ! sei^d 
whole cargoes of passengers, and then there 
is uproar and tumult. This lady really has 
two pkces in the ladies* eaWn ; but they 
are occupied — and as niunber seven is the 
next state-room, and your arrival in time 
could scarcely be expected " • 

" It would be cruel to disappoint the con- 
fidence which a foreign lady places in Amer- 
ican gallantry; and not relinquish the state- 
room !" replied Rambleton , ironically. " Ku- 
oli !" he cried to the Berner, " carry trunks 
and carpet-<bags back to the hotel !" 

" Mr. Rambleton ! what do you mean T* 
asked the captain. 

« Carry the trunks to the hotel !" repeat- 
ed Rambleton, decidedly. *« We return to 
Switzerland I" 

" You must not do that, Mr. Rambleton !" 
eried the captain. *« You have paid the 
fare, and you shall have number seven !" 

** Then we shall have the pleasure of a 
meeting as soon as we arrive at New- York," 
said the little baronet, smiling and swinging 
his riding- whip. 

" Be firm, man !" cried the western giant. 
" Do n't let British insolence overcome you. 
Firm, man I and stick to your rights !" 

" As I said, we will not disappoint the 
good opinion of the English lady concern- 
ing our gallantry," replied Rambleton. 

" Curse their good opinion !" roared the 
giant. " On my soul ! if you give up num- 
ber seven, I 'will proclaim it to all the world 
— and I do n't care who bears it — ^that you 
are " 

"And if he does not give it hup," said 
Sir Edward, " I 'ave honly to say that he 

is no gentlemam ! But who ever 'eard 

of a Hamerican gentleman?" he added, 
turning to the lady, and playing with his 
riding- whip. 

These words were provoking enough to 
bring the representatives of both nations to 
an instantaneous war. The huge fist of 
the Western man was already raised for a 
blow, but the little baronet had jumped 
aside. The wildest confusion ensued ; ten 
ladies shrieked and screamed — twenty men 
bawled — dogs barked — cats yelled, and mu- 
latto servants moaned and howled. 

Rambleton meanwhile had hurried up the 
companion-way and stood on deck. 

« Hold, Mr. Rambleton !" cried the cap- 
tain and the western champion, who had 



RAMBLETON. 



followed him. *' You muct not-*you shall 
not— 



»* 



t€ 



Who will prevent me ?" he demanded, 
proudly. 

" Your honor !" cried the giant. <* Your 
honor ! The devil ! you will not turn your 
back to these Britons ?" 

" And you have paid your passage,** said 
the captain. 

" I will forfeit it !*' replied Hambleton, 
vainly endeavoring to shake them off. 

." And will you also forfeit ** whis- 
pered the captain in his ear. ^ 

Hambleton started with a look gf amaze- 
ment. 

" By jingo ! you must go with us !'* said 
the western Goliah. *' As for that insolent 
Englishman, I will lend you my pistols, 
man ! And console yourself, even if he hits 
you; 1 will be there — and 1 can hit the 
head of a nail at one hundred yards.** 

" 1 thank you, for your kind offer ; but 
J am not much inclined to avail myself of 

it." 

" What, man ! not much inclined ? Not 
inclined, do you say ? Who ever heard of 
the like } Not to be inclined !** 

" Well, you will remain,** said the cap- 
tain — " you remain ; and you,** turning to 
the Berner, " begone ! away with you !*' 

" Stop !'* cried Hambleton, " the man has 
not been paid !'* 

" Pay him !'* said the mighty son of the 
west. " You must pay, man ! But not to 
be inclined ** and he fell into deep cogi- 
tation upon the wonderful iauci that Eambfe- 
ton was not inclined to fight. 

** Millohr !" grumbled the Switzer, " if I 



were m your place- 
feet madhouse ' 



Why, this isaper- 



Rambleton stood for a moment, his glance 
directed to the east. Then he ordered Kuoli 
to bring the trunks and chatouUe into the 
captain's room. He opened the box and 
took out a roll of money, which he pressed 
into the hands of the Berner. 

" And the lady ?** asked Kuoli. 

Hambleton passed his hand over his fore- 
bead, and winked the guide to go. 

A couple of stout sailors caught the guide, 
lifted him over the side, and with the words 
" Away ! you dirty rascal !'* pushed him 
into the boat. 

The captain looked at Hambleton for some 
minutes, and at length, vnth a shake of the 
head, observed : 

" I scarce recognize you, Mr. Hambleton ! 

You, the fiery — ^me exclusive, who Is 

it possible that you would, from an Eng- 
lishman ^" 

Hambleton looked- at him, and again his 
eye wandered to the efMst 



" Spite of hia money, the same coward* 
ly dandy as ever !** whispered the captain 
to the son of the west. 

«* But he must go with us ; and in New- 
York- Curse the impudence o' these 

English ! And tke woman is even worse 
than *' 

" Devil take it !'* said the captain, " if 
she were not a ladyship " 

" Do you think, captain*, that the old 
ladyship has money ?'* asked the.giant, con- 
fidentially 

" No doubt ! Keeps a lady*s maid and 
servants ; Sir Edward also has a servant 
for '* 

The westerner suddenly became thought- 
ful. " She is not so very old,'* he mur- 
mured, soiio voce. ** Thirty years, or more, 
perhaps ; and a sure constitution she has, 
at all events. She could manage a dozen . 
red-skins.** 

" No doubt of it !** replied the captain. 

" At all events," said Goliah, " we shall 
have most remarkable pastime .'^ I must 
know more of her !" 

" Most remajkable pastime ! You must 
know more oi her !" repeated the captain, 
significantly. 



CHAPTEH VII 

TH£ OCSAN -WORLD. 

The steamer has just left us. Like a 
hi^h-mettled steed fresh from the crib, and 
enjoying in a wild gallop his momentary 
liberty, but soon turning back to his stable 
and his trough, she swings round, and 
bounds again toward the harbor, from 
which she towed down our ship but an 
hour ago. We are now lying motionless 
on the blue water. What a noble vessel is 
our good Secretary ! See how she groans 
and stretches her extended bulk, rousing 
herself to new life like a liberated giantess, 
exulting in unfettered freedom ! Here the 
snowy sails roll down the yards, ffapping 
lazily in the light breeze; there cables, 
lines, chains and spars, are tossed about at 
random. Methinks the idea of restoring 
order here must be beyond the horizon even 
of a sailor's hope — so wild, so overwhelm- 
ing is the frightful chaos. Hundreds of 
voices are mingled in a roaring .murmur ; 
howling amid the blasts of trumpets and 
the piercing cries of women and children ! a 
perfect Babel of confusion ! The shrill 
tones of the pilot — the thundering voice of 
the lieutenant, who replies in English to the 
I Frenchman's jargon, intermingling every 
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clause with a hearty oath — the echoing me wi& hhn, whether I pay my 
" ay, ay, sir," of a dozen sailors, hanging money or not I" 
fifty, seventy, or a hundred feet above our «« Ouptain !" cry the gens-d'armes, the 
heads — all strike the perplexed sense, clerks, and the j^nts ; " Captain !" cry 
Then comes the wild " Heave ho yeo** of a thirty Frenchmen ; but the captain heani 
dozen more, hoisting the sails. But around them not, and Ae woman's courage con- 
the hatches and tne mainmaat, what a tinues to rise. By Jove! she has made 
scene ! Was there ever such picturesque some impression I Twenty voices are en- 
confusion ? There are hundreds of human listed in her behalf. They swear that she 
beings of every age, sex, color, size and shall come along with them, and promise to 
form, attired in garbs that leave us at a loss contribute the hundred francs, inviting the 
to distinguish men from women. In their gens-d*armes to lay hands on her if they 
midst are two gen-d'armes vnth yellow dare. 

scarfs, of half a foot in breadth, and enor- Liberty, which is only three thousand 
mous hats, that completely obscure their miles away, and which they expect soon to 
visages. UndA their surveillance are seve- reach, is beckoning to them and turning the 
ralderks and agents, gesticulating, arguing, heads of the shoemakers, tanners, dyers and 
and giving a lively picture of the country to tailors, who, in imagination, have already 
which they belong, thus illustrating the crossed the ocean. A sort of mutiny is on 
working of a government which attempts to the eve of bursting out; and, to increase 
estabhsn order in the very heait of confu- the difficulty, a second jiffair of the same 
sion. How roughly they treat that plump kind is discovered, and another lady is 
and jovial-lookin? woman ! See how they brought out from under a barrel, where she 
drag her on decK, while the eens-d'armes has modestly hidden her channs. She is a 
take her into custody. But she is not so German, howevier, and her manners are 
easily managed ; oh no ! she is a heroine more ductile, although her attire is in an 
and deals out mighty blows, kicking lustily equally disordered state ; but she is younger 
to the right and the left, and screaming and more beautiful, and consequently more 
fiercely when the hands of the officers attractive than the other. In the most sup- 
touch her chaste body. Her dishevelled plicating terms, she prays the gens-d'armes, 
hair falls wildly about her neck and face ; for the sake of St. Ursula and the ten thou- 
her torn calico dress covers little more than sand virgins, not to send her back to Havre, 
a third part of her hosom — if indeed a bosom She has no money, but she would willingly 
those enormous excrescences can with pro- cook, wash, scrub, or do anything, if they 
priety be called. How she stares ! how would only permit her to proceed to Ame- 
bewildered she looks ! rica. She is from Bergel, or Hergelheim, 

It appears that she has just been discover- near Grermersheim, and her father 

ed, by the ship-agent, in one of the berths, g^t ^ow the mutinous spirit is aroused 

into which she smuggled herself with the among the Germans, who have hitherto 

hope of thus obtaining rather a cheap pas- played only a silent part. They are moved 

sage to Yankee land. Gradually she recovers ^y a generous impulse, and will not be be- 

her senses and her tongue— and what a hind the Frenchmen in liberality To raise 

tongue ! Hear her. language ! like a swel- all the money is indeed rather impractica- 

ling, resistless torrent it bursts from her y^^ ^ut it would be hard, very hard, nay 

mouth. " What would you .>" she cnes, ^^^i^ jj gj^^ g^Q^ld be compelled to return 

with, an oath, and with a gesture which to Havre along with the gens d'armes. Their 

makes both the gen-d'armes parry myolun- yalor is excited by the example of the 

tarily to the right and left. « A shame ! French ; soon it grows to heroism. They 

an eternal shame ! to use a young lady ^^ logger speak— they roar ; she must come 

thus ! Do you not blush for your man- jjong with them, if aU the fiends should 

hood!*' she exclaimed, pointing to her argue to the -contrary ! 

bosom, which she enleavored to cover To raise their feelings to the highest pitch, 

with wonderful ingeriuity, but with little half-a-dozen trumpets, clarionets and horns 

success ; its terrible circumference sUll re- ^^ime in their chords, and fifty voices begin 

maming exposed to the greedy gaze oi a ^^ ^awl : 
few youngsters, who stared until their eyes 

appeared to start from their sockets. u ^ f^e^ ^nd happy life we lead, 

" I want no gens-d'armes ! I will go to a life that's full of pleasure." 
NouvelU York ! 1 am tired of France, and 

I should like to see the man who can pre- There are six musicians, children of the 

vent me from leaving it ! I wish to speak Muses, from every forest in Germany — ^the 

to the captain ! I am sure that he will take Black Forest, the Odenwalde, the Boehmer- 



««U*, tlw Hartz, the Zichtewalde. aid tlu 
GreiiinTalde. Thej bave all concluded in 
tbeir wisdom to give Jonatban an Idea of 
Gennan skill. The geuad'armea and agents 
MK absolute no lon^i. 

" Captain ! CapUin !" they cry with louc 
voices; lequeetinghini in Iheir terror to put 
back to Havre. But no : these pa^ogeK 
have taken tbe fair ones, in their midst, ana 
eiiveioped them, like Ihe gods of Olympus, 
in thick clotida of smoke, issuing Jrom i. 
hundred pipes. 



But Monsieur le CapUiiie, in a fashion- 
able frock-coat, pumps and eilk stockings, 
walks quietly along the gangway, castinga 
glance at the sails and compass, then aeaiD 
at the wheel, but deigning not even to look 
at the revolting party, just as it all this did 
not concern him at all. 

" Capilaine !" cries another deapmiiog 

'• Keep her stetidy !" cried the captain in 

a voice of thunder to the man Hi the wheel. 

The .sailors continue their •■ heave ho 

C)" — confusion increases to the utmosi 
ghtj but that moment mainsail, topsail, 
loyal and gainsail are set. They fill; tbe 
slender masls bend la salute tbe mighty 
element, but again spring back, taQ and 
graceful. The nerves, sinews and limbs of 
the mijjhty stnicture tremble and creak, as 
Ihe swimming Levialhan rises, seeming to 
hesitate a moment, in the same manner as 
a racer when mounted by a skillful jockey 
rises on his hind legs, when the bit is be- 
tween his tet^ih, tbe spur In his side, and 
with a far-reaching hound springs forward. 
; has begun, and its grandeur and 

Tbe captain casts one look upon the 
mighty ship, the masts, Ihe sails, and the 
cables, a second at the compass, and then 
cries with a voice of thunder : 

" Silence 1" 

like a victorious chieftain, he walks for- 
waid with Ihe g^t of a stage hero ; for all 
men love theatrical attitudes, and are fond 
of representing conquerors and lords, and 
can if necessary play them in real earnest. 
He looks for a moment, listens in the next ; 
half-a-dn/en sailors glide down from the 
main.yard amid the German and French 
Helena, hoist ihem, and within ten seconds 
they slide gently, like two bundles of hay, 
into the Ix^t that is dancing alongside, to 
brti^ the superfluous candicUles for the voy- 
age, as well as gens d'armes and agents, 
bade to the city. The revolotkiiiaty Same 



staring eyes and open mouths, and the lib- 
erty-song sticks in their throats, 

II is worth -while to observe their faces 
a." ilipy awake from their giddiness into real 
life, by the inlerpoeilion of strength of will. 
Th-ey stand amazed, lost, casting abstracted 
looks nl Ihe dislant port behind, and on the 
wide sI^a before them. Their vacant stare, 
those glances to the west, where a new lib- 
erty is awaiting them, seem to forebode that 
even liberty may have sOme unexpected 
collate rpoise. And so it has, as you will 
soon find. 

The l^rst act is over, and. might furnish 
more subjects for contemplation, bul it i^ 
no time for thought. All nave their hands 
full ; tbe gens d'annee to examine paesen- 
gprs, &r. i the ship-agents to hunt through 
every nook and corner, chest and barrel, 
ior superfluous deck passengers— for there 
is 1 aiL-ly a vessel which leaves with a cai^ 
of live flock, without some contraband per- 
sonage smuggling himself safely through. 

A couple of poor devils are soon brought 
to light: they ate unwilling conscripts, who 
prefer the eljovels and spades of American 
canals and railroads, to the honor and glory 
of serving " la belle France." 

But the hour of sympathy is past, and 
u'ltliQut mercy they are pushed into the 

Atla.°t, consignors, clerks, and gend'armea 
have pettorined their functions; the two 
hundred or two hundred and twenty pas- 
sengers have received their passports and 
the la.it act of French vouvmr is over. A 
lew minutes longer the officials refresh 
ihein.selves at the bottle in consideration of 
Iheir past labor, and then hurry with all 
speed ilowii the rope-ladder into Ihe boat 
and back to port. For them sailing has 
but law atlraclioDS. 

Loud and long is the laUglilet, as the 
spindle-shanks of the gens d'armes descend 
by the side of the vessel into the bdjit. 

roil together in Ihe rocking nut- 
;e fiimips and ' ' ''" ' '" ' 

they get fairly settled. ' 

the waitT, while a few 

oaths nuik their deparlur 

The caplmn casts a hasty look after Ihe 
boa.1 as It glides away, and a lonser one on 
the sails, wheel and compass of the gal- 
lant ship. His features assume a very pe- 
culiar expression, ft Is that of a sovereign. 
Such must be the mein of a monarch, Who 
amid the welcome of a hundred trumpets 
tides to the head of hie aimy. litis nto- 



she1l,lilie turnips and potatoes, till al last 
■ ' irly settled. The oara then touch 
while a few farewells and a few 
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al^f t(i Urn is no less eleVating. It is tbe 
moment when he assumes tmcontroUed and 
supreme power over his floating empire. His- 
apj)eiarance— his whole being— ^is changed 
in a twinkling. The ' nder, with conscious- 
ness oi unlimited power, speaks from h» 
bearing, as he again commands " Silence^** 
As it the word of a generalissimo, sudden' 
silence ensues ; only the voices of the pilot, 
lieutenant and some sailors are to be heard, 
and the roaring waves, and the whistling of 
the wind in the rigging. Immediately i from 
both sides of the quarter deck, ropes are 
drawn: these aie lines' of demarcation 
which the deck passengers inay not pass. 
The dilatory—by the way of awakening 
humanity — are urged with a rope's send;' 
the noisy are cooled with a few buekets of 
fresh sea-Water; but the confusion, the 
dhaos which has just reigned has suddenly- 
been converted into the mostbieautifid olrden 

instead bf-^ 

■•' ■ ■ ••• ' • • ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' • , . I. 

" A free i&d happy life we lead^ • 
A lifo>aat*i fuH of plMtura.". . . 

,- ' ■ -i .. .■ ..;• ■:.,.. .■■..■. .,. . .. .., 

you hear the rattling and clattering of ket- 
tles and pahs ; i^tead of rulgar jokes, anx- 
ious, and urgent requests for a little room 
near the stove^ around which a hundred 
and fifty men, women and youths are now 
crowding. The next complaint is against 
ti^ kettles and pots of an old Swabian Wo^ 
man, who' takes np two places instead of 
one, at this common ^re^-plade. The int 
sniring tobacco«smoke' has given way to 
cnatcoal fumes; and tiie enthusiasm for the 
F^nch and German Goddesses of Liberty 
^as been' replaced by substantial self-inter- 
est. 

Iliis isitjje world — the real world in mii>- 
iature, with all the features df high and 
lowlife, with all its follies, virtues, trifles, 
andincon»Btencies. Aroiindthe mizenmast, 
€lth and rags, Swabiaru Bavarian, and Hes- 
sian misery in petticoats, caps or leather 
'breeches, that have seen the times of the 
' seven years war ; again peiits maitres and 
demoiselles in the neatest and last Parisian 
ftehion: on the forward-deck, poor devils. 
Who with difllculty succeed in taistng the! 
btmdred francs ior their -passage:: on the 
after-deck, men and wotanen whose oiie 
breakfast costs them more ; Americans whio, 
to be fashionable, aflect the : manners of 
nionarchists, together with Frenchmen and 
Britons who foolishly play the part of re- 
'pub^icans ; exquisites and idlers, poets and 
'pedlars^ adventurers and solid merohants, 
millionaires and emmissaries, heat house-i 
> wiveer aikd eictiavi^nt f8ahioDQd)les*»*«U 
«i8clo0ely*)iadcedil6gether. : ! > iij 



' These eoMrastitig detaik when before : 
yowt eyes, a&d, as we have said* divided 
only by a • coiiple of lopes, are so strong- 
that our cabin ^iviUzation apjiears in the 
brightest colors, and its efiect is the most 
brilliant • relief I Oh I Land of Liberty' 
Unviable country, destined to receive all 
these opposite elements within thy pale ! 
How paternltlly old £urope provides for 
the future wellare of his exiled danghtei 
jacross the Sea ! 

Ay^ a pleasant sight ! but withal one that 
Will generally aflect the heart but little. The 
elegant tenants of the two cabins have ar- 
;ranged their toilettes and made theroselvea. 
at lK>me in the saloons. .They skip up the 
l^m^way full of merriment and happiness! 
; But indeed ev^thing is oalcula^ to create 
merriment; the air is so pure, so elastic 1. 
; the blood stagnates no longer ; it leaps and 
: dances through the veins ; the gendy- rock- 
ed vessel moves so smoothly across the 
' waves, and so fast ! Faces become more 
cheerful thati they ever were before ! The 
dresses are really brilliant ! Here indeed is 
a kind of levee, which the haul tan must 
ffive, to support appearances, and you will 
nnd here, as at a levee, exquisites and ultra- 
exquisites, who would not for the world 
compromise '■ their dignity and 8tanding.> 
Every one, has at least something to state 
vtriiicn he professes to have learned from 
some great one of this world, and which he 
guards as a treasure, to make Brother Jona* 
than- «tare, and teach him new mannem. 
Behold them here at the proper distance from 
Billing^te and the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
and you < might suppose them emissaries 
from the courts of St. James and the Tiiil- 
leries ! ■ 

At this moment, from the bottom of the 
companion ladder, ascends a personage 
whose gait and demeanor betray the Contre- 
Revolutionist ; one of ow Contre-Revolu- 
tionists— for he is one of ue — a Virginian 
and a colonel, who has lived for the last 
two years at Paris, acquiring the lisp at 
John Bull to admiration, and shining in the 
saloons of Mr. Thorn and at the balls of the 
Tuilleries; enjoying, moreover, the high 
honor of having been addressed by his ma- 
jesty. So enchanted has he been with roy- 
alty tl^at he never mentions Lafayette with- 
out an appropriate shrug ; but of Talley- 
rand he speaks with • the deepest respect 
The gala dress, which he wore on the occa- 
sion of hi& audience, he carries, as an ever- 
lafiting memorial, in a valise made for the 
purpose^: He wears a short black frock, 
shoes, and silk stockings ; in his right hand 
ha aamea a neat little cane with. a gold 
Ifheadt which rests in his ]no9u,th between 
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two rows of pearly teeth. Alas ! for the 
poor Savoyard, whose teeth hare renewed 
utterance and mastication in his antiquated 
mouth ! But the Parisian Macassar-oil 
does not seem to have done its duty so well ; 
for the five beards of this man — namely, 
two whiskers, one moustache, one imperieil, 
and one neck beard — are strongly tinged with 
gray. The portly be!iy and thin shanks, 
the golden lorgnons and chains, together 
with the impudent-looking little hat, might 
well become a man on 'Change ; but he is, 
as I said, a son of the Old Dominion — Snor- 
ton by name, and Colonel by rank. On his 
arm hangs a languishing belle, who, spite 
of the ten winters through which she 
figured and coquetted with attaches and en- 
voyes at Washington, still glides along like 
a sylph. Methinks this pair will create a 
sensation at New York and Washington. 

After these come two other neat creatures 
—the male, gentle as the rays of the moon, 
with a blonde head encircled by a wreath of 
curls which the most beautiful ffirl might 
envy. During all the confusion this young 
man continued to cry most desperately : 
*« Steward ! I say, steward ! is the curling- 
iron not hot yet? Steward, the curling- 
iron !** Which part of our dear Union may 
this semi-masculine being hail from } He 
must be a Yankee, for he quotes Webster, 
and is just conversing with another fash- 
ionable, who calls the Constitution of the 
United States " a mere compact of sovereign 
States" — a pupil, probably, of Calhoun and 
Hayne. 

Next coines Mynheer von Kraach, with 
his young 7row, or daughter. He, a lean, 
prosaic Hollander; she, a round, poetic, 
luscious woman, with a pair of languish- 
infi:, sleepy eyes. 

But whom have we here.' There are 
three togetlier. At first, the bi^ lady, but — 
a new edition of her. She is dressed in 
white gauze, with a blue turban, on which 
a blood-red rose shines like a cockade, and 
her sash is also red. The great nation must 
feel flattered ! If the feast of July was still 
the fashion, she might appear as a Groddess 
of Victory. In her train are three exquiates 
— strange figures ! By Jove ! there is West- 
mann ! He canies her shawl — after him. 
Sir Edward. So the peace is restored be- 
tween these two powers at war — or rather, 
she seems to have stepped between them as 
mediatress. 

" Colonel Snorton ?** cried Westmann. 

"Colonel Warhorse!" replied Colonel 
Snorton, with strange affectation, raising 
his lorenon to examine the frow. 

" Ccnonel Snorton !" again resumed West- 
ittann^ emphatically. <« Colonel Snorton! 



permit me to make you acquainted with 
Miss Atholinde and Sir £dward Trombone. 
Miss Atholinde Trombone, Sir Edward ! 
Colonel Snorton, Miss Clarinda Snorton !" 

" Miss Atholinde Trombone, Sir Ed- 
ward !*' replied the Virginian. "Sir Ed- 
ward, Miss Trombone !" replied the pair of 
Virginians. " I reckon it a distinguished 
honor — a particular pleasur e " 

" Colonel Snorton !" cried Miss Atho- 
linde Trombone, with emphasis. " Colo- 
nel Snorton !" she repeated musingly, and 
in a tone of joyous surprise, and taking a 
tablet embroidered with gold from her fair, 
bare bosom. Raising her lorgnon, and for 
a moment turning over the leaves of her 
tablet, she exclaims with pathos : 

" Colonel Snorton ! he who created for 
himself, in the House of Representatives, 
that imperishable distinction, in memory of 
which a medal ou^ht to be struck, that the 
maidens of all civilized states, might wear 
it, entwined with evergreens, nearest to 
their hearts !" 

" Ahem — ma'am !** replied the colonel, 
in a tone which betrayed the touch of a 
discordant string. 

** Welcome, welcome, colonel !" cried the 
lady, with increased pathos, and the voice 
of a trumpeter. " Welcome, from my 
heart ! I have long desired to see the man 
face to face, who first dared to remove the 
yoke of prejudice which has for a thousand 
years pressed upon, nay, crushed the weaker 
portion of the human race ; whose power- 
ful spirit vindicated the wrongs of our sex, 
and who first undertook to sever those 
chains which for centuries have fettered the 
free flow of our spirits and to restore to us 
maidens our unalienable rights." 

" Ahem ! madam !" again convulsively 
said the colonel. 

" Colonel Timoleon Conon Themisto 
Warhorse !" cried the lady, with the most im- 
pressive pathos. " Colonel Warhorse ! your 
name shall be an example how the course 
has to be begun — the brilliant course which 
leads to immortality — the course which 
awaits you also in the august assemblage of 
the chosen of a sovereign people. Take 
an example from Colonel Snorton, the great- 
est pupil of a great master, who. completed 
the highest arch of a building, of which 
the master furnished only the plan. Yea, 
you, great man ! you have done more than 
even tne great Jefierson ! more — much more ! 
for he only put the one half of Democracy 
upon the throne — he only emancipatcjfl one 
half of the human race ; you have raised 
the second, the weaker portion — ^you endea- 
vored to emancipate them ! Oh ! what a 
pity that there -eliould be ecHne spuU* mis- 
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taking your high calling, who could inter- 
pose obstractions to the great work you had 
undertaken — to restore our original rights, 
so unnaturally fettered by the Theocracy of 
Moses, to those who felt not sufficiently 
strong to bring them back to their unchange- 
able and natural splendor. But from my 
lips accept my acknowledgment and grati- 
tude r 

And Americans, and Germans, and French, 
and all, stare and look astonished, at this 
modern Corinna; the men of title smile, 
and bite their lips, and turn away from the 
pathetic maiden ; the ladies, somewhat 
vepd, assume a mock dignity, but the con- 
tour of their necks is so much a la Stael 
that their anger makes but little impression. 

This scene is not bad ; at least it would 
be difficult to find a similar one on teira- 
firma. A peculiar expression pervades Ae 
features ; a poetic change seems to hare 
taken place in every countenance. They 
are no longer the faces we saw two or three 
hours before on land; they are changed, 
and the spirit of the sea seems to have been 
inhaled, already, by cyery breath. 

This spirit of the sea is a peculiar spirit, 
which gives pathos to common souls, mean- 
ness to pathetic ones, hope to despair, and 
despair to hope ; sadness and eccentricity, 
freakishness, magnanimity, and cowardice 
change like the clouds which pass over our 
heads, and a kind of stoicism takes a sure 
and certain hold of us, and envelopes our 
entire being. Look upon the faces in this 
scene, and you will scarcely observe a 
smile ; yet the scene is new to many. This 
man- woman is original, as we shall soon 
see. 

It is not gooc! bleeding which has pro- 
duced this-change. No ; our good breeding 
is a very questionable thing ! and yet every- 
thing is so quiet, so composed, so stoically 
dignified ! scarce an ironical smile is to lie 
observed upon the faces. But something is 
at the bottom of this — something like a 
dark, indistinct, but withal strong idea ; it 
seems to whimper to every one from the 
deep to keep the emotions of astonishment, 
sarcasm, and wonder for future opportuni- 
ties. It is a peculiar state of mind, which 
overtakes you on entering life at sea ; even 
the hilarity is peculiar ; hilarity still reigns, 
the scenes are all still new, the breeze is 
fresh, ^nd blows so refreshing and cool into 
your face, and into the bosom of the sails ; 
the ship moves so smoothly and fast over 
the green sea. If is still green, like young 
Hope, but soon becomes a sombre blue, a 
heavy blue, from which only the silver 
waves glitter up like lightning- thoughts out 
oi eternity. It Is a poetic world, this sea- 



world you have just entered. You hare 
tamed your back to the earth, to which 
you only remain connected by a quantity of 
Jogs and boards ; one parting nail may send 
these thousands of miles apart, and sink 
yourself thousands of fathoms into the deep 
In your bird's-eye view, land and its enjoy- 
ments seem like the borders of the heath 
you can still dimly discover on the distant 
horizon ; half, two-thirds of your passions 
have remained behind ; the salt-water air 
has cooled them ; your hatred, your loves 
and enmities are enveloped in blue vapors. 
You have become passionless, loveless, and 
charitable ; you have closed one chapter of 
your life, and entered a middle episode, to 
begin a new one or else close for ever. 
Half an eternity lies around you, hovers 
over you, and fills you with benevolence, 
and gives to your thoughts a grandeur, to 
your ideas a stimulus, a poesy, which you 
have never fe.'^ before, which you never 
were aware that you possessed. And as 
your glance roves among the changing light 
and shadow pictures of this immense world 
of waters, and its millions of waves, which 
rush upon you like monsters of life; as 
your eye lests upon the cloud and air phan- 
toms which every minute, every second, 
rise in nightly darkness and sink again in 
brilliant Tight, so the sluggish, indolent 
spirit has mounted the wings of wildest 
fancy, and iiies off to far, new worlds, 
where it raves, wails, and soars, and again 
smiles in the bright rays of the sun, where 
pictures of light and shadow change fan- 
tastically, yet in a manner true and natural. 
And as you thus stand at the edge, with 
the vessel creaking and sighing l)eneath 
you, and leaping forward over the waves, 
life with its gigantic struggles appears 
sometimes dark and gloomy, and again so 
cheeringly bright, that your future chang;es 
with every move of a wave, every passing 
cloud, every ray of light ; but it changes so 
strangely ! Stoicism has encircled you, has 
overmastered you, has opened your breast, 
and reanimated it with a new ethereal fire, 
and breathed into your lungs a powerful, 
heavenly breath. Yes, a new world, a 
poetic world, is awakened within you. The 
past follows you reconciled, you are indif- 
ferent to the present, the future meets you, 
and will find you fit to rule it. You can no 
longer depict Richard IH. as a devil ; a new 
life, a Shakesperean life ojpensto you, with 
its brightness and gloom, its vulgarity and 
nobleness, its merriment and extravagance, 
its mighty darkness and noonday glare,, its 
godlike humanity. Now you can enter in- 
to this gi^fic spirit, which grasped the 
utmost heights and the lowest depths of ha- 
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man life, and with a mighty pencil drew 
thrai. His origin, his inmost soul is open 
before you ; the productive modes of his 
spirit, their height and depth has become 
clearer to you ; you have measured them, 
Iiave ascended and descended the same 
heights and depths — for moments, at least — 
and the origin of the riddle of this wonder- 
ful creator has become clear and distinct to 
your mind's eye. 

Now you comprehend that scornful pride 
with which this greatest of all spirits looks 
down upon common people, su])pres6es 
each of his higher emotions, and treats with 
tender care even his beggars. It is the 
haughtiness of a seaman. At sea, the 
poorest sailor boy has dofifed his rags ; he 
has as much claim to God's creation as you, 
who perhaps possess millions ; and he who 
is ever so coarse will be polished at sea ; 
pride, hatred, were they ever so strong, be- 
come equanimity and gentleness. The 
same plank which supports you supports 
the beggar, the despised, the hated, the mor- 
tal enemy. Vour enemy's breath is the 
evidence that yours still pasises freshly 
through your lungs ; ' the hilarity of tl:e 
poorest makes you smile ; the brutal and 
selfish, the hypochondriac and tyrant, who 
is thrown into convulsions by expressions 
of mirth on land, shouts with joy at tJie 
wildest antics at sea. 

The greatest tyrants at sea have humane 
hearts. The sea awakens sympathies with- 
in ihem which they have never known on 
terra-firma. When tempests howl, elements 
roar, masts crash — when waves, like moun- 
tains, break over plank and timber, and 
each moment threaten to overwhelm the 
ship — then you will not despise the hand of 
your mortal enemy, you will not refuse to 
embrace in brotherly love the poorest ; for 
when the ship is torn and wrecked, even he 
may share with you the fragment of a mast, 
and for a few hours prolong your life. The 
mere thought of the possibility, which ac- 
companies you like a shadow at every step, 
makes you more humane. 

Your kings and mighty ones of earth 
should go to sea ; they would then compre- 
hend Snakspeare. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THS PACK£T AKD ITS PASSENOEBS. 

Havrs is seen no more. The highest 
(teaks on the banks of the Seine,, and the 
two light-houses, are faintly visible through 
the dim v«ii of blue vapor ; and, now we 



crest of ever}' large wave hides them from 
view. The noble ship, surrounded by 
flocks of screaming gulls, cuts her way 
proudly and firmly through the world of 
waters. All is quiet and silent on the for- 
ward-deck; nothing disturbs the stillness, 
save the cackling of hens, the gabbling of 
geese, bleating of sheep and grunting of 
pigs — into which (ni])honious melody the 
lazy cow occasionally introduces her phleg- 
matic bass. The third and fourth lieute- 
nants are parading the quarter-deck, with 
all the gravity andaignity of real command 
ers. Wo be to any unlucky wight among 
the steerage passengers, who ventures to 
trespass on the line of demarcation — which 
is indicated by a rope stretched across the 
bows of the vessel, just behind the wind- 
lass. A gentle hint from that potent per- 
suader, the rope's end, by way of admoni- 
tion, which would suffice for three days' le- 
membnmce at least, would be his undoubted 
portion! Well may the deck passengers 
keep, at a proper distance ! They have 
settled themselves down upon anything 
they can find — old spars, extra masls an(l 
water-casks, which lay jumbled together; 
some having the earthen jars or the pans 
containing their dinners before them ; otners 
with the everlasting pipe in their lips; and 
others still with prayer-books in their 
hands, readine: and praying aloud, men, wo- 
men and children surrounding them with 
looks so devout and attention so fiuxed, that 
one may know from their countenances 
that they are earnest in their .work. The 
singular costume of the men, their blouses, 
resembling our hunting-shirts, their half 
military caps, with their bobs and tassels, 
and their prodigious tobacco-pipes; the 
thickly-quilted skirts of the women, made 
of course woollen stuffs, theii- gay and 
many-colored aprons, their grotesque head- 
dresf^es — everything stamps them with a 
strongly foreign look; which, however, 
is often pleasantly relieved by some group 
in our eyes of more rational appearance. 
Every pbject around powerfully invites the 
beholder to the study of. national charact^. 
Here in this leisure life at sea you have thje 
best opportunity possible of becoming an 
accomplished anthrophilosophos, or philo- 
sopher of the human species! , 

There is one family sitting and reclining 
around the long-boat, which boat was, not 
long since, doing duty as a sheep and pig- 
pen. This family, viewed in the appro- 
priate setting of the domestic frame, would 
most undoubtedly prove a very agreeable 

Sicture ; but now, torn from it? frame and 
irown carelessly upon the wide world in 
quest of a new frame and setting, you cian- 
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not possibly look upon them without send- 
ing up a prayer to Heaven for their protec- 
tion and welfare. There is much genuine 
eoodness, tme-heaftedness, simplicity and 
honesty, beaming forth from their mild 
countenances. Tliey are Germans; their 
features are entireljr and strikingly Teuto- 
nic ; you cannot mistake them, even from 
their manner of taking their food. You 
may be sure they are (iermans ; for next to 
them you have a Frenchman — a man from 
Lorraine — who, with his family, is also 
taking his noon-day meal : thereby strongly 
reminding you of the story of the lion who 
being out hunting with his mate and little 
ones, and having finally got the game with- 
in his royal paws appropriated nearly the 
entire carcass to himself, leaving little ex- 
cept the bones for his family. Not so 
these Germans ! The gray-headed old cou- 
ple having waited long and patiently, fall to 
work only after the young people have 
made three distinct attacks upon the viands 
set before them ; and really they have won- 
derful appetites, these two boys and foqr 
girls ! Kural nymphs are these latter; 
aged from ten to sixteen, with* nut-bro\ni 
hair and blue eyes ; in fact the girls are not 
at all ill-looking — they have slender and 
elegant waists, particularly the youngest, a 
child of about ten years, who bids fair to 
become at some future day an earthly 
angel. The poor children seem bashful and 
ahame-faced. They are evidently not ac- 
customed to take their frugal meal in the 
presence of so many spectators, and they 
hardly venture to look up. The proximity 
of a young man seems particularly to an- 
aoy them. He has taken a near position 
like a sentinel on suard, never withdraw- 
ing his eyes from tnem for an instant, but 
watching every mouthful and seeing it 
nfely deposited. The children seem to be 
a littie put out by this surveillance; for, 
see what glances, full of a kind of dove- 
like resentment they bestow upon the perti- 
nadous intruder. 

It is truly worth one's while to observe 
yet a little longer the interchange of glances 
going on between these children of nature. 
The young man does not move an inch 
from his post ; and the girls soon begin to 
make conjectures respecting this immove- 
ability. They look at him with lips half- 
pouting as if from displeasure ; then agam 
as if asking themselves why he eats no 
dinner. They do not know what to think, 
and are at a loss what to make of him. His 
dress, it is true, is like that worn by the 
cabin passengers ; but there are some very 
well- dressed young men on the forwcurd 
deck, also, who are called "poorgentle- 
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men,'* and who carry their whole loitunen 
on their backs. Perhaps the moveless 
youiig man is one of these unlucky and 
restless birds of passage. 'Hie operation of 
eating is in full progress m the cabin ; at 
least the steward's bell has been rung, and 
the captain has escorted all the ladies and 
gentlemen below. The mysterious eazer 
alone drew back, as if shy of the great folks, 
came on the forward deck, mingled with the 
steera^ passen^rs, and now his eyes watch 
with mtent avjdity every mouthful taken 
by the family around the long-boat. The 
dils beckon to each other, whisper, and 
then cast side glances full of sympathy and 
compassion upon the young man. The 
feelings of these children of nature are 
plainly portrayed on their open, unsophisti- 
cated countenances ; and it is truly worth 
while to look at them. Having dispatched 
their dumplings and potatoes, and the broth, 
the younger ones look up fixedly at the el- 
der sister, who takes up a coarse but clean- 
ly-looking bag which lay near her, opens it, 
thus bringing to light sundry pieces of 
smoked beei, roast meat and sausages, 
which peep out from the pai)ers in which 
they are enveloped. Her eyes rest thought- 
fully and as if in doubt on the savory 
treasure, which she holds with both hands ; 
and, "notwithstanding the father puts forth 
his hand as if to receive the bag, the girl 
retains it, musingly gazing on vacancy. 
She looks inquiringly at her father and 
mother ; but they do not comprehend her 
meaning. She then casts hasty and almost 
reproachful glances on them and on the 
young man, who still remains immovable. 
The conflict visible in the expressive fea- 
tures of the girls now becomes momently 
more intense, and they are evidently in a 
great strait ; their German simple-hearted- 
ness and good nature is at variance with 
their innate feeling of modesty and propriety, 
and becomes in consequence every moment 
more disturbed. The meat-ba^ is pulled' 
hither and thither; now she holds it up 
toward the father, significantly motioning 
toward the young man. Her Gferman bene- 
volence almost breaks her heart ! She sees 
a fellow creature, as she imagines, in want 
But again the father gets so impatient and un- 
easy ! She hands the bag toward him ; but 
the next instant her native compassion car- 
ries the day. She draws it back ; and the 
bag, with its sausa^s and pieces of roasted 
meat is held up naively before the face and 
eyes of the young stranger ! May be he is 
fond of sausages ! 

««It is certainly not proper — not as it 
should be, to so genteel and respectable- 
looking a gentleman, who rarely is used to 
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'inly — and be- 
\i he wotdd b< 
—perhaps he may wish just lo 



a light bronze color, tiecomes suihiBed with 
a beautiful blush as of doubt and embarrasB- 
ment. The expreseion of her countenance 
is simple, naive, and divinely benignant. 
The father gives a good-natured approving 
nod, aiid appeals lo the mother lo do as 

The atninger— whose eyes have indeed- 
beeu on the Germans all the while of their 
KpasI, but whofe thoughts and reflections 
have in the meantime wandered far away 
iolo diRtant regions — now looks at the fa- 
mily. He does not underElajid their lan- 
guaee, it is evident; but nature's pantomime 
of simplicity and goodness is wondrously 
eloquent ! His features at once relax into 
a grateful smile. 

At this moment a vnjce is heard from the 
Bleni of the vessel, calling out : 

" Bamblelon ! Mr. Ramblelon !" 

The girl still holds the provision-bag be- 
fore the young man. 

•' Mt. Ramblelon '." cried two voices sim- 
ultaneously, and the captain and young 
Purdy come running toward the windlass 
and then up to the place iichere Bambleton 

" Mr. Ramblelon !" said the captain in a 
lone of vexation, "what are you doing i 
Why don't you come lo dinner ."' 

Bambleton looks up. "Oh, captain! 
captain !" said he in a low voice, " I would 
give twenty dinners for the pleasure which 
I have just enjoyed !" 

" Pleasure 1 what pleasure.'" asked the 
cap^n, taking his head and looking at 
the Germans. 

The meat-bi% had escaped from the hands 
ot the girl, on the approach of the ' — 
^tlemen, and slid down into her lap, 
in her anxiety to recover it the greater part 
of its contents had rolled iiul upon the'deck. 
The captain's Newfoundland Jog Jack, who 
had foUowed his maeter, with one grasp ol 
his vast jaws had taken possession of the 
spoil. The girl sank down abashed — a 
lovely image of despair, her head almost 
buried in her bosom — as if, in shame and 
contusion, she was about to sink intt 
depths of the sea, 

" Ramblelon '." cried young Purdy, " ■what 
does this mean ? You don't mess with the 
Germans, do you ! Our New York 1 
Bay you are soft and susceptible about tht 

hMitj but I should not have believed '' 

And in uttering these words the young man 



cast a acomful look tovatd the kindly 

"Piudy!" cried Rambleton; "Pnrdy! 
none of those looks here — not one I say ; 
or, by Heaven '. I'll strangle you 1" he added 
in a suppressed voice. 

" But, Ramblelon, what the mischief is 
the mailer? Are you moon-struck ?" asked 
Punfy laughing. 

" Purdy !" said the captain, "leave these 
GermiuiB in peace. Would to Heaven that 
all our immigrants were like them ! Bat, 
Mr. Ramblelon," he continued turning to 
the youne man ; " whal do you want with 
them > What does this mean.'" 

questions now, captain ; 

perhaps at some future time I may leU you. 

I was so happy just now thai I could almost 

cry for joy. Yes, my friend, I dined in 

another place, in the imagination, and these 

Germans were the canduclors of my fancy. 

Now the nddle is solved ! Ay, a rid^e 

which I pondered six days — a puzzle 

vhich 1 was six days seeking a eolu- 

And now all at once it has become 

plainandunravelledbeforeme. Yes,friendB, 

' Six days ago! What about six dayn 

h !" asked Pnrdy. 

■ Not a word more ; no, no ! But, oh, 
my friends ! no longer Ihaa six days ago I 
thought as you do ; but, 1 leU you " 



then pulled Rambleton toward the compan- 
ion-way and descended lo the cabin. He 
followed with a slow, reluctant step, as 
though be could hardly separate himself 
from his new acquaintances. The phleg- 
matic Germans seemed lo him lo possess 
such peculiar charms that Ihey at once be- 

une engrafted into his very heart. What 

strange being is a man in love '. 
As he stood at the entrance of the saloon 
the expression of his countenance chan^ 
and became deeply misaiilhropic ; betraying ■ 
something of wounded pride — wounded 
American pride, which exhibited itself in - 
the genuine characteristic curl of the lip. 

" Rambleton ! Mr. Rambleton !" the two 
men shouted in his ear; "do you knoT 
whal you are about I You are makiiig 
faces for a]l the world as if you actnally 
wished our thirty fellow-passengers at llu 
bottom of the sea." 

"Perhaps you are right; and I protest 
to you I think it would M a blesung to Mr 
country if the Secretan should strike on 
some undiscovered rock and go down ta 
Davy Jones' locker. Am I among Aineri- 
caDS f — 01 where sun 1 F" 
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■< May I be hanged if I understand you, 
Rambleton !" said Furdy in his ear. 

May be so ; I know myself no longer ; 
at least I do not recognize that 1 am among 
Americans." 

" Well, then, just open your eyes and 
behold yourself in the cabin of the Secre- 
tary. The Rhone or the Louis Philippe 
have larger saloons it is true." 

«« Pshaw ! that isn't it," grumbled Ram- 
bleton ; " the cabin is well enough ; but the 
people — ^the people " 

And the cabin truly would do well 
enough ; and it was worth seeing too. There 
is a massy splendor and elegance which has 
been introduced into these quondam gentle- 
men's cabins — now transformed into dining 
saloons — ^inconceivable to those who have 
not seen them. The eye roves over Turk- 
ish carpets; luxurious ottomans ; gilt, rose- 
wood, and mahogany framed mirrors, reach- 
ing from floor to ceiling, in which are re- 
flected in singular confusion the forms of 
the guests, cnma vases, dishes, et cetera, 
performing, from the motion of the ship, 
Tarious fantastic evolutions. The Ameri- 
cans understand sea-life ; no nation under- 
stands it better ; no nation can boast of such 
splendid ships, from the light and fragile 
coaster to the magniiicent merchantman or 
packet ! This gentlemen's cabin metamor- 
phosed into a dining saloon is really lovely. 
The side panels are veneered and inlaid 
with rose-wood and mahogany ; the state- 
rooms, now closed, are ornamented with 
their pigmy curtains, alabaster columns, and 
nit cornices; the floor is covered with 
Turkey carpet of the finest qusdity. Light 
18 admitted into the saloon through the 
skj-light, or bull's-eye-— a half globe of 
thick glass — and, mingling witii the dark- 
ness, makes a delicious and variable twi- 
light ; for, with every roll of the ship, more 
or less light is admitted ; thus creatmg the 
most .grotesque panorama, and exhibiting 
in the mirrors a confused melange of the 
passengers, the busy black waiters, the 
bottles, glasses, et cetera ; while at every 
pitch of the great vessel you may imagine 
the sea-billows breaking over the heads of 
the assembly in mimic malice. There its 
choice and piquant poetry in this sea-life $ 
ay, and stem prose besides ! 

** A piece oi the partridge, if you please, 
captain ; of the breast, if you please." 

This,peremptory request comes from the 
lins of the bie English lady— our Miss 
Trombone — ana is addressed to the captain, 
who, as presiding officer at the dinner-table, 
has the honor of carving. And it is no 
sinecure, this carving for four.and-twenty 
paaaengers with sea-appetites, and the ship 



all the while rolling and pitching before a 
stifi northeaster. 

The words have scarcely left the tongue 
of Miss Trombone, before five similar de- 
mands are heard — of which, however, one 
overpowers all the others. 

«* The remainder of the breast, captain ! 
if you please," cried a pompous and per- 
emptory voice; " without dressing, captain !'» 

The demander of the remains of the 
breast, who with determined voice drowns 
the four more modest applicants, is our Sir 
Edward, the neighbor and attendant of the 
giantess. With true British arrogance he 
reaches forward, not caring a straw for the 
four competing ladies. You perceive not 
the least iota of what is called mauvais 
horUe in this specimen of British gentility. 
If he and his great female consignment are 
provided for, the others may look for them- 
selves. And as they proceed with their 
dinner, these two amiable representatives of 
English manners move their knives and 
forks with the precision and regularity of 
clock-work. Their appetites, like the lean 
kine of Pharaoh, slowly but surely devour 
the appetites of the other twenty- two guests ; 
or, at least, the twenty-two give not so 
much trouble to the carver as do these two 
children of snow-cliffed Albion. With irre- 
sistible power they have elbowed their way 
through the surrounding passengers to the 
very head of the table ; only me two or 
three Frenchmen opposing them, and they 
in vain ; the Americans yield'ng and open- 
ing their ranks without a murmur. 

Yield ! did I say? Our Americans yield? 
and to the English ? Y a, indeed, they did 
yield ; our good countrymen, the very same 
who, when at home, m their haste to get to 
the dinnet-table, will perhaps run over you, 
or give you a push that you will remember 
for a month — here they yielded ! Is it that 
proud and complacent feeling of being at 
their ease which causes them thus tamely 
to step back ? Is it that example of self- 
esteem and conscious worth, left us by a 
Washinfftwi, a Jay, a Hamilton — ^those in- 
comparaole and undying patterns of the real 
eentleman — which becomes so distinctly il- 
lustrated in the present instance ? It would 
be well if these models possessed any in- 
fluence over us ! But no, we have pro- 
gressed too far in our civilization. Only 
look at these our fashionable countrymen 
and countrywomen. A peculiar American 
dimple — not of joy or of love, but of dis- 
content and dissaUsfaction — is seated about 
the corners of the mouth, and finally re- 
solves itself into a legitimate curl of the 
lip ; which said curl, by the way, brings 
you nearer to the truth of their actual feel- 
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ings. The gaze of those who are looking 
toward the baronet seems intended to aseer- 
tain whether he is really a gentleman ; not 
one of the Washington or llancock school, 
but one of those Pelhamites that have now 
become so fashionable among us, and which 
have transformed us into strange anomalies, 
in whom the republican is scaicely recog- 
nized. 

But to return to our good countrymen, 
and their looks of anger and contempt 
They still gaze with some distrust on the 
man, and even on his lady companion. But 
^e British couple themselves speedily settle 
the question of their gentility with the most 
convincing explicitness. There is no longer 
any doubt ; for now appear the chamber- 
maid on duty, and the footman decked out 
in dazzling livery ; but above all, the mani- 
fest " haiU iorC' of the couple themselves is 
undeniable. They demean themselves ex- 
actly as did those excellencies and high- 
mightinesses who, seventy or eighty years 
ago, figured as governors in the American 
colonies. The same condescending mien, 
the same quiet and yet expressive scorn, the 
same self-complacency wnich is so pleasant 
a set-oflf to British pride, and gives to that 
nation so peculiarly amiable a character. 
Presently the baronet lets something escape 
him about a hundred thousand, which should 
have been deposited in some Bank, there- 
with casting a compassionate look at those 
occupying the lower end of the table, 
tfmong whom Rambleton is seated. Some- 
thing is heard ^oo about great landed es- 
tates. This Pigni5es nothing, for according 
to rule we all beco*ne enormously rich on 
board a packet and q firing the passage ; the 
farther we ))enetrate mto the watery ele- 
ment, the wider stretch our possessions on 
both sides of the ocean, often to incredi- 
bility; fortunately, for every mile which 
we approach nearer land again, a couple of 
acres are cut off from this expanded surface, 
80 that occasionally not a rood remains on 
our stepping on shore. But he mentions 
the name of a lady, and the one at his side 
evidently hears it with displeasure, frowns, 
and even threatens him with her looks ; no 
doubt, the two are upper-crust people ! She 
has a great deal to say about the Duchess 
of St. Albans; the whispering becomes 
loud and difficult to repress. 

Yes, this is the spot, like the heel of 
Achillea, in which we are vulnerable — a 
ladyship ! a lord ! a baronet ! these, and 
these only, can rouse us out of our apathy 
and turn our brains — especially when they 
are pleased condescendingly to announce 
themselves as our national biographers, as 
a Trollopiad or Hamiltoniad. In tnis point 



we are marvellously exci^le: that is, we 
the fashionables from New York, BosIdb, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore. With a strong 
infusion of gossip, tailor, hosier, and shoe • 
shop blood in our luxurious veins, the stupid 
bending of the knee and cringing of the 
British coblers and butchers has unfortu- 
nately been instilled into our system, and 
continually makes its reappearance. The 
enirSe of your potentates in the walled 
towns of their liege subjects, is nothing to 
compare to the triumphal approaches of 
these ladyships and lords, when duly in- 
vested in blue stockings, ihey land at our 
wharves! 

New York promises speedily to afford 
many such exhilirating scenes. Our coun* 
trymen are already strung up to wonder^* 
ment and veneration, (me hardly darea 
call for a beef -steak, without waiting for 
the big ones to pitch the tune. 

The lady calls again : ** Steward ! stew- 
ard !" 

And the steward with his factotum 
rushes in. He first comes with a plate in 
his hand, which being put down before the 
captain, fixes the attention of the lady a» 
well as of the baronet in no small degree^ 

«« Partridges !" she drawls,, with a Ian- 

Siishing air. ** Are they stufied with tnifp 
58?" 

<* No, ma'am !" replies the captain. 

«« What a pity !" says the lady, lament- 
ingly. ** I am of opinion that truffles alone 
can impart the true haut goUit to game no 
less than to domestic fowls. But still we 
will try ; the breast, if you please, with one 
or the other of the little win^ !" 

No sooner does the captain detach the 
breast with one of the little wings for the 
lady, than the baronet is heard : 

<* The breast of the other, if you please, 
with both wings !*' 

The partridges were thus far safe enough. 

** Oh ! Sir Edward ! really you astonish 
me. Do you know. Colonel Snorton, tlwt 
Sir Edward, though one of the most mensi- 
less of partridge-killers, can hardly be per- 
suaded when at home to taste one if put be- 
fore him. How many did you hag laat 
year in our park?" 

" Only a trifle ; a thousand seven hun- 
dred, with five hundred pheasano}!** ^ 

" A thousand seven hundred partridges ! 
and five hundred pheasants !" cried Snorton, 
Warhorse, and half a dozen other voices. 

** Something like that ; have it noted 
down," carelessly remarks the baronet 
«* Tom !" calling the servant, «« bring me my 
sporting list." 

** But are you aware. Sir Edward, tint at 
eea, partridges h«rre apecularg-oO/ ? BeaUjjr» 
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captain, I miut beg for the two legs, with 
-perhaps'' — " 

" I ' flAd it 80 likewise," remarked the 
baronet. " Captain, you will please to ob- 
lige me also.** 

The^ Captain, who in the meantime, like 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, nad cast an inquiring glance around, 
bit his lips, and forwarded the debris of the 
two fowls to their place of destination. 

Colonel Snorton and his fair charge are 
all attention, and who would not be? Some 
Of the more knowing ones among the pas- 
^iKngers drop the nether Up; for indeed, the 
'appetite of this British pair is on an alarm- 
«^y grand scale. 

But now the champagne makes its ap- 
pearance, with the dessert, and this serves 
to brighten up some of their countenances. 
The tone of conversation becomes more 
Hvely, though still laboring under restraint, 
because only a few of the fourteen or fif. 
teen Americans present had been formally 
mtrodttced to eacn other ; and though now 
futting contiguously, our Yankee etiquette 
will not permit any one to bestow a word 
on a countryman, until he has befen duty 
presented to us by name. The great lady 
Ml ao polite, however, as to assume all the 
burden and responsibility of the conversa- 
tion, which, to tell the truth, suffers no loss 
from the apathy of the rest. She sustains 
her onerous task with ease and magna- 
nimity. The Michigan question, the Texas 
Question, the Bank controversy, the Nulli- 
ncation dispute, the last attempt at regicide, 
and Irish tithes, all come upon the tapis; in 
everything is her versatile and accomplished 
ladyship perfectly at home — as completely 
au fait as any newspaper editor in the 
land; not one of the four-and-twenty 
ffuests at the table can venture the remotest 
Sint on any topic, but she takes the word 
out bf his mouth imtanler, and canvasses 
the matter herself. The lady will prorluce 
an immense sensation in New- York. Even 
now, every eye is strained in wonder and 
astonishment; every feature rigidly fixed, 
and every ear open. And then, too, such. a 
wonderful versatility and multiplicity of 
knowledge and accomplishments ! 

** Snorton ! Colonel Snorton !" she ex- 
daimeci, '* do you not find that society has 
gained from the abolition of that fatal cus- 
tom of drinking toasts /'' 

" Undoubtedly, madam I No more toasts 
are drunk at the table of Louis Philippe !" 

«• Were you a guest at his table ?" mqui- 
led the baronet 

"I had that honor," answered the Vir- 
ginian. *« Generally his majesty ** 

••Vft had also the honor," interrupted the 



lady ; «« we were at the ball and at the 
supper. Oh ! how incomparably amiable ia 
that sovereign, although— steward ! a few 
slices of ham. You would do well. Sir 
Edward, to follow suit, you know that his 
majesty recommends ham " 

*' But I cannot refrain from making the 
remark," said the lady, interrupting herself, 
eschewing his majesty and the ham ; •« that 
you Americans, in regard to the customs of 
society " 

" Ma'am !" interrupted Warhorse ; "with- 
your leave, ma*am !" 

<* Steward, a glass of madeira !" cries the 
lady. — " This extreme haste in eating, ifor 
example ** 

" Very iinfashionable !" asseverates Snor- 
ton and his companion 

"Entirely out of fashion!" affirms the 
baronet, with a commiserating look at some 
of the guests, who, after emptying a few 
glasses of chamnagne, rise from the table. 
<' At our good houses, it is a sacred rule 
never to sit at table less than three hours;" 

" But we are now at sea," remarked die 
captain dryly, " and '* 

^ We snail not take it at ail amiss, dear 
captain ! if hattention to your hofficitd datiea 
should deprive us of your company." 

The captain growls' out something about 
English impudence, and gets up from the 
table. A good many follow his example;^ 
hut the fashionables remain, evidently for 
the purpose of studying good manners direct 
at tne fountain-head. 

The lady raises the glass of madeira to 
her immaculate lips, washes down the ham 
with the contents, causes a glass of cham- 
pagne to go in pursuit of the whole, raises 
tier quizzmg-glass, and begins scrutinizing 
those who retire. 

"The dresses of your ladies. Miss Snor- 
ton, are certainly not bad ; it is true, we 
miss the genuine French toumure. Where 
had you mat dreSs made which you wear ?*• 

" At Feuillard*s, madam !" 

" Feuillard*s? I do not know the name. 
But, I will introduce you to my artiste des 
modes. Colonel Symmes, will you have 
the goodness to call my Ganymede ?" 

" Do not know the gentleman," replies 
the colonel, filling his glass. 

But her ladyship has already fixed her 
exalted gaze on another mark. It is the 
youth with the soft and curly locks, who, 
pushing himself as near as practicable, now 
meets her eager eyes. 

" Do come nearer !" she cries, conde- 
scendingly, to the bashful one. It is so 
charming to give free scope to the wayward 
fancies, m the social co'eris, at the crepus- 
cula of waning day, and in concert w th the 
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friendly and inspiring clang of th« confi- 
dential glass. «»Warnor8e! will you have 
the goodness to replenish my glass from 
your decanter ?" 

And Warhorse fills the lady's glass out 
of the bottle before him, upon which she 
incontinently seizes the decanter, and having 
succeeded in getting it within reach, she 
loosens her virginal zone, (insisted upon by 
Robespierre,) so as to be more comforta- 
ble, as she tells Sir Edward. Up goes the 
quizzing-glass again, wandering deliberately 
over all present ; she tarries a while in fixed 
mood on the possessor of curly locks ; then 
the fair one cries in a stentorian voice : 
«* Warhorse !*' 

«* Ma'am, with your leave, my honorable 
Jady !" vociferates the colonel in return. 

«*0h, Warhorse! I would wager ten 
thousand pounds of my fifty thousand 

pounds consols " 

" Fifty thousand pounds consols !" cries 
the astonished Warhorse. " Why, madam, 
that amounts exactly to two hundred and 

fifty thousand dollars '* 

" Not fully," remarks Colonel Sjrmmes. 
" Ten thousand pounds, I tell you Colo- 
nels S3rmmes and Warhorse ! would I risk 
of my fifty thousand pounds consols, or 
two hundred thousand francs of my eight 
himdred thousand five per cent. 

** Eight hundred thousand francs in the 
five per cents. !" again cries Warhorse ; 
" why, that makes one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars." 

«* Or else forty thousand dollars of my 
hundred and ninety thousand dollars stock 
of the United States Bank." 

«« Hundred and ninety thousand dollars 
bank stock in the United States Bank !" 
Warhorse roars out, as if beside himself. 
•« Why, ma'am ! with that you, most hon- 
orable madam! — ^may my father^s boy be 
shot like a herring, honorable miss ! speak- 
ing with your leave — but holding that 
* ready* you can buy half the State of 

Michigan, stock and stone " 

«« Yes," affirms the honorable miss, un- 
heeding these interruptions, and tossing off 
her glass of champagne, " yes ; that would 
I bei, that that lovely young man, who sits 
next to you, with the soft and flowing locks 

jibout his head " 

And Warhorse, Symmes, and everybody, 
instantly* turn their astonished optics on 
the unconscious object of the forty tiiousand 
dollars, and two hundred thousand francs, 
and ten thousand pounds bet. 

This innocent object languidly cast his 
eyes to the pound. 

«* Oh ! this modesty ! this bashfulness !" 
she apostrophizes, « joined to the silken 



ringlets, betrays at the very first glance — 
Colonel Snorton ! I'll thank you for a glass 
of the champagne. Steward! the cofiee 
may wait — it betra3rs that deep sensibility 
so mdelibly stamped on the brow of genius. 
He, from whose eloquent eyes such a 
sensibility beams forth, must — Colonel 
Symmes !" — (We have more colonels than 
privates* among our thirteen hundred thou- 
sand defenders of the land,)— «* Colonel 
Symmes !" she cries, " a bit of cheese, if 
you please. Stewarf ! some bread," she 
chimes in with the same breath ; " A swan 
from the Potomac ? or Susquehanna ?* or 
perhaps from the Delaware ? Steward ' do 

JrovL not hear ? some bread !" pursues the 
ady in an impatient mood. 

" From Jordan !" puts forth silken-locks. 

" Ah ! from Jordan !" she cries. " Another 
classic stream. The songs of David, mere 
trash, 'tis true; yet, as first attempts — 
Colonel," she continues, turning to War- 
horse,. " nothing can possibly impose upon 
us ; and, ah ! how were imposition possible 
here ? The pale countenance, radiated hy 
the night-lamp, the tremulous harp-like 
sound of the voice, the softly penumbrated 
flashes of lightning which escape from the 
two globular mirrors of the soul, bespeak, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
gentleman is a votary of the nine. May I 
make so bold as to inquire your name ?" 

" Salathiel Gamaliel Righteous Preserved 
Moony," answered the votary of the muses, 
timidly. 

" And what happy spot on our common 
earth ? — Colonel Warhorse, please to fill up 
my glass — What favored corner of highly 
favored and emancipated Columbia, has the 
honor of giving you birth ?" 

"Genezaretn, ma'am ! — near Salem, 
ma'am — New-Hampshire, ma'am !" 

Here the lady drew forth from the pleni- 
tude and ffigis of her bosom, those already 
mentioned tablets ; searched from a dozen 
letters, a brochure of Cormenin on the civil- 
list, and traced with a somewhat trembling 
hand, name, birthplace, county and state (3 
the fortunate neophyte ; upon which she 
carefully redeposited all the above mention- 
ed articles within their appropriate integu- 
ments. 

** Dear Moony !" she exclaimed present- 
ly, with startling vehemence, fully empty- 
ing her glass of champagne, « do favor us 
with some snatches from your muse." 

" Ma'am !" hiunmed and hawed the poet ; 
*« ma'am !" 

" Oh, yes ! certainly you will, dear 
Moony !" 
" Go on, sir I" cried Wai-horse. 
The bard, thus gently ^nportuned, cast 
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down his eyes — ^but simidtaDeously his hand 
strays into his breast-pocket, and after many 
haws* and hems, "ma'ams" and *<sirs," 
draws from thence a tolerably respectable 
looking packag;e of manuscript, wnich be- 
trays a somewhat energetic affection for the 
cherished offspring of genius. To many 
of those sitting around, the prospect of a 
poetical treat does not seem to possess much 
attraction ; they rise, and quickly leave the 
saloon. Those remaining, draw nearer ; the 
poet has unfolded one of his manuscripts. 

" Dear Moony ! we are all attention," 
the lady says encouragingly, filling up her 
champagne-glass afresh: sind the New- 
Hampshire minstrel begins : 

^"Bkh heavens ! bliutering, omnipotent, ajxrtheoae, 
wnat tremendoiM uproar thou fillest with all tboie ! 
Who, coming from belle France's stormy shores, 
Approach proud liberty's beloved stores !'* 

And the lady, sipping her champaffne, 
listens; empties on a sudden her glass, 
]dants it firmly on the table, stares at the 
songster a moment, and cries finally, with 
an expression of the greatest astonish- 
ment: 

'* And these verses are from your muse, 
Moony ? — ^fromyour muse ? Yet, why do 
I ask ? Does not his glorious countenance 
bespeak it ? Oh ! Warhorse ! do fill the 
glass, colonel. Oh ! Warhorse ! this flight 
— such an apotheose thundering, crashing 
from out of the highest heavens ! How it 
descends with tremendous uproar upon all 
those who, from the stormy coasts of glo- 
rious France, approach the proud shores 
of the thrice-blessed freemen ! What a 
sublime idea, Warhorse! What eleva- 
tion of sentiment ! He comes from Jor- 
dan ? Oh ! happy Jordan !" And saying 
this, she again empties her glass. " And 
this swan from Jordan — was it really 
hatched in the proudly free meadows and 
forests of Columbia ?" 
. " In Salem, ma'am." 

'*And these sublime strains-^where 
have they appeared in print, dear Moony ? 
where? where?" 

And again the Amazon prepares to dive 
into her capacious bosom ; but her hand is 
delayed. She reaches for the bottle, and 
fiUs her glass once more ! 

** Your pardon, ma'am," lisps the new- 
fledged Pindar,^ quite overcome by his 
dazzling success ; *' my works are not yet 
— pit/ enough it is — in print ; for all the 
pains which have been taken — ^you have 
no idea, ma'am 



"No idea!" bellows forth the lady, up- 
lifting her glass, •* no idea, dear Moony ?" 
she cries with increased vigor. "Oh! 
Moony ! Mboffy ! how can you, highly- 



gifted youth — but alas ! yon come, spite 
of all your charms, from antediluvian for- 
ests and savage " 

"Ma'am!" interposes the bard, not a 
little astonished at the sudden change in 
the tone of his patroness. " No doubt you 
are aware, ma'am, that our happy land of 
freedom, offering incense only to the god- 
dess of Liberty, politics, and material com- 
forts, finds no leisure to favor the muses, 
and acknowledges even the greatest geni- 
uses — as Washington Irving, Cooper, etc., 
only when they have eclipsed the meteors 
of Europe." 

The lady empties her glass, and looks 
with flaming eyes on Warnorse. 

" Ah ! ma^m," continues the poet, *• poli 
tics are with us much more in vogue than 
the inspiration of the muses. We have 
offered our works to the Careys, the Wi- 
leys, the Harpers — ^but in vain." 

" What do I hear ! Warhorse ?" cries 
she in suppressed fury. 

" Ma'am ! or, to correct myself, honor- 
able miss !" retorts Warhorse. 

" And then," proceeds the poet, " we 
have been to England — to Murray and to 
Longman." 

"But how could you — you, the inspired 
bard of the people ?— colonel, fill the 
glass !" 

** Finally I went to Paris, to offer my 
effusions to the citizen king," he added, 
in a somewhat lower key : " but the sig- 
nificant allusions to the twenty-five mu- 
lions, metaphorically introduced, were new 
to him, and " 

The lady had fallen into a deep revery 
during this bashful recital of the ef^rts of 
the ^^w-Hampshire bard, to introduce his 
works to the world. All at once she 
looked up. 

" Ah ! Warhorse ! with all the hies* 
sings of liberty, which the cornucopia has 
poured out upon you — steward ! the coflfee ! 
— ^with all the blessings of this liberty, 
does it not sometimes strike you, that — 
ah ! Warhorse, there are still many evils 
existing in your boasted land of liberty !" 

" With your leave, ma'am," interposes 
the colonel. 

" Oh ! the land of nature's freedom, of 
nature^s freshness, and unsophisticated 
equality, is beautiful ! But still, War- 
horse--do n't sleep. Sir Edward, when the 
coflee is served — where are the memorials 
of art ? Oh ! Warhorse I your country 
has much to answer for, when such phe- 
nomena as Moony have to seek their Me- 
caenas in far distant zones." 

•* With your leave, ma'am," again drawls 
out tho cdonel. 
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** It is trae, no papal or fendal eoercicm 
letters your unrestrained manners: your 
maidens may enjoy all the freedom and 
delight of their natural ardor, and with the 
unlimited license and the noble example 
of the red aborigines, 



* Who dance, denuded, over the prairiee.* 



»» 



Here the lady paused, inclining her head 
toward tlie coTOe-cup. 

'*But, notwithstanding all this, War- 
horse ! why," she demanded, hoarsely, and 
raising her glowing face of scarlet, " why 
have you brought your philosophic-phi- 
lanthropic energies so little into play ? 
Why, by your example, have you not as- 
sailed the rooted evils existing in Europe ? 
Why have you left it still ingulfed iu pre- 
judices, in violence and dancness ? Ah, 
Themistocles Warhorse ! where do your 
maidens and youths perform the Spartan 
dknce ? Where do your maidens, arrayed 
in white robes, open at the breast, march 
in solemn processions to deck the altar of 
nature with flowers and ears of com ? 
Where is the maiden who has crimsoned 
her poniard in the blood of the tyrant? 
.T%emistocles, your liberty appears to me 
no better than tyranny. Why these Pha- 
risaical sabbaths ? this aping of old feudal 
customs and usages? For what reason 
do you dismiss the ladies from the table, 
when the flowing, pearly bowl, begins joy- 
fully to circulate, and the genial sparks of 
wit to flash along the lighted horizon? 
Then, your tolls or turnpikes, and bridges 
---your churches and preachers ! Oh, 
Warhorse ! all tiiis goes to prove that you 
are Very far from l^ing imbued with the 
spirit of true liberty." 

At this, Warhorse drew forth a white 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, at least six- 
teen feet in circumference, and swaying 
it in grand style several times over the 
table, brought it with a graceful curve to 
his nose, from which he expelled a sound, 
not unlike the blast of a trumpet Again 
folding it up with portentous significance, 
he began : 

" Ma'am, or rather, to correct myself, 
honorable miss, there' is a great deal of 
truth, or rather, as I would say, of sagaci- 
ty, combined with a certain asperity, which 
we might insist upon as being not wholly 
without the acerbity of sentimentalism, in 
the remarks with which you have deigned 
to honor us ; remarks at once satiricaland 
prominent. But permit me, ma'am, or 
rather, with your leave, honorable miss, to 
call you to order, to parliamentary order ; 
or rather, permit me to explain. Yes, 
honorable miss, or rather, your ladyship, 



ma^am, there was an American matma 
who once Jcilled a tyrant ; or rather^ as I 
ondeistand, or rather, as I mean to he 
understood, lifted her feminine arm to kil 
a tyrant. When my ever-to-be-lamented 
mother, with her eleven fatherless chil- 
dren, was languishing in prison and incar- 
cerate^ at Sing^Sing, immured by Lord 
Comwallis in Uie most frightful dungeon, 
deprived of the light of day, of lamp, can- 
dle, and victuals, having neither food nor 
water, then a generous frenzy overmas- 
tered her ; and with the very same scissors 
with which she plied her domestic indus- 
try and maternal solicitude; with which 
even she had deigned to mend our linen, 
she burst out of the door of the house, 
rushed right through the garden into the 
middle of the general's tent, and immersed 
the humble instrument of female useful- 
ness and motherly care, in the black blood 
of the tyrant!" 

And, while the colonel delivers himself 
of these words with the most exalted pathos, 
he again swings the enormous handker- 
chief; the comer of which probably came 
in contact with the fizzing proboscis of the 
lady, for she cries petulantly : 

" Colonel ! permit me to iiemark to yoo, 
that swinging the handkerchief in that 
manner, like the colors of a battalion, is in 
the highest degree unfashionable. And, 
dear Warhorse," she adds, in a somewhat 
ofifended tone, *^ I must also remark to you, 
that your statements touching Lord Com- 
wallis, cannot be altogether correct, as I 
have often seen Lord Comwallis at oui* 
oh&teau in my childhood, and that, there- 
fore, Mrs. Warhorse, your amiable mother 
cannot have killed him." 

«*She did not kill him stone-dead!" 
Warhorse hastened to explain: "Not 
stone-dead, but almost dead — that is, she 
inflicted a mortal wound in a dangerotis 
spot ; and therefore she was dragged back 
to the dungeon by his myrmidons, where 
she languished for nine months, during 
which I first saw the light of the world ; 
which circumstance no doubt contributed 
to that inveterate hatred of all tyrants, 
which was so conspicuous even in my 
youthful dreams. She, and her eleven 
children, were never liberated until our 
victorious arms captured Burgoyne, for 
whom we were exchanged ; but my mo- 
ther's heart was burst, and she died soon 
after." 

At this juncture, up started Sir Edward, 
who in the meantime had been indulging 
in a short afternoon's nap. The assassi- 
nation of tvrants and Lord Comwallis had 
(kwakened him, and prompted himitoiagard 
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the harmtbr with « certain quiidng stare, 
tirhicih finely attracted the attention of the 
oddnel, thongh In rather a aoomoleflcent 
ftate himseir 

^ Ydn look at me, Sir Edward, as if you 
donbtMl my Words 7*^ he bawled out imme- 
diately. 

** But, my dear colonel, since the capture 
of Burgoyne and the campaigns of Lord 
Cornwallis, more than sixty years have 
elapsed ; and certainly yon cannot be be- 
yond thirty ! Lord Cornwallis was besides, 
at that time—" 

The colonel did not allow him to finish. 
All at once, lightning flashed from his owl- 
ish eyes, and, in a voice which seemed lo 
come from a speaking-trumpet, he cried : 

*• Do yoa doubt ? Away with your dear 
colonel ! Db you doubt my word ? do you 
doubt that my mother ?" 

" Heaven forbid !" cries Sir Edward, 
sobered on a sudden — ** Heaven forbid ! 
How could it even enter my head to doubt 
the word of a gentleman ?" 

Warhorse stared at him with deliberate 
magnanimity, for several seconds; then 
turned to the lady, who again took up the 
word : 

•*But seriously, Warhorse, how could 
Tou be living at that time ! Dear War- 
horse ! think again." 

The colonel, whose backwood and well- 
oracticed logic had entirely succumbed 
before the copiously imbibed champagne 
and madeira, appeared gradually to become 
sensible that he had, as we say, caught a 
Tartar. He again resorted to the hand- 
kerchief, and with another tremendous 
flourish, he thus acquitted himself: 

"With your leave, ma'am, or rather, 
honored miss, it was not my mother, so to 
speak, but my grandmother ; and the mis- 
take becomes quite natural, from the cir- 
cumstance that, in my vouth and with the 
unpracticed eyes of childhood, I confound- 
ed mother and grandmother one with the 
other, and seeing them constantly together 
engaged in domestic avocations, it might 
easily happen that I should mistake those 
mild maternal features to be those of my 
grandmother. Yep, it was my erandmother, 
iAa*am, by your leave, who, directly afler 
she had ^ven me existence, imbrued the 
little domestic utensil in the black heart's- 
blood of tjrranny, and soon after died." 

And the colonel wiped the sweat from 
his face, af^er giving this definite explana- 
tion. The lady, on Sie other hand, finishes 
her second cup of coffee, and* perfectly 
satisfied, resumes : 

*• Oh, Moody !" she cried, " what a grand 
"teilO^ far yew muse! Ohl bow gladly 
. 8* 



wonld I give ten, yes, twenty thousand oi 
my sixty th o usand pounds cons6ls, to hava 
been in the place of this magnanimous 
matron. But, Warhorse! this heroism, 
this efi^t of powerful volition, shall not 
be swallowed up in the stream of oblivicm. 
I will myself— yes, I myself will trim my 
pen. Warhorse ! you must directly give 
me in writing, name, family connecti(HiB, 
the traits of countenance, stature— every- 
thing, yes, everything that may assist my 
muse. She was surely a bom American, 
was she not? You must, and — if Erato 
has not forsaken me—" 

Saying which, she again reaches her 
hand toward the aforesaid stuffing in her 
bosom, in order to incorporate the neroism 
of the American tyrant-slayer with her 
tablets, thus to enlighten and inspire pos- 
terity. But cruel fate had either decreed 
to cheat Brother Jonathan out of the fame 
of the tyrant's doom, or placed a spiteful 
chance at hand to play the lady a little 
trick. Enough ; the hand, already on the 
way to seize the oftan-required tablets, 
began all at once to tremble violently — it 
dropped, it fell ; the purpled nose, the 
fiflowing face, turned blue, then green; 
the head tottered. In short, symptoms oi 
a certain squeamlshness of stomach, with 
whirh Neptune is accustomed to v\»k those 
who, defying his supremacy, offer too freely 
to Ceres and Bacchus, began painfully to 
manifest themselves. 

"Themistocles!" she cries, "Themis- 

to But what manners ! your ladies all 

gone, and I alone! Eleven children!— 
heroic mother ! — the tyrant !" 

" Ma'am !" cries Warhorse, who with 
the rest, on perceiving the symptons enu- 
merated, jumped up and ran toward the 
pantry — ^maam! call the stewardess- 
chambermaid !" he hallooed. 

"* Stewardess !" faintly cries the lady, m 
a minor key. 

" Steward !" cries the baronet 

** Stewardess ! for Heaven's sa^a-ke !-» 
the— the— the " 

And the steward and stewardess, with 
their satellites, come running, alas! too 
late. Our mulattoes rejoice in strong sto- 
machs in every way, but the scene, as well 
as the dramatis personie, has assumed a 
definite and conclusive character, which 
seems to decicte in their minds a previously 
mooted question. The looks which the 
bronze-ftu:^ officials cast on the captain, 
who also hastened to the scene of action, 
seem to ask very seriously whether they 
shall cany the two fashionable specimens 
of one in the maailbid excrescences of 
Biitiih zadicaliflm to their Btate»iooms,iQr 
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throw tbem directly overboard. The cap- 
tain, with compreesed lips and an impas- 
sive and stoicaJ air, stood contemplatinpf, 
pondering, with a countenance which, in 
ominous portentousness, the president on 
his inauguration-day cannot hope to excel. 
He had, however, served his apprenticeship 
as mate on one of the Liverpool packets, 
which are well known to be excellent 
schools to obtain a clear conception of 
John Bull's mode of good living and nu- 
merous amiable qualities. Quite resigned, 
therefore, and only lettin? three oaths es* 
cape him, he gave his orders : 

** Get these beastly British into their 
berths, and clean the cabin ;*' winding up 
very pleasantly by saying, ** We take tea 
in the house.'* 

Tea was accordingly served in the upper 
saloon. 

On the starboard and larboard side of 
this apartment, stand two cane-bottomed 
settees, in the centre the bannisters which 
inclose 'the companion-ladder, and, as a 



the table, ana who to all appearance still 
maintained the character and attributes 
belonging to the class we style American 
gentlemen and ladies, in the genuine ac- 
ceptance of these epithets— a race of be- 
ings which becomes more and more scarce* 
and threatens at length totally to disappear 
— manly, inflexible and true spirits, who are 
ready at any moment to shed the last drop 
of their blood for the maintenance of their 
own rights — ^men who, respecting them- 
selves, are of course disposed to respect 
their fellow-citizens and neighbors. Two 
who take their seats, belong evidently to 
this category : one is a South Carolinian, 
the other from the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia ; both proper men, and tout comme il 
faut. The Carolinian is somewhat stiff 
and formal, perhaps a little too recherche^ 
considering his age, but nothing of dandy- 
ism about him — rather of the old Carolinian 
school, one of the best that ever existed 
for the production of true gentlemen. 
Some of the governors, men of cultivated 



further ornament, a barometei* is attached 'minds and manners, were the schoolmas- 



to the mizen-mast. Everything is very 
comfortable and decent, and so is the party 
assembled, which is an American one — 
consisting entirely of Americans. The 
fVench do not love tea, and promenade 
the forward deck, eagerly debating, and 
smoking some villainous cigars ; and the 
Dutchman smokes also a terribly long pipe, 
turning his back to the sky-light, his frow 
holding the tobacco-box. The Irishman — 
for the Secretary has not escaped the good 
luck of having an Irishman on board — an 
original, half-crazy nondescript, stumbles 
A'om taffrail to windlass to and fro, to the 
great annoyance of the crew, in whose- 
way he has already blundered ten times. 
Our tea-party is entirely American, and, 
like eveiything really American, it greets 
you as wholesome and cheerful, by its 
quiet, manly tone. Brother Jonathan is 
never more amiable than at the tea-table, 
when, forgetting the turmoil and tempest 
of the day, he, with a placid countenance, 
rejoins his friends in the evening. You 
would hardly have known the guests at 
the dinner-table to be the same. Even 
Warhorse, who was rather more than half- 
seas over, hauled in his great swelling 
main-sheet of a handkerchief, and Dandy 
and Belle Snorton hid their Parisian airs 
under a bushel pro tern. The absence of 
their two confederates may have had some 
share in efl*ecting this improvement; or 
possibly, the appearance of others possess- 
ing more sterling qualities, who had kept 
themselves in the back-ground during the 
press and pushing for the upper seats at 



tcrs of the planters in the then colonies ; 
whereas, in our day, the sovereign people 
play the schoolmaster — we will not say 
now advantageously for the aforesaid good 
manners. But the gentleman, or, which 
is synonymous, the man of wealth and 
honor, is conspicuous in every movement 
of the Carolinian, as is the sterling old 
English character visible in every feature 
of the more youthful Virginian. Both 
have their families with them — wives and 
daughters ; in the latter of whom traces 
of the departed beauty of the mother are 
already discernible. It is indeed a plea- 
sure to encounter such a group at sea. 
At the side of the Carolinian sits enthroned 
a majestic figure, with black and lustrous 
eyes, the brows beautifully arched, and 
with a splendid though not too full bust. 
Next to her an azure-eyed Virginian, the 
face half a shade bronzed, with glowing 
health, lively mien and manners, the fea- 
tures stamped with much nobility and self- 
possession. The mother, too, despite her 
forty or forty-five years, is still a lovely 
woman — rather an anomaly, perhaps, for 
with us female charms fall into decay 
somewhat prematurely. But to return to 
the gentle creatures — and who would not ? 
They are ensconced in the midst of five 
little cherubs, boys and girls of from five 
to ten years of age, who, along with two 
still smaller pledges creeping on all fours 
on tlie carpet, are making the passage of 
the Atlantic like the rest. They have al- 
ready been provisioned in the ladies' sa- 
loon; ^ just brought up to the upper 
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regions ; where, in company with the two 
epchanting creatures of nper age, they 
cohstitute a most lovely tableau, especially 
on ship-board ; for while they are chasing 
and tumbling each other in harmless sport, 
the perfumed misses introduce that game 
which, though invented since human 
thought first received existence, is always 
new and attractive, and ever will be. The 
inquisitorial glances with which they scru- 
tinize the Warhorses, Snortons, Moonys, 
and Purdys of the companv, are finely 
qualified by the little satirical smirks visi- 
ble about the corners of the mouth, and 
evince clearly, that the two young ladies 
are anything but novices in the knowledge 
of the world and its people. 

But who among our misses of sixteen are 
novices? In this point our misses beat 
your continental young ladies, perhaps 
those of Paris excepted, and your TaJley- 
rands and Mettemicns, would scarcely be 
able to analyze the beauty-spots and 
wrinkles of their vis-a-vis partners with 
more severity and exactness, than do our 
girls the sugared grimaces of their dandy 
admirers, iust notice the look with which 
they muster our young world of bachelors ; 
so manifestly unembarrassed and easy, and 
nevertheless, so thoroughly scrutinizing! 
We have, beside the Purdys and War- 
horses, some others, who, at first sight, ap- 
pear not at all out of the way, at least not 
to your eyes ; but the two sweet watchers 
nave a keener vision, and if you scan their 
interchanged looks, and observe that deli- 
cate and passing play of their handsome 
features which succeeds each of these looks 
— if you ga^e awhile attentively into this, 
the most amiable of all mirrors, enlighten- 
ment will begin to dawn upon you. 

The brief review is truly interesting; they 
understand each other so perfectly, transfer 
their inmost thoughts so accurately, so 
fully, their verdict is rapid and decided — 
much more so than if given orally. The 
best of all in this drama is, that the stupid 
male creatures, not having even the most 
distant idea of their total discomfiture, per- 
form a thousand gallantries, and exhibit 
themselves to the two young ladies in a 
light sufiiciently ridiculous ; for if you have 
to any extent penetrated Uie character and 
ways of this young female world, it will be 
clear as the noonday sun to your observa- 
tion, that none of these good and valiant 
knights are capable of awakening certain 
delicious hopes and aspirations in the fair 
bosoms of these damsels, or they would be 
far from being so frank, commimicative and 
honest, toward each other. By and by, 
ooweve:^ you remi^k aomethipg which 



plainly troubles these little heads of seven- 
teen and eighteen years, and which perhaps 
may becoc: e the cause of a less pacific re- 
lation. Then looks wander together inqui- 
sitively thrcugh the folding-doors of the 
room out upon the forward deck, and it is 
obvious, from the somewhat lowering and 
angry fiashes which proceed from those ar- 
dent blue and black eyes, that they have 
wandered in search of some cherished ob- 
ject — and what ? This may be rather diffi- 
cult to solve ; but they hide these looks 
from each other's obseiTation, and this cir- 
cumstance certainly indicates that the object 
must be an interesting one. The pantomimic 
scene becomes more and more engrossing. 

" But where, then, is the young man ? 
Mister ? mister ?" says the Carolinian papa, 
coming as it were half way to the rescue. 

Singular ! but both the girls blush, faintly, 
it is true, but their glances meet as if each 
detected some secret in that of the other. A 
coquettish biting of the lips follows ; the 
object in (}uest will have to pay dearly for 
this infiiction on the lovely lips, no doubt 

The captain, wrapped in his commandato- 
rial dignity, jumps up : 

" Mister Rambleton I" he cries out, and 
runs on deck. 

The attention of the young ladies becomes 
more and more concentrated. A deeper 
crimson overspreads their lovely counte- 
nances, as the sea-captain enters through the 
folding-doors arm-in-arm with the youn^ 
man, and as this latter, with all the grace of 
a finished gentleman, salutes those seated in 
the room, and then seats himself in the 
captain's chair. 

" Mr. Rambleton ! son of the House 
of Rambleton & Co." 

And the whole party salute the yoimg 
man respectfully; the two old ones, the 
Virginian and the Carolinian, bestowing a 
cursory but sharp scrutiny, which, however, 
terminates in a mutual nod of apparent satis- 
faction. He is evidently a gentleman, not 
of the old, but of the new, the Pelham 
school; his manners have yet something 
angular and stiff about them, requiring 
polish and smoothness ; there is also a cer- 
tain frigidity, wnich surprises us in an 
American among his countrymen, if they be 
his equals, and seems particularly to scan- 
dalize the two young ladies. There is not 
a perceptible token of that softer bounding 
of the heart, and swelling of the veins, 
which a young man of twenty-four, whose 
countenance is Janned cy the breath of two 
lovely daughters of Eve, is hardly ever able 
to suppress, and usually manages in some 
way to express. 

$ut here, however, not the slightest re- 
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cognition of homa^, due on e^^ Bpoota- 
neoui$ admiration, is awarded, llie looks 
of both ladies are fixed upon the captain, as 
if to extort some more pertinent explanation 
from his manner; but he remains, as ever, 
the cold, collected, impractia|ble sailor. 

The riddle increases in complexity and 
in interest ; you can perceive it more and 
more plainly. 

The two girls become certainly more ani- 
mated and sociable, as the party, becoming 
more select, is divided into two small cir- 
cles, the old and the young. Warhorse 
and Snorton are with the honorable miss, 
and a fftw others out upon deck, perhaps to 
take the fresh air, or, perhaps, because they 
still feel a little indisposed; the steward 
and stewardess avail themselves of this in- 
terval to season the tea, with some com- 
ments on the recently imported samples of 
British radicalism and aristocracy, as in 
duty bound, reporting progress to the cap- 
tain, who in his turn reports to the gentle- 
men and ladies. The noble pair had, it 
%ems, in their late defeat inadvertently ex- 
posed some of their foibles, from which it 
had transpired that they wore neither the 
cleanliest nor the finest linen, on bodies of 
course equally un purified and unacceptable; 
a discovery whicn, combined with others 
of a similar kind, afford a very entertaining 
conversation at the tea-table, carried on with 
considerable diplomatic tact and acumen, 
and undoubtedly rich in its results, although 
as yet it bore no visible fruits ; but we are 
patient and persevering, and however sud- 
den in action, we are slow in making calcu- 
lations. The decided assurance of me capr 
tain, that they both were actually highly re- 
commended Dy some of the first people in 
Paris ; yea, that the prefect of the depart- 
ment of the Seine conducted them on board 
in person, militated strongly against the 
validity of this discovery. What would 
they have ? What do they seek among 
us .' are the scarce suppressible questions 
which arise in the minds of the two elderly 
gentlemen, and which puzzle them fully as 
much as the enigmatical Kambleton uoes 
the two lovely daughters. 

Here now js an excellent opening for the 
constiuction of quite a pretty little romance, 
were it not for this dull, prosaic world of 
waters ! 

" Four bells," roars the man at the helm ; 
** four bells," respond the watch in a simi- 
lar strain. The bell sounds, and as if the 
sound were calling them to vespers, the 
German passengers on the forward deck lift 
up their voices, and chime into an evening 
song of praise, to the glory of the Almighty. 
It is their diurnal cust<»n, and a beautiful 



one it 18* to carr^ in tiieir hearts 'Om Ibe 
watery waste, into distant itgions and 
forests, the God of their firesides. May yp 
never forsake or unlearn this, the' most 
charming of all loving customs, ye beloved 
Germans ! As the notes float over the space 
and are carried onward on the wings of the 
wind, expiring in the circumambient air, we 
feel our hearts powerfully afiected ; the 
chronique scandaleuse, the rising delicious 
visions of hope, the tender longings, aU be- 
come dumb and passive. Fathers, mothers, 
daughters, children, all hasten simultaneous- 
ly to participate in the worship of the honest 
Germans. A certain elevation of soul, a cer- 
tain beneficent feeling of security and pro- 
tection radiates every countenance ; it is 
so pleasant, so consoling, to be even in the 
vicinity of that which we feel to be good 
and excellent, of people who do not forget 
their Creator in the midst of the bustle and 
hurry of a ship at sea. To the Americans 
more particularly, this imafiected piety is ac- 
ceptable; for the French feel tnemselves 
above such vulgar prejudices, and even the 
British couple worship quite a difierent 
deity. 

Rambleton's features assumed a marked 
softness of expression, as standing between 
the two girls, who, on the joint admonition 
of their parents, had laid claims upon him 
as a secondary protector, he listened to the 
sounds with eyes directed in sad expression 
toward the east. Yes; with two of the 
loveliest of his countrywomen hanging on 
his arm, he revels in oriental imagery ! 
While exchanging pleasantries with these, 
the very gems of the Atlantic, his spirit 
wanders by the sea of Zurich. Even the 
amiable cheerfulness and familiarity to which 
people from the same country so readily sur- 
render themselves, is not able to rouse him 
from his bewitching revery. He smiles, 
jests with the two lovely beings near him, 
but a distant object evidently occupies his 
heart ; even the looks which his eyes, des- 
pite his will, bestow upon them, betray that 
he subjects them to the ordeal of comparison 
with some absent touchstone of beauty and 
perfection. Their wounded pride is turned 
to curiosity, and the young man becomes 
now more emphatically interesting, for he 
is plainly tortured with one of love's darts, 
ivhich rankles in his heart, even whke 
toying within reach of another. What a 
comedy is this! What a pity! that the 
supper bell entirely breaks on tms charming 
bye-play ; for, on entering the now reno- 
vatea soJoon, the feeble buddings of love's 
poesy are at once changed into sober, in- 
sufferable prose! 

The evening is verv charming ; the at- 
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apptar to draw nearer thifbngfa the onpty 
space, now devoid of all groeeer porticikii 
of eartii. As you raise your eyes over the 
swelling sails, filled by the incrieasinff east- 
erly breeze, up to the peakorfltoteft &ey 
bc^n to go around in a delightful maze 
with the vessel, as she tosses and heaves 
with the waves backward and forward. 
You might contemplate these evolutions for 
hours together without weariness, listening 
in sweet abstraction to the music of the 
vrind, which sighs in ^olian strains through 
the spars and rigring; while the waves, 
^ Jttering in phosphoric fires, lend a fitting 
illumination to the scene. 

The man at the helm calls out; the bell 
sounds for ten o^ilock, precisely at -the 
moment when Rambleton, his face radiant 
with pleasure, comes dancing and accompa- 
nied by his two lovely countrywcnnen on 
the forward deck, and trips it gayly along. 
Twice, and twice only, his gaze was turned 
toward the east ; the third time, it accompa- 
nied that of his two lovely companions 
westward. 
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llAV98th. 

For six days a northwester, and on the 
seventh a racing storm from west-by-south, 
with most Violent squalls, and a sea, for the 
last six days from the north, now right 
abaft. Moreover, thirty cabin passengers 
now sufienn^ in proportion lo the merri- 
ment caused by the first forty-eight hours of 
the northeaster. 

The Secretary, with her inmates, are al- 
most past recognition. Both cabins, chiefly 
that of the eentlemen, are changed to dens 
of horror : from them proceeds a medley of 
sounds equalled only by that of the infer- 
nal r^ons. But it is a wretched existence. 
Thirty living beings, in a wooden case of 
twenty-four feet in width by some forty in 
len^, now ascending some fifty feet on the 



fffitida would be a luzoiy in comparison 
with this mixture of sea miseries. 

Sleep is out of all question ; the stomach 
and bones have been accustomed to similar 
trials by half-a-dozen voyages round the 
Capes nam and Good Hope ; yet this state 
cannot be stvled wakeful, since all the senses 
are affected and infected; the continued 
pumping of the stomach has produced a 
statu quo, which can neither be styled of 
life, nor of death ; a statu quo, in which the 
noblest being of creation, disgusted at itself, 
only retains a sufficient instinct to cling and 
seize with hands and feet at the wails of 
its berth, to prevent itself from following 
band-boxes, trunks and valises, from its dor- 
mitory to the middle of the cabin. 

It 18 the first truly stormy nipjht — ^the 
former northwester was galy or stiff, as we 
call it, but it blew regularly ; while this 
southeaster every hour prodfuces a squall, 
sending the vessel to Greenland instead of 
America. It is a fearful night, which, like 
all caleunities, seems boundless, and is a 
hard trial to philosophy and patience 
These prime virtues have deserted most of 
our passengers. Some pray, others curse ; 
a third sighs and groans, and a fourth openly 
howls. Now and then a heavy fall is audi- 
ble ; it proceeds from some landlubber — as 
these most wretched of sailors are styled — 
who is hurled from his berth, and on the 
point of serving as a bolster for others, but 
is luckily sent, by a second lurch, back to 
his state-room. All has become rebellious 
— you are in a state which might be con- 
sidered insanity, but for the complete ex- 
haustion of body and mind, which does not 
admit of that state. It is night — the sky- 
lights are closed — the two astral lamps cast 
a gloomy light over the cabins. A few 
spectre-like forms surround the table ; they 
are If renchmen : convulsively they seize at 
the table and the bolstered backs of the 
sofas, as they are now shrunk to a mark of 
interrogation by the rolling of the ship, and 
now by a lurch expanded to a pair of tongs. 
With upturned eyes they stare around them, 
shuddering with horror ; and their terrible 
bowlings are only surpassed by the more 
fearful sounds which issue from the belly 



gulf— -dancing a Scotch reel — ^thrown for- 
ward, backward, sidevrays— -rolled, pitched, 
jerked ; in the whole cabin not a space of 
the vndth of your hand in which to enjoy 
a moment of comfort ; and above all, an at- 
mosphere which, having been respired and 
expired an hundred times, is suffocating; 
and which together with a heat impr^nated 
wMi Ihe effluvia of twenty seaHskk persons. 



bacK of a wave, now buried as many in its . of the fabric. Now you would swear that 



the vessel in whose interior you are pmmg, 
tormented like yourself, was giving vent to 
its agony in the most furious cries. What 
sounds I Tbj&y no longer resemble that pe- 
culiar noise caused by the separation of 
joined beams and boards, but they contain 
something of life ; as if the eods of the for- 
est, tortvrod by the spirits of the sea, cried 
irom its hollow depths. Every momen 
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the vessel threatens to break into fragments, 
or breathe out its soul. 

Will ^s tenjble nieht never end ? 

At length the call of the second-watch is 
heard. Steps approach a state-room in the 
round-house; benold the sky-lights! the 
dark green lenses present a grayish aspect, 
produced by the first rays of dawning day. 
Now steps are heard descending the cabin 
stairs. It is the first mate, who, previous 
to entering on the duties of the watch, 
visits the cabin to strengthen himself by a 
draught. Mr. Beattie, ori^nated in the re- 

fion of Nantucket, is diminutive in stature, 
ut full of importance, with a. mighty grave 
countenance and an inexhaustible supply of 
sea-stories and whaling adventures, which, 
as he paces the deck with a cigar in his 
mouth, he passes his happiest hours in re- 
lating. One of his yarns now would be 
acceptable, but that his countenance and 
habiliments bespeak the boisterous weather. 
His jacket, of the heaviest beaver-cloth, 
reaching to the knee, is covered by a sur- 
<out of oil-cloth ; his head is surmounted by 
a peculiarly shaped vessel, extending back- 
ward like Moseses tablets, and his legs are 
cased in heavy boots, reaching to his thighs. 
Gloomily, but energetically, he steps to the 
sideboard, examines sundry vials, and at last 
fills a glass from one of them. 

" How is the wind ?'* sighs a voice from 
one of the rooms. 

" Has the wind changed ?" comes from 
behind the table. 

** Is it fair ?" from another corner. 

These questions, though expressive of 
the anxiety of the individuals who pro- 

Sound them, remain unanswered. No won- 
er. The poor fellow had been disturbed 
from his first sleep. 

" Mr. Beattie, how does she head ?" 
This seaman-like question quickened his 
hearing. 

"North, sir! North-by-East, and the 
devil take it, sir !" 

The " Devil take it, sir !" never sounded so 
musical. This expression contains consola- 
tion ; it announces, that in spite of squalls 
and storms bewildering our seaman, no dan- 
ger threatens the vessel ; in evident danger 
alone, the sailor forgets those phrases. But 
best of all, his watch bespeaks the fourth 
hour of the morning, the break of day. 
You raise your pitiable carcass from the 
berth, but await the pause that usually suc- 
ceeds the rolling of the vessel, and then 
descend, or rather crawl from the berth, one 
hand clinging to its frame, and carefullv 
dancing your body to prevent a lurch 
rrom nuriijig you back, or through the door 
pf th^ cabin With iitach'troub& and pain, 



you succeed in dressing, and in gaining the 
staircase over boxes, trunks* and hagfi, and 
in reaching the round-house ; you open it, 
and recede involuntarily — ^the sight is ter- 
rific ! it shakes you like a fever. The out- 
side yet presents half the appearance of 
night ; its darkness is changing to a heavy, 
dull gray ; all is confusion — conflicting 
shadows and fog ; reluctantly these shadows 
yield to the despairing, and, as it were, af- 
frighted rays breaking from the east; the 
gloomy scuds as they approach fiom the 
raven-black west, parfly illumined by the 
rays of Aurora, terrify you by their pale, 
confused, wild appearance. Involuntarily 
you -recede to the house. 

But the fresh air has invigorated you, 
in spite of the malicious fog. A second 
time you open the door. 

All rests in silence on deck. The first 
and fourth lieutenants alone, the two men 
at the wheel, and the watch in the fore- 
castle, are alive. The rest sleep. Sleep ? 
not so ; they swim in a state, not of sleep 
or waking, not of life or death — a toy of 
the waves, which break with increased 
fury at the approaching squalls, over your 
poor vessel. The skill of the two helms- 
men alone can save her from foundering 
— a single mistake of the men would doom 
her to as certain destruction as if she were 
but a card-house, its walls as easily rent 
as cobwebs. The idea is terrible; but 
your mind having become familiar with it, 
not only deprives it of its terrors, but ren- 
ders the sight of the raging sea invigora- 
ting to your nerves, as die measured cool- 
ness of the seamen reassures your agitated 
mind. But the storm is increasing ; the 
barometer still continues to fall ; the com- 
pass points to the north — up to Greenland ; 
only the main and topsails are set — but 
close-reefed. This, and the most superfi. 
cial glance at the heavens and the sea, ad- 
mit of no joking. The waves are not 
mountain high, as they are pictured in 
romantic sketches, but still of sufiScient 
height to o'ersweep the chimneys of your 
houses some twenty or twenty-five, or even 
thirty feet, which is increased some fifteen 
or twenty feet, by a trough formed by the 
waves. The sea has also already assumed 
that dark-blue color of the ocean, whose 
waters you had nearly approached at the 
breaking out of the southwester. The 
last observation gave 36° of longitude, and 
46° of latitude — a result which, with six 
days northwest wind, and only easterly 
winds for forty-eieht hours, can only be 
achieved by our mvre packets and Ameri- 
can seamen. 

Novir Aurora has embUunHi)^ the ocean 
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In &11 its confusion, but still Sol remains in- 
yisilde : his rays breaks over the farthest 
crests in the east, and in their light the 
waves present a wild, mysterious, and 
pale appearance. They resemble a silver 
stream, at the farthest boundary of the 
dark-blue, light-green, hoary, and vexed 
ocean. 

The spectacle is terrific, but grand be- 
yond description. 

In the east, alone, the vivid silver stream 
is ttlumined — a snow-white girdle of va- 
pon, which seems woven from the finest 
foam, and which, not even the smiles of 
Aurora are able to tint. Above this gir- 
dle, the heavenly dome first assumes a 
grayish tint; the heavens seem veiled, 
gloomy, and foreboding. Beyond, the veil 
darkens ; toward the northwest the clouds 
hurry in black and wild confusion ; the 
southwest, with its horrible expression riv- 
ets your attention : tliere the clouds ascend 
in a terrific red-gray, and the longer you 
regard it, the more terrible it appears. A 
tremendous fury lurks and boils in these 
chaotic, red-gray clouds, these pale and 
ghastly forelwdings of squalls, preceded by 
a raging, penetrating, damp, shrill, and 
howling gust You are destined to wit- 
ness the most horrible chase. Terrific is 
the prologue : 



" Una Eurusque notusque ruunt, creberque procellit, 
Africus ; et vastos volvant ad littora fluctus. 

The eruption of the storm is at hand ; 
the shores are a thousand miles in the rear. 
A mass of billows — ^not of those short, 
obstinately English, or playfully French 
waves, with their bold prancing, dangerous 
only on account of the reefs which they ap- 
proach — no ; the far-stretched, majestic bil- 
lows, rising so grandly enveloped in foam, 
which they eject in torrents — millions of 
cleft granite rocks, their summits covered 
with snow and ice, incited to rebellion by 
millions of in-dwelling sea-spirits, and 
hurled against each other, raising clouds of 
dust in their wild career ! It is the begin- 
ning of the wildest and most horrible cl^e. 

Now the sun ascends behind the border 
of. vapors, enow-white, watery, and cold ; 
visible but for an instant, he ascends the 
green sky. This instant suffices to illu- 
minate a terrible spectacle. The rays tra- 
verse phantomlike, from the wreath of va- 
pors in the west, toward the east, present- 
mg the ocean both in its glory of light, and 
the horror anS terror of darkness. In the 
fairfhest east, sparkles the fluid silver 
stream ; farther toward the west foam the 
billows, from the deep blue xharigiriff to 
th^ jDOBt beautiful emerald greefn, deep 



veins of which run ^lirough the blue mass ; 
the immense fluid emerald stream, with 
its crest of silver-white, bearing on its far- 
thest extremity a crown, rising majesti- 
cally in the air, ea^er, as it were, to pene- 
trate the skies. One of these huge bil- 
lows, in length equalling the ship, and 
exceeding by thirty feet the heiffht of the 
deck, approaches the fabric, which, hur- 
ried on m the depths of the trough, moves 
groaning and shaking toward the monster 
offering its entire bulk to the terrible at 
tack. Horror-struck, your eye is rivetec 
on the huge mass, which would mock the 
strength of the most solid castle, when 
suddenly a minor wave, meeting the mon- 
ster, causes its crest to tremble ; instantly 
the whole mass falls, and the ship turns, 
groaning and sighing, as if soizcd in a 
whirlpool. In a few seconds more it rides 
triumphantly on the dissipated wave, now 
a field of silver-colored foam along the en- 
tire length of the fabric. At this horrible 
sight, fear, sickness and gloom, are forgot- 
ten. 

The call, " Seven bells I" arouses you 
from the contemplation of raging nature, 
to the prosaic horrors of the sea. 

** Seven bells !" cry the two men at the 
helm. 

" Seven bells !" howl the men of the 
watch. The bell joins them ; and life is 
audible in the forecastle. 

Toward the gangway, on the weather* 
side, stands the first lieutenant; a few 
steps behind him, at a respectful distance, 
the fourth. The looks of both are direct- 
ed to the sails and the men at the helm. 
Not a word is spoken. The former ap- 
proaches the skylight, to view the conipass, 
succeeded by a "Luff, man!" "Luff! 
can 't you ? D*ye hear ?" follows, as the 
men remain silent " The devil ! do n't you 
hear ?" is repeated, and little Mr. Beattie 
jumps furiously back, to send a full volley 
at the men at the helm ; but at the very 
moment, a wave breaks over the decks. 
Both mates stoop, but are reached by the 
wave, and the deck is a foot under water. 
Mr. Beattie remains as unconcerned at 
this ducking, as if a bottle of ean de Co- 
logne had moistened his body. He shakes 
on the cold stream, leaps back again, and 
cries, " LuflJ man !'* 

" Luff, sir !" replies one of the men at 
the helm. 

Now all is right, and both lieutenants 
resume their former positions. 

In the meantime, the sailors have as- 
cended ftom their den. Hardly have they 
become visible to daylight when Mr. Beat- 
tii& roars: 
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<' Forward, tliiBre ! wash decks !*' 

The order is admirable, at the same 
time consoling ; yet at this moment you 
would have preferred a less degree of order. 
This washing of decks actually makes you 
despair; while seas, at intervals of ten 
minutes, and squalls emitting showers of 
rain, are drenching you to the skin, and per- 
haps deeper, converting you into a real por- 
poise. But the call has oeen sounded, and 
as though it were a decree of Providence, 
a flood of sea-water, from vessels constant- 
ly replenished, issues over the deck, which, 
in a few minutes, leaves not the smallest 
possible dry spot for your wearied foot 
The roundhouse, too, undergoes a similar 
process, by the hands of the steward^s as- 
sistant ; and by brooms and tubs you are 
compelled to fly — whither, it is difficult to 
decide. To the pestiferous cabin you will 
not and cannot return, since, having breath- 
ed the fresh air, its effluvia is insupporta- 
ble ; thus you are constrained, either to 
ascend to the upper stories, to the lubber's- 
hole, or to the roof of the hen-roost. 
These hens, by the way, doubtless have at 
this moment, more heart in their bodies 
than yourselves, even if the blood of ten 
Hotspurs flowed in your veins. Your sor- 
rows and agonies are so multiplied, your 
patience is so often and so cruelly tried, 
that with your foot resting against the hen- 
roost, and your hand on one of the rings 
of the mizenmast, you are a personifica- 
tion of misery. 

The devil take this miserable life, once 
for all ! 

But what now ? Consolation from a 
source whence it was hardly to be ex- 
pected. However, consolation it is, al- 
though very peculiar ; steerage passen- 
gers consolation. 

The si^ht of these poor fellows, some 
of the boldest of whom now stretch their 
necks and heads from the hold, is evident- 
ly — nay. necessarily consoling ; for the 
contemplation of them, together with the 
remaining sediments of imagination and 
reason, must assure you decidedly, that 
the purgatory of the cabin must be a real 
paradise, compared with the absolute Tar- 
Urus of these poor souls. 

Forty-five feet in length, twenty-four in 
width, and seven in height and depth ; and 
in this length, width and depth* from thirty 
to forty partitions, styled deck-berths ; and 
in each of these deck-berths four Hes- 
sian, Bavarian, Badian, and Suabian sub- 
iects ; one hundred and fifty to one hun- 
dred and sixty sea-sick beings, to use the 
classical language of Warhorse, without 
light, lamp, or taper, and destitutis of food or 



drink ! How thftt can beinrpfHirtMl }afff^ 
tional creatures, surptsses your ooM^i- 
tion. *Tis the most vulvar s)ieciies of 
misery, which has ever falfentothe lot of 
the son of woman ; compiured wUi timki, 
our hogs and sheep live as princes. Hotw 
mighty is the hope of liberty ! If these poor 
fools have sinned against the great («nes of 
this earth, here they make terrible expiation 
for their errors. These forms and iieads, 
enveloped in nightcaps and kerchiefisi, no 
longer resemble human beings ; the dirt is 
fri^tful, immaterially transcendental ; and, 
like all transcendental things, has become 
ofiensive. It is a picture of dirt in the 
highest degree. 

Several of these deplorable objects ven- 
ture on deck, driven by hunger; before 
them advance a couple of barefooted and 
ragged urchins, ten or twelve years of ace, 
who were the first to incite them to Uie 
performance of the feat. For them it is 
a real feat, since the rolling vessel threat- 
ens every instant to capsize ; with the 
greatest exertion they work half their bod- 
ies from the interior, carefully seizing on 
the projecting cornice, and casting longing 
glances at the ropes descending from the 
mainmast ; on one of them, they succeed 
in reaching the upper regions. However, 
the aim is not yet reached ; on the con- 
trary, now commence the trials. With 
their kettles and pans they are on their 
way to the kitchen, there to prepare their 
meals in this horrible storm ; that kitchen, 
which is now filled with water and clean- 
sed, will receive an additional supply of the 
brine, ere long. Half a miracle has safely 
conducted them to the lee-railing, and they 
are succeeded by a second, and a third 
couple, while a fourth and a fifth await the 
result of the expedition, in the greatest ex- 
citement The distance to the caboose 
extends over half-a-dozen steps, three of 
which they have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing by the aid of the railing ; but the re- 
maining three are attained with difficulty. 
If the space were over terra firmer they 
would have passed it, as they have done a 
thousand times, in a single leap ; but re- 
member the slippery deck and the rolling 
ship! With real anguish they await a 
favorable opportunity ; at last it seems to 
have arrived ; by a lurch the ship rests oa 
its left side ; tlie );>au8e is favorable, and 
tbey^pat themselves in motion. Ahtm^ 
they have rea che d ti» caboose, wheM a 
second Idrch prosttsltes the whole ; ahd 
pots and men, and women aq^ potatoes, 
land dumpliiu|^ abd soup, roll ibl the lee* 
sca^pp^iiB, while over thinn bOoojis, with) 
dttem|^^it^»tbet(tew8r<^1noiii^fa«^ a 
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couple of jchickens, in the other a quantity 
of newly baked biscuits. 

Ah ! for that enviable art of balancing, 
of which this man is possessed ; this man, 
the only truly happy member in our entire 
nautical society. 

A truly happy soul ; this philosophical 
quietness, this immovable equanimity, this 
smiling stoicism ! 'Tis elating, refreshing, 
and consoling ! What are the philosophy 
of Xeno and of Cato, compared to this ? 
Nothing — nothing at all ; mere empty 
nonsense I Here is unvarnished truth ; 
practical, home-baked wisdom. Lurch, or 
no lurch— let the vessel roll this wav or tliat, 
he bounds over the boards, up the stair- 
case and down, and vainly would your 
most skilful rope-dancers attemot to imi- 
tate him. Storm, or no storm, nis philo- 
sophical equanimity remains unshaken. 
V^t matters to him the storm ? he de- 
rides it ; that is the business of the cap- 
tain and his mates ; his is a different one. 
Cutlets and omelets, fowls and cofiee, and 
tea for breakfast, these are the objects of 
his care ; for the present, the sole topics of 
his thoughts, together with the sausages 
— ^these indispensable appendages of the 
dejeuner — since, without them, no Ameri- 
can breakfast, fron. Maine to the Gulf, is 
complete. He is a philosopher through- 
out; nothing can destroy his calmness, 
save the escape of a man overboard, or a 
squall from the captain. With the same 
equanimity of mind he holds the vessel to 
the lee, and reaches the champagne bottle 
to the well ; cuts the necks of the fowls 
and the corns of your feet, with the same 
unconcern ; bakes pastry and cakes, and 
smooth clothing in the midst of most raving 
squalls. No sea, even if it exceeded the 
deck and caboose five hundred feet in 
height, could curtail his instructions to his 
Fidus Achates, the Doctor.* In truth, he 
is a precious man; an actual consolation, 
and a better friend in need than all those 
seventy, or seventeen Catholic saints, in- 
voked as the same — a true, universal gen- 
ius ; proof against fire, water, steam, and 
vapor ; always obliging and kind, anticipa- 
ting your wishes, as long as vou treat him 
with ordinary decency ; in tne most try- 
ing positions, serene and unconcerned, pur- 
suing his humble duties with the same 
dimity with which the most conscientious 
mmistcr of state administers the affiiirs of 
the ^eat kingdom, confided to his care. 
He IS truly the minister of state of this, 
your swimming domain. Honor and 
praise to our stewards ! that is, when at 

* The cook of Uio cabiB. 



sea ; on shore they are commonly of little 
or no avail. 

In the roundhouse, the fra^rments of our 
cabin party have assembled m the mean- 
time. They are mere fragments of their 
former selves ; a half-year*s sickness could 
not have left deeper traces on them — at 
least the so-called land-lubbers, although 
the sea-lubbers have also received their 
share ; but these poor land-lubbers seem to 
have advanced twenty years during this 
single night These colorless, sallow 
countenances, this state of lifelessness in 
living bodies, make of the good people 
none of the most pleasant sights ; the sub- 
jects of their British and French majesties 
in particular, assume an expression which 
would fill you with horror and disgust, if 
you were still subject to the influence of 
these emotions. Even Warhorse is si- 
lenced by the appearance of the honorable 
miss, and, retiring as hurriedly as possible 
from her presence, neglects the usual 
compliment of the morning. But it is re- 
ally impossible to express kindness, where 
malice is a species of virtue, where you 
yourself cannot even feel pity ; for some- 
thing rests in the features clefying all com- 
rsion. Over the deep furrows, caused 
stroiig and nudicious passions in this 
broad Scotch countenance, with strongly 
projecting cheek-bones, a pale hue of rum 
and wine is cast; and round the down- 
hanging lips trembles a fragment of that 
British sneer, for which language has no 
distinguishing epithet, together with a ran- 
cor, which involuntarily rouses you to a 
mischievous joy. The honorable man- 
woman is a Benthamite ; a disciple of the 
utilitarian school, a follower of materi- 
alism, pantheism, and a dozen other isms, 
all of which, together with the French En- 
cyclopssdists and the Edinburgh Review, 
have entered her rum-^roiimed head, and 
now agitate her not a little. She is pos- 
sessed of a strong mind, and has already 
ofiered the confession of her non-belief, 
demonstrating, to a nicety, herself to be 
above such trash as the fear of death, and 
ready to yield the belief in a God to the 
vulgar. But the last night has produced 
so deep an impression, and the present 
morning breaks in such horrible gloom, 
that lier philosophy is about to be over- 
thrown, notwithstanding her eflS)rts to con- 
ceal it — but all in vain! her features 
speak, and speak so plainly, that all retreat 
from her side with disgust ; and, as men- 
tioned above, Warhorse even cannot be 
retained by the prospects of the fifty thou- 
sand pounds, and the hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars ; since nothing is morf 
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diegusting and tormenting in such hours, 
when death and eternity stare in at doors 
and windows, than such philosophers. 
Deplorable as ho is, the brave Colonel 
Warhorse, the hero in time of peace, is 
4f)referable. He now has become humble 
and meek to an astonishing degree ; with 
the patience of a lamb, he allows himself 
not only to be pushed, but actually to be 
thrown, from the lee to the weather-side, 
80 that ribs in his body are actually heard 
to crack ; sometimes he casts a searching 
look around him, as if to ascertain who 
are the daring creatures who thus venture 
to insult him ; but his glance by degrees 
becomes faint and lamentable ; not even 
an oath escapes him more. To speak, 
seems to him a dangerous undertaking. 
He has forgotten his bragging. Moony his 
poetizing, and Snorton his Pnarisaic airs. 
All now are forgotten — arts and sciences ; 
even the passions, coarse egotism and 
delicate ambition, refined epicureanism and 
vulgar gluttony, slowly sneaking envy and 
furiously raving anger, and vile voluptu- 
ousness ; all are silent, all slumber ; and 
even were Venus herself to ascend from 
the waves in her chariot of shells, she 
would fill you with disgust, because she is 
Venus. The traces alone left by thesei 
passions, the furrows which they have 

Sroduced, remain and lie before you, like 
istracted shores of a stream, lined with 
fragments and rubbish after the fury of a 
storm. The destruction of the storm stares 
at you, without exhibiting the charm spread 
over it by excited nature. In such hours, 
moral worth and baseness are minutely 
marked on the brow of man, in such legi- 
ble characters, as to be distinguished by 
you, as the A, B, C, by a scholar. When 
body and soul are equally tormented, 
equally void of quiet and rest ; when they 
are and must be unguarded, then appears 
man undisguised. 

In such days and hours, opportunity is 
affi>rded to acquire a knowledge of man, 
and to learn tlie value of inward peace 
and moral worth. In proportion to our 
worth, not in pounds and dollars, but a 
different worth, our influence appears to 
become imposing in its dignity, and con- 
temptible in its baseness. Characters of 
every description, and passions in all their 
variety, are to be found in the vessel, since 
the old maid Europe is careful to supply 
our importations. You find stubborn, dull 
and indifferent characters, in all their 
ffrades, strong, and weak-nerved. To the 
ktter belong our Americans. A certain 
indiierence is predominating amon^ them, 
surrounding tneir existence, which at 



least does not ofiBend, since it is natural 
They are Americans, who doubtless ex- 
perience many a storm in the course of 
their lives. The Americans live in and 
by storms ; yet this species of tranquillity 
which they evince, is not that tranquillity 
which you seek and desire in these hours, 
and which might imbue your spirit with 
a calm quiet, were you able to support it. 
They are the Greatons and Humphreys, 
the Carolinian and Virginian, with their 
families. With the Book of Common 
Prayer in their hands, they ascend the 
stairs with a dignity and grace which fas- 
cinate the eyes of all present They si- 
lently bow to those assembled, who, from 
involuntary regard, rise from the sofas. 
The ladies only take seats, the men re- 
main standing ; they enter the deck for a 
moment, to observe the sails and compass, 
and then again silently join their famuies. 
They also have suf^red during the past 
night, and still suflfer, since the storm is 
increasing ; they suflTer besides by the suf- 
fering of their dear ones, who surround 
them sueing for help— here, where help is 
thousands of miles distant ; the looks cast 
by parents upon their dear ofispring, are 
sorrowful ; they tell not of strength, which 
they do not possess ; on the contrary, they 
evince trouble and care. Yet these troub- 
led and care-worn features are radiant with 
a tranquillity so serene, a resignation so 
consoling, an equanimity so unrufiied, that 
a single glance at their countenances, at 
once shows them to be in harmony with 
themselves — beings who would calmly ap- 
proach death, neither fearing nor avoiding 
it ; yet they are no bigots, but men of the 
world, fathers of families and domestic 
wives, who, conscious of their dignity, 
have proceeded on the path of duty, and 
now with confidence await the will of the 
Lord. The appearance and neighborhood 
of such beings reconciles, tranquillizes 
you, and teaches youto knOw and to esteem 
the value of inward peace and the majesty 
of moral dignity. In such days and hours, 
and for such hours, they become invalu- 
able. Never before were you thus vividly 
impressed by their value. This calmness, 
this resignation to the will of Providence, 
is enviaUe, commanding esteem ; and thus, 
from that hour, the fathers and mothers of 
the families have gained the highest places 
in the hearts of all — have gained them 
without their desire, for nothing can be 
more remote from af^ctation ; and would 
afiectation be possible, in these fearful 
hours, which may perhaps be the last in 
their life ? 
There is something enormous in the 
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oonvulsions of nature, somethinfi^ baffling 
all powers of description, sometning ter- 
rific and imposing; there is also some- 
thing imposing in the man who, in the 
midst of this revolt, can stand, with his 
looks calmly directed within and above. 

Frftctui si illabatar oiUs imimvidam feriant rainn. 

The storm increases; the sea rages 
higher and higher, its billows rolling on- 
ward with a might which no vessel may 
resist. A squall, breaking out from the 
southwest, is sweeping toward us. The 
two honorahle men grow uneasy, and send 
their wives and children below. On comes 
the squall, lashing the waves till they roar 
like the subterranean thunder of an earth- 
quake. The mate seems bewildered, casts 
nis eye for a moment upon the gray sky, 
suddenly hastens to the compass, then to 
the roundhouse, and lastly to the. cap- 
tain's state-room. The captain, in his 
shirt and drawers, springs to the deck, 
followed by Rambleton, who shares his 
state-room ; but the squall is too quick for 
him. 

This howling and roaring tempest, 
seems to have laiihed the ocean into tlie 
highest pitch of fury ; and the world of 
waters raves and rages as if striving to 
heave the earth from her foundations. Ap- 
parently more dead than alive, the shiv- 
ering mortals in the roundhouse sLare at 
the dissolving clouds. Not a voice can be 
heard in the terrible uproar; even the 
stentorian tones of the captain are as mild 
and subdued as the plain of an infant. He 
cries something like '* Mainsail ! main- 
sail !" and gesticulates fiercely. 

" To the cabin !" shouts the Virginian, 
and the passengers quickly descend. 

The next instant, the ship reels and 
groans under a tremendous blow; the 
squall has struck her, with a noise like 
we roar of a man-of war*s broadside ! The 
water breaks over her decks ; she sinks ! 
Mercy on them, oh. Heaven ! She sinks ! 
— no, not yet. For three minutes, which 
seem so many hours, a deathly silence 
freezes every tongue! Not a sound is 
heard, save the groaning of the ejeat ship 
and the shriek of the tempest At last she 
rises, staggering and slowly, from the 
cruel blow. With a tremulous motion she 
rights herself, and seems to say, ** One 
more such shock, and the good Secretary 
will be a wreck.'* 

The blow was tremendous. A wave, 
exceeding thirty feet in height and one 
hundred in breadth, struck the ship — at 
the moment a heavy lee lurch had bared 
her weather-side. The long-boat is staved, 



water-casks are torn from their fasteniinga 
and rolled about the deck, creating horri- 
ble destruction. Now the voice of the 
captain is audible, then another and an- 
other, and finally a scream that freezes 
your soul. " A man overboard !" is the 
cry ; " Tom is overboard l" From the 
boiling ocean comes another scream, but 
faintly, and and almost drowned by the 
storm. Casks, spars, and empty hen-coops 
are tlirown overboard. Twice poor Tom 
has risen from the billows, but the next 
wave immerses him again. Once more 
the head is visible, trembles an instant, and 
— is gone ! 

With a sorrowful expression the captain 
and sailors gaze after the lost man, and the 
latter continue their search even while as- 
cending the shrouds to secure the mainsail, 
which IS streaming in tatters. The close- 
reefed topsail is the only piece of canvas 
now standing. Casks, spars, sheep and 
pigs, roll about the deck and through the 
broken sides into the sea. But everything 
is of minor importance to the security of 
the mainsail ; that once furled, the work 
of establishing order is comparatively easy. 

At length the mizzensail is secured ; the 
squall has passed by, and we have half an 
hour's quiet — at least such a quiet as may 
be enjoyed in a rolling sea. All hands are 
busily repairing damages; spare masts, 
spars, and casks are secured by strong fas- 
tenings, and Uie deck is comparatively 
clear. 

Hark! the steward's bell summons to 
breakfast Happy is he who can enjoy a 
morning meal after such a rough handling 
from old Neptune ! 
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JUNB 4ui. 

For forty-eight hours a southwest wind, 
for five days west-by-northwest, and for the 
last three days west-by-southwest. The 
log-book of the Secretary reports, "The 
lon^-boat and larboard-quarter railing stove 
in, the jolly-boat washed away, main and 
topsail torn to atoms, and one man washed 
overboard." Reader, we wish you could 
experience the effect of that mighty cause 
which stove the lonff-boat and railing, and 
washed away the jolly-boat and one man ! 
Thank Heaven! it is over — and in good 
time, too ; for the Secretary, though strong 
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aad well built, is but a thing of beams and 
planks ; and the strongest nails will yield 
at last to continued tension. But the storm 
is over, at last, and we hope for a long 
time. The desired eastern breeze has sprung 
up, and with it all is forgotten ; all is joy 
and delight, and every face is radiant with 
serene and unruffled pleasure. 

The day is glorious, and must fill any 
one with a new desire to live. The rem- 
nants of the storm-clouds are scattered along 
the verge of the horizon, like the broken 
squadrons of a defeated army. The heav- 
enly dome displays its deep, spotless, glit- 
tering blue, resting on a golden base. The 
wind blows fresh and regular ; every sail is 
full, and the Secretary holds westwaid vnth 
a nine-knot speed. 

The heavens and the ocean — two hours 
since objects of terror — are now worthy of 
our admiration. The horror of the storm is 
forgotten in the glory of the present scene. 
Your inland lakes are stagnant pools when 
compared with the majesty and sublimity of 
the ocean, in the midst of which we are — 
about midway between the Azores and the 
Banks of Newfoundland. We saw the 
height of the waves last night, during a 
fearful storm, which forced us to lie-to. 
Toward morning the tempest abated, and 
the southwester has changed to a south- 
easter ; perhaps for the purpose of making 
the rounds of the east, and producing a 
northern storm, by way of epilogue. Still 
the sea is rough ; the storm, or rather the 
effect of the storm, continues, but with a 
clear sky As you look over the taflfrail 
upon the vi^ater, you imagine yourself to be 
on a high promontory, looking down into 
a broad valley ; a deep ravine whose foun- 
dation, of the most beautiful mosaic, re- 
splendent wiih bright lustre, is bordered by 
^reen mountains and hills ; a valley a mile 
m length and width, with azure- blue and 
emerald fields, revelling before your eyes 
for thiity seconds or so, and then melting 
away like the ** fabric of a vision." 

The scene now presented on deck, is one 
in the highest degree interesting and honor- 
able to humanity. Enjoyment and delight 
prevail, yet there is no boisterous merri- 
ment. The most uncouth is now quiet ; a 
warning voice seems to restrain his tongue, 
and in his actions there is a certain fear of 
challenfifing the spirits of the deep by ex- 
cessive nilarity. A quiet and deep feeling 
is evident even in the most callous, evincing 
itself in a dignified and sober enjoyment, 
and in sympathy with the sorrows of others. 
The long storm and the suffering caused by 
it, have awakened that sacred tie of sympa- 
thy which is ever most sensitive in times of 



common danger — tnat tie which tiniili in 
the heart « of the rough soldier shet the 
bloody battle, and prompts him to aSer the 
last drop in his flask to his expiring enemy 
This god-like sympathy is now visible in 
its fulness on the deck of onr good ship, 
and invests the bare planks with a charm 
surpassing the magnificence of the saloons 
of a prince. High and low, youne and old, 
rich and poor, haste on deck and nurry up 
and down to help and alleviate. The cap- 
tain himself, followed by the steward, who 
bears the medicine-chest, enters the steer- 
age to administer to the needy and the sick. 
In his suite follow <an interpreter, to trans- 
late their requests and complaints, and 
General Greaton, the Carolinian, and Colo- 
nel Humphrey, the Vireinian. The sick 
and destitute are mostly old men and women, 
who pray for a thousand blessings on the 
heads of their benefactors. In spite of their 
squalid condition, they move your heart by 
their humility and fortitude. But they must 
be transported to the deck, whether they 
are willing or not ; for in this pestilent air 
their lives are in jeopardy. The steera^ 
must be emptied and cleared. F^sh air is 
already sent down by ventilators placed 
over the hatches. The healthy passengers 
are on the deck, with their baggaee ; ti^e 
sick must follow, for their own sake and 
the sake of tlie steerage, which must be 
purified. The old mothers and fathers- 
many of them sixty or seventy years of age 
— now make their first appearance on deck ; 
simple, good-hearted people, for whose 
poverty and sufferings one's heart almost 

bleeds 1 What country can it be which . 

But there is no time for reflections concern 
ing the country which boasts of such in 
habitants ; the whole body of steerage pas 
sengers are assembled on deck, and behold 
God's fair creation once more, for the first 
time in sixteen days. 

Like angels of mercy, our noble Ame- 
rican wives and daughters mingle among 
them, dispensing consolation, aid, and sym- 
pathy ; rank, pride, and riches are forgot- 
ten ; you seem to behold hut one family. 
AH are united by the holy tie of sympathy, 
except the two" Britons ; they alone are 
above these things, and look down upon 
the mob ! Even the Frenchmen have 
mingled with their poor country-people, 
forgetting for a time their precise formal- 
ity; the Irishman, too, is in motion; all 
save the Britons mingle together. Strange 
creatures thev ! 

"Sail ho!" cries the look-out at the 
mast-head. 

The cry is invigorating to all. A sadl 
at sea, after a storm of sixteen days, is to 
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the. Bay igator what a friendly caravan is to There is something intoxicating in the 

a lonely wandetrer in a desert. All are in thought. In, a feverish state of excitement* 

motion, eager tor see the strange sail. ail eyes are watching the approaching 

« Where is the vessel to be seen ?" cries speck. At last it rises from the waters like 

one. a majestic sea-bird, spreading its great wings 

** On which side ?" asks another. and soaring up from the waves. All eyes 

They get no answer; and the sailors are riveted with delight on the spectre, 

regard them with an expression of pity at which « walks the waters like a thing of 

their ignorance, in expecting to see a ves- life ;" all are affected with an emotion of 

sel just discernible by the look-out fifty childish joy; their inquiring gaze seems to 

feet above diem. Impatience is expressed pierce the sides of the vessel as she lises 

in every face. The mate appears with the *rom the waves. The greatest merriment 

captain^s telescope and his own, and they prevails among all, but especially with our 

walk toward the fore-hatch. Americans. Hitherto they have appeared 

" Captain P— , a sail !" *^® '"^^^^ heartless of beings, in whose 

« Where away 1" asks the captain. ^eins rolled not a drop of warm blood ; 

« Heading westerly, off the larboard ^^^ now, the sight of the stars and stripes 

stern." ^^ .^"® approaching vessel, absolutely in* 

The captain raises his glass impatiently, foxicates them. They dance about, and 

"A Yankee!" is the short and somewhat i^^^fi^.^'^t ^5- ^T' '''''''' the captain, 

angry answer. ■ forgetting his digmty as commander jokes 

? \^ , ^ 1 ^ • and laughs bke a boy. Heretofore he has 

A Yank^, a countrymai^ also steenng b^^^ ^^ ^^e captain, the dauntless, brave 

for home, for his beloved home ; and on captain-4t times also the cunning captain, 

his decks, perhaps, two hundred fellow- wfio, while casting a glance at the^ompasi 

mortals are waiting for the hour when ^nd the sails, at iKe sSme time kept an^ 

their eyes shall behold the w.shed-for shore, ^n your person. These qualities liave &- 

the land of their hopes. The eves of our comg his nature, as it were. His life of 

passen^rs are directed toward the horizon danger and habit of commanding, have given 

inwhiai the ship 18 expected to appear. ^^^^ certain imperative manner; thi im- 

The sailors distinguish her easily, but the ^g^se responsibiUty devolving upon him, 

landsmen mistake a sea-mew for her top- hag engendered a grave tone which might 

sail. Soon, however, she rises from the awe you; but, on the other hand, his ear- 

sea, as it were, and the cause of the cap- ^est bearing exhibits a high degree of calm 

torn 8 wroth IS ewily divmed— she 18 a dignity; he has viewed life on every side, 

faster sailer than ^e Secretary. Nothing ^nd the advantages of a good education aie 

IS more provoking than, after such terrific observable in Ms conversation and deport- 

storms, to behold a vessel which sailed a ^g^t; even were he uneducated, he is 

w^k after jom own, reaching her port possessed of a tact, which would seldom or 

before you. The captain is irritated, and ^ever allow him to be guilty of an error 

even forbids the hoistmg of the colors. jje i^ thoroughly acquainted with men, and 

«« Sail ho !" cries the look-out once more, can read their inmost souls ; he has ac- 

" Where away ?" quired a complete knowledge of high and 

•♦Headingeasterly, off the larboard bow!*' low, rich and poor; has closely watched 

The captam puts his glass to his eye. and studied them, and can make himself 

<< A Yankee; a Liverpool packet," he one of the mo t agreeable of companions. 

oJ'scrvcs. His wrath at the sight of the fast-sailing 

Youtaketheglass, and after adjusting it a packet behind him, has subsided in the 

dozen times, make out to discover sometning pleasure of meeting the approaching vessel 

like a cloud away in ihe horizon, which ahead. Every possible sail is crowded on, 

ma3^ be a sail; but whether a Yankee or the even the skysaiis and studdingsails are 

Flying Dutchman, you are unable to tell ; hoisted, the masts bend and crack, and the 

even if your life depended on the answer, poor Secretary fairly groans under the 

you could not give a decided one ; the mighty pressure. She swiftly approaches 

practiced eye of an old seaman is barely the Liverpool packet, and retains her ad- 

equai to the task. The next moment the vantage over her pursuer. With feverish 

star-spangled banner floats at the mizzen impatience the captain paces the deck, now 

peak, and the signal flag from the main- glancing toward the approaching and now 

mast ; a short time after the colors salute toward the pursuing vessel ; at the same 

each other, and all is bustle and expectation time his countenance expresses alternate 

on deck. symptoms of desire and disgust — towaa:d the 

A oountrymanr coming from our home! rear he sends a white squall of oath% 
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while forward beama serenest sunshine. 
His verj life seems to be at stake ! 

Th« secret of the matter is this. Who 
would prefer an old snail of a ship, creep- 
ing crab-like through the water, to a swift 
and graceful sailor 1 To liavc his vessel 
out-done in speed, is the most provoking 
thing in a seaman's experience, and em- 
bitters every enjoyment. Even the stew • 
ard's bell calling to luncheon, has no 
charms, except for the English and Dutch 
—the Americans remain on deck, dividing 
their attention between the two distant 
vessels. 

. Now, the entire hull of the approaching 
ship is visible, with her yellow girdle, 
which presents so neat an appearance to 
the eve of an American. How nroudly 
and lightly the great fabric, with ner im- 
mense spread of canvas, glides over the 
waves ! The wind from the southeast is 
fair, though not entirely favorable. 

The two vessels are within cannon 
range ; the colors, as if desirous of em- 
bracing each other, and mingling their bril- 
liant stars, flutter buoyantly in Uie breeze ; 
a proud expression beams from the faces 
of the Americans, and their hearts beat 
higher and stronger. 

And why not yours, also ? Are you, in 
your contemptible egoism, so entirely lost 
to everjrthing noble and grand, that the 
sight of the glorious symbols of victorious 
humanity fails to quicken the current of 
your blood ? If so, you are miserable mor- 
tals, who for the sake of filthy lucre would 
undermine the very basis on which free 
humanity must rest! What would you 
be without this new refujp^e ? Slaves, like 
your fathers ! We are for from approving 
all the actions of our good Americans ; but 
to exalt and honor our national standard, 
should be the sacred duty of every free- 
man : 

" Brji^ht flag at yonder tapering mast ! 
Fling out your folds of azure blue ; 
Let star and stripe be westward east, 
And point as Freedom's eagle flew. 
Strain home, oh lithe and quivering spars ! 
Point home my country's Flag of Stars !'* 

The vessels are now within speaking 
distance. The roundhouse on the Liver- 
pool packet is encircled by a wreath of la- 
dies and gentlemen ; they wave their hand- 
kerchiefs and hats, while the sailors give 
three hearty cheers ; the Secretary returns 
both compliments ; the captains shout salu- 
tations to each other through their trum- 
pets : they ask if all is well, the days of 
departure, the state of weather experien- 
ced, and the important news in New-York 
and France. But the wind admits of no 
delay ; the swelling sails drive Uie vessels 



rapidly apart ; a quick good-bjre, and they 
separate for different hemispheres. 

One long, last look upon the receding 
vessel, and then your appetite warns you 
that the regular hour for lunch has passed. 
Storms of sixteen days duration, produce 
the appetite of an anaconda. True, it is but 
three hours since you made a respectable 
breakfast ; yet you are again ravenously 
hungry. Still, you prefer to remain on 
deck, the air is so pure and bracing, and 
every face is so happy in its expression. 
The gentlemen now play the part of stew- 
ards, and hasten to serve the ladies with 
sardines, newly-baked biscuits, cakes, pas- 
try, crackers, apples, oranges, and in short, 
with all the appendages of an elegant lun- 
cheon. Already have the harmonizing 
elements found each other ; sympathizing 
and kindred connections are visible on eve- 
ry side. Warhorse, for instance, approach- 
es the huge lady with the fifty thousand 
pounds, with a plate of oranges in his 
enormous paws, presents his oifering in 
the most graceful manner, and accompa- 
nies it with this salutation : 

" Madam, or, with your permission, hon- 
orable miss ! may we venture, from the 
profuse vegetation of the gold-encircled 
tropical Phcebus " 

"I love not sour oranges!" replies the 
lady, who, though recovered from the 
troubles of the last sixteen days, has not 
quite regained her former delightful suavi- 
ty. '*I prefer ham; bring me ham or 
smoked tongue, Warhorse! — ^with mus- 
tard — do you hear 1 English mustard ; I j^ 
hate your sour French mixture." ";f ! 

" What, ma'am ! or, with your permis- Jjf 
sion, honorable miss! do you prefer the •' .' 
flesh of the animal forbidden by Moses, to 
the golden fruits of the tropical Phcebus, 
and to the profuse vegetation invigorated 
by the fiery beam s . .. . " 

The gallant militivcolonel pauses in his 
transcendental phraseology, and the lady 
somewhat impatiently replies : 

" But, Warhorse,SyW do you talk thus 7 
Do n't you know that Moses, of great, and I 
will not say unmerited reputation, through 
his theocratical prejudices — ^the Egyptian 
priest-caste . But let us hereafter re- 
sume this topic. Now, dear Warhorse ! 
the ham and tongue, with a bottle of por- 
ter and a little madeira." 

The lady stops, for Greaton and Hum- 
phrey are seated near her ; and the glances 
mterchanged between the parties appear 
to be not of the most gratifying nature. 
At the same time the captain, to whom 
General Greaton had whispered with much 
gravity, approaches the lady, and fixes his 
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€y68 upon her in a manner which doubt- 
less curtailed the above philosophical effu- 
sion. She would have rejoiced in again 
parading her knowledge, but this sflent 
reprimand has convinced her, that she has 
reached a point beyond which it is not 
prudent to advance. 

. We like not her demeanor and conversa- 
tion — that conversation which sneers at and 
gradually undermines all that is holy and 
noble, as well as all that is republican, and 
which ha3 penetrated even to our servants' 
hajls and our bar-rooms. With us, how- 
ever, it has never succeeded. These mate- 
rial philosophers only thrive in the debased 
cities of London and Paris ; in New- York 
they have not yet gained a footing, and in 
our broad domain of land and sea it never 
will. It appears foolish and disgusting. 
Every man of sound common sense and clear 
perception, and ever}' woman of correct 
moral principles must despise its votaries. 
This contempt has become pretty evident to 
the mighty lady ; though it is evinced in a 
manner truly American — ^not in words, but 
in actions. Silently and slowly all the 
Americans have withdrawn from her. War- 
horse alone excepted, whose perception has 
been dazzled by the lifty thousand pounds. 
The lady, with her little baronet, lives in a 
state of excommunication ; the behavior of 
all continues very polite, but in this polite- 
ness there is something which would render 
the greatest rudeness preferable. She seems 
uneasy, as if laboring under a species of 
oppression, which will doubtless ere long 
lead her to cut some mad caper ; for, being 
sent to Coventry on ship-board is worse 
than to be condemned to State prison. 

But to return to the deck-scene. The 
honorable miss is occupied with her su^ly 
of ham and biscuits, porter and madeira ; 
the others with sardines, pastry and fiuit ; 
the steerage passengers with soup, potatoes 
and dumplings. AH are busily engaged, 
and you could hardly imagine a more social 
and jovial board. Twenty different groups 
are seated on sofas, stools, casks, ropes and 
spars ; unruMed merriment prev^ails among 
them all, the captain excepted, who hastens 
over the deck as uneasy as quicksilver, 
watching with jealous eye the approaching 
craft To-day he certainly enjoys not a 
mouthful of his dinner, upon which the 
steward has bestowed so much pains. Mr. 
Beattie, also, since 10 a. m., at which time 
the pursuing vessel first hove in sight, has 
been by no means favorably inclined toward 
the Secretary, for he has not paid her one 
of those compliments of which he is usually 
80 yery lavisn. Six hours ago, if any one 
had ajpoken ^pajragingly of uie Secretary, 
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he would have fared badly. Oh! the 
Secretary was the loveliest, prettiest thing 
in creation. Standing at the tai&Eul, he 
would gaze over her decks and up her thin 
spars, and his tong[ue would discourse 
praises redundant with sweetness. She 
was his dear lady-love, his darling, his 
little canoe, (though of 600 tons burden.) 
She was the stormy petrel, the swiftest of 
the s^vift; she sat on the water like a 
duck, stood under her canvas as stiff as a 
crutch, and cut the waves like a dolphin ! 
Oh ! ihe little witch ! But all ^s rapture 
has evaporated, clear gone, like a whiff of 
smoke. He now seldom looks at her ; and 
when he does, it is with an expression as 
though he were ready to break the broom 
over his darling's head ! It will require 
much time to restore her to favor. She has 
taken all appetite from both the lieutenant 
and captain. 

At the dinner-table the approaching 
is the sole topic of conversation. The 
tain is much irritated, the mention of 
ship evidently annoys him ; and although 
every soul would avoid exciting his anger, 
every third word is something about the 
cursed ship ! He hardly waits the consum- 
mation of the dinner, and the cork of the 
first bottle of wine is hardly drawn, before 
he is on deck, seizes his glass, and directs it 
astern toward the approaching ship. His 
iU-humor seems contagious, and has even 
among the passengers destroyed all relish 
for their wine. 

The sun has been for some time half 
hidden in a veil of purple and gold, from 
which he now bursts liKe an immense Na- 
ming ruby. The long and slowly moving 
Txndulations glisten with every hue of the 
rainbow, and appear like millions of con- 
fluent streams, composed not of water but 
of jQuid gold and silver, bearing on their sur- 
face myriads of brilliant gems. The ap- 
proaching evening is magnificent. Never 
before have you witnessed, or felt in a bet- 
ter mood to enjoy, the splendor of the sun- 
set at sea. But that accursed vessel ! 

She is vnthin half a mile ; and as she 
leads off to the windward, a laugh of de- 
rision breaks from the persons who crowd 
her decks ; from her mizzenmast float the 
colors of the United States, and from the 
mainmast those of the united lines. It is 
the P d, commanded by the brave Cap- 
tain A ^y, the most quiet, easy, and 

firm of our captains — and this is saying 
much, for almost vdthout exception they 

are brave men ; but this Captain A ^y 

knows especially how to impart to his ves- 
sel the comforts of a home ; all proceeds so 
orderly and quietly, so cahnly and comfort- 
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ably, that he cannot fail to be a general 
favorite. He was also a friend and iavorite 
of our captain until the tenth hour of the 

present day ; but now, could Captain P 

send the confounded P d and her Cap- 
tain A y to the Antarctic Ocoan, he 

would do it ! The passengers also partake 
of this ill-humor and become moody and 
repulsive. Never before were oaths so 
plentiful on the decks of the Secretary — 
and all this amid the best wind, the most 
perfect digestion ! 

<* But, Mr. Rambleton," said Miss Anne, 
the daughter of the general, who, with her 
father, had approacned the young man, 
*< your eyes pierce the obnoxious vessel as 
if " 

" As if you beheld an object," inter- 
rupted Miss Jane, laughing, " which — 
which " 

Rambleton did not reply ; but gazed upon 
tJ^ vessel, which was in a line with the 
mtretaryy about half a mile to the north. 
His Up seemed prepared to speak, but the 
rolling of the vessel and the motion of his 
telescope seemed to stop him. 

" Mr. Rambleton,'* whispered Miss Anne, 
«* the P — — d ought to be proud to have at- 
tracted your attention to such a degree." 

"As makes ail fellow-passen^rs su- 
perfluous," added Miss Jane, biting her 
tps. 

Rambleton did not heed them ; but again 
directed his glass toward the P— — d. 

" Scocsten !" he cned suddenly. *• Scoc- 
sten ! It is Scocsten !" 

" Scocsten ? what of Scocsten ?" asked. 
Misses Anne and Jane. 

** Scocsten !" cries Rambleton again. 
•« Captedn, it is Scocsten !" 

" Who, or what is Scocsten ?" inquired 
the captain. 

" Captain ! for Heaven's sake ! hoist the 
sicn^al lor a parley ? It is Scocsten ! I must 
talk with Scocsten ! I must have a boat ! 
A thousand dollars for a boat !" 

" Not for two thousand, Mr. Ramble- 
ton ! What a strange idea ! The P d 

moves ten knots an hour. Detain botli 
ships, Mr. Rambleton ? What a strange 
idea !" 

" Two thousand dollars for a boat !" 
cries the young man, running about as if 
crazy. " Two thousand dollars for a boat ! 
For Heaven's sake ! a boat !" 

" Not for ten thousand dollars, Mr. Ram- 
bleton !" 

Rambleton stared wildly for a moment 
at the captain, and then ran toward the 
taffirail. 

" What would you do ?" cried the cap- 
ttAn and Purdy, seizing him. He freed 



himself by a sudden e£brt, and ai^ain thejr 
seized him. 

" What is the matter ? Is the young 
man beside himself]" ask several persons, 
gathering around him. 

" Mr. Rambleton !" cried the captain. 

Rambleton stared at him, and answered, 
" Scocsten I ah ! it is Scocsten ! Perhaps 
she also," he muttered to himself. 

''Mr. Rambleton," said the captain, 
**you will compel me to force you to your 
state-room, ana " 

" Ah ! it is Scocsten ! It is parsed — 
passed — she is " he sighed. 

The friends relinquished their hold. 
Rambleton leaned over the tafirail, and ga- 
zed wistfully at the P d, which, gaining 

advantage very rapidly, is soon lost to the 
view. He lowered his head, and a tear 
trembled in his eye. 

The sun had long since gone down, the 
bell sounded for ten ; but Rambleton still 
stood by the starboard-railing with the 

glass at his eye, searching for the P d 

with Scocsten on board. 



CHAPTER XI. 

NO WIND ! NO WIND I 

JUMX 31ft. 

This life at sea begins to assume a tedi- 
ous suspect. The monotonous circumfe- 
rence of sky and water, of which vonr 
vessel is the centre — above you the blue, 
cloudless dome, around you the still, green 
wave, with nothing for the eye to rest 
upon, except the rigging of your vessel, 
and her loose sails nappmg lazily against 
the masts, as if they were hung up to dry, 
begins to make you stupid and heavy. 
Every countenance is expressive of apa- 
thy — every mouth gasps for wind as the 
captive fish for water. The past sixty 
hours of dead cakn have done more to em- 
bitter the sea-life to you, than the prece- 
ding thirty days of wind and storm, light 
ana stiff breezes, and adverse gales. It 
requires no small degree of energy to sup- 
port anything like cheerfulness in this list- 
less state. Like a sparkling mountain 
stream falling into a noxious swamp, and 
partaking of its foul miasma, you are in- 
fected with the all-pervading misery. A 
storm, a sweeping northeaster, is a thou- 
sand times preferable to this terrible calm, 
which wraps you like an infant in swad-» 
dling bands, and slowly rocks yon day an^ 
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night, while not an inch of distance is 
gained. And what a rocking- 1 The un- 
der-current (for you are in the Gulf Stream) 
carries the vessel back, while the slight 
upper-wave again brings you forward. 
You would have a second attack of sea- 
sickness had not your stomach been thor- 
oughly purified during the last sixteen 
days. X ou are well, it is true ; but very 
uncomfortable. The old women are the 
best off; they have recovered from the ef- 
fects of the storm, and a dead calm is more 
conformable to their habits than noisy mo- 
tion. The Secretary herself suffers from 
this rolling. The captain gravely assures 
us, that every hour of delay costs him a 
dollar. Viewed in the best light, our pres- 
ent state is deplc rable ; a state in which 
your vegetable nature is active, while the 
animal or destructive, and the intellectual 
or creative powers, are so entirely dormant, 
that you are absolutely incapable of fixing 
your undivided attention for an hour, even 
were the exertion to be rewarded by the 
solution of the problem of squaring the 
circle, or the invention of perpetual mo- 
tion. Men and things are insufl'erably 
tedious ; egoism is odious ; even scandal, 
which is so amusing on shipboard, at the 
present moment affords no enjoyment 
During the storm you felt a desire lo leave 
the amirs of your neighbors, so that you 
might show them your sympathy. This 
object has been very well accomplish- 
ed. You know that, on the night of the 
third instant. Miss Snorton was indis- 
creet enough to exhibit to the eyes of 
some of the gentlemen, rather more of her 
feir neck than might be thought perfectly 
proper by the fastidious. But what are 
such sights now ? You look at nothing, 
care for nothing, talk of nothing. Two 
thoughts only occupy your brain. One is 
of the port of New- York, from which you 
are dbtant but a few days' sail, only some 
seven hundred miles off; the other is of 
this malicious calm, which may delay you 
for weeks '. Truly, you are in a desperate 
condition. 

About the deck and cabin stand, sit, lie, 
and roll our companions. General Grea- 
ton and Colonel Plumphrey have just com- 
menced a game of chess ; they yawn lazily, 
and finally leave the chess-board and go 
toward their wives and daughters, who are 
sewing, under the awning. They are also 
yawning, and their needles move as slowly 
as if their tender fingers were at work for 
some charitable institution ; and in reality, 
the ladies do now constitute a benevolent 
society, whose object is to clothe two new- 
ly amved citizens of the earth, or rather 



of the sea, who, taking advantage of the 
calm, have made their appearance in the 
light of day. A Swabian and a Bavarian 
woman have enriched the society of the 
Secretary, by the addition of two members 
— ^born citizens of the United States, little 
sovereigns, partakers in the great sove- 
reignty of the people, since they appear- 
ed under our flag. Their mothers little 
dreamed of their high honor! As it is, 
the little imps have appeared quite d-pro- 
pos ; tliey furnish employment, mental and 
physical, to both ladies and gentlemen. 
Ramblcton ser\'es as a workstand for 
Misses Jane and Anno, and Moony plays 
the same part for their mammas. Symmcs 
is tlie cavalier servienle of Miss Snorton, 
who also assists in the sewing, and who, 
since her discomfiture, has withdrawn from 
the honorable miss. The latter — sslowly 
masticating a smoked tongue, a half-pound 
of cold ham, and a corresponding quantity 
of madeira — is poated between the barcj^ 
net, who is smokinir a Havana, and one or 
the Frenchmen, who is in raptures with 
the readings of the Enirlishlady. War 
horse, who begins to doubt the truth of 
the fifty thousand pounds story, and the 
boast of a whole portmanteau of ptock 
certificates and banlc checks, has efiectcd 
his retreat witii an ability which Xonophon 
or Moreau might have envied. 

But Snorcon, Colonel Snorton, now per- 
forms a decidedly doplorablc part, lie has 
lost his teeth ! the entire set of mastica- 
tors dropped from, his mouth, and were 
crushed under the huge foot of Warhorse, 
during the same storm that so rudely ex- 
posed the charms of the fair Miss Snorton. 
Toothless Colonel Snortcm is highly in- 
censed at Warhorse, and not without cause, 
since the company is not backward in de- 
riding his loss ; and no one believes that 
Warhorse would have stayed his foot even 
if he had seen the peril of the precious 
grinders. Even Mr. Beattie, and Sammy, 
and the steward take liberties, as they fill 
their glasses and whisper to each other, 
" Steward I my teeth ; look for my teeth !" 
— ^words which were more than once ut- 
tered by the colonel during the storm. It 
is no small matter to be deprived, in such 
an unceremonious manner, of a bit worth 
thirty I^uis. The expense of the voyage 
is thus materially increased. On the wea^ 
ther side, near the gangway, stands a group 
occupied in taking a Portuguese man-of- 
war, at which Sammy alias Blow Sammy, 
bears a hand. His real name is Samuel 
Bottle, second mate of the packet and mail-* 
ship Secretary. His enviable talent of be- 
ing ever ready for action, has gained him 
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the title of Blow Sammy. He darta in 
■pinng the fighting steerage pa^BeogerB 
like B wbirlwmd, dealing blows right and 
left, and knocking dawn before and behind 
him, like n Bhsrk just boisled from the wa- 
ter. An hour previous to the luncheon, 
he settled a. case of extreme difficulty. 
An old, though rather comely French 
dame, had taken with a (ierman family, 
who were genera! faTorites, certain French 
liberties; such, Ibr instance, aa a levy of 
flour, lice, and potatoes. In her last pi- 
racy she was detected, in JIagranle delic- 
to, and called to account by the yonng men 
of the German family. She openM her 
defence with real French volubility, and 
in two languages, French and German-— 
for she ie a native of Alsace. The debate 
waxed warm, all Ihe Frenchmen taking 
part, as usual — for French people stick to- ' 

fther like iron and steel. On the other i 
nd, the two Germans were atAndoned j 
tlieir countrymen — yonr Germans are 
poor subjects, in this respect, without one 
iota of party spirit. The young men, 
however, defended their rights so strong- 
ly, that the exaNperatcd lady seized a wet 
towel, and slapped it round their ears. 
The latter returned (his rough treatment, 
by bringing their t>bick pans and kettles so 
near her iadyatiip's nose, tliat she, with her 
French vivacity, conid not avoid touching 
them. Consequently, in a short time, she 
more resembled an old ncgress than a de- 
scendant of the grand nation. At first, 
this new method of painting seemed to di' 
vert the reprcsenlatives of the great na- 
Uoni but as the merriment increased at 
their expense, all the mcssieurB and mes- 
dames were soon in a slate of great excite- 
ment ; tlie honor of the great nation had 
been attacked in a sensitive point, and a j 
bloody conflict would liavc been the result, | 
had not Sammy Bottle, at the moment 
when the prudent captain had retired to 
his state-room, ;o that the fun might not 
be spoiled by his presence, darted, like a 
thunderbolt, among the warring powers. 
Mr. Beattie, with half-a-dozen seamen, liad 
also hastened forward, and by the applica- 
tion of a few buckets of sea-water, cooled 
the valor of the belligerent parties. The 
French had &.red the worst ; a few had. 
black eyes, soine had contusions and 
bloody noses, all of which were caused by 
Sammy and the seamen on their retreat. 
Oor sailors have entertained a. dislike to 
the French, ever since the shabby twenty- 
five million BfTair ; and should hostilitiea 
ever ensue, the great nation (which, by 
the bye, appeared very small on thii occa- 
■ion) may prepare fbr a hot nception ; for 



The aforesaid Sammy is a atout fellow, 
twenty-five years of age, with red weather- 
l>eaten cheelis, email, sparkling gray eyea, 
^ind a dry roguish expreaeion at U)e comer 
of his muutti ; much natural tact and gen- 
tlemanly deporti^ient, which were partly 
gained in the cabin, and partly at liome — 
for he is a Yankee througliout, nailing from 
Goaport or Cape Cod, irom the land of 
which Halleck justly sings : 

"Tbaj LovEtlMir lud IwaiHliii ibairown, 



To your question, concerning the appel- 
lation of " Portuguese men-ot-war, for 
those insects which it is somewhat difficult 
to recognize as such, he repliee with ap- 
propriate gravity, and a cunning smil* 
playing round the comers of his mouth : 

"Its b'cause they takes In all sail, and 
go chuck to tlie bottom when 't b'gine to 
blow a spanking breeze." 

A rather equivocal compliment to Ihe 
men-of-war of his most gracious amjeatj 
of Portugal ! 

A party of gentlemen had, widl ihe aid 
of Sammy, succeeded in caplnring in a 
bucket one of these men-of-war, which they 
raised on the deck. Mr. Cooke, a quiet 
and very modest I'eiinsylvanian, who had 
gained m Paris the doctor's diploma, bad 
divested himself of his coat, in order to 
make an anatomical examination of the in- 
sect ; Warhoree, in spite of all admonidons, 
dips his hand in the pail ; but ha* barely 
touched the substance, when he withdraws 
it with a loud shriek, accompanied by the 
most singular gestures. " What is if ,"" they 
all cry. " What is the mailer .=" But War- 
horse continues lo bounce over the deck, ae 
though he were beside himself, to the great 
amusement of all present. His antics re- 
semble those of a mischievous boy who haa 
disturbed aswann of hornets or waspei his 



some cooling balsam from the medicine 
chest, gives the following methodical iofor- 

" This insect, which you have liere before 
you, in the apparent shape of jelly, is an 
oblong, animated bag of aii, with a mem- 
braneous superstructure, and bearing at one 
end a conical neck, and on ita back a aemi< 
circular sail, which it hoists or lowers at 
pleasure. On its under side there is a eort 
of ftmuel-lilce excrescence, leeembling Itw 
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bltu-bell floorer, which appeara to be the 
mouth Olid stomach of the insect. They 
we leas transparent and glistening than ilB 
hart, and are also destined to serve as bal- 
last and rudder. The most curiooH portion 
of the iusect is a tumor, styled the cable bj 
seamen, projecting from the centre of the 
■tomach. This tumor is a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, but often mr surpasses 
die usual length of the insect, varying be- 
tween half an inch and sis inches. The 
lightest touch of the cable with the palm of 
the hand produces the most painful sensa- 
tion. Former nalumlists ascribed this pain 
to a poisonous acid, escaping Ibis thread 
on being touched — but it is not so. Doctor 
GoateSi who closely examined the insect 
and its organs, has found the cable to con- 
sist of a small layer of contractible &bres, 
vrtiich, owing to their transparency, are 



IB layer of fibres increases to twelve 
fifteen feet in tbe largest of the insects. 
Around this layer is a spiral line of- blue 
globular bodies, smaller than the head of a 
pin. Through a microscope they exhibit 
small thorns, sufficiently hard and sharp to 
penetrate all kind? oi wood, from which 
they can never be removed without the de- 
struction of the fibre. Tliese thorns aid the 
insect in tbe capture and deatructioii of its 
prey, which far exceeds it in bulk and 
strength. As soon as one of its enemies 
is captured, it contracts the fibre which ex- 
pimded some twelve or fifteen feet, to as 
inanyinches,and one of the funnels de yours 
the prey. These insects, styled in nautical 



Cding their sail, must be distinguished 
X the less transparent nautilus popihus, 
which is chiefly found in the tropical seas, 
vhile this insect Inhabits every latitude." 

Thus far proceeded the information of the 
doctor, which was highly interesting; for 
truly these Portuguese men-of-war present 
B wonderful appearance, as they sail along, 
resembling an oblong piece of jelly, with 
their projecting necks and sails. Nothing 
can Burpass the lustre of these insects, espe- 
cially their backs. They exhibit the most 
delicftte shades vrbich you can imagine. 
The bsise of the sail is of a deep blue, like 
the purest ether; the surface of the back 
varies t'rom a snming red down to the 



50, the softness and delicacy of which 

But not even these beautiful tints are 
e to afibrd compensation for tbe teilium 
ennui! What can be donef Fiahing 



has been ezhaiut«d. Yesterday a yoniw 
shark and a porpoiBe were caught Mr. 
Beattie sent the haipoon a fool deep inW 
the flesh of the latter; it was successfully 
hoisted on deck, and under triumph and mu- 
sic ihawn to the hatches. To the sonow of 
the sailors, its blood soiled the decks, which 
proiluced half an houfs employment for 
our tars. It weighed three hundred pounds, 
and gave a good supply of meat, resembling 
coarse beef, lo the steerage paasengers. The 
liver, quite equal to that of a tender pit, 
was prepared for the cabin. Several dol- 
phins have also been captured, by Sammy. 
The day before veslerday a school of these 
splendid animals appeared — an unusuid 
sight in these northern latitudes. They 
ate the birds of paradise of the ocean ; their 
colors are the brightest green and gold, and, 
as they play around the vessel, you fancy 
yourself surrounded by veins of themoW 



Everything h 
ly; cards, domii 



le done from now to 



and che^s, journal- writing and reading : alt 
have been exhausted. And tbe heat, too, is 
insupportable. You believe yourself under . 
the tropical latitudes, and nearly in a slate 
of dissolution. You have a decent library 
in the cabin, and a piano-forte in the ladier 
cabin ; but what laby would have patience 
anil a desire to play and sing .' Even read- 
ing produces on you the eflecl of medicine. 
Alwok actually appears lo you a dernier 
resort against that most odious of diseases, 
ennui. You hare Shakspeare, Waller 
Scott, B}Ton, Robertson, Hume, and other 
old favorites, on board, but your brains are 
so dull, every sentence you read weichs 
Hke lead on your sensorium. Ob ! such a 
life! void of love, of variety, of sympathy, 
in which yon are a burden to yourself and 
toothers. What a horrible slate of exist- 
ence; In their despair. Moony and some 
others ascend the shrouds, probably in 
search of land. 

" Nothing but sky and water !" they cry 
mournfully. But Moony appears to epy 
something, and cries; 

" Sail ho !■' 

At this announcement all on board stretch 
out Aeir necks like ^eese, that, having hid 
their heads under their wings during a rain- 
storm, thrust them forth with the tot. 
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jlimpse of sunshine. But a counter-move- 
ment soon brings the passengers to their 
first position, as a sneer from Beattie and 
Sammy, anything but flattering to his saga- 
city, teaches poor Moony that his vessel is 
nothing but a cloud. He has now lost caste, 
and the sailors look upon him as only 
created to be in their way ; to empty the 
hbncoops, and put silly questions to the 
helmsman. 

Oh ! these hours, how slowly they 
move ! Eight bells have sounded, but no 
wind ! no wind ! though something like a 
liofht breath steals over the waters — just 
kssinfj the' waves ; a light curl on the 
sur ace is visible, but agiin it vanishes — 
sn I *• No w'nd !" is heard from every lip. 
But the anxious look of the captain toward 
the southwest, betokens something from 
that quarter ; he stretches forth his hand 
^ the light breeze, which now seems to 
move the waves more strongly — another 
deception — agnin a dead calm ; but the 
captiin still hopes. At length the sails 
expand, the Secretary rises and moves, 
thongh at a rate not exceeding two knots 
an hour. However, she moves, and that 
is something; it consoles, enlivens you, 
and dispels the peevishness and ill-humor 
which has made you so long disgusting to 
your-elf and to those around you. Again 
you are susceptible to the beauties of cre- 
ation, and in a mood to enjoy the fine eve- 
Ling which is just setting in. 

lii the far west the flaming day-god rolls 
down toward a veil of many-colored va- 
pors, through which his fierce rays burst 
m a subdued and demi-translucent glory. 
This veil, or rather, immense mantle, 
besprinkled with gild and jewels, the 
ma?nifiitnt baldachin of the king of the 
plnnets, penetrated here and there by his 
fieclin.n^ rays, which resemble myriads of 
fiery tonsues, spreads over the broad ex- 
panse of the western ocean, reflecM ng in 
its wa'^es the sky-panorama of gold and 
purple Every eye gazes in adoration and 
neliiiht. Not a lip moves. The indescri- 
bable glory hushes eveiy tongue ; and even 
the soul stands still in wonder! Now, 
the great mon irch rests on the verge of 
the sea, every ray leaping along the waves 
like a rill of fire in a channel of gems. 
The celestal ruler has half vanished; 
ho seem? to linger a moment to bid the 
earth gooi niThr, and suddenly sinks from 
view. The pxreme edge o'f the ocean 

Sistens awhile, then slowly fades to a 
eep blue. The heavens are clad in a 
new garment no less splendid. The royal 
mantle has chinged to a deep purple; 
above float crimson, purple, blue, green, ' 



and gold-shaded dolphins ; higher up, thd 
red and purple becomes an i^jple-^freeii^ 
and beyond, light clouds are roaming, liks 
flocks grazing in the bonndlen fields ci 
space. 

Twilight deepens, and now the sea pre- 
sents a singular and splendid appearance. 
We are no longer in the cold English 
seas, but sailing the phosphorescent, life- 
teeming, Southern ocean. At first, yea 
think you behold the bright stars imaged 
in the watery plain ; but no, you are on a 
fire-sea; tha little waves, curling before 
the light breeze, gleam like the aurora bo* 
reali^i and as the vessel glides along, her 
wake is one broad line of pale flame, while 
every tjny wave that breaks against her 
prow sparkles like a stream of lava, falling 
from a precipice. The phosphorescent 
brilliancy is sufficiently strong to enable 
you to read ; and a bucket of water poured 
upon the deck shines brightly, until it has 
mingled with the grosser matters around. 
And this oceaj o? flame is produced by 
myriads of insects, so diminutive as to be 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. 

But the pleasant breeze wanes, and at 
last dies away. Even the musical sere- 
nade from the Germans could not retain 
it. Never have your ears been so dis- 
gusted with music! The only sound 
which would be welcome is the' howling 
of a storm ! 

June S6th, ▲. m. 

This is horrible ! The elements have 
conspired to try your patience to the ut» 
most, and even for the old patriarch — it 
would now surely be exhausted. A cahn 
for nine days! Reader, are you fully 
aware of the immensity of that awful ex- 
pression : a calm for nine days 7 It is a 
thought that makes one shiver ; its expe- 
rience would drive you mad ! You are 
treated by the fickle elements as our Penn- 
sylvan ians treat their malefactors, whom 
they keep for a few months in Moyamen- 
sing prison, brooding in silence and despair, 
bcfin-e they deign to refresh them, even 
with a bible. P or twelve successive days 
the breeze has regularly sprung up at mor- 
ning, and at ni^ht, between seven and 
eight o'clock, and as re^larly died away 
in a short time. If patience and forbear- 
ance themselves were to descend from 
heaven, they would either become Xantip^- 
pes, or grow melanchol v. Even our Dutch 
companions have lost their equanimity. 

A fleet of fishing-smacks are in view — 
chibaccosy as tliese nondescripts are termed. 
A dish of fresh codfish or mackerel would 
be truly delicious; but die ten miles in- 
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temiung between the Seerttary and, the 
flthii^-boats, is. daring thia dead ctim, 
inanperable obaUcle. But tbe captain 
will doubtless undertake to obtain the de- 
aired luxury, tedious aa it may be ; for 
fowls and mntton-ehops have become odi- 
ous to the palate, knd the loof-coatinued 
eating of meat, added to inactivity, indO' 
lence and ennui, baa an entirely destroyed 
yourappetite, that you begin to inwgiue a 
prospect ofeturvation ; and the heat, since 
yesterday, bas increased to such a degrei 
that tbe air eeema to is£ue from soro 
mighiy furn:i.ce. You are in the Gulf 
Stream, and this Ikct explains the sudden 
iucreaae of heat Thia Gulf Stream 
current of tepid water, coming in. a seml- 
oticle Irom the south, and which, 'first put 
in motion by the trade-winda, sweeps 
•through the Caribbean Sea and.the Gulr' 
ot Mexico, and enters the ocean again be- 
tween the Bjhamas and the peninaula of 
Florida, spreading; out along the ccasl of 
the United Stalee, and losing velocity uniil 
finally lost off* the Wealern Islands. It^ 
velocity off the Bahamas is four milea per 
hour, and even opposite Nantuchet, where 
the current E>rms a bay toward the Banks 
of Newfoundland, its speed is still two 
mile* an hour. 

Tlie water of this enrrent may be dia- 
tinguiBhed from ibat of the Eurrouoding 
ocaan, by its dark lead-color, the immense 
quantity of weeds llnating in it, and its 
higher d^ree^of heal. Off Cuba, this 
heat ia oflen as high as 81° Fahrenheit, 
but decreases toward iha nonb, in the 
ratio of two degrees of heat for every three 
degrees orUtitade. At our present posi- 
tion, nnrth latitude 41°, the thermometer, 
immersed in the stream, rises eight de- 



■rd na. "They are dispersed 
fkce of some twenty miles, and homeward- 
bound from the Newfuund^d Banks, 
where they have been engaged in gniher- 
ing' their usual cargoes of codfiih. Short- 
masted cratte, with broftd sterna and sharp 
bows, and of a coal-black appearance. 
While the iSecrefary slowly moves through 
the water, they approach more rapidly, 
their light aaiie tolerably filled ; one oi' 
them is so near as to cauee our captain to 
eijto the helmsman : 

"Keep away, or yon will run that fel- 
low down [" 

_A loud laugh from the boat ia the reply, 
Mid 'tba -tMSt moment it dancea on our 
wuthei^llde, barely escapins.tha spanker 



Four hnman beings are in the boat ; aii 
o!d weather-beaten man, an actual ntotw 
Bter, and a counterpart to Macbethli 
wilcfies, with gray hair descending in lonf 
buoches, not from hia heiid, but from bii 
breast, which is partly covered by a flin- 
nel shirt, which was once red; a tarpan- 
lin on bis iiead,and on bis feet a pair of 
Iloota which would defy the entrance of a 
bullet. With one hand he holds the low- 
cut-ved rudder, with the other a short pljiA^ 
which he lowers from hii mouth, to aak 
the question : 

" Want any codfish I" 

" Yea." 

The next moment two young fellows 
ascend our side, bringiniC a rope in their 
hands, with which tliey hoist- alter theiu * 
basket of fish. 

How the red-faced weather-beaten boyi 
view tlie company 1 With what luoks ihey 
eye your sallow and mournful counte- 
nances ! Derision and mischievoua mei^ 
riment laugh from their roguiah eyea. 
The pieces of salted meat and the bottUti 
of whiskey, which they receive as equi- 
valents for their fish, they take wi.h the 
aame composure with virhich they empty 
the prufiered glasses of whiskey. 

" Ned •" cries the old man from iho 
boat, " Ned I none of your tricks I" 

But Ned, a lad not yet fourteen, placet 
one of ihe bottles to his mouth. 

" Ned ! Ned !" again cries tlie old niaD. 
" Captain ! the raauL is gulping certainly, 
ain't he ?" 

Bat no matter; the other seiEes the hot 
tie and empties it- 

" Cap;ain !" cries the young rogue to 
the commander of the Secreiary, " Cap- 
tain '. you ha'n't given more than three ; 
d'ye understand T" 

And with a familiar nod, the two ras- 
cals lower the meat, then, somewhat inors 
carefully, the whiskey bottles, and last of 
all, themselves. 

Our passengers regard them ivlth a 
feeling of kindness, which yon cannot 
deny to the real seaman. But these am-' 
phibious sea and land creatures h^ve, not- 
withstanding their droll appearance, o.her 
claims on your regard. They are the 
stock which produces our national and 
commercial navy ; and though their tute- 
lage be rough, it is received in the best 
nursery of which any nation can boast ; it 
produces a race inured to every climate ; 
uncouth indeed, but vigorous and able. It 
gjvea employment to the hardy youth of 
Harblshead, Cape Cod, and Portland, who 
iona a specis* of recruits for our gymua- 
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sla, the whale-ships, which hail from Nan- 
tucket, Salem, and Boston. They are 
the bone and sinew of the American navy, 
being attached to our siervice by in- 
stinct. Scarcely have they changed the 
earb of infancy for that of boyhood, when 
3iey accompany their fathers in their 
skins, and by them are trained up like 
young walruses. Even when boys, they 
know how to drive their own bargains fa 
the ports of Boston, Nantucket, and Salem ; 
they are a sharp, uncouth amphibious race, 
with the free and easy bearing of the 
sailor, but without his stiff, dogmatic, nar- 
row-mindedness. 

One of the most agreeable pastimes at 
sea, is to watch the flight of sea-birds, and 
trace the various evolutions which they 
perform with such wonderful agility. 
With the majestic sweep of the eagle and 
the graceful glide of the swallow, they 
whirl around the vessel with astonishing 
swiftness, follow the trough of a light 
wave, dip in its foam, and again navigate 
the blue ether, where your eager gaze can 
scarce follow their distant flight. These 
winged creatures are in constant motion — 
never at rest. Even when reposing in 
flocks on the ocean, they partake of the 
restlessness of the element which bears 
them. Were yoii a Pythagorean, you 
would deem that these creatures, for ever 
roving over the watery waste, were the 
transmigrated souls of troubled and rest- 
less mortals. 

The day passed more agreeably than 
either of the nine preceding. The wind, 
though light, moved our good ship one and 
sometimes two knots per hour. The bell 
calls to dinner just as the look-out cries : 
" A sail ! a sail I desiring a parley." The 
captain and all hasten on deck, and really 
a vessel, exliibiting the tri-colored flag, is 
approaching. It is a brig, doubtless in 
want of water and provisions. But the 
two or three hours which must elapse be- 
fore the vessels will be within speaking 
distance, may be spent at dinner. 

"To dinner, ladies and gentlemen," 
cries the captain. 

8 o*elock p. M. 

The Secretary has approached the 
French brig within a mile. The jolly- 
boat descends from the brig, and, filled 
with sailors, steers toward us. What can 
they want ? 

The Frenchmen are on board— a young 
man, mate of the brig Caroline from Bor- 
deaux, with three sailors. It appears that 
the Frenchman, on his first voyage to the 
United States, has been so bewiMered by 



the Gulf Stream as to make him entirely \q» 
norant of his present whereabouts. This u 
natural in a Frenchman who is not aware 
of a current which drives him two knots 
to the north, while he imagines himself 
sailing thi'ee knots to the south. The 
whole affair is ridiculous to an American. 
However, the captain furnishes the French- 
man — who, by the way, has been ninety 
days on the voyage — with all the neces- 
sary information, together with the conso- 
ling assurance, that the port of Boston is 
hardly three hundred miles distant The 
Frenchman, much pleased with this intel« 
iigence, returns to the boat. 

I must not omit to state, that one of the 
steerage passengers to-day lost his fur cap 
overbcMira, which he, in spite of 81*^ of 
heat, carried on his head ; the steward also 
was deprived in like manner of one of his 
best lately decapitated fowls. Both are^ 
die more inconsolable, since a shark, fol- 
lowing the craf):, bolted fur cap and fowl 
with the same ease and nonchalance with 
which you would swallow a sugar-plum. 



CHAPTER XII. 

land! land! 

Our passengers are in a feverish state 
of excitement, eager to get a glimpse of 
the promised land. Ever)r,one must have 
dreamed of roaring water-falls, trickling 
fountains, woody mountains, green vales, 
and waving grain ; for twenty voices ask, 
" Is the land in siffht, captain ?" 

It is a droll sight to see these twenty . 
heads peering from their berths and state- 
rooms, and robbing their eyes, as though 
the land were visible from the cabin. The 
whole of the last week has been spent \ii 
preparations for landing. The masts and 
various, portions of the ship have been 
scraped, painted, or varnished ; the dam- 
ages of the storm have been repaired as fiEir 
as possible, the cabins have been cleansed, 
and now, to judge from the sounds of fall- 
ing boards, the carpenters are removing 
the steerage berths. At all events* we 
are near 3ie end of our voyage. Mr. 
Beattie, with a smilmg face, passes from 
door to door, remarking : 

" Well, gentlemen ! we shall soon see 
land. Take our dinner to-day in New- 
York. Had a pleasant passage, after all, 
had n*t we r 

<* So we had V* is the geneial leply^ Who 
would think of storm? luid sorrows when . 
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the l^d looms in the west and the sun 
smiles from the east? No one! Each 
makes a hasty toilet, and hurries on deck 

And whai a change on deck ! Every- 
thing seems to smile from stem to stern. 
The steerage passengers, all in their Sun- 
day clothes, anxiously looking for land, 
salute t^e rising sun as he ascends in orien- 
tal splendor from the deejp, illumining the 
waves for the last time for us, we hope. 
The magnificence of sunrise at sea, how. 
ever, is unheeded ; for before us the pea- 
green waves denote the proximity of terra 
nrma, and cool land breezes, burdened with 
aromatic odors, breathe around us. In the 
distance, vessels of all sizes are seen ; but 
these also are unheeded ; every mind and 
eye is occupied with far ditlerent things-^ 
the land! the land! 

To be tossed about for two-and-forty 
days, a plaything for waves, and winds, 
and calms— to spend two-and-forty days of 
your mortal probation in a long dream, 
during which you are neither dead nor 
alive, your existence suspended, your indi- 
viduality buried, lost, in the aggregate of 
suspended life around you, of which you 
form but the two-hundreth part, is a horri- 
ble, soul-chilling idea ! A singular feeling 
comes over you after this long suspension, 
and it is with difficulty that you join the 
broken threads of memory, thought, and 
feeling, and reunite yourself to the material 
world. 

«• I^nd ho !** sounds from the mast-head ; 
and this single cry effects what the greatest 
exertions of your mental powers could not. 
That long desired cry has the effect of an 
electric snock. 

" Land ! land !" echoes over the decks. 
" Jjdhd ! land !" cry Mr. Beattie and Sammy, 
steward and stewardess, down the cabm 
stairs. " Land !" cry the sailors to the 
friends below-deck. " Land ! land !" rings 
every tongue. Two hundred heads, young 
and old, fair and gray, stretch over the sides 
and crowd and push to see the land. But 
after staring a while westward, their looks 
become dubious, and almost despairing. 
They see not a sign of land ; nothing but 
sky and water ! They look reproachfully 
at the sailors, and seem to think the cry a 
criiei hoax. 

But the captain comes from his state- 
room, and hails the look-out with : 

" Where away .?" 

•* A point on the weather-bow." 

••Where?*' "Which way?*' ••Captain, 
IS it that cloud ?** cry half-a-dozen of the 
cabm passengers, leaping, running, bound- 
ing about like children, who ^or the first 
time bdiOid allying kite 



••The highlands o^ Neversink» ladies 
and gjentlemen," replies the captain. 

It is the highlands ; at present a mere 
point in the far horizon, barely visible to 
the naked eye, and only to be dislinguishe^i 
from a cloud by the keen and practical 
optics of a sailor. By the aid of a glass it 
becomes more conspicuous and less veiled 
in vapor. 

The captain orders the stars and stripes 
to their home at the mizzen-peak, and a sig- 
nal flag at the main. 

The point of land increases, expands in 
length and breadth, and now becomes visi- 
ble to the landsman, as it rests motionless 
over the distant water, resembling the trunk 
of a tree covered with moss. By degrees 
the azure hue vanishes — the trunk becomes 
a mound, enveloped in.a grayish garb, and 
the outlines of hUl and dale are perceptible. 

Sail succeeds sail on all sides; a nu- 
merous fleet steer on your course. On the 
utmost border of the waves dances a thing 
of life. It is while, with a stripe of yellow. 
Like Ariel it hurries toward you. All eyes x 
are riveted on the little craft, gliding with 
lightning-speed through the water. The 
breakfast bell sounds, but not a foot stirs. 
The vessel ! The vessel I But the appetite 
is keen ; the vessel cannot reach us under 
half an hour ; down, then, to breakfast, to 
satisfy the cravings of hunger. 

It IS one of the pleasantest breakfasts 
that can be imagined. Every face bespeaks 
contentment, pleasure, and benevolence-r- 
with a slight mingling of anxiety. They 
hasten, that they may be in time for a view 
of the vessel. 

It is here, lying-to on the weather-side. 
It is a news-boat, kept by one of the largest 
journals in the city, to obtain the first news 
from foreign vessels. A well dressed young 
man ascends the ladder, with several news- 
papers in his hands. All hands are extended 
for the papers, all eyes riveted on the young 
man, who seizes the hand of the captain 
and bows politely to all. 

«* How is business ?" is the first, the in- 
volimtary question, from twenty lips. 

« Dull." 

A momentous silence follows. The word 
*• dull" has made all dull. After a moment, 
however, the conversation is resumed 

«• And cotton ?" 

«• And flour ?" 

«* And stocks '" 

«« Down.*' 

••Twenty arrivals from the Hanseatic 
Towns." 

"Down." 

The six words in the question and the four 
letters in the answer, give yon an idea ol 
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our precious new-fashioned tK)litical econ- 
omy. Cotton below, flour above the price. 
Stocks again below. The richest agricul- 
tural land of the world imports its grain 
from crowded Europe. A pretty state of 
things, truly ! 
Monotonously the young man continues : 
** The A*s have failed, the B's, the C's, 
the jys ; our entire commercial alphabet has 

failed.- 
The countenances of the bystanders grow 

floomy, and here and there a sigh is audi- 
ie. Poor Snorton has paid dear for his 
fashionable tour. He has turned his plan- 
tation to silver; and left his capital with the 
C's in Philadelphia at eight per cent. Now 
capital and interest are ^one. The colonel 
would gnash his teeth, if he had any ! 

The young man by this time has received 
the newspapers and the names. of the cabin 
passengers, with all the other necessary in- 
formation, and, after a graceful bow, re- 
enters his boat. 

The countenances of nearly all on board 
assume a serious expression as they pore 
ofver their papers. 

The lowlands of Sandy-Hook, with the 
lighthouses, and the highlands of New- 
Jersey, rise to view ; the scene grows more 
distinct. A second boat, wafted on the win^s 
of the wind, steers for the Secretary. It is 
the pilot-boat. 

All hasten below, to make their last toi- 
let at sea. The steward and stewardess, 
and their associates, have now their most 
difficult task to perform. They are de- 
manded everywhere. Moony wants the 
cui ling-iron neated. Warhorse roars for 
hot water. Purdy for scented soap. The 
steward is on the point of losing his well 
merited fame for philosophy and equanimity; 
and he would lose it, did not the prospect of 
the Napoleon d'ors, which will repay his 
efforts, make him insensible to all sdfronts. 

At last the toilet is accomplished ; the 
curls are adjusted ; the coats, capes, and 
robes of your ladies and gentlemen have too 
many folds to be sure — some of them even 
holes ; the rolling of the Secretary has in- 
jured even thtm, but we know how to bear 
euch calamities. A hole in your coat is the 
accident of an hour ; patches alone bespeak 
poverty. 

The lowlands of Sandy-Hook are not 
more than three or four miles distant, and 
you plainly behold the tent-like lighthouses 
and the stimted shrubbery. To the left, 
farther back, rise the highlands of New- 
Jersey, with their forests and granite rocks. 
To the right, the low beach of Long Island, 
knd behind, farther north, the splendid hills, 
Ijrith their tbiok Ibrests and verdatat M<^»e6. 



The pilot 18 on board» and has takJen 
command of the vessel. He alee brought 
papers, the contents of which are swallowed 
with avidity. As their homes how rise 
before the eyes of the readers, their features 
assume an entirely different aspect — they 
are different men. The vacant inexpressive- 
ness which has hitherto distinguished these 
countenances, the calm hitherto feigning in 
their minds, hats suddenly vanished. The 
forebodings of a storm are approaching ; 
their brows grow darker, like the heavy sea 
on the approach of a tempest ; the passions 
return, and again take possession of their 
temporarily abandoned domiciles. Egoism 
appears in its Protean form. You behold 
now the (calculating Yankee with his com- 
pressed lips and closed eyes, thinking and 
pondering. 

The countenances of the steerage passen- 
gers also assume a new expression; but 
their physiognomical language is of an en- 
tirely different nature. The looks of the 
Germans are hopeful, and anxiously directed 
to the nearer and nearer approaching hills 
and valleys, fields and meadows ; the> are 
both joynil and sad. Houses and villas, 
cottages and huts, appear, though the lattet 
but seldom, and are again lost to the view. 
How they gaze at these villas ! Tfiey are 
too high for thfem,. too beautiful ! But "the 
desire with which they regard the huta 
baffles description ! These huts ! were it 
not possible by the labor of their hands — 
manual labor, they have heard, is so well 
compensated, and land is so cheap. But on 
a nearer approach, the buildings which they 
took to be huts assume the appearance of 
white cottages^ of convenient size, fantasti- 
cally embowered by weeping willows and 
acacias. Such abodes are beyond their 
limited moans. The evidences of wealth 
displayed on every side awaken, by con-* 
trast with their own impoverished condition, 
painful reflections. 

You share these reflections: the dreams, 
the hopes, the expectations, the far differtnt 
reality, and the subsequent misgivings of 
waiit, humiliation, pain and.suj&ring — ^in 
short, all the feelings of the Germans. 
Melancholy seizes on them ; they gaze 
anxiously on the shores, more proudly and 
more majestically rising at every moment, 
and on the lofty heights in the rear, strewed 
as it were with neat cottages andeflegaht 
seats. They look, as if for consolation, in 
the faces of tneir wealthier fellow-travellers, 
the cabin passengers. 

But from their features the last traces of 
sympathy have vanished; they aiie col^, 
and entirely occupied with themselves, tJieir 
future, and their funilies. Which ^y ' 
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80on to meet. The flat, good-natured faces 
hftTB. become iiappy. hanghty, jovial, and 
stiff at last ; they are no longer the same 
▼ils^^es. They. have changed to repulaive, 
forbidding, haughty countenances. 

Si^y Hook » but a mile to leeward. 
On the right, like a giant from the bed 
of the d6ep, rises Fort Diamond, an oblong 
pile of granite, with hundreds of port-holes 
-^Hi masterpiece of American architecture. 
To the left, you- see the batteries of Fort 
Richmond. A crowd of vessels floats be- 
tween these two fortresses, whose guns 
could destroy a fleet of fifty men-of-war. 
The majesias populi Americani^ command- 
ing, as with kingly sway, homage which 
is Its rightful due, is here announced and 
made manifest to all. The dullest mind 
here becomes conscious, that it stands on 
the threshold of a great and powerful pa^ 
tion, since by such alone could works like 
these have been accomplished. 

The hearts of the good Germans are 
compressed, and their features express 
forebodings of a gloomy future. Free 
from the oppression of a tyranny where 
sympathy and humanity were unknown, 
they a.re met, at the very entrance of that 
land of liberty, with memorials of the bas- 
tilles and fortresses which they have left 
behind. These batteries recall sad remi- 
niscences of chains and bonds, of prisons 
and dungeons, the instruments whinh tyr- 
anny employs in fatherland for the con- 
summation of its ends. They cast e^ger 
and inquiring glances on the forts and on 
the Americans,^ who, in the height of their 
egoism and self-complacency, scarcely 
deign to notice even their fellow-travellers 
the Britons and Frenchmen* 

On the left, the quarantine establishment 
of Staten Island becomes visible. Hun- 
dreds of vessels, from every zone and port 
of the civilized globe, from China and JBa* 
tavia, from Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, 
from Petersbur^h and Constantinople, 
Smyrna and Liverpool—- 4n short, from 
every region and climate, lie there, or are 
hastening thither. A dozen approach in 
company with you— >^]ack, piratical look- 
ing Spaniards and Portuguese, proud Bri- 
tons, dirty Russians, and phlegmatic 
Dntchmen» are passed by the Secretary, 
as a post-coach and four dashes by a group 
flf heavily laden ox-carts. The vessels 
dl i^proach the quazantine anchotsage, 
vfaere they will be detained forty»et|^t 
boam or more, and then be aUoviM to go 
ij^tb tl» city. gf^ 

• "Yea^lKar a itea^^ihuige fiAtbe bow 
ef Ih^ -Sberatory-^ ioowi, a jar, wineb 
•hakes ber whole frame; the immenM 
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cable spina thnnigh the hawse-holes, the 
flukes have caught, the ship swings roond 
to the right, the sails are let down by.ths 
run, and you are at anchor. 

During the succeeding half.hour, port, 
mapteaus are sought out, filled, and pie* 
pared for departure, '[the health officer 
comes on board and makes his inspection, 
and five minutes later the boats, with the 
cabin passengers, glide toward Staten 
Island, whence they will proceed to the 
city in the first steamer. 

Sorrowfully the poor Germans view their 
departure. Their warm feelings, not yet 
cooled by mingling with the world, prompt- 
ed them to join you. They also are anx- 
ious to depart, and cannot conceive why 
they should be detained, and compelled to 
remain eight-and-forty hours longer than 
you. Why is the entrance to the city 
barred against them 1 This detention, this 
cold rebuke at the very threshold of their 
adopted country, is a hard lesson, taught 
them by their poverty — a sad disappoint- 
ment, which sorely wounds tliem, meek 
and humble as they are. They now per^ 
ceive that tbey are not the children of the 
house, but only hirelings, who are thrust 
back, while the members of the family— 
the nobler guests — hasten to the widely 
extended arms and the joyful welcome of 
the father and the host. The entrance to 
this free father's house, to which they 
hastened with hopes of freedom in their 
breasts, on the very threshold of which 
they now meet with the reception of hire- 
lings, fills them with sad forebodings. 
How will they fare in this new mansion ? 
Tears flow down their bronzed and care- 
worn cheeks — bitter, sorrowful tears. For 
this free father*8 house, this land of liberty, 
they have left native soil, home, friends, 
all! 

Two boats are ready— one for the 
French, Britons, and Dutch, the other for 
the Snortons, Moonys, Symmes, Purdys, 
etc. etc. Rambleton, witn the Greatons 
and Humphreys, prefers to await the re- 
turn of tne boats, and to accompnny the 
captain. The honorable mis8, on the arm 
of a Frenchman, takes leave of the captain: 
the parting seems to afl^ct her more than 
him— -the madeira and claret were too ex- 
quisite. This soi'disant honorable mm 
and her oompanion, have consumed in wine 
more than twice their passage-money. 
Previous to. the end of the voyage, -tws 
l&djr had ju:<know]edged herself the off. 
sprmgof a rukied Sditoh cutler, while ^ir 
£di»rd^ kn^shled fav eone half-emsy kffd. 
lientJBnaiatoricdMBA^VttvS^ 
al \«Ml B»S&\i ^*\\itv \toL \ft ^wi^^'w* 
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Their intentions are a riddle to us. Our 
Americans bow formally to their nnwel- 
come fellow-travellers, and with brazen 
fiices the la'^ter step into the boat. 

But who, on the wharf yonder, waves 
hift hand with such impatience and child- 
like joy ? A boat pushes off, bearing two 
oarsmen and as many passengers ; one of 
the latter cannot wait until the passengers 
have landed at Staten Island — the other is 
more collected. Who can they be 1 The 
boat actually flies toward the Secretary. 

Rambleton regards the boat with equal 
impatience. Suddenly, he calls for the 
captain's speaking-trumpet, seizes it, and 
. cries : 

" Scocsten ! Scocsten ! By Heavens ! 
it is Scocsten !" 

" Scocsten ? who is this Scocsten V asks 
General Greaton. '' He seems to give you 
much trouble." 

' " Scocsten !" cries Rambleton. " It is 
— by Jove ! it is Scocsten !" 

" But who is this Scocsten ?" again ask 
the general and Misses Jane and Anne. 

" Oh, Scocsten ! dear Scocsten |*' cries 
Rambleton. 

"Rambleton!" shouts the man in the 
boat, as he stretches forth his hands with 
the most impatient gestures, and such vio- 
lent action as threatens the safety of the 
boat: his neighbor is evidently fearful of 
its capsizing. The French, and Britons, 
and Warhorses, who now pass, stare at 
him, but say nothing. 

Rambleton is, as it were, beside himself. 

" He capers up and down the sides of 
the ship like an affrighted colt at the sound 
of the bagpipe," remarks the Irishman, 
who had also remained. 

" Two to one, were he not in his best 
clothes, he would leap overboard, for the 
sake of resting a moment earlier in the 
arms of the young man in the boat !" ob- 
serves another. 

The Greatons and Humphreys shake 
their heads in astonishment at the anti- 
American spectacle. 

The boat has now approached within 
range of a pistol-shot, and exhibits a hand- 
some young man, or rather youth, and a 
servant in livery. "A truly attractive 
young man," whisper the old folks ; while 
the young ladies regard him with evident 
pleasure, to judge from their looks, which 
are riveted on his full and perfect form, 
his light curly head^ fair as that of a child, 
his transparent, laughinff blue eyes, and 
bis fresh, ruddy, and noble countenance. 
The youth has surely never touched a 
female lip---eave,. perhaps, that of a sister^ 
Ua J0 ^;mre »)a unawwhedyaod yet bis 



features bespeak much courage and reso- 
lution. 

** A heavenly blue eye !*' whispers Miss 
Anne. 

<*His locks are truly beautiful!" adds 
Miss Jane. 

"Very fine linen !" remarks Lady Giea- 
ton, somewhat louder. 

" Dress, quite commk Ufaut /" observes 
the general. 

" Doubtless, a young man of very good 
family !" adds Colonel Humphrey. 

<*Dear Rambleton!" now cries ths 
much-admired unknown. 

"Dear Scocsten!" cries Rambleton, 
hastening to the gangway. 

The IxMit of the youtn lies alongside ; 
he hurries up the steps. In the next mo- 
ment the two are in each other's arms. 

The curious and sympathizing Hum- 
phreys and Greatons have closely sur- 
rounded the two young men, to witness 
such a display of feeling, with us so rare ; 
still more so between an American and a 
foreigner — for such is evidently the young 
man. They listen attentively for an ex- 
planation. 

At last the two withdraw from their 
brotherly embrace. There is something 
graceful in the dignity with which this 
Scocsten bows to flie gentlemen and la- 
dies ; Rambleton, on the contrary, appears 
stiff as he takes his hand. 

"Mrs. Greaton, Mrs. Humphrey, Gene- 
ral Greaton, Colonel Humphrey, Miss 
Anne, Miss Jane — Mr. Scocsten !" 

"Wilhelm von Scocsten," replied the 
youth, takmg and pressing the hands of 
the Americans. 

It was in reality Scocsten, the warm- 
hearted young Scocsten, whose acquain- 
tance we mi^e on the shores of Lake 
Zurich, and who now came to greet Ram- 
bleton on the threshold of his fatherland. 
And while the American holds the hand 
of his Grerman friend, those hours spent on 
the lake rise vividly before him ; the feel- 
ings and emotions which then animated 
him, now reawakened in their full strength, 
nearly overwhelmed him. As a precious 
treasure, he had borne her image in his 
heart 

During all the changes which had in- 
tervened ; in the journey through FrancCf 
in the sea- voyage, in danger or in 6afdty» 
she was evfir present to his soul;. even 
while the lovely Anne and the bewitching 
Jane hung on his arms ; even then, mm 
vivid, radiant, and victorious, had her image 
stood befiye him. It had inwovea itself 
into the ivBde toxtore-of his ihoughtaVnd 
aiid flonriiKed UJce an exeqjns^ 
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in the soil of memory ; an unaccountable 
enigma to himself, he had often wished to 
break the spell, of the existence of which 
he was conscious, since the absence of 
mind which it induced, had often called 
forth the raillery of his fair countrywomen. 
Often did he chide himself for cherishing 
this illusion. " This German lady," thought 
he, ^ this stranger, whose opinions, edu- 
cation, and national prejudices are so dif- 
ferent from mine, what can she ever be to 
me ?" But in the midst of these reflec- 
tions, her image, so noble, so unassuming, 
rose before hitn ; in his gloomy solitude, 
she was the cynosure of his hopes ; in her 
all his dreams of happiness were to be 
realized. The sympathetic relation which 
originated in the strange meeting on the 
llUce of Zurich, was now revived and 
strengthened, at the distance of four thou- 
sand miles from the scene of its birth, by 
one oif those singular coincidences whicn 
chequer the path of existence. Such a 
meeting and reception might well have 
turned a colder head than that of our New- 
Yorker. 

• Hurriedly he conducted his friend to the 
roundhouse ; a question was on his lips, 
but he wa8 unable to give it utterance. 
His lips moved, and his emotion increased. 

'* Dear Scocsten !" he at length said, 
**how did you leave her — her ?" 

" Oh, Rambleton ! a fortune ! Ramble- 
ton, a fortune !'' 

** Scocsten ! dearest Scocsten !" Ram- 
Heton rather wept than spoke. • 
. " Rambleton ! dear Rambleton !" again 
cried Scocsten, embracing his friend with 
both his arms. 

And the friends held each other in their 
arms — two happy beings, revelling in the 
delight of their open hearts. 

" Gentlemen !" shouted the captain to 
the two friends, "the boats have returned, 
and are waiting. . Are you ready ?" 

The friends hasten to make amends for 
their neglect in retiring from the party, and 
to assist the ladies in descending to the 
boats. Rambleton has Been a different 
being" for the last ten minutes. His stiff 
dandy appearance has yielded to a light 
and easy air ; gracefulness and amiability 
have taken tlrar place of awkwardness. The 
bright star of his fortune, again dawning 
in the east, has suddenly transformed him 
Ift the most amiable of beinffs, and loosened 
bis tongue in a manner which astonLAes 
the I^ee* both old and young. It was 
oiily when the boat landed at the wharf, 
Mpi the friendls, with *the two ^milies, 
Mt Oil tfie steamboat the WarhorseB and 
BtufftoMf tfa« Synupes and Moonys^ and 



Trombones, that the tendency of his mind 
again became American. 

" But,*' whispered the young German to 
the American, '* are not these faces the 
same which I passed in the two boats? 
They came from the Secretary, Haye 
they then been your companions across the 
Atlantic ?" 

" Yes ; but I know them no longer !" ' 
replied Rambleton, carelessly. 

** But, for Heaven's sake ! you have been 
fellow-travellers !" said the astonished Ger 
man. 

" It 's ail right, my dear young German 
friend," replied General Greaton. " In our 
country, where, in the eye of the law, all 
such differences of rank vanish, but where 
custom has introduced other distinctions 
in their place, which are more marked with 
us than with you, we often deny each oth- 
er after an acquaintance of years." 

" But then what becomes of your politi- 
cal equality ?" asked Scocsten. 

" Ah, it must be well distinguished from 
the equality of laws. You, for instance, 
may have higher claims to be placed on a 
level with our first society, than thousands 
of our fellow-citizens, while they, perhaps, 
as citizens are far above us, nay, hold the 
highest offices." 

" What a strange combination !" 

" Perhaps an unnatural one," replied the 
genera], with a sigh ; " but in nature, as 
well as in social life, we often find anoma- 
lies. But see there, children !" added he, 
turning to his family. 

The steamer has left the island, and is 
now in the bay of New-York. On the 
right stretch the sinuous shores of Long 
Island, and, near the city, Governor's Isl- 
and. Away to the north, in the blue dis- 
tance, rise the romantic heights of Wee- 
hawken, and the cloud-manued bulwarks 
of the Palisades, reflected in the transpa- 
rent waves of the noble Hudson. Fartner 
up on the right, the heights of Brooklyn, 
crowned with a city of splendid villas, 
standing like sentinels, on one side of the 
East River, attract and charm the eyes. 
On the -Other side of the river, along the 
shores of Manhattan, rises a forest of masts, 
piercing the very skies, and bearing the 
colors of every nation on the earth ; snips, 
brigs, barks, schooners, sloops, and steam- 
ers, lying twenty deep along the wharves, 
for miles — a forest unequalled in grandeur 
even by England's great capital ; and be- 
fore this host of vessels, the heavy men- 
of-war, resembling armor-clad giants, with 
their hundreds of cannon silently looking 
out froin their grim windo^^ \si ^^<2^««sx. 
this mwftia« n?oM. Ksl^ ^>& tssos^ ^ 
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vesisels at the wharvds, is Anrronnded by 
hundreds of steamers, sloops, yachts, and 
heavy merchaQtmen, gliding to and irt>, si- 
lently and swiftly, like the winged messen- 
gers of Mercury — ^the panorama of active 
sea-life which may be found nowhere else 
on earth. The thunder of guns from ar- 
riving and departing vessels comes to our 
ears, mingled with the stirring music of the 
band on Governor's Island ; the whole form- 
ing a tableau of the grandest and most as- 
tonishing description, surpassing even the 
world-renowned Bay of Naples. 

You feel that you are entering upon no 
ordinary scene. The green slopes and 
abrupt promontories strike yon as the em- 
bodiment of grandeur and beauty. On 
the right, the East River curves away like 
the arm of some mighty sea-god, dropped 
from tlie northeast ; to the left, the beauti- 
ful Hudson stretches away for hundreds 
of miles into the bosom of the north ; in 
the south, the narrow and naturally forti- 
fied outlet to the ocean ; and in the midst 
of these land and water beauties, New- 
York rises from the waves. Sixty years 
ago the ground was occupied by a handful 
01 miserable huts, the residences of a few 
d ' peptic and lazy Dutchmen — now you 
behold the second commercial capital in 
the world; a picture of national prosperity 
and enterprise unsurpassed in the history 
of the last six thousand years. 

Now the city appears in full view, in all 
her mightiness and beauty. Before you 
the dismantled fort of Castle Garden, with 
the superb Battery — to the north and east 
of which pass hundreds of vessels, and in 
the rear of their pennoned masts a wilder- 
ness, a chaos of houses and stores, above 
which tower domes, cupolas, and steeples. 
Scocsten and Rambleton were en- 
chanted with the glorious scene. The 
former, however, seemed uncommonly ani- 
mated ; he scanned, in the highest stat^ of 
excitement, the shaded avenues of the 
Battery. 

" She is there !" he muttered ; " she is 
tnere !" 

Rambleton heard him not His eye ra- 
pidly glanced over the rows of houses with 
a restless and peculiar expression. A 
strange conflict of feelings was indicated 
in his wild and agitated app)earanee. 

The steamer touches the wharf at 
Whitehall, and the bell rings. The Ger- 
man grew feverish, his lips quivered, ajid 
with a trembling voice he muttered : 
" There ! there !" 

**What ails you?" aaked l^UetoD, 
Jo whose hreaat also oommenced a sisji^- 
Jarcondict 



"1)0 you Bol •eef'iiiitepeMd Seoe^ 
sten. "There!'* ' 

Along the Battery advanced two ladies 
—placid, lovely apparitions, merrily glan* 
cing over the wide expanse ctf waiter* 
They moved onward toward the femj^* 
fice at Whitehall, but stopped under i, 
sycamore. One of them raised her v^ 
and while hastily viewing the heaw-monds 
of New-York, she cau^t a glimpse of 
the steamer, now at the wharf. 

Both friends had in their hurry neglect-^ 
ed to take leave of the families, Greaton' 
and Humphrey, and they had hastily 
bounded on shore. 

*' Rambleton !" cried the young German, 
taking the arm of his friend. ** Ramble- 
ton !'°he cried louder, forcing his friend 
along with him, while his eye was riveted . 
on the forms of the two ladies. 

Rambleton heard not — ^he saw hot. He 
had touched the railing of the park. 

** Rambleton!" whispered young Scoc- 
sten, with a trembling voice. "Ramble- 
ton !" 

" What ?" asked Rambleton. 

Now his eye followed that of his friend 
to the ladies under the sycamore, but sud- 
denly his features exhibited a disturbed, 
delirious expression. His voice failed him, 
as he grasped the arm of his friend. 

" And you — ^you — ^know ? You dare V* 
he at last gasped. 

" Know ? — dare ? Mr. Rambleton !'• 
cried the German, forcibly disengaging 
himself from his ranting companion. 
"^This language! — ^Mr. Rambleton !<^In- 
deed !" 

*' It is he !'' exclaimed a voice from the 



sycamore. 

" For Heaven's sake ! what is that ? 
what means all this ?" cried the German. 

Rambleton was unable to reply; his 
body trembled, his hands refused their 
office, and he fell at the foot of the railing^ 
of the Battery. 

" Rambleton ! for Heaven's sake ! what 
do you mean ?" again cried the German, 
supporting his friend in his arms. 

*<Gro!" said Rambleton with a low 
voise. " Hear jou not Tver call ? Go I en* 
joy yoiir happiness." 

*^ Rambleton ! dear Rambleton !" cried 
the German. 

<* Scocsten!" sighed the other. ''Ah, 
Scocsten ! This woman ! this girl ! TlM 
vei^ thought 1ft desipair !" 

«Want a cab,urr iMOded in tbeb 
ears* « 

"¥60, We do!" latighed RanitieieHb 
UkeitmiiiMtofl^iienMe. ''WeWtM 
ItfartiieiwrpbeeirfeiiieyfatiimllitUlWi 
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the happinaM of love, our Gennaaic-Amer- 
ican happiness of love ! Good-bye, Scoo 
Bten!" 

And with one bound he ascended the 
vehicle. 

** Rambleton !" cried the Grerman. 

** Stay SL moment !'' replied the Ameri- 
can, with the same crazy laugh, " I only 
want my portfolio." 

** Upon my soul ! these Americans are 
unpoetical, unphilosophical, prosaic crea- 
tures 1" muttered the yoimg German. 
^ Even in the highest state of excitement, 
they never forget their portfolia There 
we Germans—" 
• And in the next moment the poetic, phi- 



losophical German, to cVmanstrate tiie 
philosophy and paesy of his ivse, haeCm- 
ed throiu^ the gate of the park, and after 
the two ladies. 



*' Fools in a diflbrent way !" added John 
in his gold-laced livery. ** We propose to 
do everything better than others, out are 
always anticipated and outwitted in the 
attempt; we always saunter slowly to 
work. If soup were but introduced to the 
tables here, instead of their everlasting 
rotb^j I should desire no better country? 
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PART SECOND 



DOUGALDINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ah! le voila attkafe. 

** Cousin I are you out of humor or out 
of breath? Shall I open your lips with 
this knife of pearl, or the stem of this im- 
perial pink, the earliest produced this sea- 
son within fifty miles around. Dougal- 
dine! what ails you — ^reclining there on 
jronr beautiful cashmere, your e^es rest- 
ing with so contemplative an air on the 
, tips of your little feet, as though you were 
revolving in the prettiest of curly heads, 
the origin and end of all things? No 
answer? Well then I must— 

** Zerline, will you have the goodness to 
move the sofa toward me, and give me the 
fan ? I am oppressively warm. But stop, 
Zerline, let me arrange it. 

And with these words, the little man 
• stepped to an (^toman in the back part of 
the drawing-room, took therefrom several 
bolsters, and arranging them before the 
sofa on which the beautiful cousin re- 
clined, he sunk down in a graceful attitude, 
one hand resting on the sofii and the other 
toying with his faultless cravat, which, to- 
gether with the lieht imperial and mus- 
tache, was uneqndled in the Isle of Man- 
hattan. 

The cousin on the sofa, a withered rose 
in one hand and the pink in the other, with 

{>retty moccasons on her prettier feet ; be- 
ow, on the Turkish carpets and collected 
' bolsters, the gentlemanly cousin ; and a 
' Ibw- steps in the bacl&^ipromid, the pretty 
\ 2f«rliDe,^a chambermaia of sixteen, newly 
^* inpolted ^m the cs^tal of Franoer^the 
'-%liolf -drawingfroom impregnated with, a- 



delightful perfume, formed altogether a 
beautiful tableau. 

It was a splendid drawing-room, tlie 
rendezvous of tender, warm, sensitive 
spirits. The arrangement, even of the 
light and shade, manifested a sense and 
appreciation of the beautiful. Only one 
of the purple damask curtains descended 
from the lofty windows, casting over the 
room a peculiar crimson twilight, which 
excluded the brighter lights and deeper 
shadows. An equally cultivated taste was 
discernible in the management of the 
flowers on the mantelpiece. From the 
rotunda, through which broke the mild, 
heavenly light, descended an Argand 
lamp; over the centre-table were spread 
volumes of ancient and modern lore, orna- 
mented with the most costlv bindings; 
several sofas, fauteuils, and bergeres of 
dififerent models, adapt<^d for rocking, sit- 
ting, or repose, were spread in apparent 
but picturesque negligence over the floor. 
A true Annibal Caracci and Guido Remy 
shone in heavy gilt frames from the richly 
papered walls. Over the whole drawing- 
room an air of comfort was visible, equally 
removed from too scrupulous neatness on 
the one hand, and too profane display on 
the other ; the impress of a tender spirit, 
susceptible of lighter and deeper impres- 
sions. 

The young man, half sitting and half re- 
clining, casting a hurried glance over the 
whole, seemed to appreciate the beauty of 
the ensemble ; and, at the same time, some- 
what anxiously to avoid disturbing the 
picturesque tableau .by a constrained atti- 
tude. He motioned to Zeriine for aa ad- 
ditional bolster, which he careles^y placed 
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under his shoulders, so that he no lon^r 
required the support of the sofa, and could 
move one hand freely, while with the other 
he played with his dear nfttstiche ahd Ar- 
ranged his faultless cravat. 

A truly neat little man ! fair hair, curled 
in the latest style, his cheeks nobly pale ; 
light- blue eyes, partaking very slightly of 
the dissipated aspect ; uie air recherchi 
and languishing, but determined;, the 
toilet graceful; a light-colored summer- 
coat, with light pantaloons, vest .of linen, 
and cravat faultless. He appeared to "be 

{)roud of the latter, and certainly, a fault- 
ess cravat is a matter to boast of. 

" Erwin !" whispered the pensive beau- 
ty : " Erwin !" she lisped a little louder, " I 
thought — ^yes, surely, I thought- '' 

**1 thought?" repeated the astonished 
cousin. 

" I thought," she resumed, " yes, in- 
deed, I thought — ^that I was growing old* 
Laugh not, cousin! I speak in earnest 
Do n't destroy that bow ; Zerline has se- 
lected it for my sash for to-day. Zerline, 
take it, and then leave us." 

" The enviable boW !" whispered the 
neat cousin, pressing the bow to his lips. 

'*Be not foolish, cousin," admonished 
the lady. ^ " Yes, Erwin, indeed [ *m grow- 
ing old. Eighteen next Aumist! and 
within the last ten minutes, fhave ap- 
proached so much nearer to that period. 
It is a horrible thought, cousin !" 

" A gloomy, but mcontrovertible truth, 
Dougaldine !" sighed the cousin. 

"Erwin, you mock me; but T feel no- 
ways inclined to joking. Only think that 
life is composed of such minutes, that they 
arc counted by an all-seeing eye — by a 
power, engraving the squand^ed moments 
in the book of his indestructible memory I 
Ah ! cousin ! I have entertained this 
thought. I assiire you, I often think of 
our madness in losing our minutes, hours, 
days, and years in this frivolous manner — 
in a series of roUts, balls, parties, suppers, 
rides, sails, journeys to our villas, to the 
spinngs, and in squandering them in our 
iites-ci-Utes. 

The voice of the beautiful creature died 
away in a melodious, melancholy whisper^ 
while her splendid eyes rested mournfully 
on her tnoccasons, which displayed the va^ 
rions tints of the dolphin. 

'VC6pid broteet us! what « laibefata- 
tion{^ Mea the j^usifi, not wi&oiitemp- 
tkHk ^Coedd t have dreaxnt of this half 
itii^iif «lhiDd? By Jove %Ai love-! ttoi. 
rible, I assure you, 'pon honor ! What ! 
the handsomest belle of our Bianhattan 
city ! But, cousin, you women are won- 



derfully strange creatures ! We, poor men ! 
we are in the state of moths and flies, en-^ 
circling the burning taper and singing their* 
wiujgs, ;^hile >you continue to flare and 
flame. Manes of Pelham! who would 
have dreamed that the fashion-starting, 
furor-exciting belle of Manhattan No, 
these * Young's Night Thoughts ' are too 
melancholy ! 

^And did you never experience these 
night thoughts ?" inquired Uie fair cousin. 
. ^ May t^e igods^^tect me !" cried Er- 
win. ** Perhaps, wi^n a lad of fourteen — 
a dreaming, somnambulent lad, in a dress- 
coat, with sleeves from which my wrists 
extended at the end of the school-term, 
like the golden watch-chain from the fob 
of my pa. You know my old pa, an hon- 
orable alderman of this eur dear city of 
Gotham, with paternal care always oidered 
our coats to be made of the necessary width 
and extent, to allow of a seven years' 
growth ; and our college tailor underwent 
gratis the additional trouble of curtailing 
and compressing them, since by so dcnog 
he procured from them a vest, or similar 
garment, for his young brood. Poor pa 
has a hot day of it ! he has to attend a 
meeting at Tammany Hall, to address the 
sovereign people. But you also, as I heard 
it whispered very softly, have a meeting 
to-day ?" 

" What is there that you have hot heard, 
cousin?" replied the feir one, ironically. 
*' I would remind you, that we were con- 
versing, not of meetings, but of other 
things." 

" Of night thoughts !" supplied the cou- 
sin. *^ The night thoughts, then, are now 
the theme of my pretty cousin's medita- 
tion. . .Ah, these night thoughts ! do you 
consider them .more important than the 
most imporUint of all things, the meetings? 
I also, dear cousin, have had these night 
pains. My flrst ones occurred when I 
studied science at collegOj and, by means 
of Plautus, penetrated into the style of 
Roman conversation, and in a state of 
soinnambulism ascended the walls of the 
college-green, to prey upon the garden of 
Mrs. Scnoblcraft She had a most charm- 
ing tH)llecti6n of living specimens of the 
butterfly species— alias girls, boardeia and 
pupils, yarykig in age between fourteen 
aim aevffliteen->-«m<mg them, a £anny 
Tompkaeiq,. whotjosr the flrst time m. jfty 
ltfe,.iiiteoihiced ine to mel^ncMy. - Xbe 
tieet etealy of. olijr wOd 6et.«efee iavil^ 
T4lgfMi$£afiir timta esfwff^nn^io ftekaike 
of strawberries and milk m June, ai hat 
com in August, of peaches in September, 
and of tea and buckwheat cakes ia the 
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winter-i and it was after such a strawberry 
and milk party, that most desperate night 
thoughts rose within me. This Miss 
Fanny Tompkins was a most lovely blonde, 
a personified elegy ; who, I assure you, 
cousin, made my head not a little warm. 
She is now Mrs. Simpkins, in Salem. I 
saw her about a dozen times: it always 
made me melancholy. Had she said but 
one word, I should have been off with her 
over the hills, to Ohio, Mississippi, or Mis- 
souri, there to build a hut. I areamt of 
nothing but hutsi from which lovely Fanny, 
in the style of Washington Irving, ap- 
proached me with a plate of strawberries, 
or wiiere I found her concealed by the 
grapei-vines. I've somewhere a poetical 
effusion of those davs." 

Tb^ young man laughed, pleased at his 
merry recital ; but the features of his 
cousin expressed ermui, accompanied by a 
slight ironical smile. Hecontmued: 

'*But, Dou£aldine, at that time I was 
ignorant of the distinction between ma- 
cleira iind sherry, and I would have relin- 
quished a dish of the best canvas-back 
duck for a bowl of strawberries and milk. 
I was a green lad, v^ho built air-castles in 
iFlorida to-day, log-houses in Mississippi, 
Missouri, or even on the Yellow River to- 
morrow, and peopled them with the Fan- 
nys, Harriets, etcetera, of my imagination. 
I cannot tell you how I hate the names of 
Harriet, Fanny, Nanny ; the Marys, An- 
nas, Ellens, bespeak a certain modesty, 
which reconciles me to them. Alto^ther, 
Dougaldine, you have no idea of the im- 
portance of a name : a Wiggins, a Jen- 
kiosi a Tompkins! — it is beyond human 
conception how a man, with such a draw- 
back of a , name, can rise to eminence in 
anything. But to return to the night 
thoughts. At that time, all villagers were 
alike to me ; the Fannys and Harriets had 
the same value for tne as the Peggys and 
Pollys, the Floras and Florentines; that 
is, I would have abandoned the most ex- 
pensive supper for a strawberry and milk 
soiree. Heaven be thanked! this barba- 
rous taste has at last left me ; and I may 
well say, that the school of Epicurus, 
which I have preferred to that of Epictetus, 
now possesses a most exquisite scholar in 
cousin Erwi'n. But this motempsychosis 
was only achieved when " 

" When ?" inquired the cousin, not with- 
out -irony. 

* When t, some eighteen months since, 
tialisferred by uncle Jedediah to the 
Taalts Kinder the- ^k, which 'jiad the 
*fipctim! to. call him her. director,: MiUie 
hmior of CMting a glance behind the ma- 



gical curtain of the discount world, and of 
being adnutted to the real haitie voUe of 
the two thoQsand dollar supper. That of 
yesterday, at W., I hear, cost fully twenty- 
nve hundred. Think only, Dougaldine! 
two thousand and five hundred dollars, in 
the course of five hours, to have been 
placed in that peculiar relation and affinity 
with our flesh and blood ! Is not that a 
poetic thought ? As far as luxury is con- 
cerned, we beat old Europe, her kings and 
her grandees : imitate us who can !" 

"Cousin," cried the lady, -somewhat 
out of humor, " that is what the French 
call fanfaronade; veiy unpleasant to me, 
and no answer to my question. I hate this 
flippant tone, utterly detest it ; since it is 
only borrowed, not natural. Know you of 
no other tone ? You will not wish me to 
believe, I hope, that you, in your youth— 
for I knew you, the proud, but warm-hearfr- 
ed — ^nay, even the feeling boy — who at 
Trenton Falls '^ 

" Stop, cousin ! — stop !" Erwin inter- 
rupted her witli a cheerful laugh. *' Speak 
not of that, or you will — sentimentality is 
altogether out of fashion. And then, 
cousin, had I >ipt jumped after you at the 
risk, of my life, and had not old Juba 
caught hold of m^r coat, or rather myself^ 
who was supporting you, and thus con- 
nected, hoisted us over the wet clifls — the 
sweetest of all itte-d-tties would probably 

'* These everlasting tite^-teUis ?^-can 
you find no higher chord of feeling, from 
which, by a touch, you can elicit deeper 
strains ? — strains breathing the cheerful 
ideal of youthful days, yet sweetly har- 
monizing with the more sober reality of 
the present ? You might thus restore the 
faded glories of the past, and envelope the 
harsh and barren present in the roseate 
hues of poesy. Has your mind, indeed, 
sacrificed all the fresliness and innocence 
of boyhood, to discounts and rechercM sup- 
pers ? Are you not conscious that those 
youthful years, to which in your epicuroan- 
ism you revert with so much contempt, 
would far belter become you as a rational 
being, would elevate you far higher in the 
scale of humanity, than your present heart- 
less chase and pursuit after — what 1 Why, 
after enjoyments prejudicial alike to your- 
selves and us ; for I detest these con^ 
tinual balls, routs, and parties, Erwin ! It 
appears to me, as if you men. were desi- 
rous of hurrying the aristocratic world, 
yourselves land us, to the vortex of des- 
.troQtion. Oh! I am sometimes heaftily 
tiii^d^f this continued ** ' 

'" Upoh my soul r saidKhv^, ft^;ildlxilff 
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COUSIN £RWIN! 



Truly unfortunate cousin Erwin ! He 
probably already thought himself in port, 
after one of the most boisterous, turbulent, 
and capricious of seas, that ever chafed a 
vessel ! a true Gulf of Mexico, Biscay — or 
Adriatic Sea, vchich always destroys six ves- 
sels before allowing the seventh to enter the 
port. Now most probably he thought him- 
self in this port, his demeanor betrayed him ; 
but for that, we should have witnessed none 
of this easy rumchalances nor have beheld 
him basking and rockinz himself in the sun- 
shine of his fortune. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than this rocking, when the centre 
of gravity is the doubtful humor of a capri- 
cious belle, and especially a New- York 
belle, on a New- York morning in June. 

[t was a morning of June, a splendid 
morning, with a tepid fog, dispersing itself 
over the warm odoriferous atmosphere. 
The brains of your beaux are occupied on 
such June mornings with such entirely dif- 
ferent things — ^with shaving notes, discount- 
ing, and cents, per cents., so that they are 
lost to the softer emotions, the strains of the 
iEolian harp, escaping from the tongues oi 
our belles. In this respect thev are far be- 
hind your European beaux, who, in these 
very hours, rise in their Hyde Park and 
Boulogne woods, to that elevation which 
retains them during the coming day in the 
higher regions. Nothing of that among our 
poor New- York dand'es, who, in reality, are 
only half dandies, psendo fashionables — 
mere copies of the originals, who, while 
our prototypes form interesting liaisons and 
excite sweet emotions among the women, 
in the Boulogne woods or Regent's Park — 
determine on our discounts, and, with ham- 
mer in hand, offer for sale our East ana 
West-India cargoes— or **shav^* our notes, 
as it is st}'led m our vulvar phraseology. 
That true dandy, who — **fruges consumere 
Tvatus** — ^is destined to scatter with lavish 
hand those fruits, which the poor devils 
have amassed for him by the sweat of their 
brow, remains, sad to say, a novelty to us 
Our climate too, in spite of all our exertions, 
is by no means favorable to the growth of 
such prodigies ; it is too changeable, our 
temperament too fickle, the mercury of our 
paper thermometer ascends too rapidly over 
the degrees of debit y and again sinks too far 
below the freezing point of credit. We 
cannot allow oursetves, in the sweat of our 
brow, to be trodden under foot — on the con- 
trarjr, we resemble a current which for ever 
muries on, in tempest and stonn, forcing 



eTerything along k its career, if we ide- 
sire to possess anything, we must obtain it 
for ourselves. Ihe true dandy is an un- 
profitable and unpopular character. 

But cousin Erwin was, on the contrary, 
neither an unprofitable <ior an unpopular 
character ; he was both profitable and 
popular, and though as ttxquisite a dandy 
as ever walked Broadway, ne was a busi- 
ness man, who in shrewdness and solidity 
had not his equal ; in truth, a personifiNed 
ubiquity ; a man of business from ten ▲. 
M. to three p. m., a man of the world 
from three p. M. to three a. m. None 
had a greater faculty, in the hard timcsi 
for demonstrating to our Manhattan gran- 
dees the impossibility of discounting their 
notes below five per cent per month ; or 
for turning ofl^ with an important shrug 
of the shoi|lders, the lower orders, than the 
twenty-four years old nephew of the old 
bank director, Jedediah ^Dish. At the 
same time, none were more obliging to 
recommend your note, if properly indorsed, 
to said uncle, and to move him in your 
favor. And this uncle had no tender 
heart, was none uf your t^kative, easy, 
loquacious old uncles ; on the contrary, t& 
dry old fellow, who had but. few words to 
lavish on any one. 

The longest speech which he ever 
made, was uie inaugural address which he 
delivered, just eighteen months since, to 
cousin Erwin, when he instidied the latter 
a broker in the catacombs of the bank. 
But this address was a master-piece of 
ancient Roman eloquence. 

" Nephew Erwin I" exclaimed the wor- 
thy man, " Nephew Erwin ! hear me, or 
be hanged, man ! Erwin, man !" spoke wor- 
thy Jedediah. ** Erwin !" he repeated, 
'* you are my brother's son, but J care not 
a fiddlestring for that, man .'.^You have 
squandered fifteen thousand dolars, luaoEi ! 
the inheritance which you received from 
your mother, man ! Too gay, man ! But 
you Ve evinced some talent in your geyety, 
some sagacity, prudence, activity, maul 
I 've known you to appropriate the eiiis of 
othc rs to yourself, man ! Hush ! I 'ni an 
old bachelor, who knows the value of such 
things, man ! And your talent in appro- 
priating the girls of others to yourself, 
man, has urged me to try your luck in also 
appropriatiiig to yourself the cash of others, 
man ! Money is the main thing, m&li ! It 
is money that makes the man. Man is 
nothing without it, positively nolhing^^ 
worth nothing. You must prove yqwr 
worth, man ! Exhibit your talent, though 
meeejless yonr8elf,.in ajn^niipriftting 4Se 
money of others, man • It is a great ait, 
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tnuij. I '11 teach you this art, man ! I 'U 
makd you reeipectable, or you are a fool, 
mihr 

The worthy old uncle kept his promise, 
instructed his nephew in tne 'great art of 
appropriating to himself the money of 
others, and tound he had undertaken the 
tutelage of an apt and docile pupil, by no 
means in danger of being a fool. 

On the whole, Erwin was a willing and 
interesting yoting man, with light-blue 
eyes ; of a light and sanguine tempera- 
ment ; a sort of miniature 'fi.lleyrand, who 
promised to rise to the same degree of 
eminence, in financial matters, as his 
great prototype in the art of diplomacy ; 
was in favor with all parties, and prepared 
hixiiself to reach heaven in a very respect- 
able manner. 

Unpleasant as it is to assail an estab- 
lished reputation, historical accuracy com- 
pels us again to remind the reader, that, 
as uncli! Jedediah hinted, common report 
had given him the reputation of a some- 
what loose personage — of a desperate gal- 
lant — « character which had at first 
lowered him in the estimation of his cousin, 
whose good opinion, hoT^ever, he deemed 
a matter of smaH importance. He con- 
sidered his coiisin as nothing more than 
an a^^cable companion, and was by no 
means willing to submit to her yoke. Her 
hea4i too, was filled with numberless 
whims. The whole boarding-school of Ma- 
da^ihe E flourished, as it were, on tip- 
toe, during her presence ; a constant state 
of dteitement prevailed-— she controlled 
all. And on returning from school to her 
paternal home, ^d thence making her 
eriiree into the fashionable world, her brain 
was turned by the sensation she created. 
Cromwell and Napoleon were not more 
elated with their triumphs. 

She could name as many victims as these 
usurpers, and was hated, feared, and loved 
as much as they ; nay, she was the subject 
of. as many conspiracies for her destruction. 
The state of excitement at the present time, 
was sufficiently hi^h to threaten a formal 
rupture in the fashionable circles of New- 
York — a kind of civil "War^ carried on with 
as much animosity as our bank and South 
Carolina wars. One half of the New- York 
belles had oj^nly declared their opposition 
4o Xhfi domuuon of the cousin ; nay, openly 
asserted that she was destitute of polish, 
dignity, and elevation of manner, and had 
no roo^ claim to the censorship of the beau 
niaad^ than to the raAk of a premUre beUe. 
T6^ itttter assertion was not, indeed, desti- 
tate; of jf<|fundation ^ ..her. beauty was too 
pu^'i^Mtt for those ^hd cdosidet h%h 



color essential to that condition. Her pale 
ness, however, was soclearard transparent^ 
that it resembled the radiance of the purest 
pearl, diversified only by the blue veins that 
were just visible on the surface. Id the 
midst of this clear paleness bloomed the 
peculiar light crimson of her cheeks, Uke 
the pharsalia in a softly ruffled sea. Her 
beautiful black glossy hair, her intellectual 
forehead, Grecian nose, and delicate mouth, 
whose elegant pearly teeth induced her to 
smile perhaps rather too often; her bust, 
little exceeding in fulness what the Pari- 
sians style mignonne, and li&r faultless 
form, constituted a model that might have 
satisfied the most fastidious taste. 

As we remarked, she had not struck him 
at first as beautiful, and he preferred to 
flutter around other belles ; if he happened 
by accident to approach his cousin, it was 
merely en passant, when dancing with her — 
and ne danced with much elegance, with 
a;reat confidence and ease of manner, and 
his toilet was faultless. Shortly before 
leaving Mrs. E *s boarding-school, Dou- 
galdine had the misfortune to lose her 
mother; and the good aunt, who now> 
occupied the post of guardian and dame 
d^honneur, was unfortunately deaf, rheu- 
matic, and too infirm, in short, to perform 
satisfactorily the duties of her high office 
On cousin Erwin, therefore, devolved the 
responsible duty of escorting the young lady 
to balls, parties and routs ; and though the 
task vras at first irksome, he submitted to it 
with a tolerably good grace, and became 
eventually, in the eyes of Dougaldine, not 
only a supportable, but even a desirable 
beau ; and his knowledge of the world, and 
of the usages of society, enabled him to 
render his services graceful and acceptable. 
She could confide to him her fan, without 
fearing to receive along with it a perfumed 
billet-doux, and could faint without the ad > 
ditional trouble of assuming a graceful atti. 
tude. She was certain of a partner for the 
dance in him, whenever through caprice she 
felt disposed to refuse another out of the 
hundred beaux who sought her smiles. He 
would chat when it was her pleasure to 
listen, could tie her shoe, call her carriage, - 
or relate to her the scandal of the day, and 
acted also as her private secretary, and con- 
ducted her correspondence with marvellous 
tact and discretion. 

He was also possessed of courage and 
great skill in the use of weapons— attributes 
highly esteemed by a proud and spirited 
beauty. He had succeeoed in fracturing the 
thish of an English colonel, and the legs of 
a Imnch chevalier, for casfijog unbecoming 
lo«^. under the hat of bds cousin. Thc«t 
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duels had coveied him with unfading glory, 
had raised him to be a leader of the ton ; 
and all this, without uttering the word 
**love'* in the whole twelve months ! 

Within the last six months he had 
changed a little — only a very little ; but of 
actusuly being in love, even then, no men- 
tion was made. He still remained the con- 
fidential cousin, and if a word of love es- 
caped him, it was more in derision than 
anything else ; but now when his eye rested 
on his cousin, he evidently felt painfully 
touched, and suddenly deep thought would 
overcome him. For the next few days he 
would remain in this pensive state. The 
dear, once frivolous, cousin, had in fact 
changed by degrees to the collected, thought- 
ful cousin, who, notwithstanding his expe- 
rience of only twenty-four years, was aole 
at times to speak very persuasively of the 
happiness of married life. He conver.ied, 
like a book, on household matters, and 
often spoke to Dougaldine of his discounts, 
and the amount of his weekly sluzvings. He 
also presented her with the latest novels by 
Buiwer and James, and the passages which 
he had marked all referred to the happiness 
of married life. In her souvenir, also, he 
delighted to note similar sentiments. And 
not merely this, but he allowed his cousin, 
by degrees, to cast a deeper look into his 
heart. He exhibited to her a package, sur- 
rounded with blue and black silken strings, 
and bearing the inscription : " To be destroy- 
ed after my demise." He had also of late 
made essays on poesy — an ode on her 
curls, a second on the dimple in her chin, 
one on her teeth of pearl, which his friend. 
General Morris, thought incomparable, and 
promised to insert in the Mirror. Above 
all, he was her indefatigable florist. In the 
midst of a heavy fall of snow, succeeded 
by a descent of the thermometer to 15**, in 
January last, he had made an express 
journey to Rockland county, was frozen in 
witii the Jersey boat in the middle of the 
stream, and came near losing his ears and 
toes by the cold— -all for the purpose of pro- 
curing a Semper Augustus Tuhp from old 
Nehemiah Breughel, for Dougaldine. He 
had also often run the risk of being quar- 
tered at the Tombs, for surmounting the 
walls of city and country gardens, to collect 
bouquets for the decoration of his fair cou- 
sin at the bachelors' and other balls. Was 
he not an amiable cousin ? 

And Dougaldine ? She actually had not 
been insensible to fheir cousinly tenderness 
up to the tenth hour, a. m., of the day of 
meeting just mentioned — but in this tenth 
hour A. M.^ all was forgotten. The change- 
ful humor of your b^es is a wondenul 



thing ! Had she obtained the desired intor 
mation, or not .' She still stared in the cor- 
ner of the apartment — her lips moved^ Evi- 
dently she was in conversation with herself. 
The tenor of this conversation it would be 
difficult to determine. At all events it was 
not the pleasantest monologue, and the 
image, which she beheld in the comer, not 
the most agreeable. Was it her own image .' 
the image of the first belle of New- York, 
who had flourished already for two seasons, 
still flourishing at balis and parties, who at 
night plunged her thorns deeply in the hearts 
of the poor beaux, and derided ^hem in the 
morning ? or, was it the iftage of her cousin ; 
who, while she allowed herself to be en- 
circled by the world of beaux, had more and 
more contracted the web around her, and at 
length entangled her within it ? 

Her looks became gloomy. She stopped 
in her soliloquy, her lips were compressed. 
She muttered something of a serpent, and 
springing up, hastened through the room ; 
but on reaching the mirror, she paused. 

" What a face, Doi^ldine !" ehe ex- 
claimed petulantly. '* Oh ! what would 1 
give for a tme, faithful, honest — ^" lisped 
she in a hardly audible toqe. 

At this moment an open chariot with two 
splendid bay horses rattled roimdthe comer 
of Broadway, and stopped before the oppo 
site house. 

" Old Kamb might procure another new 
carriage, at least. But who is ? Old 

Kamb nimself hurries from the house door, 
to assist the guest in alighting from th^jair 
riage. Strange ! who can he be ?** 

And her eyes are fixed on the object 

** Zerline ! bring my Jlactm of rose-water 
from my dressing-room. Do you hear me, 
Zerline?" she cned, casting an impatient 
look at the girl. " Strange !" she muttered, 
concealing herself behind the damask cur- 
tains. ** Who can he be .^' 

Her heart seemed to be on the point of 
beating a little, her tender bosom to swell 
with more vivid emotion, and a deeper flu3h 
colored her cheeks. 

" Fy on you ! you treacherous, foolish 
heart !" she whispered, resting her hand on 
her lightly beating bosom. " Fy on you ! 
what ! shall that ? ^will you ? — what ! at the 
mere sight of a stranger .'^ 

Suddenly she stopped, for the house door 
opened, and from a coaise voice proceeded 
a " Welcome, baron !** at the same time a 
stout figure hastened toward die carriage. 

" How easy and yet graceful, how mod- 
estly, and yet proudly, he steps from the 
vehicle — ^he actually dances. That is no- 
bility, or there eidsts none," saulDougal* 
dine. 
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«« Miss !** . cried Zerline, presenting this 
jlocon to her mistress. 

«♦ How you torment one !" cried the irri- 
tated lady; « I desired the hyacinth-essence, 
stupid thing; !" 

" But, you said-^ii — " 

Dougaidine stamped with her foot 

«* Go, then, you 'll make me ** 

Forcing the archly smiling Parisian from 
the room, she again hurried to the drapery, 
like a pilfering mouse disturbed in his de- 
predations. Her bosom heaved with deeper 
emotions— she held her breath, as though 
with it she could retain the object in the 
canriage^-« deep sigh rose from her breast. 
.Reflecting a moment, she dropped the cur- 
-tain and slowly retreated. 

"Who can he be? — ^But, Dougaidine! 

what, shall You, proud^ Dougaidine ! 

the — ** She shook her little head. " But 
I should like to know, who he — ^for that pa 
—he has not breakfasted — so, I suppose he 
wiU '» 

She was interrupted in this monologue 
by a second carriage, proceeding round the 
same comer, but stopping at her door. 

" Zerline, for Heaven's sake ! I have just 
thought of it. I have entirely forgotten — 
the ladies — the ladies — ^the meeting !" 

And Z^line hastened to her assistance. 

*< But, for Heaven's sake ! miss, you glow 
like fire and flame !'* 

" Nonsense ! the ladies, I tell you ! the 
ladies — and my toilet not made." 

** The ladies !" ciied mistress and maid, 
hastening through the doors. 

Carriages of the most elegant description, 
made aftei the latest London fashion, and 
drawn by splendid horses of the Virginia 
ftreed, succeeded each other, fil^d with 
groups of joyful and delightful creatures, 
who occupied the places with as much ease 
and dignity as if they were in their own 
nurdens, instead of in the street, or Le Roy 
rlace^ As the carriages drew up before 
the spacious mansion, they bounded from 
them with a light and easy grace, and as- 
cended the maiDle steps. 



CHAPTER III. 

Iin)EPENDEKCE. 

A BCJSTLiNo and bustling is now audible 
cm the stairs— the doors open — a'momen. 
taijr pflluae on the tilireshold — a hasty glance 
over the room, and then they dance in — 
that is, qoly one. ^taJnces in, bounds to the 
Hiim, tvns aj^ twists, uid bows in ad- 



miration of her lovely figure ; while the 
second, more gracefnUr and' slowly movM 
toward a side-table, depoeites on it her 
portfolio, and then seats herself gracefully 
on the sofa. Both are lovely: the one 
tall and majestic, with an exalled coante- 
uance, flashinfir eyes, and dazzling white 
complexion ; the other, a splendid blonde, 
sylph-like, merrily skipping over the fbor, 
like the humming-bird fluttering from 
flower to flower. 

"Helen, we are the flrst!" she whis- 
pered to the seated lady. 

" Eveline, your hair is untied !" replied 
her sister. 

And Eveline bounded to her sister, for 
her aid in the adjustment of the accident, 
while two new arrivals enter. 

" Good morning, Geraldine ! Jane !" ex- 
claimed both sisters. 

** Good morning Helen, Eveline ! What ! 
are you making your toilet ?" - 

" We are not the only ones thus enga- 
ged," replied Eveline to her«friends, " for 
Uie mistress of the house is also, doubt- 
less, still under the hands of her maid. 
But what is now to be done ?" 

" What is to be done ?" laugh the vari- 
ous butterflies ; and, like butterflies, they 
flit toward each other, then turn and dance 
merrily toward two entering friends. 

"Gertrude! Anne!'* 

Gertrude and Anne are two no less 
lovely creatures — a Hebe and a Psyche, 
who have hardly entered, pressed the hands 
of their friends, and excnanged their sal- 
utations, before they take each other's arms 
and merrily dance through the apartment ; 
while the more serious Helen, with Geral- 
dine, who had arrived in the last packet 
from Paris, examme tableau, drawings, 
and prints. 

" Heigho !" suddenly cried the more 
excited Geraldine. " Efeigho ! at our next 
tableau, this shall be my tlieme." 

And, holding the print high above her 
head, she darts through the drawing-room. 

« What is it ? what is it V* exclaimed 
Jane and Eveline, and the just entering 
Philippine and Flora. "What is it ? 
what is it ?" 

" Catch me !" laughs lovely Geraldine. 
" Catch me, or nothing shall you see." 

And, holding the print with both hands 
over her head, she escapes. The splen- 
did apartment is changea to a playmund, 
through which they romp like children. 

Now Geraldine has been caught, and the 
print wrested from her hands ; all exam- 
me it attentively. It represents a shep- 
herdess resting on a rocK, covered with 
evergrvens, inn hand encircling the deeo- 
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rated neipk of a f«ivorite dog, her eye di- 
reoted to the disfant horiJBOD, then again 
to the dog, and apparently whispering the 
words : " SHI fail aussifideleJ* 

"But where is Dougaldine?" sounds 
from two lips, which are joined hy those 
of three just arriving Graces. 



to them shall se^m most likely to efStct 
their safety and happiness.** 

** Incomparable !" cried the pretty t«- 
publicans. 

iP^dence, indeed, will dictate," she 
continued, " that governments loner estab« 
lished, should not be changed foFlight or 



*' Where is Miss Ramble ?" replied I transient causes ; but when a long train of 
: r^ -L J Ti_-j_i -• :^ abuscs aud usurpations, pursuing invaria- 
bly the same object, evinces a design on the 
part of any bne power, to reduce the rest uur 
der absolute despotism, it is the duty of the 
latter, if the former mistakes or exceeds ite 
riffhts, to throw off such tyranny, and pro- 
vide new ffuards for future security. 

**Such nas been the patient sufibrance 
of the young ladies of Manhattan city, 
which now compels them to declare their 
intention to the world. The history of the 
present governor of the throats of our 
young men, of the renowned tyrant, the 
evil spirit, Rum, is a history of protracted 
cruelty, injustice, and arrogance, all aim- 
ing at the establishment of an absolute tjnr- 
anny. To prove this, let facta be submit- 
ted to a candid world. 

" He has," she continued in her loudest 
voice, ** set up for the absolute governor of 
the millets ot our bachelors." 

" He has refused his approbation to some 
of the most beneficial of nature*s ffifls, 
such as cooling refreshmente, water, lem- 
onade, ice, and cider, and has banished, 
them from the boards of our bachelors,*' 
supplied Philippine. 

** He has, interposed Miss Amelia, 
established foreign vicegerents, named 
Cognac and Geneva, who, with like tyran* 
nv, control the minds and depress the spi- 
rite of the bachelors." 

*'His tyranny," continued Jane, ''goes 
so fur, that he refiises admittance, to any 
but himself and his helpmates, to the 
boards of our bachelors." 

" Otie small bottle of water, at the ut- 
most, to three of these abominable ingre- 
dients," added Flora. 

•* Thus he has," resumed Eveline, "pro- 
duced numerous drunkards, and sent them 
over our city and country." 

" Who consume the marrow of our pos- 
sessions," cried Gertrude. 

(( Bring discontent into our families," ad- 
ded Anne. 

** Strife and estrangement between lov- 
ing hearts," resumed Gertrude. 

"He has waged an unnatural war against 
the whole communitv of young liSies," 
mourned* Miss Georgme. 
" Imposed taxes &oA insuppoftahle dn- 



Miss^ Carpenter and Bradshaw, in a more 
marked manner. 
" Lazy Dougaldine !" laughed Eveline. 
**Who has entirely forgotten that, at 
eleven o'clock precisely, the important bu- 
siness " added Philippine. 

**The declaration of independepce !" 
laughed Miss Gertrude. 

" But, ladies, I think the business should 
not be treated entirely as a joke," remarked 
the somewhat irritated Miss Carpenter. 

'* As a joke ?" said Miss Amelia, taking 
up the word. " As a joke. Miss Carpen- 
ter ? I beg your pardon, no joke — ^no joke 
at all. I assure you, we consider it in 
earnest— -in sober earnest ; at least, I can 
speak for myself." 
'* And I ! cried Miss Jane. 
"Pray, who could think of joking?" 
spoke Miss Grertrude, with a higher tone 
than usual. 

"Who?" reiterated Geraldine, both 
arms akimbo, that is, as the handles of a 
German flower-pot, resting in her sides. 

And hurriedly, yet delicately arranging 
the ladies in a semicircle, she recedes a 
step, raises her head, attempts to utter a 
sound, resembling the clearing of a throat, 
and commences pathetically : 

" When, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for a half-comfort- 
less, half-abandoned, half-deceived race, to 
dissolve tlie bands hitherto connecting 
them with another, assuming a dictatorial 
power — a decent respect to the opinion of 
mankind requires that they should declare 
the causes which impel them to the sepa- 
ration." 

^ Bravo ! Mr. Jeffenon !" merrily shout- 
ed the ladies. She continued with more 
elevated pathos : 

*<We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent: that all men are created wftK a 
throat and a palate ; that both are endow- 
ed by nature with certain inalienable rights, 
the enjoyment of which is a condition of 
our earthly ha^^iness, and the privileges 
of which derive their origin from the 
consent of the remaining powersr— staled 
senses ; that whenever any one of these 
powers becomes destructive of the activity 



of the others, they are entitled to alter or _ 

toalioUsh it, and to fran^e a. subetituta — | ties on our bachelors, contnair to our de- 

likjring ita lewdatioa^aii inch principlefl M I termiiiatioii.and will,? laiighea Fhilippiiie* 
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<«>Qa8 redbc^fd t^m to a etat^'' said 
five)in6', ^ whicdi <>fteii reliefers them abso- 
lutely incapable of perfbrming their duties 
toward us, namely, to call for our earriagq^, 
and to assist us in ascending them." 

'< Has smuggled in a number of help- 
mates — Toddy, GiB-slinfi^, Mint-julep, 
Whiskey-punch — all for me purpose of 
consuming the pn^rty of the bachelors, 
and our own," added Miss Amelia. 

** A monarch," solemnly and pathetically 
said Geraldine, *' whose character is mark- 
ed by every act which may define a tyrant, 
and unfit to IjB the ruler of our bachelors." 

" Representations, on our part," contin- 
ued Eveline, ** to the mass of bachelors, 
have not been spared. We have appealed 
to their -common isense. We have prayed 
and conjured them, to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, and have openly declared, that should 
they decline yielding to our prayer, all asso- 
ciation with them would inevitably cease." 

•* They have been deaf," interrupted 
Miss Amelia, with a pretended basso voice, 
** deaf to the voice of reason." 

"We therefore," concluded Geraldine, 
" we, the assembled representatives of the 
entire mass of young ladies of the haiUe 
volie of this our Manhattan city, in tem- 
perance-congress assembled, do, in the 
name^ and by the authority of the good 
young ladies of this city, solemnly publish 
and announce, that we herewith declare 
war a^inst the tyranny of the fiery spirit 
called Hum, which subjugates the mass of 
our bachelors." 

** To the maintaining of this, our reso- 
lution, we mutually pledge to each oliier 
our virgin word," added Miss Gertrude, 
with decision. 

The pretty confederates had attained a 
degree qf warmth and ardor which highly 
became them. The tender-spirited, intel- 
lectual faces, had assumed a deeper tinge ; 
the beautiful lips were compressed, the 
delicate hands were clenched: the fair, 
dark, and auburn locks shook with cour- 
age and high resolve. 

It was a most interesting declaration of 
war ; still more charming, from the splen- 
did costume and toilets of the magnificent 
confederates. In their ecstasy and ardor, 
they had not noticeH that the folding-doors 
between the two parlors had been opened, 
and the mistress of the house had joined 
them, ani] that this mistress was evidently 
in a high state of excitement lier face 
|dowed, her steps were hurried, her mo- 
tions wavering. 

,** J)ougli]dine !" cried Geraldine ; ** where 
WM jrou» Pouflaldine ?" 

Bm I)oiu»Auiie stood abwhed, as if 

5 



caught in somalliiiig naughty. She thod- 
dered. 

" Dougaldine !" cried Eveline. " Ah ! 
you have heard how wo " 

** Declared our independence," supplied 
f lora. 

"Imagine, Miss Dougaldine!" cried 
Miss Carpenter, in an angry tone : ** the 
wicked beings have mocked the declara- 
tion of independence !" 

" Miss Carpenter, how can you speak 
thu3 1" cried Miss Jane. 

" But, Dou^ldine, you have listened ; is 
it not so ? We have taken a bold stand." 

Dougaldine's bosom rose. She looked 
at her friends and sighed. 

** We have taken a stand which we will 
turn to advantage," said Gertrude. 

" If it pleases the ladies, we will proceed 
to business," spoke Miss Carpenter, with 
a solemn and admonitory voice. And, 
taking the hand of Miss Amelia, she 
moved to the back parlor, toward the cen- 
tre-table, which was already surrounded 
by sofas, stools, and berg^res. A golden 
inkstand, and some twenty cut -tumblers 
fuQ of water, rested on the table, on which 
several ladies also deposited their port- 
folios; and then, all took possession of 
the sofas and stools. The chair at the 
upper end of the table alone remained 
vacant 

The features of all had now assumed an 
expression announcing, by its earnestness 
and solemnity, something ominous. The 
full consciousness, that the fate of thq 
whole body of bachelors of the good city 
of Manhattan, its welfare and misery 
hung on their decision, was visibly markeu 
on these lovely faces. 

The high mirrors, which reflected their 
entire figures, from the crowns of their 
heads to the soles of their feet, contributed 
not a little to their parliamentary appear- 
ance. Nothing would have been wanting 
to satisfy the taste of the most fastidious 
senator, when the eldest of the ladies, 
Miss Carpenter, opened the session. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A MEETING OF BELLES. 

*• Ladies, the seventeenth meetmg of 
the Young Ladies' Society for the fur- 
therance of the Cause of Temperance, is 
hereby opened. Ladies," she continued, 
with a somewhat stronger voice, and ailer 
due pause, during wl^ich the pretty repi^ 
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sentatives of the Temperance Society 
had seated themselves. " I deem it hardly 
necessary to direct your attention to the 
importance of the present meeting. It 
will he sufficient simply to point out the 
objects of our present consultation. La- 
dies, the first of these objects is the elec- 
tion of a president for this Young Ladies' 
Temperance Society, since the chair has 
been vacated by the entrance into another 
state — 1 mean that of matrimony — of our 
worthy head, the former Miss Harshton." 

"Hear !* cries a voice at this stage of 
the proceedings. . 

" The election of a president, ladies, in 
itself of great importance, is the more so 
at the present moment, from the fact that, 
in accordance with a resolution passed at 
our last meeting, the revision of the sta- 
tutes of our society now takes place." , 

"Hear! hear!" cried other voices. 

** First, I have to remark," she continued, 
" that the resignation of the worthy presi- 
dent makes it incumbent upon me to airect 
your attention to the parliamentary custom, 
which has existed since this society was 
organized, of expressing the acknowledg- 
ments of the society to departed function- 
aries. I consider it my duty more partic- 
ularly to direct your attention to the justice 
of this acknowledgment, since the resig- 
nation of the worthy president is accom- 
panied by the pledge of the respectable 
Colonel Hopson — by which pledge, said 
Colonel Hopson solemnly binds himself to 
abstain in future from the use of all ardent 
spirits." 

" Hear ! hear !" again cried several 
voices. 

'* I propose that the thanks of the society 
be tendered to our worthy ex-president," 
said Geraldine, arising from her chair. 
. ** Miss Geraldine Dougherty," exclaimed 
the vice-president, '^ moves that Uie thanks 
of the society be tendered to our former 
president" 

'* I am opposed," said Miss Flora, a girl 
of sixteen. '*I oppose it, for the reason 
that Mr. Hopson has been addicted to 
mint-juleps." 

*' Miss Flora Crickshaw opposes the 
motion," the vice-president resumed, " for 
the reason that Mr. Hopson has been ad- 
dicted to mint-juleps." 

Miss Jane arose : 

** I beg leave to say, that I hope the re- 
spected opponent will withdraw her objec- 
tion, on consideration that Colonel Hopson 
has actually signed the pledge — ^he having 
only taken mmtrjuleps, which, as we aU 
know, may be considered somewhat lash* 
ioiiable." 



*' Hear ! hear !" cried several voices. 

" I propose that the pledge of the Urava 
colonel be read," said Miss Flora. 

(< Miss Flora proposes the reading of the 
pledge of the brave colonel. Is the propo- 
sition agreeable ?" 

Casting her eye over the assembled la- 
dies, she exclaimed : 

" Secretary, read the pledge of the brave 
and respeeted colonel." 

The secretary read : 

*'!, C. D. £. Hopson, colonel of the , 

pledge myself solemnly, and bind myself 
for ever to abstain from the use of au ar- 
dent spirits, whatever name they may bear, 
but chiefly from toddy, gin-sling, whiskey- 
punch, and mint-juleps, to tohidi I c(mfe§s 
myself to have been grievously addicted.^^ 

The opponent, Miss Flora, rose with 
unusual gravity. 

"This pledge changes my view, vice- 
president; and, acknowledgmg the high 
stand which the worthy president has 
taken in his matter, I withdraw my oppp- 
sition the more readily, since it is evident 
that this must become a precedent, and 
therefore merits consideration. Thus, with 
pleasure, I second the proposition of the 
respected Miss Geraldine Dougherty, to 
tender a vote of thanks." 

'* The proposition to vote the thanks of 
the society, is seconded," resumed the 
vice-president ; ** and, thus seconded, I put 
it to vote. Ladies, those in favor of the 
measure, will raise their hands ; those 
against it — r— Secretary," turning to Miss 
Amelia, " make a minute of the proceed- 
ings, to the efiect that the vote has been 
carried by a majority of three ; and you 
will prepare and transmit to the honorable 
ex-president, a copy of this expression of 
our opinions." 

While she was speaking, several of the 
pretty representatives had changed their 
seats. The question discussed seemed to 
have been a test of the strength of the two 
parties. The lightly yet obstinately com- 
pressed lips, together with the derisive 
smiles which played upon them, announced 
the approach of a harq parliamentary con? 
flict. 

It was the most interesting parliament 
that could be imagined. Beauties of un- 
surpassed lustre, resting in picturesque 
attitudes on the sofas, reclining in chann- 
ing positions on the bergdres, rocking 
themselves on fauteuils and arm-chairs; 
some with souvenirs in their hands, others 
reading the magazines, (among them the 
fashionable ** Mirror,") others again pen- 
cilling sketches and caricatures ; a light, 
rosy twilight, overspreading -the spl^oidi 
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0aloon. As the beautiful members of the 
congress beheld their charms reflected 
from the mirrors, an expression of impor- 
tance rested on thpir faces. 

"Ladies," the vice-president, Miss Car- 
penter, resumed — ^** ladies, after having 
paid to the worthy ex-president of this so- 
ciety that acknowledgment which, credit- 
able alike to herself and the society, is an 
evidence of our mutual regard, I deem it 
my duty to indicate the necessity of pro- 
ving, by our choice of a new president, our 
steadfast adherence to those principles on 
which this, our Temperance Society, is 
based. I believe it to be my duty, thus 
particularly to direct your attention to this 
subject, since lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence would be fatal to our benevolent 
projects." 

She paused; for Miss Geraldine had 
risen, her hand resting on her side, in an 
attitude that would have well become the 
gravest senator. " I take the liberty," she 
proceeded, " of nominating for this impor- 
tant office a lady, who does not possess a 
superior among us in fidelity, perseve- 
rance, and intelligence. I propose Miss 
Dougaidine Ramble." 

" Miss Geraldine Dougherty," said the 
vice-president, ** proposes Miss Dougaldine 
Ramble as president of our society." 

" I second the motion, as I am fully 
persuaded that Miss Dougaldine Ramble 
will fill the post in the most satisfactory 
manner," said Miss Eveline, a girl of six- 
teen, as she pushed aside a caricature on 
which she had been exercising her inge- 
nuity. 

^ I am of the same opinion," said Miss 
Flora. 

" And we also," cried Misses Jane and 
Mary. 

'*Ten votes for Miss Dougaldine — fif- 
teen," said the vice-president, •* twenty !" 

"Miss Dougaldine Ramble," said the 
vice-president, "it gives me great plea- 
sure to inform you of your election to the 
honorable office of president, by a unani- 
mous vote-" / 

She paused ; for during the address she 
had proceeded, on the right side of the 
table, to the chair hitherto occupied by the 
president elect The secretary had done 
the same on the left; and these func- 
tionaries, taking Miss Dougaldine by the 
hand, led her to the fauteuil at the head 
of the table. 

All regarded the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion with that curiosity predominant on 
0iich occasions. The new president ap- 
peared to feel the importance of the duties 
which 0he had just assumed. A certain 



bashfulness was visible in her counte- 
nance and manner, which at other timee 
would have been unaccountable, but under 
present circumstances appeared appropri- 
ate. 

"Ladies," she said, gracefully rising, 
and speaking in a voice expressive of 
strong emotion — ^"ladies, it would be 
a task of difficulty for me to give utterance 
to the feelings which at this moment over- 
power me, produced by the strong and 
convincing proof of confidence and regard 
wi^ which you have honored me, and to 
merit which, will ever be my earnest en- 
deavor. I accept it the more readily, since 
I feel assured of receiving, in the perform- 
ance of my duties, the assistance of your 
combined wisdom and sagacity.*' 

" Hear ! hear !" cried several approving 
voices. 

" Your prudence, and, above all, the 
pledge we have made to abide firmly 1^ 
the principles we profess, give us reason 
to hope, that our efibrts may be crowned 
with valuable results. It is seven years," 
she continued, ** since our society, com- 
bining all the talent and respectability of 
the city, was instituted. Its effects were 
soon visible in the suppression, to a ffreat 
extent, of that passion for strong drink 
which had been so fearfully prevalent; 
and we trust that many have been rescued 
by its influences, from this besetting sin. 
It is unnecessary to advert at length to 
the past history of our society ; one of its 
triumphs, however, I cannot forbear men- 
tioning. I allude to the bmishment from 
the festive board of all intoxicating liquors, 
and the substitution of cold water ; a re- 
formation to which, I am proud to say,' we 
contributed not a little." 

••Hear! hear!" again cried several 
voices. 

" In calling your attention to this im- 
portant result, I consider it, at the same 
time, my duty to advise you, that our con- 
stitution still exhibits that uncertainty, 
that want of fixed regulations, which is 
only "produced by experience, and to sup- 
ply which want must be our first care, ac- 
cording to the resolution of the last meet- 
ing." 

" I propose," said Miss Geraldine, ** that 
the articles of our constitution be now 
read." 

" Miss Geraldine Dougherty," said the 
president, " proposes the reading of the 
articles of our constitution. Is the motion 
seconded ? Secretary," casting a glance 
over the assembly, •* proceed." 

The secretary read : 

^ We, tJie representatives of the young 
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ladies of this our city of New- York, in 
oongress assembled, persuajded that the 
welfare of the community should be con- 
sulted and promoted by every one of its 
members, and that every one of these 
members is called upon, nay, bound, to 
promote this object to the best of his or 
ner ability ; and, consider inir that the vvel- 
hxe of this community is actually en- 
dangered by persons and classes, and in a 
manner which is liable to encroacli, and 
does encroach, on the welfare of others; 
and, cor)si:lor'>ncr that one of these dangers 
has been chiefly produced by the use and 
•Jbuse of spirituous ];quors, to which per- 
sons of divere* classes and ranks have be- 
come, and siili are, addicted ; we publish 
ftnd declare : 

" That we will do all in our power to 
avoid, suppress, and abolish, both the use 
and abuse of the above-mentioned spirit- 
Qous iiquorb\" 

Here Uie president raised her staff of 
office, (a fanj and turning to the asaem- 
hiy, solemnly asked : 

"Any objection to resolution number 
one? Secretary, proceed to resolution 
immbpr two." 

**ReFolved," continued the secretary, 
" from henceforth and for ever, that we will 
avoid all collision with, approach of, and 
attention from, persons addicted to the use 
of spinous liquors." . 

The secretary stopped. The lone of 
her voice, at first so decided, had partaken, 
during the last sentence, of some uncer- 
tainty. 

•* Continue, secretary ! the resolution is 
Dot yet complete," spoke the president. 

** To refuFe our hands to any youn^ 
man, who has been addicted to the use of 
spirituous liquors, save for medical purpo- 
ses." 

A pause of deep silence ensued ; sev- 
eral of the handsome representatives seem- 
ed terrified at the strong tenor of the res- 
olution, while others smiled with approha- 
ticm. By degrees a murmuring and whis- 
pering became audible ; the beautiful lips 
beg^n to quiver, like the waves of the sea, 
at the approaching of a storm. 

Fnaliy, Helf'n, who had been seated 
conifortably in the rocking-chair, fanning 
herself wiih that elegant journal, the Mir- 
ror, arose, and said : 

** Miss President ! the resolution sounds 
aevere — almost proscrptive, as its adop- 
tion will compel us to refuse our hands to 
youn? men addicted to the use of spiritu- 
ous liquors — a course which might be pro- 
fiuetive ofembarrassment, and perhaps even 
■ubject us to the charge of inconsistency ' 



I hate inconsistency, and therefore propose 
to substitute for the word *use,' that of 
* abuse,' and to omit entirely the expres- 
sion 'medical purposes.' " 

'* Miss lielen Verdaunt proposes to suo- 
stitute the word * abuse ' for * use,' and to 
omit entirely the term, 'medical purpo- 
ses !' " said the president. 

" I oppose it,'' said Philippine. 

"I doubt not, that Miss Philippine,'* 
proud Helen ironically interposed, "will 
never consent to have her beautiful lipa 
polluted by those of a man, who " 

"Order ! order .'" cried ten voices. " Call 
to order. Miss President I" 

** Miss iHelen Verdaunt, come to order ! 
You were personal," said the president, 
tapping on the table with her fan. 

" I ask pardon, if I was out of order ; 
but 1 must remark this much, that at least 
we, Helen Verdaunt, shall not allow our- 
selves to be daunted by a glass of mint- 
julep, or whiskey-punch." 

" Hear I hear !" again cried several voi- 
ces. ' 

" In case the young man, suing for our 
hand, is not guilty of abuse : we confera, 
that we should refuse our esteem to the 
roan who devotes himself to spirits on a 
large scale." 

And thus speaking, the proud beauty 
sunk into her rocking-chair, undismayed 
by the storm which she had excited, and 
which now threatened to breiak forth rn all 
sides ; more especially araoqg the pretty, 
delicate Evelines, Floras, and Philippines, 
all of whom assumed menacing attitudes. 
Those a year or two advanced, appeared 
much calmer. 

Lovely Eveline, a girl of sixteen, ex- 
claimed : 

•' What do we desire, ladies ? — what, I 
ask, do we desire ? We desire principles ! 
Is it not so 7 Let us preserve principles, 
and nothing else ! — principles, I say." 

** Principles ! that also is my opinion !" 
affirmed Philippine, also a girl ef sixteen. 
" In my eyes it is the same, whether a 
young man partakes of one or of ten glas- 
ses." 

" Not so in mine !" paid the secretary, 
Miss Amelia, a girl of nineteen. " I con- 
fess, tliat the view which our respected 
friend. Miss Helen Verdaunt, t^kes of f he 
matter, will govern my conduct. We, 
doubtless, all of us a£rree in the assertion, 
that a more despicable being cannot be 
imagined, than an intoxicated young man, 
a living sponge, rolling through the streets 
at ni^ht and disturbing the repose of peace- 
ful citizens ; but while our feelings justly 
revolt against such wretches, we snould 
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not forget, on the other hand, that it is still 
unbecoming in us to exceed certain lim- 
its, and thus to pronounce judgment on 
persons, who are entitled to our regard." 

" Hear ! hear !" cried several voices. 

** Who of us has not a father, who loves 
his fflass ? Now, suppose pa to invite X. 
or X. to a glass of punch. Would you 
pronounce judgment on poor X. or Y. ?" 

**Hear! Hear!" again cried several 
voices — while the young assemblage al- 
lowed ^ome very pleasant parliament-like 
hisses to escape from their lips. The 
pretty radicals grew more excited. Again 
uprose the lovely Eveline. 

*« What would you have ?" she said, 
resting one hand on her side, while the 
other was gravely and reprovingly raised. 
*• Am I right in saying, that we are desi- 
rous of abolishing and banishing the vul- 
gar custom of drinking gin-slings, toddys, 
etc., to which our younof men are so much 
addicted— <tn.d that we have declared war 
agiinst them ? If so, let us persist in our 
declaration— no play, no iblly, ladies, but 
let us be firm." 

** Ves, firm l" cried Anne. 

^^ Lad.es," said the amiable Flora, *<I 
^gree with my respecied predecessors, and 
would remark, tbat.it is the abuse, not the 
use, of ardent spirits, which we condemn. 
Is it not so 1 But which of us is compe- 
tent to determine the limits between ra- 
tional use and abuse ? Qin we determine 
on the quantity that should suffice for one 
or for another ? The words of our immor- 
tal WiUis, the pride of our literature : 
' The tippler is not a tippler by birth, but 
by educaiiun,* are sutliciently expressive 
of the fact, that diffi^rent throats can en- 
dure difibrent potations." 

** Bravo ! bravissimo !" cried ten voices, 
while the speaker proudly resumed her seat. 

And that lovely Flora had cause for 
pride. The quota ion from a favorite au- 
thor, was a masterpiece of tact, that could 
scarcely fail of procuring the victory for 
her lovely radical party. Exultation be- 
gan to beam in the countenances of Eve- 
line, Flora, and Anne ; Amelia, Helen, and 
even the vice-pre.'^ident Miss Carpenter, 
regarded each other with embarrassed and 
comfortless looks. However, the presi- 
dent, in her dignity, s.iil reserved her opin- 
ion. Geraldiiie now rose, anrj deep silence 
ensued. The eves of Dido could not 
have been riveted with more attention on 
^neas, thin the forty eyes of the beautiful 
ladies of Manhattan on Geraldine. She 
began: 

** 00 I liear a hornet's nest of ilUhuroor- 
9Awfmiten, buzzing in my ears ? or '» it a 



thin, dyspeptic, water-drinking, p6alm-«ing. 
ing Yankee, wfaidi causes you, my respect- 
ed friends, to support this suicidal reaolup 
tion 7 Have the agento of the Manhattan, 
or our twenty water societies, inuroduced 
themselves among you, to impose upon the 
public through the nkedium of patronage I 
Scaroely can I believe my own ears ! But 
be of good cheer, my friends ; your resole* 
tion will not meet the enviable fate of tte 
Mede&n and Persian laws, which, existieff 
uncontested, were constantly onheedeJ. 
What ! Shall all the sparkling eyes, the 
blooming cheeks and coral lips of my dear 
friends, be only conquered and kissed by 
cold, frosty, sober, water-drinking bacbe* 
lors 1" 

** Order! order!" exclaimed half the 
members, in a high state of exc.tement. 

" Order, Miss Ketchnm ! " cried the 
president reproachfully. 

•* Pardon!" replied Miss Ketchum— • 
'* But seriously, I must ask you, whit ob- 
ject had those* who moved this resolution, 
in view, and what have they efi^cted? 
Examine the former history of our society 
and its presidents, what do you finU-r* 
gloomy mementos of an excitement, which 

Think of that splendid Ar h urine. 

our first president ! That Arthurine, now, 
alas! keeping a boarding-house! Ah! 
ladies ! you know the reasons for her nu- 
merous refusals. Ladies, it was— ah ! la- 
dies ! she is now reputed to keep boardei^a 
at four dollars per week ! and her husband, 
old Morland, a porter-house ! A glass off 
minr-julep, was a sufficient cause of refu- 
sal from her ! Were such ritrid scruplee 
prudent in her ? Would they be prua ?nt 
in us ? Shall we, I ask, allow our predi- 
lections to be shaken by a glass of mint- 
julep r' 

" Hear ! hear !" cried Misses Anyslia and 
Helen. Eveline, Flora, and Anne hissedy 
and a general bustle ensued. 

*• Furthermore," the speaker continued 
in a victorious tone, "by a singular con- 
tmdiction in the above-mentioned president, 
she was horror-stricken at the mention of a 
mint julep, while an entire whiskey- bottle 
never inspired her with the slightest emo- 
tion." 

"Hear! hear!'' 

« These contradictions originate in a too 
short-sighted view of the subject. Will 
any young: man be intimidated by our exor- 
bitant demands? Will not his pride, on 
the contrary, revolt at such con.iilions ?" 

The speaker had hitherto showeJ much 
tact in addressing her fellow-reuresentatives; 
they had become pensive, evidently moved 
The last senteaoe, however, destroyed alL 
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" Bah !" cried many voices ; " they have 
BO self-respect. Who wants them ?" 

•«Ah! my sweetest friends!" cried the 
lovely speaker, and her voice assumed the 
softest and most insinuating tone, "you 
may well speak thus; you who are accus- 
tomed, with a ^ngle look, to conquer the 
proudest of the lords of creation. Yet I 
should Uke to ask," she continued, in a low 
and contidentiai tone, "if you earnestly 
believe that one of those beings whom we 
call young men — beings whom we are so 
mucn pleased to treat en bagatelle, indeed 
too much so, it appears to me, since they 
do not entirely deserve it; for, to confess 
the truth, these male creatures are sometimes 
\ery useful, yes; to a certain extent, neces- 
sary creatures — as necessary as one blade 
of a pair of scissors to the other. Ladies ! 
without man, what is woman ? half a pair 
ol scissors, good for nothing — for nothing at 
all ! Well then, ladies ! do you earnestly 
believe that one of these creatures, styled a 
young man, if possessed of only a small 
portion of pride and self-esteem, will value 
}kis free-wilf so iiffhtly as to allow his con- 
duct to be dictated by Us ? No, ladies ! for 
no price would 1 desire that. There is a 
certain boundary erected by delicacy; I 
believe that this boundary cannot be sur- 
mounted by words or resolutions ; but '* 

And the spirited and interesting speaker 
suddenly stopped ; her eye had glanced on 
the president, and from thence on the mir- 
ror. 

She looked, she almost stared, and cast a 
second g^lance at the president; again her 
eye rested on the mirror. She opened her 
mouth, but while parting her beautiful lips, 
the odious mirror again seemed to attract her 
attention ; for the word died on her tongue, 
and a pensive, ironical expression, over- 
spread her beautiful face. Her eyes rested 
in derision on the lovely president 

" Le voUa attrapi !** she whispered to 
herself, and the sneer played more strongly 
around the lovely dimples in her chin, 
while the president's agitation visibly in- 
creased. 

A pause ensued. 



CHAPTER V. 

AN UNEXPECTED RESOLUTIOir 

The somewhat protracted debates had 
spread over the interesting and ^spirited 
countenances of the young laSies that sooth- 
ing calm which we are accustomed to wit- 



ness even among the stronger sex on sraular 
occasions, in our congressional halls and 
deliberative assemblies. Fatigued with the 
parliamentary conflict, the lovely girls 
sat in their fauteuils, or reclined on the 
sofas; rocked themselves in arm-chairs, 
smiled at each other, played with their 
sash-bows or curls, heeding but carelessly 
the words of the speaker, who exerted her 
self to the utmost to rivet the attention of the 
honorable body. They merely gave utter- 
ance to an occasionsu " hear ! near !*' at 
marked passages; or, raisinc; their half- 
sleepy eyes, r^arded themselves and their 
pretty figures m the lofty minors. A 
general lethargy had ensued. No traces 
remained of the sweet charm which so 
delightfully overspread the parliament on 
its opening. 

Durine the first twenty seconds of ibe 
pause wnich had ensued, tiie somewhat 
plump Philippine gaped, and in the suc- 
ceeding ten Evehne and Alfredine raised 
their sweet blue eyes, to discover if possi- 
ble the meaning oi the pause. 

But now a peculiar change took place, 
gradually, though imperceptibly, yet so 
vivid and instantaneous in its effects, that 
the sultry teniperature seemed enUvened 
by twenty diflerent zephyrs. 

Still were the eyes fatigued, the looks 
dull — even sleepy and gloomy — ^which Eve- 
line and Alfredine sent over the long dis- 
tance between them and the speaker ; but 
hardly had they reached the object of their 
destination, before the beautiful eyes sud- 
denly became enlivened, and dispersed by 
their radiant light, their surrounding gloom : 
fatigue yielded to freshness, and gloom to 
brightness. Their eyes regained their bril- 
liancy, weariness vanished at once. The 
slackened muscles of the face resumed their 
former tension, the limbs and forms sprunff 
to new life and activity. And hardly had 
this change affected these two, when the 
flame conrmiunicated to the rest. Yet they 
were unconscious of what had passed ; but 
something had transpired, that the instinct 
of New- York belles made apparent to their 
senses; the ironically triumphant expression 
of the countenances, of both the speaker and 
the president, placed it beyond ail doubt. 
The light movements of their heads, the 
curious and sharp looks which they ex- 
changed, at once aroused them to activity 
and life, which soon increased to restless 
Impatience. The third twenty seconds of 
the pause had hardly passed, and already 
several of the pretty members rose on their 
toes ; lowered themselves as quickly, it is 
true, but rose a second and third time, then 
they moved, with a degree of impatioice 
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which proved that their parh'amentary con- 
straint nad already become to them a fetter, 
a chain, of which they were sorely tired. 
Impatient beyond description were the 
young ladies — the constraint had become 
disagreeable, and even insupportable. 

Eveline and Alfredine were the first to 
rise ; they cast a cunningly inquiring glance 
at the speaker, received a slightly answer- 
ing one in return, and then foUowing the 
guide, they put themselves in motion ; they 
walked forward'arm in arm, merry as chil- 
dren just escaped from school, mockery 
glistening in their beautiful blue eyes. 

** Order! To your places!" cried the 
president suddenly, as if awakening from a 
dream. 

It was too late ; already had the malicious 
girls cast a elance at the treacherous 
mirror, a half-joyous, half-mockinfc smile 
already distorted their dimples. They were 
so merry, their beautiful faces betrayed 
such sweet and mischievous joy, and yet 

again • 

Now they cast a second glance at the 
magic mirror. 
*« A stranger !*' whispered Alfredine. 
" A stranger !" affirmed Eveline. 
And their eyes were again riveted on the 
mirror. 

Flora and Anne are the first to frisk to- 
ward the mirror, to witness its magical pro- 
perties ; and as they cast their looks upon 
it, they proudly turn their heads, and send 
a reproachful glance at the president — not, 
however, neglecting the opportunity of 
looking for a second time in the glass. Then 
Georgine bounded toward them, and Clara, 
and Alfredine. 

The commotion increased. In vain the 
Misses Carpenter and Amelia set a good 
example by retaining their places ; in vain 
both rested their hands and arms on the 
table ; in vain also the president exhibited 
her displeasure at this breach of parliamen- 
tary decorum, by frequent changes of color ; 
the reestablishment of order was out of the 
question. All, with the exception of Helen, 
had bounded up, onward and backward, 
whispering, laughing and hissing. 

** Bless us !** criedMiss Carpenter. " La- 
dies, to your seats. Resolution number two 
is under consideration ! Order !" 

" Miss Carpenter," cried Miss Philippine, 
laughing, "but we have now number 
three." 

" Number tliree !" interposed Miss Eve- 
line, giggling. 

" Number three, which, by certain la- 
dies—" laughed Miss Anne. 

*' Is not enjoyed at all !" mocked Miss 
Flora. 



"Poor coiudn Erwin!" again l«iiglied 
Florentine. 

" Poor cousin Erwin !" giggled Flora. 

« Ladies !" cried the president to ftke 
young creatures, who were fluttering to and 
fro, like a swarm of bees — « ladies ! your 
remarks " 



*• Our remarks, dear Miss Dougaldine !** 
replied Philippine. 

" Your remarks are expressed in a toMy 
contrary to all parliamentary order !" ejacu- 
lated the president, with ill-concealed dis- 
pleasure. 

** The president speaks of our being out 
of order !" laughed Georgine. ** Out of or- 
der ! — only imagine." 

** And I am convinced," said Jane, " we 
should be playing the greatest trick on her, 
by returning to order." 

" Order ! Order, then !" cried Flora. 

** No ! no ! the sacrifice would be too 
^at, dear Dougaldine ! Am I not right ?** 
inquired Georgine. 

" But what do you desire ?" cried Dou- 
galdine, who seemed, with difficulty, to re- 
tain her composure. 

" Nothing, nothing at all !" replied Jane. 

" Nothing at all !*' repeated Florentine. 
** Only, that we shall doubtless bestow a £&- 

vor on our new president ** 

By-^^— " laughed Philippine. 
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Taking our departure; and the sooner 
the better !" added Jane. 

There was something light and pleasant 
in the repartees which alternately fell 
from the beautiful lips ; but this light 
pleasantry was gradually giving place to 
a tone of satirical malice, which, however, 
ceased before it had attained sufficient bit^ 
temess to wound. The natural delicacy 
of the ladies interposed, just at the moment 
when their idle, mischievous mirth, was 
leading them to transgress the rules of 
politeness. Their movements had become 
far less graceful, natural, and artlesu than 
hitherto ; a certain agitation of *he features 
indicated a similar commotion within. But 
in the midst of these ominous symptoms, 
several of the beautiful beings suddenly 
stopped ; their compressed lips resumed 
their natural freedom, their countenances 
grew tranquil ; but the manner in which 
they now collected their hats and shawls, 
bespoke a resolution not to be shaken. 

•*lAdies," said the vice-president, "the 
session is not yet ended. We are in the 
midst of a debate on one of the most im- 
portant resolutions." 

** Well, then, to appease our respected 
vice-president," interposed Miss Philip- 
pine, "we will endure these debates i^ 
little longer." 
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*No, no !" cried Flo(», " imponiUe i" 

"Really, ladies," exclaims the preaidenl^ 
" your csnduet is very atmnge." 

"It may be strwigB, Miss President," 
Mplied Geraldine, with empbasis on the 
won) Mti&nf e, ** and I myself find — hot — "" 

" Poor cousin Erwin !" sighed Flor*. 

" Poor cousin Erwin !" repeated Jane. 

" It IB high time for us to go," bughed 
Q»orffine. 

" Well, then, let UH go," reanmed Fl»ra; 
"fbr frith thai dear leeolntion number 

"It may be adjoarned," closed Jane. 

And aner the pretty rebels had thns 
irwlicated their intention, they formed a 
Mtnicircle, made n profound bow to the 
president, vice-presideiit, and secretary, 
courtesied to the real, cast a last friendly, 
mocking smile at Dougaldine, and then 
floated toward the folding-doora. 

" Good-bye !" cried QerUvde and Eve- 
line to the departing. 

** Good morning t" they laughed back, 
oSbring another courtesy. 

And after the last of the eecedera had 
vanished, ell eyes were at once turned on 
the president. Their looks appeared to 
flemand an explanation of the stnuige oc- 
currence—an explanation on which Iheir 
departure or stay depended, and the givins 
of which was evidently an unwelcome tasK 
to the beautiful president. Several times 
she attempted to open her lips, but her 
emotion was too great. She stammered, 
nearly wept — her bosom heaved, her color 
changed, she trembled in all her limbs 
from inward conflict Tha implicit hom- 
age which we yield to public opinion, here 
betr^ed itself in an evident manner. 

" Ladies !" she apoke at last, with a 
trembling voice — "ladies!" she repeated, 
and her tone became more lirm and de- 
cided as she proceeded, " I deem it hardly 

necessary to remark that these scenes 

Ladies 1 we owe an account to none of 
o«r looks, words, or actions — to none, since 
we acknowledge no judge. But this mudi 
von will allow me to remark " 

" You are right, Miss Dougaldine, in 
affirming that we owe an account to none 
for BDch things ; but " 

" But, on the other hand, we are unwil- 
ling to have ourselves lowered in the esti- 
mation of our friends, by unconatitution- 

"By nnconstilulional All right!" 

repealed the vice-president ; " but we 
^KHild like to know what, then, actual^r-" 

"What actoaltyl" cried Miss Philip- 
pine, listening on the sLajrcasfl) uid leaping 
Wk to the threabold. 



"What actually?" cried Anno, who 
snoeeeded her. 

"Pyl" cried all the yonne ladiec at 
once — "Fy, ladies! ligtening!" 

" What actually V again cried Philip- 

" A new re " stammered Anne. 

"A new refuB^ is approaching!" sup- 
pUed Philiufune. 



riage, and in a moment were whirling 
from the mansion. 

But Dougaldine roee, with an air of dig- 
nity; her whole beiof assumed the e>- 
presaton of ofiended innocence and wound- 
ed pride. The unworthy deportment of 
her frienda appeared to have restored her 
to herself. Suppressing a trembline teaz, 
she lose in all her presidential dignity. . 

" Mise Carpenter, and you, my dear 
companions, are you desirone of knowing 
the cause of Uits strange conduct on the 
part of our friends ?" 

Miss Carpenter regarded her with ex- 
pectatiou and a grave and searching look'. 

" Here, then, is the great mystsry, the 
secret, which made us the objects of im- 
worthy BuspicioD." 

And her proud look fell on the nnrror, 
reflecting from the back-ground (tf Am 
drawing-room, the whole area of the roooi, 
together with the garden. 

The vrindowB of the front pat^or opened 

1 the street, and those of the other upon 

terrace in front of the gardens-one of 
those show-boxes, which our fashionable 
bonses at the north end of the city fre 
quently exhibit — richly ornamented with 
bowers and grottos, flowers and shrubs, 
especially those of the tropical kind — or- 

"~ ' ' ' ' ' bananas, 

:ed with 
and cypresses, were reflected in tha 

r through the half-closed drapery of 

the gloss doors. But probably it was not 
the garden, alone, which had so mnch 
amused the pretty children. 

Before an arbor, beautifully formed of 
magnoUae, fifteen feet in height, and en* 
circled by wild vin^s, stood a group of 
young men, in which the most conspicn. 

s object was the image of a young man, 

rather a youth, suntaasing the others in 
exterior appearance. His conntenance was 
fair and attractive ; his lips were prettily 
shaded by the light down of a mustache; 
his fonn was elastic, and his whole person 
so prepossessing and attractive. Some. 
thing peculiarly &BCinating rested on the 
features of the youth, aa he ftood listen' 
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iag to the important narrative of his com- 
fanions. 

The vice-president had hardly cast the 
9harp eye of a connoisseur of twenty-four 
on tjje mirror, when she drew her lorj;iu>n 
from her belt, and, with uniuaal dignity of 
exi^pession, eyed the g^ap thouwhtfolly, 
but closely. All awaited the ^decisive 
Judgment with intense anxiety. 

** Miss Carpenter," at last asked Eve- 
line, mockingly, " shall I bring the crav- 
on? You are looking as if you wottld 

" Sketch the g^en, doubtless," jested 
Alfredine, with one arm embracing Don. 
galdint^ and with the other, Gertrude. 

" He is no cifeiaen ?" observed the vice- 
president, undisturbed by these remarks. 

"I don't know," replied Dougaldine, 
carelessly. 

*'You are unacquainted with him?" 
shaipfty interrogated the vice-president. 

** I am unacquainted with him !" replied 
Dougaldine, with decision. 

" He is a foreiornisr !" the former contin- 
ved, raising the glass to her eye. ** A 
foreigner pf rank, it appears." 

** A foreigner of rank ! A foreigner of 
rank !" cri^ Eveline. 

** How interesting !" said Alfredine. 

*' BeaDtiiul I" added Gertrude. 

*^ A foreigner ! a lord ! a marquis ! a 
viscount !" cried all three, again embnu 
cins^ Dougaldine. 

^ He must be mine !" erred Eveline. 

*'No, mine !" laughed Alfredine. 

" Mine ! mine !" giggled Eveline a^hi. 
" If he is a lord, he must be mine. You 
can't have him ; he must carry me off" 

"Fy, sissey!" esried Helen, from the 
sofa. «Fy!" 

« Wherefore fy ?" cried Eveline joy- 
ously. 

**Itell you, sissey, mine he must be! 
mine! and if I shall have-~— Oh ! I am 
so heartily tired with these eternal, slick, 
methodical, starched-up beaux of otlr city 
of Gotham." 

"How imprudent!" pouted her sister, 
who at last considered it wprth her while 
also fo rise, in order to cast a look at the 
object in quest 'on. 

And stepping before the mirror, she fixed 
her eve on the youih, and then i^marked 
in a decided t<»ie : 

<' He is no more a ioxd dian iie It «n 
XSliglishman." 

** W:hat ! no loid, fiiwy ?" cried 4he 
WfttisbJBveiiine. 

'*,Noi jiissey*'* replied her aister. 

** What then is he ?" demanded ISiim- 

5* 



nia,ma<mDiicnfiilvQice. '^bheaSooUiK. 

man ?'* 

"* In that case I don't want him V* cried 
all present. "I want no Scotchman." 

" But if he is a lord 1" laiwbed Evm 
line. 

"Then we will consider him!'* w 
marked Eugenia. 

" But what are yon studying so cafff * 
fully, in this garden tableaa, iiighly-re« 
e^cted vice-president?" inquired £ve* 
line. 

" Now, what is he 1" cried all tq^getber. 

" Is he an Irishman ?" giggled Euge* 
nia. 

" Or a Frenchman?" said Alfredine. 

" Or a Spaniard ?" again suggested Ev- 
eline. 

"No Irishman," telegraphed the miss. 
" For an Irishman, he is not sufficiently 
vehement and active ; for a Spani^ird, his 
countenance is too light; for a French- 
man " she paused. 

" He wears boots with spurs, the ehaut* 
sure of the French ; besides his mustache 
pretty little beard " 

*' Indeed !" mocked Eveline. " Let me 
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see. 

" Not so bad !" she remarked, having 
used the glass. " Not so bad ; besides 
much eleg?mee in his bearing. V\\ bet« 
Miss Amelia !" turning to the secretary, 
who was engaged in writing, " he is a 
young man of rank." 

**If that were the case!" cried Euge- 
nia. 

"It would be delightful ! I might take 
him after ail," laughed Alfredine. 

" No, I would take him !" said Eveline. 

** Mine he must be !" again cried Eu* 
genia. 

" But, girls ! girls !" admonished Helen. 
" If any one should hear you 1 You are 
too loud, and imprudent! But where ia 
Gertrude 1" 

** Gertrude ! Gertrude !" cried all, in 
search of Gertrude. 

" Much ado about nothing !" cried Ger* 
trude, who had hidden behind the curtains 
of the glass door. " Much ado about noth- 
ing ! Neither a John Bull, nor a Sawney 
nor a Paddy, nor a Monsieur Tonson. -He 

'•Heis.'**askedBlL 

" German as sourkrout !" laughed lite 
derider. 
** A Gennan ! oh horror !** cried£ifiriio& 
** Wo Ohio us !":added Alfredine. 
<< Oh misery !** said Eugenia. 

<• I shall not mn nioiy a* gkded Evfeline. 
"1 1^1 bot aUow myiSDo he^uned 
cflH"jreJamed AifMdine. 
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-•• And [ shall not allow myself to be con- 
lused," added Eiigehia." 

«• Then we'll lemain sinrie, prefer to be- 
come old maids," cried all three, dancing up 
and down the saloon. 

. «« Miss Grertrude is right ; he is a Ger- 
man, but upon my word, not so bad. Much 
grace in his manners !** again remarked 
Miss Carpenter. 

"Pshaw ! grace !" cried Alfredine ; " where 
have you ever heard a German coupled with 
grace?" 

"We will leave him to you," again 
laughed Eveline. 

"You may cook him," interposed Al- 
fredine. 
■ " Or bake him,*' said Eugenia. 

" Or roast him," suggesiwl Gertrude. 
• " Or pierce him," laughed all three to- 
gether. 

And together they danced toward the 
sideboard, and seized their shawls and hats. 
The temperance resolutions were entirely 
forgotten. 

" But, good heavens !" cried Miss Ame- 
lia, very steadfastly enj^aged in the minutes 
of the meeting. " Ladies ! ladies ! 1 hope 
you will not depart before having come to 
one more decision regarding the resolu- 
tions." 

" What decision ? what of it ?** cried the 
sweet children, who had covered their 
heads with their hats, and their shoulders 
with their shawls, and now fluttered round 
Dougaldine, to shake hands before their 
departure. 

" Let it rest, Dougaldine !" Eugenia con- 
soled her. 

" Do not vex yourself,'* interposed Eve- 
line. 

" You know that little Geraldine," re- 
marked Gertrude. 

" Who always will see and know more 
than all of us," again added Eveline. 

" Always circulates such stories,** chided 
Ehigenia. 

" We will now have a hearty laugh at 
her expense," said Eveline. 

"The mere thought of falling in love 
with a German !*' again remarked Uertrude. 

" How absurd !" cried Alfredine. 

"One could as well '* observed Eu- 
genia. 

" Fall in love with sourkrout," supplied 
Eveline. 

" She has, at all events ** resumed 

Gertrude. 

<* Wronged you," remarked AUMine, in 
a decided tone. 

" And must ^ added Gertrude. 

" Ask your pardon,** decreed Eugenia. 

"Yes, pardon they must ask of yoa," 



cried all four. " Pardon ! Is it not so, 
president and secretary? They must ask 
her pardon publicly." 

" At the next session," Amelia solemnly 
declared. 

" So be it !'• concluded all. 

Ajid the beautiful children now foimed a 
semicircle, taking leave of th^r handsom<» 
but grieved president, who, thoughtful, Ian 
guisning and suffering, inclined her head 
toward her left shoulder. 

Suddenly, the conversation was inter- 
rupted by steps approaching the glass 
doors. AU were intimidated. 

" At last, even the German !'* cried Eu 
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genia. 

" I smell the sourkrout !*' laughed Al 
fredine. 

" And I hear the * idoU do you sah V '* 

" Quick, quick ! let us go !" admcmished 
Eveline. 

And one after the other embracing their 
friend, they drew the latter with them to the 
threshold of the front parlor, to escape the 
odious German — ^when the folding-doors 
opened, and a ilorid visage broke to their 
view. 

" Father ! dear father ! Mr. Ramble !'* 
said Dougaldine and the young ladies, 
saluting the old man's jovial face. 

" Pardon, ladies ! Was not aware that 
my house was graced by the presence of so 
many beautiful beings ; so came, thinking 
you had departed — to— to — show the bsu-on 
my two Helions." 

The title, baron, seemed to startle the 
beautiful children. 

" The baron !" whispered Eveline to her 
sister. 

" The baron !" whispered Eu^nia in the 
ears of Alfredine, and all were silent 

Something like curiosity appeared in their 

Eretty countenances. They raised their 
eads and assumed aii ectsy attitude ; a sa- 
tirical prudery disfigured their handsome 
lips; their expression retained something 
sarcastic; that of Dougaldine was nearly 
contemptuous. She actually cast a deter- 
mined, self- possessed look toward the fold- 
ing-doors through which he was to enter — 
he who had caused her so much grief. 
But bitterness, satire, and contempt, at last 
vanished entirely from all their faces. The 
proudly curled and compressed lips closed 
delicately, the scornful expression which, 
had marked the sparkling black and blue 
eyes, again gave place to brilliancy and 
gmrety; pride and irony had entirely sufc- 
siaed. The sudden tossing of their heads 
had'chariged to a gracious inclination to the 
left, the direction of the heart; something 
resembling thoughtfulness, was visible in 
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tiMir beantafnl eonnteDaiices, and light i encircling Evelina with ons arm, Altradins 
■iehs wemed to swell their tender boBomo. with the cCher, her ef e reetins pennvilj 

" The Boron Von Scocsten !" eaid the | on the nca-preeident, budly de^ninf to 
old man, with the voice of a crier, which ' look ou the uew comera, now fiiat niwd 
»ery plamty expressed, that the good man I lier eyes. 

was fnlly aware of the honor whichhad Their looks met. Like a lurid gleam 
been rendered to his hoase by the viait of of fire, from the dark storm-clond, upfala- 
tho baron. " The Baron Von Scocaten, I aed in the eyes of each a radiant light, 
from Germany, arrived yesterday in the 1 Real flashes of lightning were these looks, 

p d. Ladies ! will you allow me to cimanating from their eyes, and firing their 

introduce to you, Baron Von Scocsten, I Ejonla, in whose dark caverns they sparkled 
jusl arrived from Germany in theP iV j and flamed. 

Ah the jjoung man advanced gracefully, wh^i was this lightJ A pnre 
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from far heaven, entering the youthful, 

ipted, susceptible heart, and trane- 

; it to a glowing', singing, flame- 

7hat ethereal spark, wandering qui- 

osceut in this teeming world, to be evolved, 

radiated, and made manifest only by the 

contact of two sympathizing souls ; as the 

positive electricity slumbers peaceful in the 

' lom of its cloud-cradle, until waked by 

negative affinity, to hurl fire and de- 

upon the earth, and roar with its 

;e through the tremblingair. Not 

voice which, horn of decaying, 

termenting matter, flickers faintly and 

lantily, and nourished by c — ■"- ""■' 



and bowecl in a sufficiently elegant n 

ner, to satisfy the most fastidious of New- , 

York belles, the features of the ladies were , ^ 

lighted up with pleasure, and an agreea- | 

ble disappointment waa visible in their ' , 

countenances. I 
But it was truly a rare apparition— an 
apparition of which his, and every nation, 

may well be proud ; a mapiificent speci- _ 

men of German strength, in its' bud— its j 

opening blossom — alas! such as the nation, , 

whose descendants sway the civilized . 

world, rarely sends over to its grand- , 

daughter ; although she, beyond bH oth- , 

ers, is deserving of this friendly, family , 

visit ; since she, the freest nation upon aunts, rises at length 

earUi, has proved herself, at the same time, oi the hearth:— No 

the most liberal toward Germaoy, and has jeas spark, which penetrates the inmost 

paid, with interest, the debt which she con- jeplh of two affinitive souls i" '""" ""' 

tractedwiththeSloub8nB,andDeKalbs,by iQBiant of their meeting, 
the hoEpitable reception of hundreds of .pj^ ^^^^ „hjj beating hearts, i 

thousands of their poor countrymen, and ^^^ j^^ jj^gj^ control ; for the world 
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feeling seemed even now expressed ^ 

kind, benevolent looks, with which nearly 
all the rosy-mouthed girls, nolwithatandinf! 
their former decision, saluted the beautifnl I 
youth. Theirs were looks of congenial ' 
souls ; it appeared as though long sep- 
arated friends had recognized and fonnd 
each other. 

However, as the young man, vnth open 
countenance and serene eye, ghinced over 
the delightful wreath of beauties, some- 
thing resembling asligbtconfudon — a very 
perceptible fluttering seemed to spread 
over his features. But nothinK could be 
more delicate than this modest, blnshine 
confusion, these symptom* of anrpriso. A 
more flattering, and delicate acknowledg- 
ment he could not produce. And the man- 
ner in which be bowed to ea«h of the 
young ladies, as they were lepant^ ' 
trodoced to him by the master of 
honee, evinced politeness and good-breed- 



urii iijiu "=- (^ased to emst. Tlie young ladies naa 
'^ ^"^ pressed the hand of Dougaldme, at part- 



„,g. She felt it not^-slie neither sawni 
tieard. She was unconscious of the curled 
lips, and the satirically twinkling eyes. 
^e saw nothing, heard nothing. 

her eyes, and their 
looks met. 

" Where are the ladies 1" she whispered, 
with trembling voice. 

Tile friendly whispering of her voice 
filled him with sweet delight, 

"Where is pat Uncle Dish I Uncle 
Ram " 

"Pa! the tincles? They are— they 
are " ho Btamroeted with trembhng 

His accent was German, with the odious 
German after-sound, which falls so nn- 
pleaaanUy on English ears ; but his voice 
waa clear and rich as the sound of a bell. 

Again she raised her eyes and regarded 
him with a thooghtfiil look. Her voice 
B^ll trembled, while she ottered : 

" Yoo arrived — in — the P— — d 1" 

"In the P— d, gracious inlsi I" 
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^ And had-^a good passage ?" she whis- 
pemd, again lowering her head. 

^A-r-tery good one!" he replied, also 
with downcast eyes; "a very fortunate 
passage." 

His voice trembled while he thus spoke, 
And she quivered and trembled, and now 
arranged the bow of her belt, and then her 
braoelet. Whoever had beheld her then, 
with her embarrassed action and con- 
strained demeanor, must have regarded 
her, the most graceful and captivating belle 
of New- York, as some bashful country 
nymph. In her embarrassment, she had 
taken the Courier and Enquirer from the 
table and read : 

" Passengers in the P— d : John Dam- 
ley, Esq., lady, and servants ; Atkinson 
Amsly, Esq. ; Baron de Scocsten and ser- 
vant, from feermany.** 

"Scocsten?" she repeated, regarding 
him pensively and inquiringly. 

" Schochstein, my gracious lady," he 
remarked. 

" Scocsten ?" she repeated, her eye 
resting now on the paper, and then on 
him. 

*' Pardon, miss ; my name is pronounced 
Schochstein.'* 

"Scoc — Scocsten," she warbled forth, 
while twisting her lips in a painful yet 
ridiculous manner. He could not refrain 
from smiling. 
I' ** Schochstein, gracious miss." 

" Seek — Scog — Scogstaing!" she again 
repeated. " It is astonishing how difficult 
is the pronunciation of your German 
names for our American tongues !" she ob- 
served in a firmer voice. 

** Not so ! not so ! your American ! our 
plain, honest German " 

The tone of his voice was insinuating, 
and mischievously merry, yet expressive 
of veneration and respect. 

She regarded him with a look which 
revealed her inmost soul. 

" Honest ?" whispered she — ^* honest ?" 
and regarded him more closely. <* At all 
events, baron, we should not easily forget 
your name ; we have at least the oppor- 
tunity of ingrafting it on our memory. 
Ii[pw did you say— 49hop— - 7" 
" * Schoch — " he corrected her. 

" Scoc — " she repeated. 

'* Schoch — ^" he resumed. 

" Sgog — " she whispered, after him. 

** Stein," he concluded. 

« Staing," fcdlowed the. 

With every syllable tfaey bad approiifllfed 
nearer to each other ; they were now lepa- 
rated but by the distance of a single step. 

** An abeolutely unutterable same !?' she 



brojke out in comic impatJbenpe. '*^fm 
diayou say ? — Scoc—" 

" Schoch—" 

She twisted, turned, pinched her ccrnU 
lips into every i)ossible form, and sue 
ceeded in producing a "Scoc — ;" and 
now she became mischievously impatient 

*'Try it once more, miss," he asked 
eamesUy, and again approachimr closer. 
" T^ it : Schoch—" 

tie whispered the hard syllable in her 
ear with his softest voice, and she gave 
him one of her sweetest, most winning 
smiles, and regarded him with eyes full of 
expression. 

*< Scoffsten !" she thoughtfully whispered 
to herself. 

** Dougaldine !" muttered he. 

** Baron !" cried the father of the young 
lady, entering from the front parlor — 
" baron !" 

** Baron !" interrupted a second voice. 

" Baron !" said a third. 

** Pardon my absence, baron,*' said the 
father ; ** but I was in company with the 
ladies, baron." 

** But pardon, baron," cried a second. 

" Baron, you are of too high a. nobility," 
added a third. 

** Truly — ^very happy to have the plea- 
sure, baron !" said a fourth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HEIGHO.! THE GERMANS FOR EVER ! 

^While the four press in somewhat hur- 
riedly, and four others succeed them, the 
baron and Dougaldine turn toward tfie wall 
with graceful ease, and as^if controlled but 
by one mind. An intimacy of years could 
hardly have efl^ted a more complete har- 
mony, than was expressed by the looks 
which they directed toward each other and 
the pictuie. 

" A splendid Annibal Caracci, gracious 
lady ! A magnificent piece, incomparable 
that, really." 

*'It costs a pretty sum, that thinff," 
old pa remarkea, shaking his head, <«thi8 
Hannibalfas ibej call nim; and yonder 
llheniak'V^uxning:, and pointing to the 
pjctnm on the opposite wall — ** cost not 
jDnoh'kfli.'' 

And l)oT)(galdine cast a sharp glance at 
the yoonff man — she seemed anxious to 
read the impression produced in the coun- 
tenance of the baron by the somewliat 
comical observation of her pa, ik^O con- 
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founiied an Italian with a ^enish mas* 
ter. 

** Baion !" said pa,, '* peixnit me to xnake 
you acquainted with Mr. Knowles — one 
of our most respectable men, worth a mil- 
lion !" 

The young roan bowed with his gravest 
mien, and o&red his most respectful com- 
pliments to the millionaire. 

" Allow me, also, baron !" said pa, in a 
voice not quite so sonorous as before, '* to 
introduce to you, Mr. Berks. Mr. Berks," 
whispered he, " worth but six hundred 
thousand dollars — but solid." 

The youth bowed to the man of six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and round hb lips 
played the light irony of Dougaldine. 

" Mr. Thompson !" now turned the lady 
to a long, meagre form, who stood before 
her ; gray, keen, and thin as the scythe of 
death. 

And her countenance expressed heart- 
felt pity and sympathy. 

" Mr. Thompson, Baron Scocsten — ^Ba- 
* ron Scocsten, Mr. Thompson. Five hun- 
dred thousand," was the paraphrase — ** five 
hundred thousand — but without chick or 
child ; and a railroad director — shaved one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, at a 
single land speculation !" 

The young man acknowledged his deep 
respect for the five hundred thousand, and 
his countenance grew sorrowful and com- 
passionate ; and then his look fell search- 
> in^ly on Dougaldine, as if in expectation of 
a lesson. 

It was a very interesting characteristic 
play of features and looks. The two indi- 
viduals seemed to be holding their levee, 
to judge from the Ceremonious and respect- 
ful approach and obeisance of those intro- 
duced. A pause had succeeded every in- 
troduction, which, imparting to the whole 
a peculiar, ceremonious, court4ike expres- 
sion, at the same time betrayed the per- 
haps too excessive adoration of one of the 
lovely beings, styled New-York belles ; 
and who seemed to indulge in the capri- 
cious humor of an oriental princess. At 
the saine time the lovely creature behaved 
with a grace, a naivete and simplicity that 
charmed and delighted al 1. A freah, warm, 
and tender spirit seemed to float beneaih 
the ceremonious forms of sodetjrj aiul to 
encircle all, m by a magical charm. And 
then again, soroethine like scorn crept 
round the dimples of the lovely chin, pura 
at last a sliglit ei^preaeiqn of uqjpatience. 
which evinced a oeeiF^ to : scoff at these 
votaries of the alm^hty dollar, who sain- 
ted her ohosen friend thus ccddly and luke- 
warmly — ^returned his bow» it is trDe,.ei^en 



ofi^red iiim their handsj but jn a acid and 
heartless manner, meaanring him, ait the 
sa^ie tune, with their scrntinuiDg ey«e,iBs 
if to read his value in the money market. 
Thev seemed desirous of penetratipg be- 
neath his exterior appearance, and clearly 
ascertaining whether he was a real baron, 
or only one of the numerous pretenders to 
nobility, who periodicdly turn our biainsy 
and make us the laughing-stock of the 
world, by finally proving themselves mere 
vagrant adventurers. 

We have been often and shamefully de- 
ceived, in our eagerness to procure barons 
and counts for our daughters, by soi-disarU 
German, Fronch, and English barons and 
counts. 

Hasty steps wero heard outside; and 
presently a polite, active man, entered 
quickly through the front parlor. 

"Mr. Wallern! consul! consul-gene- 
ral !" cried a half-a-dozen voices. " M 
de Wallern !" 

** I hoped to have found you below," said 
M. de Wallern. " Pardon, baron ! but busi- 
ness, baron ! I hope, gentlemen, you have 
been introduced to the baron. Baron Von 
Schochstein, gentlemen !" 

At the official announcement of the 
stranger's rank, the features of the Berks 
and Bucks began to clear up, and assume 
an expression of agreeable surprise, while 
the Ejiowles and Thompsons drew nearer 
to obtain a better view of him. He re- 
ceived, however, few assurances of friend- 
ship, or delight at seeing him ; but a 
hearty pressure of hands, a warm shake — 
that — but — 

** Gentlemen ! " whispered the pliant 
gentleman, with a very important expres- 
sion, " Baron Von Schochstein ! chamber- 
lain to his majesty, and son of the house 
of Schochstein & Co." 

" Sgogstaing & Company !" now whis- 
pered the Berks and Bucks. " Chamber- 
lain to his majesty !" echoed the Thomp- 
sons and Knowles. ** Baron !" excla'uued 
the Johnsons. 

<* Baion !" again whispered Knowles ; 
" Chamberlain l^ murmured Thompson ; 
" Sgogstaing !" ejaculated Bucks, and all 
murmnr * and whisper ; and murmuring 
and whispering, they glide, move, hurry, 
and crowd round the thrice important 
man, eagear to obtain the honor of his ac* 
qnaintaaoe. What looks, motions, acra* 
arogB! what veneration and fear! lak^a 
flpjCK of chiokons, v:hich, when threatened 
W a jiavk, .vm i&om all ai^ to j^eek 
lAeiter under the parent wing ; thus anx- 
iQ^y thfsy inny, aa if for shelter beneath 
.^ patimu^ of the baron. 
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It t7a» a marvellous honor truly, that of 
possessing in their midst a baron, a chara- 
nerlain, a son of the firm of Schochstein &, 
Co.; one would have thought the Grand 
Sultan had arrived, so profound was the 
homage and submission which he re- 
ceived. 

Strange sensations appeared to agitate 
the breast of the young man. 

Surprise, astonishment — ^then something 
like disgust seemed reflected in his fea* 
tures, as he regarded the cringing mien, 
the almost idolatrous homage, offered to 
his title of baron and chamberlain ; — ^then 
again it appeared so ridiculous to him, that 
he seemed to ask himself : ^' Is this, then, 
your boasted republic ?" And at the same 
time he assumed by degrees a more haughty 
appearance ; he seemed to rise in his own 
importance ; something like irony quivered 
on his cheerful countenance — an undefina- 
ble something of scorn and irony, which 
caused the Knowles and Berks to stagger. 
A jiberal, almost radical sneer, expressive 
of the most bitter irony, curled round his 
lip. But his eye now caught sight of 
Dougaidine, and after his glance had rested 
for a moment upon her, the traces of scorn- 
ful consmpt recently so legible on his fea- 
tures, gave way to an air of perplexity and 
confusion — he seemed, as it were, to sue 
for pardon ; and his features assumed a 
corresponding expression — one more glance 
at Dougaldine, and the most perfect open- 
ness, the most unalloyed insouciance over- 
spread his fine lineaments. All traces of 
the cold irony, the bitter scorn, vanished, 
and his countenance assumed a peculiar 
expressioi —the short lesson which he had 
just learned, seemed to have eflTected a 
complete revolution in his mind. Not the 
faintest trace of that liberal, radical, half- 
despairing, yet giddy and glowing desire 
for liberty, which he bad indulged on the 
shores of the Zurich lake, and which he 
had still entertained on his entrance into 
our republic. All doubt and dissatisfEUS- 
tion appeared to have vanished from his 
features ; upon his lip alone hung ah ex- 
pression of mischievous joy — a contemptu- 
ous smile, which even the beet educated 
gentlemen cannot repress at the syco- 
phantic fawning of our model Tepublicans. 

Wonderful was this pliability of the Ger- 
man youth,' this sjrmpathy with the inmost 
thoughts of the amiable belle, this willing- 
ness to be directed and guided by a look 
from her— this perfect inet^p^ychofiis. 
But the play of her ieafoies was truly fas- 
cinating. At first she dxpiteaed the utmost 
astonishment and amazement Itt the radical 
irony and sc(Hti of tfete BoUeman, the aris- 



tocrat; indignation and abhonence were 
painted simultaneously in her face, and this 
abhorrence, this indignation, beautifully 
melted into pity, in unison with the senti- 
ment expressed on the young nobleman's 
countenance. iShe r^rarded him, and aiding 
him, as it were, their looks melted into har- 
mony and union. She was a masterpiece 
of coquettish tactics. In less than twenty 
seconds had the man, glovidng for liberty 
and republicanism, (though only glowing in 
a German manner, still glowing,) been trans- 
formed to a conservative, entirely remodel- 
led ; his heart was turned toward the new- 
made grandees of our Manhattan city. 
Heartily did he now return the pressure of 
their hands ; he spoke with kindness, cor- 
diality, and afiabihty. 

A transient surprise overspread their fea- 
tures, for the momentary radicalism had not 
escaped their notice^ but this circumstance 
now increased their exultation. Love had 
celebrated one of its highest triumphs— the 
conversion of a German radical. 

" Ah, baron ! this pleasure !" said the 
little Berks. 

" Now I shake hands !*' cried Knowles, 
" shake hands with all my heart ; for now 
I see, baron ! — ah, baron ! We cannot be 
readily deceived. I tell you, baron !-^-But, 
baron !» 

" Baron !" called the consumptive Thomp- 
son. " Baron ! will you do me the honor 
of commanding my house ** 

" Eh } Mr. Thompson I" said little Berks, 
interrupting him. " You, who keep bache- 
lor'sThall ? the baron will doubtless leside 
with me — with me at my country-seat, 
baron ! at my country-seat, on the banks of 
the Hudson." 

"Gentlemen! of that by-and-by,»' re- 
sumed Knowles. "At present, we can 
give the baron no more evident proof of 
esteem, than by ** 

«« Than by ?" cried Thompson. 

" Than by ^ questioned old Ramble. 

«« Than by inviting him to partake in the 
deliberations, for which we form the com 
mittee ; for tiiough a stran^r ** 

" The interests . of himseli and his 
finn " inserted Thompson. 

** Identically tiie same, gentlemen,** as- 
sured de Wallem. '* The identical interests 
— and I am persuaded it will contribute to 
our credit, and good understanding—" 

" Contribute vastly, if we give this proof 
of r^gLTd ^* remarked Johnson. 

" This proof of regard-^-—" cried all. 
«• This proof of regard— *• 

V Baron!" whispered Knowles to him, 
** baron ! but you reside with me, do you 
understand? baron!*' 
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Baron !" whispered Mr. Berks ; ." I as- 
Bure you my country-seat " 

** Baron !'* Johnson exclaimed; "haron! 
you will do me the honor, baron ! In 
which hotel did you put up ? baron !" 

It was a characteristic scene, to behold 
our grandees, as they bounced backward 
and lorwauxi, firing their invitations, like 
pop-guns, to the right and lejt in the ears 
of the baron, he receiving the torrents of fast- 
showered honors with dignity and polite- 
ness — ^nothing formal, English, or arrogant, 
but a natveii, an easy grace, a nobility and 
urbanity in aJl his movements ; in which, 
however, a certain feeling of superiority 
often threatened to exhibit itself ; and this 
feeling, which threatened to become too 
conspicuous, began to rouse the attention of 
Dougaldme. 

Her expression had grown colder, her 
look prouder. 

" Gentlemen !'* she turned to the compa- 
ny, "you still have to-day, if I heard 
rightly » 

" A small caucus, Miss Ramble !" inter- 
rupted Mr. Thompson. 

** And a great meeting," said Mr. 
Knowles. 

" A great meeting of the sovereign peo- 
ple," added little Berks, laughing. " And 
you, Miss Ramble .'" 

"A Bible Society meeting; to which, 
however, only lady citizens are invited :" 
she spoke in a low, but meaning voice, and 
moving toward the folding-doors. 

" Good day, Miss Ramble !" said the ex- 
change, commercial, and railroad men. 
" Good day '.** they repeated, following the 
baron into the front parlor. 

" Good day !" she replied, lost in thought, 
but none heard her. They had all de- 
parted. 

She stood pensively thoughtful for a 
moment, and then soliloquized : 

" What ails tneJ My heart threatens to 
burst. I feel happy and yet wretched — a 
singular feeling. It creeps and whirls from 
my heart to my mouth. What can it be ? 
Never have I felt so before.** And she laid 
her hand on her quivering heart. " It beats 
not loud, and yet what is it? What is it, 
Douealdine ?" she asked herself. 

** It is," and her eyes became moist and 
swimming, **1 have grown a- visionary. 
The Germans are sajg to be visionaries,** 
escaped from her lips. " Dougaldine !** she 
again exclaimed, "Dougaldine ! you have 
become a dreamer. The Germans are said 
to be dreamers — and true love is said to 
effect a transmutation, an eXclumge of souls. 
Thtsa you. have changed to a G^man," she 
whispered "Dougaldine! you have be- 



come a German — a German !'.' she whisper- 
ed, extending her arms, and suddenly bound- 
ing up, she laughed heartily: ««Heigho! 
Dougaldine has exchanged her American, 
for a German heart — ^has become a German. 
Heigho ! Hurrah for the Germans ! hur- 
rah for the Grermans! The Germans for 
ever ! Vive les Allemands !" she whisper 
ed, merrily dancing through the apartment. 
" Vive the Germans !*' she whispered, sink- 
ing on the sofa, overpowered by the violence 
of her emotion. 

And as she reclined with folded hands, 
her heart trembling with inexpressible 
pleasure, her eyes again became moist andT 
suffused, and a tear of joy trickled down her 
beautiful cheek, succeeded by a second. 
" Scogstaing !** die lisped, " Scogstaing »** 



CHAPTER VIIw 

THE CAUCUS. 

" Dougaldine !" muttered the delighted 
baron ; " Dougaldine !" 

" Baron !'* whispered the consul-general, 
" Do you hear, baron ? You must not ac- 
company the gentlemen to their caucus." 

" Dougaldine !'* again muttered the Ger- 
man. 

" It is a secret caucus," whispered tho 
consul-general, " in which strange ears " 

These words were' in the German lan- 
guage, and whispered audibly and distinctly, 
but the baron heard them not ; in his ears 
still sounded the nightingale notes of the 
brilliant Dougaldine. " Dougaldine !" again 
he muttered, " Dougaldine ! * But, Mr. 
Berks !" he exclaimed, but not in the 
same tone of delight. 

He had succeeded in manoEuvering Messrs 
Berks and Knowles (who surrounded him 
starboard and larboard, like two barges in 
tow of a steamer,) down the stairs, and 
toward the folding- doors ; but hardl]r had 
he arrived there, when the two, casting a 
glance through the open doors^ suddenly 
and without ceremony discarded the baron ; 
he looked around him, not a little astonish- 
ed and displeased ; a cloud overspread his 
face, which sparkled with the rays of 
young love. He was on the verge of cast- 
mgahaughty look on his forgetful com- 
panions, when Messrs. Johnson and Thomp- 
son, preosin|i; toward him, made him forget 
looks and aus. In reality, his hew friends 
had suddenly become so blunts •ftiey shaved 
and pushed him so rudely from one side to 
the othei, that he was abou^ to taks^ ^bsi 



natter up in earaest, wheo swakening 
cniioiity tnadaii^Lm pause. Tbee« doore 
mut conceai 'something very secret. He 
wwaboul to open Ihem, when they were 
motf QDMi-emoniously closed upon him. 

" Strsnge, upon my soul ! Is that 
AnwricMik New-York good breediiig ! 
W»lhtn ! Where are you. Wallem ?" 

H« luuteaed toward the outer door. 
De WalloTn had mounted his cabriolet, 
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rolling round the c 
■quare toward Broadway. 

"Truly, ihis is strange! They invite 

He stood wavering for a moment, then 
esgerlv seizing the silver knob of the 
door, throtigh which his new acquaintaaco 
bad disappeared, he opened it. 

"Two thousand murders !" came in a 
hoarse, diBCordant voice from the apart- 
ment, "Two thousand murders, and fif- 
teen hundred cases of adultery," 

He stepped baok. " Two tlionsand 
murders, and fifteen hundred cases of adul- 
tery!" Where was he! Into what hands, 
among what people had he ventured, who 
oalntM him thus? Truly, a surtliog 
salntatjun; and how strangely these men 
appear. 

Half on a Btnol. half on the board, sat, 
or rather reclined, a form in whose coun- 
tenance murder and manslaughter seemed 
grav«>D in legible characlers. The figure 
was long and meagre, but muscular ; TibH 
its thighs RiiA the whuls of its legs, rested 
OD the table, in an attitude of the most per- 
fect (dHUtdoii- I'he dusty shoe and the 
soiled stocking were in close proximity to 
a fie^-red nose, the properly of a diminu- 
tive, Shy lock -took ins man, with eyes like 
a rat, who, though dressed genteelly and 
fashionably, and evidenily uccusioined to 
good society, took no ogence at the near 
neighborhood of the foot, hut conversed 
eagerly with the before- mentioned free 
and easy individual, and Messrs. Berks, 
Thompson and Johnson. Thei°e, but a 
minnte aince all politeness, appeared now 
I>anll7 to recognize him, so strangely didi 
thej regard him. To judge from their 
loou, tSej' seemed eocraged in the eolu- 
ti^ of some profound problem. They 
lounged and eat, in starched, stiCf, and 
gloomy etaie; and, had not their eyes 
moved, they might have passed for brazen 
atettie*. There was something foreboding 
in ttu^ features. Farther in the rear of 
■""'" "Bcnliar group, before the sideboard, 
*— T- fipures of Etjil more sinsular 
,,.._. .e. Their quondam Oatord-black 
oi^fe and iaexpresaibles, their hats with 
"-", holes, lirmly resting on their 
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bushy heads, and the peeoliar grin of their 
impudent faces, pruentod something dia- 
bolical ; the avidity with which tliejr 
helped themselves to toddjn and gin- 
slings, from the Ixittle on the wjeboBrd, 
was asionishin?. Thsy seeined destrotis 
of inloxicating theoiselves for the perCtmn- 
ance of some terrible project. 

The young German stood for a moment 
undecided, while the cold and impudent 
stare of those around the table rested upon 
him ; then, advancjt^ with more firmness, 
he seated himfelf m a chair. No. one 
spolte a word, not a feature changed j 
their gaze dwelt on him fur some time,yet 
none evinced the slightest sign of recog- 
nition, hut reganled him with the most 
perfect indiflerence. 

"Two thousand murders, then !" said 
the individual reclining on the stool and 
table, to one of those £inking at the side- 

"Two thousand murders, I tell you!" 
replied the fcllow.again emfAying a glaae. 
" Two thousand " . 

But before he concluded hie sentence, 
he took from his faded black Oxford coa^ 
a tin case, opened It, abstracted from it a 
roll of lob&j;co, and having bitten off a 
piece, deposited jt in the right side of hie 
cheek. The assembled company nwaited 
the sequel of his remarks with much eqna. 
nimity. Finally the fellow was pleased to 
conclude the sentence — " murders, and 
fifteen hundred cases of adultery." 

The words were accompanied by a. 
stream of brown juice, whicn he ejected 
with much art from the cavities between 
his teeth, over the Turkish carpeL 

" Two thousand murders n»y do," re- 

Siied the long figure, "if properly intro- 
uced. But too little adultery. Tommy — 
too little, by far," he repeated. 

Tommy raised his ashy-pale, many-oor. 
nered beaver, ejected another stream of 
juice oyer the caq>et, and pressed the hat 
more firmly on his head. 

" Much loo little adultery 1" remarked 
the little Shylock. 

" Five hundred or a thousand sxba ca- 
ses wotild have done no hami," suggested 
Mr. Knowles. 

" Svcry other honso should produce 
one," assured Mr. Thompson ; and fifteen 
hundred are hardly ntfficient for dowD 

Impatietitly, Tommy ejected & Uiird 
stream aver the carpet, a^ttolf. jiia J^i^td 
moodily, and spoke thne : 

" It IB impose)^ to pleaae jtff- ¥<'U 
think you know better than any 900 «ke. 
Fifteen hundred faaes of adnlfffry toe ^ 
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tie f I tell yon, neither too little, nor too 
iBBoh. There is a proper flsedium. Will 
you have the cases of adultery in Anthony- 
street ? or at the Five Pdnts ? Pooh ! 
there the fifteen hundred cases are not 
worth a fiddle-string. Ever3rthing has its 
proper place. Thus, the capes of adul- 
tery belong to the respectable wards ; the 
murders, to Anthony-street and the Points ; 
the atrocities and felonies, down town; 
and the cholera-morbus, to Pearl and Wall- 
streets. I te]l you, we have two thousand 
murders, fifteen hundred cases of adultery, 
a thousand atrocities, eight hundred felo- 
nies, and six hundred cases of cholera- 
morbus." • . 

" You should have acted jointly, Tom !" 
replied the little ^hylock. ** Jointly." 

Tom became enraged at these words. 
He again ejected a stream of juice, press- 
ed his hat on his left ear, advanced a step, 
reeled back, and spoke as follows : 

"Should have acted jomtly? That's 
now your cry, and lawyer Toby speaks 
otherwise. The one, desires union and 
concert ; the other, disunion and strife. I 
tell you, one can please you in nothing. I 
say, general ! (it 's Tommy who says it, 
and takes it ;) I tell you, leave me alone ! 
I tell you the Bible says, ' Confide not in 
the great of this world.' Pooh ! ^at of 
this world I I tell you. Tommy tells you; 
confide not in politicians. Politicians are 
ungrateful ! Ungrateful ! Ungrateful !" 

At this stage Tommy took the exhaust* 
ed piece of tobacco from his mouth, and 
casting it maliciously into the highly pol- 
ished steel and marble grate, he continued : 

" I tell you, Tommy tells you : confide 
not in politicians ! Do it not, Tommy ! 
What benefit is it to yon, Tommy ? None, 
Tommy ! None, none at all," he contin- 
ued, his irritation increasing. " Have you 
not served your country these ten vears ? 
served it like a true patriot, served it in 
meetings and out of meetings ? Have you 
not served Old Hickory, and Adams, and 
Harry, and Dan T Have you not ten thou- 
sand times cried, and shouted huzzas and 
hurrahs, broken ten thousand windows, and 
battered down ten thousand doors 7 Have 
you not been beaten for the liberty and 
welfare of your cou n try fifhr times black and 
blue, green and gray ? Your ocean, round 
Cape Cod, is far less beautifully blue than 
my body has been on those occasions ! 
Tommy ! have you not served in oyster- 
cellars, and beer-cellars, liquor vaults and 
wine vaults, so that your coats are void of 
sleeves, your breeches of legs, and that 
your thirst is unquenckable ; and for what 7 
For nn^bmst at all. J tell you, Toiniiiy-' 



republics are ungrateftil ! Is it not so 1 
he inquired innocently. 

And equally innocent appeared the 
sembled eleven. One hac^ in imitation of 
Tommy, taken from his pocket a gold box, 
and extracted from it a roU of tobacco, 
which he kindly presented to his neighbor. 
Without any change in their features, all 
of them heard the reproaches of ravlnff 
Tom, regarded him tranquilly, and listenM 
attentively, without indulging in the slight- 
est smile. Never preacher in the pulptt 
had a more attentive congregation. In 
their equanimity there was something chaiv 
acteristic of both the country and its in- 
habitants ; for in every other country Tom 
my would have been hurled out at the 
door without delay. 

" Tommy !" said the general, after Tom- 
my had ceased. " Now, silence. Tommy !" 

** I will not be silent !" stammered Tom- 
my. 

** Silence, Tommy !" repeated the gen- 
eral in the same tone. 

" I will not be silent !" stammered Tom- 
my more vehemently. 

" Tommy !" said the long man, ''silence ! 
We will hear the introduction to the reso^ 
lutions." 

*' Introduction to the resolutions ? that's 
something different," replied Tommy, who 
suddenly appeared to become sober— 
''that's something difierent! I'm silent 
— quite silent." 

And thus speaking. Tommy again step- 
ped to the sideboaitl, poured out a glass, 
not from the rum or gin bottle, but from 
the water pitcher — a second succeeded; 
then he took two chairs, on one of wiiich 
he deposited his body, and on the other his 
feet, and looKed at the long figure. 

The latter had drawn his feet from the 
table, taken from it a written leaf — then 
risen from his seat, raised the leaf, and, 
holding it in one hand, while the other 
rested in the pocket of his inexpressibles, 
he commenced with gravity and earnest- 
ness: 

" Fellow-citizens ! We deem it hardly 
necessary to enter on the discussion of the* 

Srinciples on which the circulating me- 
ium, alias circi:Qating coin, is regulated 
in various countries, since we may pre- 
sume it to^ an established fact that these 
principles are the same in all countries ; 
although, notwithstanding the sameness 
of these principles, a vast difierence is 
found to exist between the circulating me- 
dium of various countries." 

The audience nodded assent, and the 
reader continued : 
** Fdlow«4;itizens ! Experience show^. 
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that the circulating medium, alias circu- 
lating funds, always corresponds to the 
political institutions of a country, and that 
the more despotic the government of a 
country, the more exclusive is its metallic 
currency, and vice versa. In truth, specie 
is adapted and fit only tfi the state of things 
ill a oespotic country, where both power 
and property are vested in the hands of a 
few, favored by birth or privileges. In 
such countries, the circulating medium is 
in harmony with the politics of those who 
govern and control both the personal prop- 
erty and real estate of the people ; so that 
the laboring classes, and citizens in gene- 
ral, must submit to have the conditions of 
their temporary existence written and 
marked out before them. Such a state 
of things in despotic and purely monarchi- 
cal countries, produces and necessitates 
that statu quo, or immobility, in which the 
powerful delight, since it impedes all ex- 
ertion for higher aims, suppresses ambition, 
damps the ardor of enterprise, commerce, 
and industry — in entire unison wiih the 
hardness and weight of the metal, the spe- 
cie itself, which, by its specific gravity, 
depresses all to the level of slavery, or, 
(which is the same thing,) of immobility, 
which is, in fact, a retrograde movement. 
We abstain, for the present, fronS all fur- 
ther explanations on this subject, but deem 
it necessary to direct the attention of the 
audience to the results of the treacherous 
proposition of the administration." 

Tom had listened with downcast eyes, 
his hand pressed upon his brow. At the 
word treacherous he raised his head. 

"Treacherous ?" he inquired, with sharp 
emphasis upon the word. 

The reader cast a searching look at him, 
and stopped. 

"Tom is right," remarked the general. 
" The word treacherous is here out of 
place." 

With these words, he took the paper 
from the hands of the reader, seized a pen, 
and erased the offensive word. 

The reader continued : 

" We deem it necessary to direct your 
attention to the experiment of the adminis- 
tration, by which paper money is to be 
abolished and destroyed, and specie to be 
substituted as the only circulating medium. 
Fellow, citizens !" continued the reader, 
more vehemently, " we deem it our most 
sacred duty, to direct your attention to the 
consequences of this experiment of intro- 
ducing specie as the only circulating me- 
dium, and destroying the papefr money; 
since a destruction of the paper money, is 
ncyt only the destruction of that, but tdeo 



of the credit of the country, the conse- 
quences of which must be infinite. Infi* 
nite, fellow-citizens ! must be tlje conse* 
quences of which this experiment- wilJ be 
productive. This project, if successful, 
involves a total revolution in the condition 
of our people, their debt and credit, the 
direction of their enterprise, their activity, 
their public and private affiiirs, their entire 
existence. It proposes an upturning of all 
the foundations on which rests the general 
welfare of this country — a total revolution, 
not only of the currency, but also of the 
relations between the government and the 
people ; oT the whole country, its industry, 
activity, and enterprise, its weifiare or 
misery, since these are based entirely on 
credit." 

The audience nodded; the reader 
stopped, but soon continued: 

" For it must be evident to every one, 
that a government like that of our country, 
owing its existence entirely to the will of 
the people and to public opinion, to both 
individual and public confidence ; in a 
word, to the state of things which has ex- 
isted since '76 and '89, could no longer 
subsist, if this state itself should cease — a 
state founded by mutual credit ; for credit 
contributed to the foundation of the Union. 
It was credit which connected individuals 
as well as corporations, cities as well as 
states, so that, confiding mutually in each 
other, they also mutually aided and sus- 
tained each other. By the withdrawal of 
tiiis credit, our activity would not only be 
vitally wounded, but the tie would also be 
severed which has hitherto connected us 
with each other ; failures, inducing want 
of general confidence, dissolution of busi- 
ness and commercial connections, not only 
between individuals, but between entire 
corporations, must be the inevitable con- 
sequences ; . everybody limited to his indi- 
vidual resources, his specie, would be 
checked in his activity ; selfishness would 
become more predominant, the tie of hu- 
manity, of mutual confidence, be destroyed. 
All the hopes and incentives which have 
made this country so floarishing, must 
cease with the success of this experiment; 
the prospects of all be blightea at once, 
the great enterprises, both of individuals 
and entire states, be nipped in the bud. 
Limiting ourselves to specie, we should 
destroy within ourselves that elasticity of 
mind, that source of our activity, which is 
tlie most beautiful attribute of our nation ; 
we should introduce among ourselves, 
want instead of plenty, poverty instead of 
affluence; ignoiiuace, immorality, servi- 
tnde, and slavery, instead of self-govern- 
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ntent ; iurrender ihe we&Itby mechanic 
into the handa of the idle ricD, the indaa- 
triona poor into those of the specuiator, 
brooding over hia monej-ciieBts. Feltow- 
eitizeas ! auch would be the coDsequencea, 
abonld the admLnistration Bac4:eed in Ciir- 
rjin^ out the meaaure of desltaying credit, 
and mtroduoing apecie as the only circu- 
lating mediau. The bjatory of all coun- 
tries in which specie ia the only circulating 
roedinm, proves, that in such conntriea 
property always paaaea into the hands of a 
lew, into the handa of those who live on 
their renla — idle, vegetating beings. It , 
proves that all other property must fall in ' 
Tftloe, in proportion as the money medium 
is withdrawn from circulation — tall in a 
proportion of nifle-tenths and more — that, 
in a word, all properly most enter the 
honda of the above-mentioned idle cap- 
itaJiata, who would thaa be enabled, in the 



the foundation of our welfare, bnt of 
liberty also, would receive a death-blow, 
aince (he very source of (hia liberty would 
be withdrawn from the people ; for credit 
alone forma, in the present atate of civi- 
liiation,tbe nutrimeatof a people's liberty. 
Credit ia that confidence wnicn opens the 
hearts both of individuals and nations, and 
Htimulates to energy, industry, skill, and 
activity. The want of cradit cramps the 
noblest abilities, deadens the brightest 
talenla, and paralyzes the boldest energies. 
In our Bocial state, based as it is on general 
credit, the doors of competition are open to 
every one, since credit is the anticipated 
rew&rJ of activity, merit, industry, and 
perseverance. Sea and lanri, widi all 
their treasures, lie open to credit ; the field 
of man's enterprise is nnbounded ; with- 
out means of his own, the capital of thou- 
aandB is reserved for hie use ; he pOBsesses 
the safest of capitals, he is himseif a cap- 
ital — his activity, perseverance, aild cour- 
age are capital, that can be daunted by no 
impedimenta. Credit is the foundation on 
which our people rataed their empire, the 
bsae that supports it, the cornucopia from 
which all ila citizens draw — from which 
thenf gain the meana fo7 bringing into nae 
the tulity, (lexterity, and talents graaUd 
IlieD bj Provldeoce. It ia the elementary 
principle, the life of liberty, of roal, rations! 
liberty, of American liberty, as she exials 
in no other country of the world. If our 
servants, in whose handa we have vested 
the power, succeed in wresting from ua 
ov credit, or, what is the same, in destror- 
ing the more vital and convenient of the 
two circolaling mediums, we ihall-con. 



sider it an enenxchment on the liberty af 

'the aocial compact, which aMumea tha 
character ofa trearanable o^nce ; and we 
declare our conviction, that a vnlgar ig- 
norance alone can be guilty of auch an 
^itompt on our liberty. The avetwe 
ai^nual amount of all the trantactioni in 
thi.i country, for several years past, covera 
ill exchange, commercial and mereaatile 
operationa, a aum of from eight to ten 
thousand miiliona of dollars." 

" Add,'' cried Tom, raising bis eyes, " no 
ex'nggeraled arnounl, if we consider the aC' 
tu^ proceeds from agriculture, from domea- 
lic and foreign commerce, and the transpor 
latioo of the articles of commerce." 

The eleven looked at each other, nodded 
th«li heads, and the reader again handed 
Ihi! paper to the general, who inserted the 
wotue of Tommy. 

The reader continued : 

"The pajTneiits of tlie banka, alone, 
Limount lo two thousand millions of dollars, 
all resting on credit. So great wi^s the pab- 
Hc confidence, the facility for exchange and 
circulation, that ihe whole amount of the 
circulating medium in notes, aa well m 
ill apecie, little exceeded lour hundred mil- 
lions. To effect an equal a.nount of busi- 
iitda,of payments in specie, that is, without 
crt'dtt, at least ten thousand millionB would 
lie required. The interest on this amount 
would alone evceed thrice the income of tlie 
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traiisporlation ce 

Ftliow-citizena ! these facta will i 
l^|JlLvince you that coin, Intioduced as ihe 
only circulating medium, would necessarily 
ruiii the present flourishij^ slate of our 
country, overthrow the government, place 
ilic power in the hands of a few, give nine- 
t.^ntns into the handa of the remaining 
tenth, spread hopeless poverty and ilesp&ir, 
and finally, produce a slate resembling that 
1)1 the Turkish Empire, and ila western and . 
eastern neighbors." 

At the close of the harangue, deep si- 
lence ensned, till broken by the general. 

" Good,'' said he, " very good ; clear, 
decent, and void of passion, as it becomes 
men in our station. I think it would be 
best to send it immediately to the press of 
ihi! American ; then it might be in time for 
the Phdadelphia mail, and reach Washing- 
Ion b> to-morrow morning." 

"A capital reply to the answer of the 
little ofisprinK ol the Flying Datchman," 
laughed Mr. Berks, 

" But bow, if the resolntione are reject- 
ed r remarked Mr. Thompson. 

" We are sure of the ptemdenl and aaoia 
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tiry,*^ replied the reader, '<and of the alder- 
men also, i f ** 

His eye fell on Tommy. 

Tommy reproduced his tin case from his 
pocket, bit ofi a piece of tobacco, deposited it 
in his mouth, and looked at them one after 
another, with a careless expression. 

" At all events it might be well," whis- 
pered the general, " if some of us " 

Tommy had turned to the still half-filled 
bottle of rum and cogniac, which he con- 
templated with much tenderness; but the 
sneer, disfiguring: his tobaccorstained mouth, 
showed that he nad heard every syllable. 

" You think, general, it would be advis- 
able, if some of you were not at a great 
distance from the scene of action. Spare 
yonr trouble. You'd only return with 
ragged coats, in case of success, and with 
broken sculls, in case of defeat. But who 
can you doubt, with the president, secretary, 
the aldermen, and all the world in your 
favor ?" 

The words were pronounced in so pecu- 
liarly sneering a tone, that the German re- 
earded the speaker with involuntary disgust 
Concentrated malice was visible in the lan- 
guage and expression of the man ; but not 
me slightest evidence of displeasure betray- 
ed itself among the eleven. 

" Come, come, gentlemen!** said Tom, 
'* so long as it's time, a two hundred dol- 
lar *' 

The general and Mr. Thompson ahook 
their h^s. 

"You have already received two hun- 
dred.'* 

" That is gone to the devil ! How long, 
think ye, that two hundred dollars will 
last with a collector of votes ? But do as 
you please ! Leave it alone, if you wish, 
since you have the president, secretary, and 
aldermen in your favor. 

" The best that you can do,*' said the 
reader, in a low voice. "If one of you 
appear, all will smell a rat.'* 

The individual addressed as general tore 
a piece from a quire of paper, wrote on it a 
few words, and handed it to Tom. 

" There is your desire." 

«* Sand on it !*' laughed Tommy, as he 
read the note ; and advandng to die table, 
he strewed the paper with sand, and depos- 
ited it in his pocket." 

" Now depart for your counting-houses 
and banks, gentlemen I** admonished Tom- 
my. " Leave the rest to me.** 

The general made no reply; he stood 
for a moment gazing on Tommy, and then 
approached the door. The others followed, 
slowly at first, and with short steps. At 
the house door they became aomewAat more 



lively ; for a moment they looked on the 
square and the converging streets, and then 
dispersed in every direction, ghding towaid 
their curricles and cabriolets. 

Tommy had glanced alternately at the 
bottles, and the note from the general ; he 
now turned to his mute companion, nodded to 
the German, and the two left the apartment 

The German had sat as in a dream ; his 
features had assumed a somnambulant ex- 
pression, as he muttered, smiling indeliebt, 
" Dougaldine !" then again contracting ma 
brow, " credit** " Dougaldine and credit, 
credit and Dougaldine !*' he cried, leaping 
from his chair. " By Heaven ! where am I ? 
Singular people, upon my soul ! — singular ! 
— so singular, so aneakingly secret, so lurk- 
ing, brooding in silence This then is a 
caucus I — this is their liberty? Heaven 
knows, the whole caucus amounts to a 
financial discourse, which with us is sur- 
passed in every book- store or club-room. 
But the tr^'o thousand murders, and fifteen 
hundred cases of adultery, and a thousand 
atrocities, and eight- hundred feloniea, and 
six-hundred cases of cholera morbus I lliat 
their Hberty !'* 

He was interrupted by the noise of a 
carriage, proceeding from the right comer 
towai^ the house, while another came from 
the opposite side. 

" An omnibus, probably to take in Tom 
my. A droll fellow this Tommy, in whom 
1 should not like to confide. But what 
brilliant equipage is that ? These bays— 
their fire — their action — ^the well-made car- 
riage. I had not thought that— But 
what a code of manners among the good 
people ! 1 am invited, and introduced, and 
told to consider myself at home. A stupid 
bend of the knee ! and the door is closed be- 
fore me. Finally I am left alone, and — but 
Dougaldine !*' 

Aijain he was interrupted, by a light 
rustling on the staircase 

" 'Tis she I** he exclaimed, moving quick- 
ly toward the door. 

She stood at the head of the stair, and 
now descended. On seeing him, she blimh- 
ed deeply. 

" Baron, are you still here ?* cried her 
clear voice. 

"How could I be elsewhere? Aban- 
doned on all sides, 1 stand like Theseus, 
who — " he stammered, hastening joyously 
toward her. 

She merrily descended the stairs; they 
regarded each other earnestly, and every- 
thing foreign and strange had vanished from 
their looks. 

" They have, then, left you aIone%?** she 
lauji^ed. " But that might have been an 
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tieipated. Oar ^nflemen are ih the fore- 
noon the most disagreeable beings possible ; 
above all, when their heads are tilled with 
politics." 

•• I nearly agree with you, miss !*' he re- 
plied, laughing, " for *• 

And both laughed cheerfully and merril}*, 
almost childishly; she touched his out- 
stretched hand with the tips of her gloved 
fingers, danced gayly from the house door 
to the marble steps, looking innocent and 
proudly around. But suddenly her beauti- 
lul lips curled. 

Her eye had fallen from her own splendid 
equipage at the foot of the marble steps, on 
the clumsily approaching omnibus, which 
presented a somewhat shabby appearance, 
compared with the carriage and magnificent 
horses. She cast a look of displeasure at 
the omnibus, then advanced with anger and 
indignation depicted in her face. 

Her handsome features assumed a pecu- 
liarly contemptuous expression, which at- 
tracted the young German's notice. Some- 
thing like disgust and horror was legible in 
them — not that disgust and horror which, 
in expressing themselves in the features of 
the pure and untainted, reflect from the 
bacl:-ground their own purity and spotless- 
ness; it was that unnatural disgust, that 
fastidiousness, which, though often artifi- 
cial, is, when true, the sure indication of 
corrupted sentiment. 

The German was evidently astonished, 
as his look now glided from the lovely 
Dougaldine on Tommy and his intoxicated 
companion, who, hitherto leaning against 
the railing: of the mansion, now reeled for- 
ward, to reach the door of the omnibus. 
The immediate enjoyment of the toddies and 
gin-slings had probably, on their entering 
the fresn air, confused their senses, for they 
how reeled so strangeljWBS to force a smile 
from the well-bred German. But the smile 
vanished. Their Dougaldine was entirely 
different from the Dougaldine he had hitherto 
beheld. 

** Miss Dougaldine !" he said, somewhat 
confusedly. 

She turned, pride and disgust in her 
beautiful features. Suddenly, he dropped 
her hand, and bounded forward. 

" Sgoffstaing !" escaped from her. ** Ba- 
ron !" Bhe continued, in a tone of irrita- 
tion. 

The omnibus had closely approached the 
brilliant equipage, the horses were hardly 
five steps from if, when Tommy, on his 
way to the desired vehicle, lost his bal- 
ance and fell beyond the pavement toward 
the. approaching carriage, or rather into the 
anbt of the German. 



^ Stop !" dried the latter, in a somewhat 
tteeatrieal portion. <'Stop!" he eriedt 
holding Tommy in his arms. 

The horses, however, stopped not ; for 
the driver of the omnibus was also over- 
come by the influence of toddy ; bnt the 
German succeeded in bringing them to a 
stand-still. He then receded, raised Torh- 
my, and guided him to the vehicle. 

There was something pleasingly rash, 
collected, and yet unrestrained, in ue man- 
ner in which the German performed thie 
feat, and also something of pretension in 
his retreat from the intoxicated Tommy. 
.Dougaldine*s lips had curled, as he drop- 
ped her hand, but while following him with 
ner looks, her eyes became riveted on the 
splendid form of the young man, who had 
so dexterously seized the reins and turned 
the animals aside. Delight glowed in her 
countenance. But hardly had he reap- 
proached her, when this emotion disap- 
peared. Malicious and whimsical scorn 
disfigured her beautiful features. 

** Pa !" she cried to her father, who was 
descending the stairs, and who had slyly 
viewed the proceedings from the staircase. 
" Baron Scocsten ! you here yet 1 Ah, 
excellent baron!" he said with an ugly 
smile. 

"The baron," said Dougaldine, in a 
scoffinff tone, *' has in the meantime en- 
titled himself to the gratitude of the de- 
mocracy; he must attend the meeting* 

where he will, doubtless Is that the 

custom of your country, that V 

She left the sentence unfinished, but 
her ironical glance fell full on the Ger- 
man. 

" Yes, my gracious lady !" replied the 
German, biting his lips. 

" To turn your backs on ladies ; to—-** 
she stammered less ironically. 

** To prolong the miserable existence, 
even of inebriate wretches !" he supplied. 
He now presented his hand, to assist her 
to the carriage. 

For a moment she hesitated ; ill-humor 
and scorn evidently were in conflict with 
young love, and ill-humor carriedthe day. 
With poutinff lips she took the hand of 
her father, and bounded into the carriage. 
The German stepped quickly back. 

" Baron, will you not ride with us ?" 
asked the father. 
« Thank you," replied the baron, bowmg 

deeply. 

As he raised his head, he cast a long, 
searching look on Douealdine, and she on 
him. The looks of bou were reproachful 
and scornful ; perhaps too much so, coo* 
sidering their short acquaintance. 
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The old man's small, greenish-gray 
eyes were dilated with passion, and very 
perceptible indimiation was expressed in 
the sneer which ne sent after the German. 

The latter had hastily approached the 
omnibus, cast one last look from the steps, 
and then enfered. Something peculiar 
must have been in the look, which the 
German had cast on Dougaldine, since she 
became perplexed, uneasy and impatient 

" Pa ! she said, '* will you not enter ? 
For whom are you waiting, pa ?" 

Pa stood with his forefinger at his cop- 
per-nose, the grayish-green eyes directed 
to the omnibus, then again to his daughter. 
" Pa !" she called more impatiently. 
" Hear me, pa ! Why do you stand there? 
Come !" 

Pa still stood with his finger at his nose. 

** I must tell you something, Galdi !'* he 
exclaimed at last 

** Well, come then, pa ; enter and " 

"Tell you something," muttered pa, 
shaking his head. 

"Pa!" she whispered, more eagerly. 
« Do come !" 

♦' Must tell you, Galdi !" muttered pa, 
heedless of his daughter. "I must tell 
you, Galdi I** he repeated, receding to the 
first marble step. ♦* Come, Galdi ! 

" What, leave the carriage ? What do 
you mean, pa ?" 

"Must tell you something," he mut- 
tered. 

She regarded him with astonishment 

" But, pa, you know — the Bible Society." 

" Yes, Bible Society. I wish the Bible 

Society was Must speak to you of 

another society." 

And thus muttering to himself, he had 
reached the head of the steps. The as- 
cent had evidently somewhat disconcerted 
his humor ; for the look which, on turning 
once more, he cast at his lingering daugh- 
ter, was far from being kind. Tliis look 
seemed to annoy her. 

"Must I then, really, pa? You have 
strange fancies !" 

And with these words, she rose reluc- 
tantly, with something like indignation, or 
a prelude to indignation, in her manner, 
as she descended from the carriage, aided 
by the hand of Juba, the family coachman. 

** What new whim can pa have ?" she 
muttered ; and with impatient gestures, 
she tripped after him into the house. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTZB. 

Old pa, the little, comfortable-lookinif 
man, with somewhat coarse features — in 
which, however, there played at times a 
cunning smile — with his little green-gray 
6y6s, generally resembling oysters in ap- 
pearance, but on a slight irritation assu- 
ming a peculiar, venomous expression, 
now pufied and blowed, and in truth re- 
semblcJ in appearance an inflated pair of 
bellows. 

He had opened the door of the front 
drawing-room, and stepped from it to the 
other ; there he had deposited his hat and 
cane on the table, his finger on his nose ; 
and thus he stood, somewhat impatientJy 
awaiting the arrival of Dougaldine. She 
soon appeared on the threshold of the 
drawing-room. 

*' Well, then pa !" 

" Well,' then,'Galdr!" replied pa. " Come 
nearer, Galdi !" 

Obediently she approached and rested 
on the threshold of the second apartment. 

" What is it, pa ?" 

" What it is, Galdi ! what it is !" said 
pa ; and his brow became a little overcast 
" What it is — ^let me see, I '11 tell you wlw* 

it IS." 

And thus saying, he tottered back, list- 
ened at the outside door, and closed it. 

The daughter viewed this important 
preparation with astonishment; then she 
tossed up her head, twisted her mouth, 
and stepping before the mirror, arranged 
a curl which had got out of place. 

" Graldi !" said pa, who in the meantime 
had returned. 

" Well, pa, what do you want with mel" 

" Yes, what do Lwant with you, Galdi ? 
what do I want ? Yes, what would I say ? 
I want you to tell me, what that * again ' 
means." 

" What that * again ' means, pa 7" replied 
Galdi, regarding him with surprise. 

" Yes ; what that * again ' means," re- 
peated pa. 

" But, what a singular qjuestion, pa !** 

" Bah, Dougaldine ! no joke. IteUyon, 
Dougaldine " 

He had become more serious while 
speaking the latter words. The manner 
in which he seated himself on tbe^floik, 
evidently bespoke the apnroaching mata- 
rity of his revelation. He seated himself 
in his full expanse, rested boti^ hands flat 
on his knees, and sat resembling an Indian 
divinity in its pagoda. 

" Pa !" she laughed, ** what !• the mat- 
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ter? Look at yoiurself m the mirror! 
You sit ^" 

<* Fiddlestick with your nonsense, Dou- 
galdine !" muttered her father. 

"But you are so very vulgar to-day, 
pa!" chided the daughter, wiUi a lovely 
drawling tone. 

"Fiddlestick!" repeated pa, coarsely — 
" fiddlestick ! Have not^he time to think 
of elegant and fashionable phrases; my 
head is crammed enough without them. 
Again paid yesterday three thousand seven 
hundr^ dollars, for nothing but bracelets, 
and head-bands, and breast-pins — ^and that 
a single item for six months." 

" But pa, what is that " she left the 

remaining "to me," unmuttered. "But 
pa !"— she turned the sentence — ^* how did 
you happen to think of it now ?" 

" How came I to think of it now ?" re- 
plied pa. *' How came I to think of it 
now ? I came to think of it, because al- 
together these luxuries are too expensive 
— ^too expensive." 

" But pa, if we want to be fashionable, 
we must—" 

" We must— every day a different — ^but 
we'll leave that for some other time — 
haven't the time, now — wanted to say 
something else. Come here, Galdi !" 

** And what do you wish ?" whispered 
the daughter, with her sweetest voice, ap- 
proaching in the most graceful manner. 

" Nothing but one short question, Galdi ! 
Will you promise to answer it sincerely ?" 

" Oh ! A dozen, pa ! if I can, and they 
are not ^" 

" Are not— ?" asked pa. 

" Are not indiscreet !" replied the daugh- 
ter, innocently. 

" No, no, riougaldine I no joking ! Tell 
me what is it again w^ that — ^tluit— that 
German ?" 

"With that German? Baron Sgo^s- 
taing ?" cried the astonished daughter. 

"Yes, Baron Sgogstaii^," replied pa. 
"What's that aga'm? i observe, that 
again — ^you do n't intend to persuade me 
— ^Dougaldine !" 

" But, pa !" cried Dougaldine! " what 
a strange question ! What is—but really 
par— you ar c " 

"iMo, Dougaldine!" interrupted pa, **no 
hacking out ! I am in fid! earnest — ^none 
of your capers ! Think it would be time 
to put an end to these continual love- 
scrapes !" 

" Uapers ! these continual love-scrapes !" 
cried the offended daughter. ** But, pa !" 

" Yee, love-scrapes ! Think it time — 
icially since these oontinual 



•" mattered the fiither, bat 
stopped. 

rle had made an assault which probably 
was too vehement, and now caused him & 
little confusion. His irritation was on- 
feigned, but yet, as she stood before him in 
all her elegance and glory, he evidently 
began to lower his tone, m view of his 
lovely daughter. 

Suddenly, and as if wounded by the 
question, she lowered her veil of Brussels 
lace over her countenance, and her tender 
fingers played with the ruby clasp of her 
belt. 

/' No, Dougaldine !" resumed he ; " not 
child, be not angry ! Come here, and tell 
me, openly, how many love-scrapes——" 

The uncouth assault seemed to have 
failed a second time — for again the verb 
remained in the throat of good pa. 

" How many love-scrapes ? What a 
singular question !" she muttered, proudly 
shading her head. 

*' Yes, how many love-scrapes 1" repeat- 
ed pa. 

."How many — ^how many, pal How 
strange you are ! Upon my word I do n't 
know, pa ; I believe twenty or more." 

She spoke in a cheerful, innocent, and 
unrestrained tone. It was evident she was 
accustomed to play with her love-scrapes, 
as carelessly as with the bows of her belt, 
her ribbons, and flowers. She now laid 
her hand playfully round the fleshy neck 
of nodding pa. . .^ 

" Twenty then ?" asked pa. 

" Do n't know, pa !" whispered the 
daughter — " do n't know ; twenty, or 
thereabout. Stop ! let me see : there was 
James Dudley, x ou must remember him 
— he always came in his curricle, with the 
crest of the Dudleys of Boston, who lately 
refused to acknowledge him. How queer 
he was — ^made me lau^h heartily — ^had no- 
thing about him of the Yankee, still I grew 
tired of him — ^heartily tired." 

And her voice assumed an expression of 
ennuL As she approached nearer to her 
old father, and playing with his bristly hair, 
she resembled a nymph caressing a satyr. 

" I remember him, now," said ne. " A 
wretched farm near Salem or Gosport, and, 
I believe, ten thousand dollars in stocks. 
Was it not so r' 

"I cared little about these temporali- 
ties !" she replied dryly. " But his con- 
stantly recurring witticisms must have 
originated somewhere about Gosport I 
was very glad, when Captain Darb y ■■ ■ " 

" Captain Darby ?" inquired the old 
man. 

" You know elegant Captain Darby, wifih 
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ttm sweet mnstaclie aoMl imperial, of which 
he prided himself — sported a tandem, had 
mach of tlie fop, and I only gfave him ad- 
mittance to tease Addle, who admired him. 
I surely can't tell what could have moved 
me, if it was not that ; bat I believe it was 
partly because I had none I liked better at 
the time." 

" I cannot quite recall him to my mind. 
Was it not the Virginian ?" asked pa, rais- 
ing his eyes. 

" Oh ! you are thinking" of Major Man- 
ly, or Captain Willing ! No ! no ! neither 
of these. Ah, this Major Manly ! when 
I think of him " she resumed scorn- 
fully. 

^ I know ! I know !" said the father. 
« Was a tall, slim fellow." 

She bowed afKrmatively. 

.'' A fine plantation ! I remember. Very 
tine plantation, though exhausted by to- 
bacco. Ninety negroes^-raisee negroes 
for the trade with Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana." 

** And. had a terrible odor of tobacco, 
and grog, and his room at the Astor," she 
stammered, " was always filled with por^ 
ter bottles." 

And while she edified dear pa by these 
biographical notices of the West Virgin- 
ian, her tender finsers wandered roughly 
from his copper-colored nose to his chin, 
and back to his nose. 

" But, pa, are you aware of having lost 
another tooth ?" 

''Bah! we are not speaking of lost 
tQjBth, but of your afiairs," muttered he. 

The words, phlegmatically pronounced, 
seemed this time to vex his daughter a 
Iktle. 

** Love affairs ! call them not thus, they 
were all Innocent frolics. One wants 
Mmething for a pastime." 

** Was that also a mere pastime with 
Ram ?" 

She placed her hand over his mouth, 
and prevented him from concluding the 
sentence 

** Well, well, Galdi ! I'll say nothing ; 
and -then Colonel Crackhurst— was he 
also ?" 

** Ah ! pa ! out on your Colonel Crack- 
hurst, ano his Bourbon nose, of which he 
was so enamored, and his whiskers in the 
Louis Philippe style ; and even when he 
brought up his batalHon in front of our 
windows ! Horrible ! Seven privates, six- 
teen officers, nine negro trumpeters and 
bnglemen, with three standards. But, pa, 
TOUT nose is growing too red ; even blue at 
Its extremity.^' 

** Let it be red and blue !" agafai mut- 



tered pa. * It's a good redness, good bias- 
ness— cost me money. We now spaak 

'* Ah ! pa ! give up also " she exclaim- 
ed, irritated. ** You have no idea how an- 
noying it sounds. Already the mere sight 
of these eternal, stifC insipid creatures, 
styled beaux — these toujours^ perdtix — 
these shallow-pated fellows, void of all 
character, and modeled after the fashion of 
the latest novel by Bulwer, in whom there 
is nothing true or real — ^wbose whole edu- 
cation is so evidently superficial — ^the mere 
si^t of them is disgusting. I cannot tell 
you how tired I am wiu these b^ux, 
these parties, these eternal oyster and 
turtle-pies, champagne, and these ever- 
lasting pickled oysters, brought into the 
saloon after the dance." 

"But we had a delicious salad lately, at 
Warren's and Sherman's," interposed her 
father, smacking his lips. 

** Yes ; but these suppers, dinners, and 
routs, and parties ; and then, what is worse, 
these ternbly cravated beaux. Are you 
aware, pa, that I am heartily tired of 
them 1" 

** Indeed !" replied pa, suddenly raisinff 
his eyes. *' Indeed ! and so you are tired 
of them. Well ! I'm glad to hear it, and 
that jTou'll make an end of them at last. 
It's high time." 

However the daughter seemed struck 
with this sincerity of pa, she receded a 
step. 

*« High time ?" she repeated slowly. 

« Well, yes ; high time !" 

** But, pa, how came you so suddenly to 
this—this ?" 

" How came I so suddenly to this — ^this 

■ 1 You came to it yourself, Galdi ! 

You say you are heartily tired of these 
eternal beaux." • 

" But, pa ! But, pa I" she stopped. 

*«Tired, you say—heartily tired of them. 
Well, Galdi, if you are tired and&tigned, 
you must naturally seat yourself, to be- 
come rested ; that is, must settle in a do- 
mestic way: take a husband.** 

Pa had spoken all this with much ease, 
bordering on simplicity. But the daugh- 
ter seemed not altogether pleased. 

*< It might have been better had yon done 
so before, some six months since,^ contin- 
ued pa, in the same simple tone. ** Bat 
GMdi, I allowed you to take your own 
course, said nothing. Live in a Iree coun- 
try you know, and none shall say, my 
only daughter had no wiU of her own. It 
would have been a good match, yon know, 
though a sentimenlally tnm*d neaidf who 
Wit as fit for a coanting4iQaMb a* I an 
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to CQamvind & hundred and tifenty gon- 
sbip^ no business ma,n knew not what he 
wanted. The fo(^ ! sole heir to one of 
the first houses — wrote novels and verses' 
for the Mirror. Did anybody ever witness 
such folly r 

The last words of pa were spoken more 
aside. He now turned acrain to his 
daughter. 

** It's a pity for him. He was a good 
fellow, but no basiness man. And, there- 
fore, I let Uiings go as they went, Graldi. 
It's all over with him now ; but a second 
time, the thing could not be so easily ad- 
justed. You've gone too far in the mat- 
ter. It's no joke, Bougaldine, thus to trifle 
with one of the first families. , To fix on 
the Wedding-day, invite the guests, send 
for the priest, the carriage, and then " 

She had stood with downcast eyes, play- 
ing with the ruby clasp of her belt. Now 
she darted toward her father, and implo- 
ringly placed her finger on his mouth. 

"Pa! dear par 

"It's all past!" added her father con- 
solingly ; *• all past ! But the poor boy has 
taken it deeply to heart — nearly lost his 
reason in consequence. Heaven knows 
where he may be ! But I tell you — Erwin 
would bear no such jokes/' 

"Erwin?" cried the daughter, briskly, 
" cousin Erwin ? What of him ?" 

" What of him ?" replied her father, and 
his voice took a more decided expression. 
" What of him ? I think you should know, 
best." 

" I know best !" she exclaimed, and her 
voice again seemed to be lowered a little. 
" I know best !" she repeated. " What 
should 1 know of him ?" 

" What should you know in this res- 
pect ?" said her father with a smile, and his 
eyes grew a little larger. " What should 
youkaow.^ • Think, Galdi ! I think you 
are trifling a little with me, Galdi !'* 

" Triflmg with you, pa ? Heaven for- 
bid ! I ain^rfectly in earnest ; in perfect 
earnest How came you now to think of 
cousin Erwin in connection with me .'" 

"How camel to think of him, Galdi ?" 
replied na, and his voice and bearing re- 
snmed tneir former cool and heavy tone. 
«• Bow came I to think of him, Galdi ? I 
did not come to thijik of him at all. You 
know he was your all, yom factotum, your 
companion by day and by night, on foot 
and on horseback, in the carriage and on 
the steamboat. Cousin Erwin before, cou- 
sin Erwin behind. No, girl ! make fools 
of alt the world — but not of me; that would 
be gaing too far." 

And again the lather cast on her a 

6 



sleepy look . from his little oyster eves. 
Bat this sleepy and heavy look seemed to 
irritate the cuiughter more than his former 
short bursts of vehemence. She had be- 
come alarmed; the smile quivering round 
her lips bespoke heragiiation. 

" No, pa !" she spoke with trembling 
voice. "You are poking, pa! Tell me 
you joke." 

" Joke ."* said her father, " I am not in 
the habit of joking on this point, you know» 
Graldi ! But 1 think you have again taken 
one of your strange notions into your head 
Only yesterday you were. hand and glove ; 
yesterday, or rather, this morning, at two 

She seemed suddenly to bethink herself. 

" To-day, you say, at two, but to-day at 
ten^-yes, right, to-iay at ten — it became 
clear and perceptible to me — that — that — the 
barrenness of his mind, the contemptible 

emptyness of this Erwin Oh, pa J 

you have no idea of it." 

" To-day his barrenness of mind, his 
contemptibility, became clear to you !" re- 
peated the old man in a drawling, derisive 
tone. "Upon my word, Galdi, you make 
me laugh. Barrenness of mind become 
clear, after an acquaintance of eighteen 
months — ^when the whole fashionable world 
say that the wedding is at hand !" 

" The wedding is at hand ?" screamed the 
daughter. 

" He asked for my consent some three 
weeks since. I forgot to mention it to you. 
Had my head filled with our crisis. But 
told him it was none of my business— must 
arrange it with you — had no objections — 

fave my consent, provided you were satis- 
ed. He laughed, and said all was right 
between you and him. Had his household 
prepared for wedlock ; his father had given 
him his house at the north-end." 

Dougaldine became pale. 

" Never !" cried she, " never ! What I 
this spendthrift ! this rouS ! this dissipated, 
cold, and heartless man ! What ! he dared !" 

" That may all be," carelessly remarked 
the old man. " May be a roui, for aught 
I know ; may be dissipated — may have 
brok^ the hearts of as many girls as necks 
of champagne bottles ; but, again, he is an 
able fellow, Galdi. It's something in two 
years to make fifty thousand dollars, with 
nothing, Dougaldine ! And that is what he 
has done ; has paid debts to the amount of 
fifteen thousand dollars, spent fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and retains twenty thousand 
dollars in the bank of his uncle." 

«And were he possessed of as many 
millions !" cried she, with abhonence, '* ha 
wouki never be my husband !'' 
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The old man sat quiet, not the least dis- 
concerted by the vehement manner of his 
daughter. 

** That may all be, Galdi ! but then you 
should not have employed him to tie your 
shoe-strings, and call your coach ; you 
had Joseph, and Juba, and half-a-dozen 
more, for that purpose. Understand me ; 
this tying of shoes, calling of coaches, 
bearing of shawls, and so on, has bound 
you to him. Punclum satis. Sand on it." 

Thus saying, the old man drew the 
golden box from his pocket, and took a 
pinch of snuff! 

She regarded him with quivering- lips, 
trembling with fear. 

" No help, Dougaldine !" dryly contin- 
ued her father. ** You are caught. Yes, 
if the afiair with young Ram " 

Terrified, she bounded toward her father 
and covered his mouth with her hand. 

" Father ! for Heaven's sake, father !" 

" Well, allow me to finish, since we are 
once over this chapter," muttered her 
father, a little impatient. " Yes, had this 

affiur with young Ram not occurred, 

then — but I presume, the cunning rascal 
has this time ensnared you." 

She nodded, involuntarilv. 

" Yes, yes ! " the father continued, 
"this Erwin is a sly fellow; but you car- 
ried the thing too far, Galdi ! It 's a little 
too bad, to fix on the wedding day, to in- 
vite the clergyman and the guests. Think, 
only, what it means ! It gave cause for 
tremendous slander, and were our posi- 
tibn in the world not so— so— so— but yet 
was — no, Galdi ! it would not do a second 
time. I did not enjoy a bit of the turtle- 
pie, on that day. I remember it well." 

" But I have given him — ^I have given 
him not the least hope, granted him not 
the most trifling liberty !'^ 

The words were screamed rather than 
spoken ; terror seemed evidently to over- 
whelm her. 

« I believe it, Galdi !" her fether inter- 
rupted her dryly — '* I believe it, and ex- 
pect of my daughter, that she will allow 
no one to take liberties with her. It 
neither is, nor will it, I hope, ever be the 
fashion, either to give or receive such 
practical assurances. Those passive ones, 
such as bearing of shawls, tying of shoe- 
strings, calling of coaches, as the thou- 
sand services of lovers mav be styled, are 
fully sufficient They bind you sufficient- 
ly in the eyes of the world. You know 
this world. For once it may allow, as you 
may please to perform, such capers to pass 

with impunity ; but the second tune " 

^ These words, uttered in a dull^ coarse 



and negligent manner, seemed to weigh 
heavy on the lady. She now stood ghast- 
ly pale, and trembling in every limb ; her 
lips quivered, she could not utter a word. 

" Must eat your own stew, Galdi ! " 
continued pa, in the same drawling tones. 
" It 's your own look out, Galdi ! He 's 
been a loose bird, that cousin ; is so still, 
methinks, but makes nmch money — fifty 
thousand dollars in two years is no tri- 
fle. Is reconciled to his uncle, old Jede- 
diah — will be the heir of the old man ; 
from the alderman also, he may expect a 
pretty sum. That balances all the rest 
You must now eat your own stew, Galdi ! 
Yes, and what was I about to say ? Yes, 
right, concerning the German baron. I '11 
tell you, I 've nothing against the baron, 
not even against a little flirting, if it pleases 
you. Live in a free country — and it's 
your daily food. But I tell you, he seems 
to me a bold fellow, who entered our cau- 
cus without ceremony. He will dine with 
us to-day. You know, politeness requires 

us to treat foreigners of distinction It 

is necessary to show them some courtesy. 
We might some day visit the Old World 
— and it 's always good — and fashionable. 
But understand me, Dougaldine ! the 
thing must not be carried too far, es- 
pecially with a German. Were he an 

Eng^lish lord But these Germans, 

with their income of seven hundred florins, 
and nine hundred and forty kreutzers ; 
though the father of this young man is 
said to be rich, yet these Germans with 
their florins, kreutzers, and stivers, are of 
little weight." 

She stood with folded hands; a light 
flush had colored her cheeks for a moment, 
at the mention of the German baron, but 
vanished as suddenly. 

** No, no !" continued the father, rattling 
away like a mill-wheel. " You have 
given yourself up, to your cousin I mean, 
and now must see for yourself. . You know, 
&ldi ! we live in a free country ; I never 
persuaded you, always allowed you yonr 
own way; but the good opinion of the 
world is not to be trifled with, you know. 
Live in a free country ; but when one has 
for eighteen months, day and night« a 
cousin for a companion, sails in a steAm- 
boat down the Hudson for one's city: resi- 
dence, while the bridegroom and guests 
are in attendance — the thing appears a 
little too romantic, too sentimental. I 
wonder that the world allowed it once to 
pass by, but surely would not allow it 
again. He 's a cunning fellow, who has 
his nose everywhere. And you were with 
him for the last 6ix months at every paxty^ 
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rout, and ^ ball ; not a ride, but the cousin 
must be your companion. Now say, your- 
self, what would the wori4 think? We 
live in a free countiy, Galdi ! but — —" 

Graldi regarded her father imploringly, 
her lips quivered. «* Father ! for Heaven's 
sake, father ! end this cruel jest !" 

In her terror and despair, she cast herself 
on her father's neck, and embraced him con- 
vulsively. 

The old man remained quiet. 

" End, Galdi ? Cruel jest, Galdi ? I an\ 
not jesting — not at all, Galdi ! There's 
nothing to jest at in this matter ! Live in a 
free country, Galdi ! You 're my only 
daughter — allowed you your whole liber- 
ty, Galdi !— but you 've yoked yourself ! 
Must now tug, Galdi I Though we are in 
a free country, in this point — you know, 
Galdi ! — all jest ceases! But folly, Galdi ! 
—what do you want .' He has been a roui, 
that cousin of yours, perhaps no better than 
he should be, Galdi ! but he is an able fel- 
low, who has free entrance to the first 
houses, Galdi ! Nephew and heir of old 
Jedediah, and a broker, Galdi ! — a broker ! 
You may travel far, before you'll find an- 
other such broker, Galdi !" 

"Father!" moaned Dougaldine in des- 
pair. ** Sooner would I — ^would I take — 
positively and decidedly, rather than take 
this cousin, I would take " 

While the old man waited impatiently 
for the conclusion of the sentence, he re- 
garded her carelessly with his little grayish* 
green oyster-eyes. 

" Well, Galdi ! rather than take the cou- 
sin, I would take — what ?" 
- " Take the veil !" 

"Indeed," replied he carelessly, again 
taking snufi. " But in that case you would 
have to go up to Canada, for thus much I 
can tell you, the convent at Boston is in a 
dilapidated condition. I can*t say that that 
butning business was exactly right. It was 
the property of the Roman bishop, it's true, 
but ][»Toperty nevertheless ; and I do n't see, 
that it was right to destioy the domicile of 
the virgins. But these Roman priests pro- 
ceed cunningly ; they have also erected a 
tabernacle up in Rockland county, which 
the people have deprived them of the plea- 
sure of occupying. I think the people did 
•right, and I am s^lad that they so thorough- 
ly burn out their roosts ; it*8 the quickest 
way. They will lose the inclination of 
contributing their funds to enterprises, 
which, as soon as covered by a roof, are 
merrily burnt to the ground. But I would 
say, in your ears, you would either have to 
■ travel up to Canada, or down to New-Or- 
ImoB Above it's too cold, and below too 



hot. You love the middle-road— the jujif 
milieu — and^ ** 

He stopped ; for a knock was heard aft 
the door, communicating with the hall, and 
a voice called : « Uncle, you here ?*' 

She listened for a moment, then bounded 
toward the door of the apartment, tore it 
open and flew into the arms of j^er entering 
cousin. 

" What a happy omen, dear Dougaldine I 
you are Ute-d-tite with your father and— «-" 

" Flies in your arms, cousin, instead of— - 
the convent," grinned j)a. 

" Pa !" eried the daughter, forcing her 
cousin from her. 

" No, Galdi !" spoke her father. «« You 
know you just said, you would take the 
veil in preference to ^" 

" The veil, Dougaldine ?" cried her cou- 
sin laughing. 

" Yes, the veil," interposed the father. 
" She will sooner take the veil ; these were 
her words." 

** Dougaldine ! upon my soul, that would 
be romantic 1 Only think, how becoming 
would be the garb of a nun ! You cant 
imagine — ^the veil itself — not one of your 
Brussels veils. Dougaldine, you would 
make a lovely appearance ! Not so, uncle." 

" Cousin Erwin !" said Dou^dine, 
proudly raising herself. " Cousin Erwin 1 
— ^This tone — we beg to be excused-^-—" 

** Cousin Dougaldine !" cried Erwin. 

*^ How long has it been the custom to 
intrude, when father and daughter " 

*' Cousin, bethink yourself! I came U> 
this door on finding the other bolted. I 
opened it not, but you yourself. You flew 
into my arms, which naturally——" 

" And the business which sent you* at 
this unusual hour, from your office V* 

'* Is one of great importance, and con* 
cerns your father." 

She' receded a stejp, pointing with her 
hand to her pa. A ali^t trace of displea- 
sure still disfigured Uie beautiful lips; 
her countenance was still pale, but it waa 
more beautiful than ever in its paleness. 
A twitching of the features well became 
the lady of seventeen. On the other hand* 
the father seemed inclined to greater irri- 
tation. His grayish-green eyes began to 
sparkle. 

"Business, did you say, cousin?" he 
asked, gliding back and forward on the 
sofa. 

«* Business! The note has been WM* 
counted." 

" Discounted, do you say ?" cried the 
uncle, jumping from his seat 

" It is so ; and all that remains for jou 
is— 
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"To pay," replied the uncle. "But 
we '11 think of that, I tell you — have drawn 
it bmajide, bona fide, in the conttdeuce that 

" That is your business, uncle. You 
have drawn it bona fide — well now, pay it, 
bona fide.'*^ 

" Pay ? Pay bona fide 1 Though it 
amounts to but a trumpery twenty thou- 
sand Hollars, I tell you " 

•* What ?" asked the nephew, lurkingly. 

•* Pa !" suddenly cried Dougaldiiie. 
«Pa!" 

An:l pa cast a gknce on his daughter, 
ani the ghnce of ihe daughter again fell 
on her cous n. 

The father smiled. 

" CouFin ! ah ! cousin ! Yes, cousin, you 
are a devjlish cunning fellow; but old 
Ramb'e " 

" Oh ! old Mr. Ramble !'' laughed the 
cousin. 

" Yes ; old Mr. Ramble cannot be so 
CMLsily I stand for it." 

** Well, wh^t do you resolve in regard 
to the note ?'* 

** What do f resolve in regard to ihe 
note? Well, cousin, ril think of it Will 
-^will " 

The old man had suddenly become mo- 
tion itself; his whole being was changed ; 
iiis heavy and coarse hanging cheeks were 
rit^idly sprained ; his eyes radiating a cer- 
tain t'^rror mingled with pleasure. 

" Bah !*' he spoke. " It will be time to- 
morrow or next day." 

*• But, uncle, decide to-day." 

**I see no necessity for obliging your 
nnc'e on this point." 

" Well, as you please," replied the neph- 
ew. " A propos, Dougaldine— — " 

•• Mr. Dish !" replied the cousin, who 
now very coolly arranged before the mirror 
the curl, which had again got out of place. 

Mr. Dish bit his lips. 

** What id the crime for which you thus 
punish your most faiihful slave — ^your Ja- 
cob, who, though he has not yet served 
you for fourieen years — but yet— and just 
at thiis moment, when I am sent to your 
pa by Uncle Jedediah? Had to leave 
Delmnnico's." 

" Pavoneggiassi /" she replied. 

The young njan again bit his lips. 
-. ^But I have heard — met Eveline on my 
way, who desired her equipage to stop, 
vtBd told me " 

Doiig'ildine stood before a vase of flow- 
ers, breaking off a bud, without deigning 
to cast on the speaker a single glance. 

" Told me, that a wost lovely — ^ye8,that 
was her expression— a most lovely Ger- 



man baron, or some one of that sort, had 
paid his respect- " 

" Really ?" mocked DougaWine. " Then 
she has spoken the truth. If you are de* 
sirous of behohling true nobility, I recom- 
mend you " 

" But a German !" laughed the cousin. 

**0f whom, I think, even Mr. Dish 
might learn something," dryly replied she. 

*' Very patrioric !" laughed Mr. Dish, 
curlinof his lips. "What think you, 
uncle!" 

*• What, cousin ?" 

" Dougaldine thinks " 

'*! bpg your pardon, Mr. Dishl" spoke 
Dousraldine. ^ My name is Ramble — ^Aiiss 
Ramble, if you please." 

" Well then, Miss Ramble assures me, 
uncle, that we might improve by acquain- 
tance with the young German baron ; 
perhaps a sort of Neuhof or Neukom. 
Who was that fellow, who, some fifteen 
or twenty years since, fooled our good 
Gotham ites ? Well then, that we uirght 
materially improve by acquaintance wiih 
this soi-disant baron !" 

"De Wallcrn introHuced him," said the 
uncle, impatiently. ^* He *s said to be baron, 
chamberlain, and Heaven knows- what 
else. But as regards that note ?" 

**Fair hair! is it not so ?" laughed the 
nephew. "Square face, broad accent, and 
broader mouth ; coat and inexpressibles 
those of a ship-chandler, terribly anxious 
•to learn ; would like to know, above all 
things, the state of our menial cultivation ; 
gazes on everything ? What 's the name 
of that precious baron V* 

Dougaldine smiled compassionately- 
measuring her cousin from head to foot. 

" Scoc&ten ! of the house of Scocsten 
& Co— is said to be a large firm," replied 
the old man, instead of his daughter. " But 
a ^ regards that note—" 

" Scocsten ! son of the house of Scocs- 
ten & Co ?" asked the nephew, more atten- 
tively. " Scocsten 1" 

" Yes, Scocsten !" muttered the old 
man. " He and Tommy left together,' in 
the omnibus, not half an hour since. But 
as regards the note ?" 

"In the omnibus with Tommy ? Then 
he 's at the meeting ! Doubtless to pub- 
lish a book on republicanism and Ame- 
rican metaphysics ! Good-bye, cousin !" 
laughed the young man, scornfully— 
" good bye, uncle ! We will make the ac- 
quaintance of that superb baron !" 

The cousin now seemed to be in haste ; 
he hardly took time to bow to the hand- 
some lady — the uncle and his note were 
entirely forgotten — ^the German occupied 
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all his thoaght<i. When at the door, he 
gave one more look at bis cousin, and then 
vanished. 

Dougaldine had stood with her eyes pen- 
etratingly fixed on the cousin, as though 
she would read his inmost thoughts. Sud- 
denly she bounded toward her father : 

" Father, I beg you ! father !" she cried, 
in a high state of excitement 

" What now, Galdi ?" muttered her im- 
patient father. 

" Father, in sober earnest !" cried his 
daughter, seizing her father with both 
hands, and holding him. 

** Now leave me, child, leave me !" cried 
the impatient father. 

"Father, hear me! father, hear your 
daughter ! Cousin ! you know not the 
cousin !" 

'* Bah ! Doufraldine ! You acquaint me 
with the cousin !" while extricating him- 
self from her hands. *^ You have more 
notions in your head than " 

" Father !'* screamed the daughter. 

He heard not. She hastened to the 
window, seized on the silver knobs and 
raised them. The curricle of her cousin, 
eontainin^ her father, now turned the cor- 
ner. As if in despair, she started after 
him, then ran through the apartment cry- 
ing, " Father ! father !" The poor girl 
was quire beside herself. 
• *' VVhat is ir, Dougaldine ?" said an old, 
sickly-looking dame, entering in her morn- 
inff-dress — " what is it, Dougaldine ?" 

She nei her paw, nor heard; but snatch- 
ing her gloves from the table, she bounded 
to the door. 

" Whiter, Dougaldine 1" now scream- 
ed the lady. 

« To uncle Ramble " 

•* Uncle just sends word, that he is una- 
ble to appear at table, having received let- 
ters from Europe, and being obliged to go 
up to the Highlands '* 

" Up to the Highlands ?" screamed Dou- 
^Idine. *^ In the Highlands ! And did 
he ffo to — ^I must — I must '* 

She tore herself from the lady, and hast- 
ened down stairs into the carriage, saying : 

*»To Barclay-street wharf!" 

In the next moment the carriage rolled 
on. 

'* Good heavens ! she is beside herself ! 
she is crazy !" muttered the aunt. 

But woman, pure, tender woman, in the 
mom'>nt of the awakening of her first love 
is'gifled with a peculiar tact, defyingr the 
explanation of the wisest physiologist. 
The true eye of the beloved .one, which 
serves her for a guide to the secret depths 
of his soul, also serves as a guide for the 



souls of others — the touchstone by which 
she distinguishes truth from &lsebood« 
treachery from faith — her angel, her guar- 
dian spirit, which shields her, inspires her 
with the most tender susceptibility for aU 
that is noble, and the most sensitive abhcHV 
rence of all that is ignoble and base. It 
is a newly-awakened sense — a sense which 
causes all that is odious to vibrate on bar 
nerves with a hitherto unfelt pain. 

Dougaldine felt her inmost nerves qiilv* 
ering with this sensibility. 

She felt the treachery of her cousin ; it 
was no imagination ; it was a feeling, a 
sensation, penetratin? all her being. 

The roaring of a dozen steamers arou- 
sed her, and she found herself on the pier, 
at the foot of Barclay-street From one 
of the steamers, a loud voice cried '* Dou- 
galdine !" She sprang from her carriage 
on the plank, fast as it was hauled in, and 
the boat moved ofiT. And now the same 
feeling which had impelled her to the boat 
seemed to draw her back to the city. She 
grasped the hands of her uncle convul- 
sively, and drew him, as it were, toward 
the city, though between them and the 
wharf fay at least half a mile of the nuu 
jestic Hudson. 

** In the Highlands ?" she inquired, with 
a hollow, quivering voice ; " in the High- 
lands, uncle?" 

*' In the Highlands," answered he. 

**In the Highlands?" muttered she; 
" my poor heart, will you there find rest ?" 

*^ Hope so, Dougaldine ! Acres's House 
is a quiet place. Hope so ! A very quiet 
place, that Acres's House, though——** 



CHAPTER IX. 

AJX XVENINO Hr THE BIOBLARDH, 

Acres's House is a quiet place— none 
more so between the Tappan Sea and the 
Overslaugh. On the east, a mountain- 
ridge protec's it from the northeast winds^ 
and on the west a pnijecting point pro. 
tects it from the equally unplerisant nor fa- 
westers. In the m dst — ^beneath the shade 
of three walnut-', rees of a century's growth, 
four acacias, and half-a-dozen pawpiws:— 
stands the house itself, a nmall builJingof 
red brick, carefully painted every spring, 
resting faithfully on the old fabriarchal 
mansion of hewn stone, with its broad io«>f 
and antique porch. On every si le extend 
fields, meadows, and gardens, wi:h misses 
of rock, resembling dilapidated castles, in- 
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tewpersed among them ; the Btone-walls, 
which separate the com from tlin buck- 
wbtMt, and the ganlena from the meiidowa, 
are thickly ioierwoven with mo>Bes and 
Tinea. The whole surrounding landscape 
hu an air of quiet repose, well adapted to 
ft contemplative mind. The reatlees spirit 
of American activity has lefl no impreaa 
here ; all hespeaks a placid satisfaction, a 
qniet contentment with the gifts of God, 
that almost carry the mind back to the 
simplicity of the patriarclial ages. 

The round, glossy face of a lovely young 
iWKresa appeared at the kitchen window, 
and OQ a couple of apple-trees, which sur- 
roonded the out-house, swung a pair oF 
black little impe, a« easy and composed, as 
if they were the veritable sons of old 
Cham, or the dear nephews of Master Jo- 
seph. 

It is, in truth, a delightful place, xtand- 
ing as it doe', five hundred feet above the 
level of the Hudson, on a mountain slojje, 
contemplating- through the Burroundmg 
fogs and vapors, the luDiult of the world 
below. 

These fogs and vapors ! they would en- 
npture your landscape painters. Nowhere 
can you iiud them resting on a more beau- 
tiful background of blue. Nowhere can 
you find them more phantom-like and 
grand, at earl;? dawn, when the broad 
Hudson, veiled in its misty shroud, diffu- 
ses iCa moist breath ovPr the landscape and 
envelopes hundreds of mountain ravines 
and valleys, only suflering the highest 
peaks to meet the raya of 3ie rising sun. 
The enormous masses of fog wave and 
.{loat majeatically over the surface of the 
Ur stream, till a breeze from the moun- 
Ulni scatters the vapor, like the broken 
■iid Qying battalions of a defeated armyj 
and towns, villas, green meadows, cultiva- 
ted fields, and woody valleys rise to your 
gaiing eye, while the river, divided by pro- 
jecting points, appears like a. row of little 
lakelets, smiling in the day-beam, over 
whose mirror-like bosoms Goat sail and 
steam vessels of every size, with their gay 
streamers and white sails, like wild swans 
toying with the transparent waves. 

The snn rises gloriously, gilding the 
peaks of BoundloD and Crownest, and the 
Tocky heights of West Point ; and while 
your eye watches the conflict of light and 
■hade, yoa gaze on holy grotmd — the 
ground on which Washington, Putnam, 
* Greene, and Steuben fought, on which the 
treacherous Arnold stood — the scene on 
which the liberty of the New World was 
achieved, and that of the Old World pre- 



But evening was approaching ; the 
whole of ihe grand landscape trembled ia 
the mild rays of the setting sun ; (he hun> 
dred peaks on all sides, were already tinted 
with a bronze hue ; the stream, with ila 
broad expanse, resembled an immense 
mirror ; the distant mountains alone wen* 
encircled by a golden girdle of vapor. 

A broad-shouldered, well-fed negro girl, 
a nerfect picture of animal comfort, came 
rolling to the porch of the little building 
above mentioned, carrying a small table 
before her. She was suci:eed(^d by a some- 
what older but equally com fort able- looking 
negresB, who advanced with a rocking- 
chair. This vehicle seemed heavy, for by 
its weight she rolled herself over the sill, 
and then dropped into the chair, comfort- 
ably adjuring her round, black body. 

She was thus ensaged, when a cough 
was heard in the building, succeeded hy 
heavy steps. A long dgiire. of somewhat 
sleepy appearance, stalked forth, gaped for 
some time, then exchanged a night-cap 
for a straw hat, regarded the faces of ho'h 
□egresses gnod-natu redly, and lastly clnck- 
ed with his tongue. 

This sound appeared intelligible to the 
two negresses, for the elder one rose, 
though slowly, and said : 

" Water ready for tea, massa ; we only 

The man gave no answer, not even a* 
nod ; but tooK the chair, from which the 
negress had risen, and looked after the two 
blarlis, as they rolled out a second chair, 
succeeded by a slnffed footstool, plates of 
butter, and dried plums and pears ; a can- 
ister of tea and bowl of sugar, cups, and 
last ef all a tea-pot. 

During the entire process, the man bad 
retained his seat with supernatural pa- 
I lience, his blue goose-eyes now directed 
to the butter-plates and then to the dried 
beef, and yawning at regular intervals of 
one minute each. At last he clucked a 
second time, and louder, with his tongue. 
On this louder clucking, a bustle again 
became audible from the Httle building; 
then light footsteps, and at length appeal^ 
an elderly lady, clad in black crape. On 
seeing the lady, the broad, flat, dull fea- 
tures of the man appeared to brighten for 
an instant — the faint goose.eyee to partake 
of some lustre ; a certain kindness radiated 
from his countenance for a moment; but 
in the next, the expression changed to 
something like grief, which seemed to cor- 
respond but little with his easy deportment. 
As if conscious of this inconsistency, he 
regarded the lady with a countenance, in 
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which appeared Dutch bluntnesB, inter- 
mixed wiih someihinfr resembljnf; lurking 
cnnniu?. With downcast head, she hftd 
Hleppeafrom the bonra door — a Hlim, pale, 
luatron-hke dame, with tender featurea, 
and a etiS' but somewhat digniSed bearing. 
Her darb-bliieeyesmight once have KTanieJ 

my a friendly smile, but now they rested 
- n their sockets ; the comers of her 
wera rigidly contracted, and her 
brow strongly wrinkled. A lirat glance 
bespoke the pressure of heavy grief and 
corroding care; Ibe second, a religious 
heart. Her whole appearance expressed 
a marked mental superiority. Everything 
about her evinced the intelligent and faith- 
ful housewife. 

In silence she seated herself, and then 

" Dinah, your msElet deurea his tea." 
Dinah brought the boiling — '"" 



a word, not a syllable et 
couple, only the eyes of tli 



1 the 



f the husband 
ivith that expression of 
anxiety peculiai to English and American 
couples, which indicates the tentimenl of 
mutual regard in a very tender and charac- 

Sbe had called for the teapot, but instead 
of placing her hand in the canister had 
chosen the suffar-bowl. 

Her husband spoke kindly: 

"Wife!" 
' She raised her eyes, and seemed to collect 
ber thoughts, which must have been far dis- 
tant from the leaboard, for her hands 
dropped from the cup and sugar-bowl. 

"What can lie be doing?'' she muttered 
with a deep si^h. 

" What can be be doing !" involuntarily 
echoed from the moulh of her husband. 
"But the ^\■!lte^ grows cold, wife !" he 
added, clucking w>lh his tongue. 

She cast a look at him, as if suin^ for 
pardon for her absence of mind. The mex- 
piessibly selliah ease of the man, ao ea^r 
for tea, f^ontiasted with the sorrowful mien 
of his partner, seemed to aflect the sleepy 
blacks, for tliey handed the cup and canister 
to the lady with a silent delicacy, which 
was highly becoming. 

She aignrd again, emptied the tea into the 
vessel, and poured on it the boiling water, 
and handeii the filled cup to her husband. 

The gooil man enjoyed his lea quite con 
■imore. He formed saodwicbes of the bread 
and butler and dried hsef, spiced them with 
preeeived plums and pears, and eat and 
drank willi much fpistn. Having emptied 
Ilia cup, he extended it to be refilled. 

She took it, and laid her hands on the 
csnieler, iueiead of the sugar-bowl. 



" Wife !" agun spoke the hnsboDd 

" What can be be doing ?" she sighed 

again. 

" What can be be doing?" ha repeatad. 
" But, wife ! the tea grows cold, and you 
are using the canister instead of Uie sugar- 
She now put some sugar in the cup, and 
poured oat ilie tea, but so mechanically aj( 
to aliect the man himself, who t^arded bu 
with a look of anxiety. 

This anxiety, expressed in the flat fea- 
tures of the man, seemed to afflict the 
blacks more than the deep grief of the lady. 
They muttered simultaneously, in an angry 
and malicious tone: 

" Wicked Misa Doug " 

But theysloppedsimullaneously; astern 
look from their mistress stayed the sentence 
on their thick lips, 

" But that we hear nothing from him," 

said the man. " I wrote to him to 

But do uh [less he has forgotten " 

He stopped, and muttered to himself : 
"Concerning the king and the spire at 
Strasburg. But I should Uke to see a 
king," be said more audibly, " and the apin 
at Strastiurg. It is )iaid to be five hundred 
feel high," he muttered. " The High Dutch- 
man up in Foughkeepsie confirms it My ! 
that must be a lower hke the firocken— 
must reach as high as the top of Si An- 

Thus speaking, the good man regarded 
his lady with an interrogative look. 

" I do n't know, dear !" she replied kind 
ly, and sighing again. 

The two were silent for some time j the 
blacks cleared the table, and subslitutiid fbt 
Ihe tea-things a workbox, with knhtiilg 
work. They then silently laid two sealM 
letters and as many newspapers before their 

He drew bis spectacles from his pocket, 
placed them on his nose, and opened (me of 
the letters, which he immediately b^an hi 
read aloud. 

The lady sat with folded hands and 
downcast looks. She raised her eyes now 
and then, and they appeared desirous of 
penetrating through the group of trees to 
the farthest east. Some deep grief was 
evidently preying on her heart. 

"Wife," said the husband, " have you 
heard what Eleazar write?, about the land 
down in Rockland county? He now 
offers double his former price." 

The wife made no reply. 

" It 's a heavy sum, though in paper 
money; but, at a loss of fifteen per centi 
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we can exchange it for gold and silver. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars !'* 

She still remained silent. 

•* They Ml want the land for the great 
railroad to Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, you 
loiow. They 've abolished their plan of 
buUuing it through New-Jersey, as the 
K — gs desired. That will be a piece of 
railroad, when finished, of nearly four 
hundred miles !" 

The wife still made no reply. 

" Let us await Harry's arrival,** she re- 
plied. *• What can he be doing?" she added, 
with a deep sigh. 

" What can he be doing ? Well, now, 
what can he be doing?" carelessly re- 
peated her husband. 

She now raised her eyes a little impa- 
tiently. 

** Well, wife, we can await Harry's ar- 
rival," he said kindly ; " though, as you 
know, he troubles himself little with things 
of this sort" 

He stopped. 

" If only the king — " he muttered again 
—and the spire of Strasburg — I am 
astonished ; it 's actually impossible — ^five 
hundred feet! I'd give much if Harry 

He paused, took the second letter, which 
he opened, and began to read aloud in a 
slow, monotonous tone. 

*« Have you heard, wife ?" he said ; 
•*D. E. Collins writes concerning the 
twenty acres he wants down on the Nash- 
by. Offers two thousand dollars." 

She was silent. 

** Too mountainous and rocky, and no- 
thing but chestnut forest ; at the utmost, 
useful only for fence-rails." 

No reply. 

'* I 've a notion to build a hotel, in op- 
position to Cozzens !" 

The wife now shook her head. 

'* They are sinful, immoral establish- 
ments, these hotels among oar mountains, 
in which our sons forget their good man- 
ners, and our daughters their decency. 
I 'U never consent to such sinful things. 
Let us await the arrival of Harry. What 
can Harry be doing?" 

She rather groaned than articulated the 
last words. 

" Well, we '11 await the arrival of Harry," 
said the husband. " What can Harry be 
doing ? If he only," he muttered, " directs 
his attention to the king and the spire of 
Strasburg " 

He suddenly paused. The two blacks, 
who, in the meantime, had taken their tea 
in the kitchen, had approached on tiptoe ; 
their manner betrayed that they had some- 



thing of importance to comnnmieate. The 
man regarded them with that cnriosity 
peculiar to the recluse. 

" In Cozzens's hotel, the young misses 
and masters say," stammered the youngest 
of the blacks, regarding the elder. The 
latter motioned to her. ** They say," she 
stammered, " they say, that Miss Doug — " 
The word seemed unwilling to pass her 
lips. ** Cousin — ^Erwin — marry," she burst 
out. 

" So !" said the man, regarding his wife. 

She made no reply ; but a bitter smile 
played on her lips. 

** She there hab someting pretty," added 
the old negress. " Him cried down in ^l 
Duchess and Orange county; him run 
after ebery miss." 

" She no better than him," chided the 
other ; " she run 'way with him." 

" Hold your tongue, girl !" said the wo- 
man. ** Who has run away ? She is back 
in her father's house. In spite of her 
wavering affections — no, not even envy 
can accuse her of a fault." 

"But she should not have — and even 
on the wedding day, wife ; that was too — " 
stammered the husband. 

** The simple virgins," she replied, " only 
found their lamps without oil, when the 
bridegroom had come." 

"And therefore they were rejected," 
added the man. 

** Heaven forbid!" replied the woman. 

"On both sides was What can Harry 

be doing?" 

Distant thunder now rolled through the 
mountains, and resounded in manifold 
echoes. Both looked up. 

** That be Albany steamboat," remarked 
one of the negresses. " Passengers land 
at Cozzens's hotel. Perhaps bring letter. 
Old Betsy say," she whispered good-natur- 
edly into the ears of the old man, " letters 
come from great ways." 

The words were muttered in a low tone, 
but the lady looked up, like a somnambu- 
list awakeninff from her dream, and a ray 
of hope glided over her countenance, but 
instantly vanished. 

" Old Betsy, wife, often speaks truth," 
remarked the man. " You remember 
about Crockens ?" 

" That is sinful, husband !" she said in 
a tone in which hope and despair singularly 
blended. 

" But the witch cf Endor, wife ; you 
know the other day ?" remarked he. 

" The power of Satan was broken by 
Jesus Christ," she replied kindly, but de- 
cidedly." 

The sun had nearly sunk below the ho 
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rizon. A solemn silence rekfned over the 
entire valley. As the conpTe were now 
seated, their features illamined by the last 
rays of the god of day, the scene called to 
mind the pictures of the ancient patri- 
archs. 

" Wife !" finally asked the husband, 
'* shall I read something to yon ?" 

She answered neither yes nor no. 

" From the Religious Examiner ?" con- 
tinued the man, " instead of the evening 
exercises." 

The man regarded her for a while, then 
took one of the papers, and read : 

** We have so often been called upon by 
our pious subscribers, to express what we 
mean by conservative principles, that we 
find ourselves obliged to yield to the gen- 
eral desire. According to Webster's Dic- 
tionary, conservative is synonymous with 
preservative ; and preservative, that which 
preserves from putrefaction, destruction, 
and corruption. When President Jackson 
♦ook the helm of our Government, his 
motto was reform, and nothing but reform. 
And, we must confess it, he vigorously 
fulfilled his promise. O'd abuses, which 
had crept into the former administrations, 
were rooted out ; the conflict with the an- 
archies of corruption commenced, and by 
powerful means was victoriously carried. 
The voice of the people was in his favor, 
but he had not tne Lord always before 
him ; thus originated idolaters, called dem- 
agoirues, who raised the golden calf for the 
people ; look the word * reform' for their 
mot'o, and with it attempted to overthrow 
all goodness and faith ; iu a word, the con- 
stitution and the good old customs of our 
country. Reform became in their mouths 
the signal for corruption. The people 
were infected with a passion for changes 
and experiments, like the heathens of old. 
Locofocos, at first despised, found patrpns 
and protectors among the high and mighty 
of the land, and the turbulent carrent of 
destruction rolled furiously against the 
vessel of state, like the stormy billowe of 
the agitated ocean. In vain the patriots 
endeavored to lower the sails, before the 
approach of the storm. 

" The bowsprit of the fabric was shiver- 
ed, and threatened to bring the foremast 
in its fall. The fate of the vessel appear- 
ed inevitable, when a chosen band, a few 
old seamen appeared, to combat the storm 
of locofoi&oism. Thev adopted the name 
•of conservatives, uia conservatives they 
are— preservers of the vessel of state-^of 
all tmx, is good and p^^triotio— friends of 
order and loyalty— defenders of our an- 
cient honor and our venerated customs^ 

6* 



defenders of the ccmstltation, guardians of 
southern rights— «iippoiterB of the laws to 
protect prbperty ; ^ho dissolve not all ik>> 
cial ties, do not coment to the spulianon 
of the rich— who desire not the agrarian 
laws of the heathenish Romans; in a 
word, preservers of the conntry, of pea6e, 
of morality and ord6r : iJiese are the too* 
servatives." 

The lady had listened in silence ; hmt 
husband continned in the same drawling, 
easy tone : 

" Our old friend, Colonel Young, haft 
sent a communication to the locofocos of 
Rome, (who had met at the hotel, fourteen 
in number, the landlord and waiter incla- 
dedO In said communication, he praises 
their leveling principles, and wishes them 
success. At all events, the colonel is two 
thousand five hundred years behind the 
age. Had he flourished in by-gone times, 
he would have taken a prominent stand 
among the agrarians of Rome. As he 
now stands, he much resembles Diogenes, 
only the latter speculated in a tab, while 
the colonel dabbles in bank and rail-road 
stocks." 

"That Rome!" spoke the old man, as 
if awakening from a dream. " That Rome. 
wife ? is not that the city, about which ifs 
written in my book, you know, that Romu- 
lus killed Riemus, his brother, in order to 
govern alone ?" ^ 

His wife nodoed. 

" What wickedness, wife !" exclaimed 
the man with much abhorrence. " His own 
brother! Wonder if the law — ^but they 
have no laws, these Catholics, you know. 
That pope of the Catholics is there at Rome. 
But I'd like to see a king;" he soliloquized* 
"and then the spire of Strasburg. Five 
hundred feet !" 

The five hundred feet seemed entirely to 
confound the good man. Shaking his head 
in doubt, he muttered one after the other, 
" king," " spire of Strasburp," and «* five- 
huridred feet ;" and was on the point of re- 
moving the paper, in order to concentrate 
his whole attention on the contemplation of 
so vast a theme. But as he raised his fin- 
ger from tfve end of the article which he had 
just perused, the next, in capital letters, met 
his view. It seemed to interest him, since 
he rubbed his spectacles once more, and 
commenced readmg, in spite of the fl.p- 
proaching twilight ^ , 

<« Wife !*' said he, '* here is somethmg 
from Europe, where Harry— ^ Suue of Eu>» 
rone*— 4hat we must read. Perhaps sona- 
thing about Harry-'-— " 

l£s wile shooK her head incredulonslf . 
Epwever, the state cf £to>pe seemed to la 
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terefit her. She raised her head and listen- 
id, while her husband read : 

*' The news, which has reached us from 
Europe, is aggravating. Paris, the capital 
of France, appears to have fallen into the 
hatids of the democrats ; rebellions are daily 
occurrences ; the passions of the ])opulace 
are excited to the highest degree ; commerce 
and law are prostrate; anarchy presents 
itself 9 and &<«8umes every day a more threat- 
ening attitude, so that this city appears as if 
selected by Providence to represent the box 
of Pandora. And ub if these scourges were 
insufficient as a punishment for their irre- 
ligion, their disrcsjiect for the Sabbath, their 
submission to the Roman antichrist and 
royal tyranny, the cholera again raises its 
ld!edusa-like head, and diffuses terror and 
oonstemation through every land. During 
a festival in honor of the nuptials of a vile 
young couple of royal blood, many hun- 
dreds of beings were stamped and pressed 
fo death, broken on wheels, and murdered 
In various other ways, so that bloodshed 
and slaughter are the order of the day, and 
life is in constant jeopardy. These mali- 
cious Catholics are exasperated chiefly 
against the heretical Americans and English, 
as they style us and our kindred, whom 
they have attempted to plunder of their pro- 
perty by every possible means. The terri- 
fied citizens, too, fall under the knives or 
nocturnal assassins, or the bayonets and 
. muskets of the hirelings of their king, so 
; tiiat wailings are heard among the Philis- 
tines.'* 

Hitherto the good man had read the 
American newspaper article in a clear and 
audible voice — an article which, with a cer- 
tain retributive justice, picture the state of 
monarchical Europe in the same faithful 
colors which European journalists are apt 
to employ in depicting the state of our 
odious repubb'can institutions. But now 
he paused as twib'ght had far advanced. 

'* Wife, that Europe surpasses all ! — hut, 
wife " 

The wife sat, her eyesriyeted steadily on 
one point. 

" Wife !" cried her terrified husband. 

Her look remained steadfast as before — 
her L'pe moved, but they had not the power 
of uttering a word, only her hand rase faint- 
ly and pcnnted to the spot, then fell in her 
lap. 

The man and the negresses stupidly le- 
guded the spot 

A snow-white form had entered the clus- 
tsr of trees before the house, which was al- 
ready wiapt in glooniy darkness; as it 
wowlv and stealthily moved onward, a 
shudder crept over the old husband and the 



negresses. However, the figure ^was not 
alone, but accompanied by tsi'o others. 

The lady stared and strained her eyes till 
they seemed to leave their sockets, so stead- 
fastly she redded the phantom. Suddenly 
she groaneu: *♦ Dougaldine 1 Now we 
know why we hear no tidings from Harry 
— Harry ! my lost Harry !" and she feu 
back in her chair. 

The man and the negresses stood horri- 
fied. 

'* But what means all this .^' asked the 
deep voice of a stranger. '* What means 
this, brother Elias ?" 

" What means it } — what means it .>*' 
echoed Jojiathan wildly, staring at the three. 

" What means it ? Is it you, brother 
Jonathan ?" 

And he seemed by degrees to collect his 
thoughts, as he saw the three new comers 
standing before the porch. The group 
consisted of a tall old man, a young lady, 
and a negro. The man appeared aston- 
ished; the lady trembled in every limb, 
and the negro gaped and stared with roll- 
ing eyes. 

" Wliat means all this, brother ?" again 
inquired the stranger. 

** What means it ? — what means it ? Is 
it you, brother ? Wife ! wife ! only see, 
it is brother Jonathan ! Do you hear me ? 
brother Jonathan !** 

"Dougaldine!'* groaned the woman. 
** Dougaldine ! Now we know the cause 
ofournearinff no tidings of Harry. HaiTy! 
my dear lost Harry !" 

**But, sister!" cried the stranger. 

" Aunt !" cried Dougaldine. 

She motioned her away. 

'* I think it would be best ! — ^I have a 
notion that you had better keep out of the 
way, young woman !" said the husband, 
rising. 

" But, brother ! what means all this ? 
What do you want of Dougaldine ?" 

** Better keep out of the woman's way !" 
said the husband. ** Enter the house and 
you 'II be out of the woman's way." 

He roughly took the hand of the young 
woman, whom he styled Dougaldine. 

»* Uncle ! Aunt !" cried Dougaldine. 

The uncle shook his head. 

•* You have grieved us much. Indeed ! 
you have. She has moaned and sorrowed 
for the last six months — not a quiet hour 
— " said he, pointing to his wife. 

** Uncle!" cried Dougaldine, in her ex- 
cess of terror — ^** Uncle! for Heaven's 
sake ! what means this, uncle ?" . 

*^What means it? That our Hany, 
whom you banished, has been killed by 
the- cholera^ or the French marauders--*-^* 
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** Who ia Harry ?'' cried Dou^faldiiie. 

^ Who is he? BoyouaakV* 

She heard no more— but fell uncon- 

BcioiiS) with a low ciy, into the arms of 

her uncle. 



CHAPTER X. 

A NIGHT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Night had set in, such a night as can 
be seen nowhere except in the Highlands. 
In the background rose the mountain 
peaks, glittering in the rays of the moon, 
their forests and ravines wrapped in dai^- 
ness; in front slept the broad valley of 
smiling fields and meadows, the moon- 
beams shimmering over it like a veil of 
silver lace. And as the queen of niffht 
rose higher in the cloudless ether, and her 
mild reliance developed houses, and rocks, 
and trees, the inanimate objects seemed 
instinct with life — ^the peaks of the Crow's- 
nest and Putnam's Heights, seemed to 
wave and undulate like tall trees before 
the breath of old Boreas, and a magical 
charm invested the whole glorious land- 
scape! Not a sound attracted the ear, 
save the monotonous song of the whippoor- 
will, or the distant hiss of steam from 
some ooe of the North River palaces. 

The clock at Acre's House had struck 
ten. The night vapors began to ascend 
from the broad bay of Haverstraw, from 
Newburg and Cold Spring, and its silvery 
flood filled the valleys and ravines. The 
cry of the whippoorwill had ceased ; only 
the harsh " too-hoo " of the solitary owl 
broke the reign of silence. Half an hour 
later the whole valley, together with Acre's 
House, was buried in a dense fog veiL 

The inmates of the house were buried 
in slumber. Only a single candle was 
burning in the green spare room. This 
green room was an old fashioned apart- 
ment, with antique furniture ; a huge clock, 
which every hour performed a &vorite 
Dutch air, and some curiously carved 
tables and v'lii-chairs. 

In one of the latter reclined Dougaldlne. 
She aj^peared confused but deeply thoughts 
fnl, tfazinff alternately on the flickering 
candle, and out upon the sea of vapors ; 
her mind evidently as chaotic as the scene 
apoQ which she gazed. 

The old clock marked the '*noon of 
night" She still remained seated; some- 
jdrnM a sigh escaped from her troubled 
IweMt; then she clenched her beautiftd 



hand* and her lips quivered. She seemed 
at war with herself. 

When the last sound of the Van Haytttr 
air had died away, steps approached tha 
door, and a figure m white entered. 

" Dougaldlne," said the j^rson in whiter 
" you have not closed the windows ! What 
are you thinking of, to sit with open win- 
dows amid this ocean of fogs ? Why do 
you not retire ?" 

There was something kind, yet reproach- 
ful in the voice of the speaker ; though her 
manner was cold, almost reproachful, as 
she stepped to the window and closed it. 
Dougaldine raised her head, but it soon 
dropped upon her bosom. 

" Why do you not retire, Dougaldine V* 
again asked the matron. 

'* I cannot sleep," murmured Dougaldinet 
in a peculiar tone. 

" A girl of" eighteen, and not able to 
sleep !" exclaimed the other, shaking her 
head. 

Suddenly, she stepped to the table, 
snufied the candle, and held it to Dou^- 
dine's face. The features of the girl lie- 
trayed a fierce mental conflict ; she was 
deadly pale, and her lips were convulsively 
contracted. 

** Dougaldine ! are you sufifering?" asked 
the matron, in a kind tone. 

** Oh, no !" replied the girl, 

" But what means this ?" 

" I know not," answered Dougaldine. 

"Ah, Dougaldine !" said the other, sha 
king her head, ** these are the inevitable 

consequences Oh ! we should never 

trifle with our passions ! ' He that taketh 
the sword shall perish by the sword,' saith 
the Scriptures " 

Dougaldine's lips curled. 

** Whoever trifles with love, becomes 
the victim of love " 

The girl trembled. 

" " Do you see, Dougaldine, the end of 
your triumphs? The snares of a man, 
who- 



Dongaldine drew a long breath, as if by 
so doing she would restrain the words of 
the lady, who regarded her anxiously, and 
whose voice became much agitated as she 
proceeded. 

" How diflferent might everything have 
been — how happy and contented, if you— " 

Again Dougaldine drew a long breath ; 
bat suddenly stared at the lady with a pe- 
culiarly wild and imploring look. 

"Harry, then " hegsm the matron. 

** For Heaven's sake ?" interrupted Dou- 
galdine. 

<* Well, perhaps it is better so," said her 
annt coldly. "Certainly, it is better; 
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fltbo^i Dougaldine, you bftve blanched 
tuny a bair in my head within the kst 
^ months. Dougaldine, have I merited 
tbit from you 7" 

"Aunt!" cried the girl, atlenpting to 
riae ; " aunt, for Heaven's aake 1- — 

Her aunl motioned her back. 

"We desire no sacrifice, child, Kiy the 
Scripturea." 

"I'll give you all — love, confidence — 
■111" said Dougaldine, tottering tonard 

ker aunt. "All, all will I Harry 

deserves the nobleBt, the best — but 

I Aunt!" elie cried, stretching out her hands, 
" be merciful, as you hope for mercy ! Bo 
merciful !" 

" Merciful, Dougaldine 1" replied her 
auut, Blepping back. " Mercy ia wltli 
Heaven! Humanity, justice, and fidelity 
are with man." 



It girl, who — who " 
She now raised her eyes with an implo- 
ring look, her diahevelled hair floating 
wildly round her eboulders. In her iin- 
pbting' attitude, she waa UDSvrpaaaed in 
beauty. On heraunt, however,sbeBeenieiJ 
to mako no impreeeion. 

"An innocent girU" exclaimed the mat- 
ron ; " an innocent girl ? Iiifling with men 
and proQiisea of marriage, and with Iilt 

"Speak not thus, aunt I" she cried, with 
vehemence and in tears — '' speak not thus. 
I confess, I have trifled with men — have 
treated them as toys ; as toys, I have play- 
ed with them and cast them aside. But 
the man does not e;(ist, who can boasi ol 
the sli^teet favor from Dougaldine. Not 
one can b(>ast — of having" — she bluKlied 
— ''touched these lips. Promises of mar- 
riage, you say, aunt T To whom have ! 
maSe them?" 

"And have you not, to Harry — and Er- 

" Harry ;" she wept — " Harry ! And 

was it not you yourself, aunt T Oh, 

aunt!, could two hearts — who so litfle — 

who so loudly ■ We were two children 

— who — who My life forTHany, but 

my hand And Erwint Godforbjd I 

Sooner would I — —'' . - 

The lady iiad/attentively, even coolly, 
listened to flie isving girl. Thon^ she 
still regarded her with a tearcbinf look, 
bar egression eeemed to partake usdme- 
thing like compassion. 

" And have you never given a promise 
to Erwin Dish, by word or action T" she 
inquired abruptly. 



"Never!" replied Dbi^dfaMiWftlihftr 
hand on her heart. 

" Truly, never 7 — never, Oongaldilie 1" 
she again asked, speaking slowly, " Bttt I 
believe your wortl— for you are ineapable 
of a lie.'' 

" Oh, aunt !" cried Dougaldine, how ap- 
proaching her. " Oh, aunt ! save me 
from tbia Erwin — from myself — from the 

Her aunt was silent a moment, as if iu 
deep thought 

" Is it my duty 1" she muttered to her- 
self, "is it 0' 

" It is !" cried Dougaldine — *' it is ! 
Oh ! I conjure you, by the memory of my 
mother !" 

" Of your mother? We were formerly 

But, it shall be ! I owe it to you— 

to the world — to my country ! You shall 
b» freed!" she added, moredecidedly; " 1 
can do it, Dougaldine ! The world knows 
that the wife of Rambieton never broke her 
word — never took the partof the faithless. 
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heap fiery coals on your head ; but— but, 
Dougaldine, on the condition " 

DoDgaldine again breatlilessly regarded 
the lady. 

" I will save you from this — save you 
from the world — take you under my pro- 



mother — our 



jntry — mysel 



fself '- This— 



this shall be the revenge for that which you 
brought upon our poor Harry. It will be 
a bitter draught, Dougaldine ; but you have 
deserved to drain it to the dregs. I will 
be your mother ; but bear me, child, hear 
the conditions I demand : no more of your 
fiirtations ! Mark me, girl I the descend, 
ant of one of the first English and Dutch 
families, the kin of heroes of the revolu- 
tion, must not flirt and coquette with die 
sons Qf shdemalcerH and tailors — the thri- 
ving. - outcasts of Ireland, England, and 

' While the proud republican spoke thus 
firmly and decidedly, her voice grew al- 
most contemptuous, a new spirit breUhed 
through hei entire being ; mr a moment 
longer she regarded the tremblirv ^rl, 
and at length stretched forth her ^no-— 
Dougaldine kissed it. 

" Your faults are those of our corrnpted 
high BocieW. A strcniger vewel might 
have fotmdeied in this tempest" She 
stopped a moment, and then mnttend : 
"Wonderful! How even otir vices be- 
come anchors of our virtue I Our pride 1 
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wliat iho vld we be witbcmt pride ? What 
would have become of this girl without 
her pride. 

iDougaJdine was amazed at this strange 
burst of feeling. She regarded her aunt 
with fear and dismay. 

'*Come, Dougaldinei" said her aunt; 
** you mnst now sleep— sleep tranquiUv." 

And with these words, she led her to her 
bed, and aided.her kindly and maternally in 
her preparations. Tears filled the eyes of 
Dougaldine. 

'* Sleep, child ! sleep !" said the matron ; 
**I will henceforth be your mother ! But 
wait ; we must stop the ciock,or you would 
be unable to close an eye all ni^it !" 



8he stopped the clock ; then she efaia 
approached Dougaldine, but paused fitlf^ 
way. A deep sigh rose from her boeonit 
as she saw the tender girl unrobed, befoie 
her. The lovely form seemed to fill her 
with a sort of painful compassion. 

•• Harry !" she sighed : *• Harry ! Ah 2 
it shall not be ! But peace be with you 
child, and with your spirit!" said she, 
leaving the roouL 

Dougaldine gazed after her, and while 
she gazed, her Hps involuntarily breathed 
" Amen !" 

Humbled, she knelt by her bedside, vai 
prayed; never had she prayed more 
vewy! 
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CHAPTER I. 

ADVENTUSE ON LAKE GEORGE. 

It may now be proper to enter into an 
explanation of the preceding mysterious 
event, and to cast a hasty glance at the 
beautiful scenery of Lake George. 

On the southern extremity of the lake, 
at no great distance from Caldwell's land- 
ing, a bold and picturesque promontory 
projects into the water. It is me extreme 
point of a mountain-ridge rismg gradually 
toward the southwest, and by its abrupt 
declivity, the lake presents a remarkable 
appearance. Immense masses of moss- 
covered rocks, severed and hurled from 
the projection above, cover the sides of the 
promontory, while sassafras, dogwood, and 
nazel-shrubs adorn its summit. Only the 
sparkling basin of the lake and its eastern 
snore, are visible from this projecting 
point, since the rocks on the one side, and 
the thick shrubbery on the other, limit the 
vision toward the northwest, while the 
rapidly ascending ridge in the rear cuts 
on the southern view; as if the goddess 
of the lake had erected this rocky cupola 
for the special benefit of her admirers, 
allowing them an enjoyment, unmolested 
and unimpeded, of her unrivalled beauties. 
Here the lake, picturesque and beautiful, 
begins to widen, and extends northward 
for more than thirty miles. Its water, 
bright as a mirror, clear as the purest 
ether, reflecting its variegated framework 
of mountains, hills, rocks, and trees ; its 
mountains, with their fantastic prdSles, 
' stretching beyond the vision ; their rocky 
' iidee and ndges forming picturesque 



I groups, and losing their gloomy aspect by 
me verdure of their summits ; its rising 
hills, heavily burdened with every tree of 
the forest, casting their shadows upon the 
lake below ; the valleys, beautifully inter- 
spersed, and adding life and mellowness 
to the scene ; the numberless little islands, 
resting sweetly upon the boHom of the 
waters — these, all embraced in one view, 
and beheld in the glory of the morning's 
sun, or in the mellower richness of its de- 
clining ligni, or in the still softer paleness 
of the moonoeams, enchant the lover of 
nature, and fill the mind with delight and 
admiration at the beauty and perfection ot 
the landscape. Nowhere do the kings of 
the forest, the towering oaks and the 
spreading beeches, stretch their shady 
boughs more lovingly over the waters; 
nowhere prattle the feathered songsters 
more cheerfully ; nowhere rustle • the 
zephyrs more invitingly, or ripple the 
waters more sweetly. Tranquillity, Qlear- 
ness, serenity, and beauty are sprea^l over 
the lake and its shores. It is the sacred 
lake, mildly smiling in its serene repose, 
beautifully embosomed in its cradle of 
mountains, and sweetly slumbering in the 
si^ht of its Creator. 

It was a lovely morning of June, about 
one year previous to the scenes which we- 
have attempted to depict in the foregoing 
pages, a cooling breeze rustled through the 
trees, and played with the clear waters as 
the zephyr plays with the curls of a vi^in. 
On the above-mentioned projection stood 
a young man, holding in his right hand an 
angle-rod, with wmch he pursued;- in 
tourist's fashion, the common pastime of 
trotit-fidhing. The manner in which he 
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handled his rod, exhibited not that odioas 
awkward affectation with which our fash- 
ionables are usually prone, even on such 
occasions, to evince their fastidious con- 
ceit ; on the contrary, he used his fishing- 
tackle with an adroitness expressive of an 
intimate acquaintance with the patience- 
tryinof, favorite occupation of Isaak Wal- 
ton ; but still a certain lassitude, careless- 
ness, and contempt in his manner, clearly 
intimated his preference for the most pro- 
saic adventure to this half poetic, idle pas- 
time. His looks, at least, glanced oftener 
on the lake and its numerous islands, than 
on his line and cork. His dress, also, was 
too city-like, and unsuitable for this rural 
sport; his black dress-coat, light panta- 
loons, silk hose, and morocco slippers, 
were all of the latest cut and fashion ; his 
person was richly decorated with golden 
chains, a diamond pin and topaz rii^s, even 
a kid glove covered one of his haiffi, while 
its mate lay upon the grass by his side. 
There wa^ something of fantastic, dreamy 
romance in his appearance, something of 
that feigned dejection of spirits which we 
are tempted to style d la Byron, while, 
with an expression of melancholy, he fre- 
quently ran his fingers through his auburn 
curis, strongly reminding us of Bulwer's 
Pelham. His bearing varied between the 
graceful and sluggish, as though he had 
practiced before a mirror. At times, how- 
ever, something shone from his features 
which bespoke a more solid foundation ; 
his appearance, look, and bearing, then 
partook of a natural firmness and self- 
possession, but the next moment, his eyes 
again glided with love-sick desire beyond 
the islands and lake; all his movements 
indicated a peculiar and pensive mood, not 
unusual in d^phring fashionables. 

In spite of his Byron-like attitudes, and 
his roving thoughts, he had made himself 
the possessor of a respectable-sized trout, 
which was flapping in the basket at his 
feet; and seeing no better employment, 
he again dropped his hook in tne water. 
A large trout at this moment darted from 
the reef below, but the angler scarce 
deigned to cast upon it an indolent look. 

A boat, with its prow pointing toward 
Diamond's Island, at the distance of about 
half a mile, descended the lake from Cald- 
well's landing. A white garment glisten- 
ed in the b^t The haste with which 
the young ander plax^ed his ^ass to his 
eye* ui^tunu as it would have been in 
the true fisherman, bespoke the oharacter- 
iatic habit of men of his class. He mo- 
ved involuntarily, quickly raised his idd, 
to M not to be disturbed by the nibbling 



fish, and anxiously riveted his eye npon 
the approaching boat. It soon vanisned 
among^ the trees overhanging Diamond's 
Island. A light sigh escaped him. Slowly 
he again raised his rod and dropped the 
hook \. but scarcely had he resumed his 
station, when voices were audible from be- 
hind the jutting pNoint, and immediately the 
boat glided in sight directly towara the 
rock upon which he was seated. The 
boat contained four persons, and had ap- 
proached within one hundred feet of the 
rock, when he caught a view of a light 
yellow straw hat, a green veil, and a par- 
asol ; three interesting objects, and signs 
of something better. Neither the fish, 
nor the world, nor the beautiful scenery 
before him, were any longer extant for 
him ; his thoughts were absorbed in his 
fair visitor, or rather in all that he could 
as yet see of her — ^the straw hat, veil and 
parasol. 

The turn of the boat rendered visible a 
finely figured summer-dress, and a hand 
of snowy whiteness and delicate shape, 
pointed under the parasol to the rocky 
steep. At this instant he heard a voice 
across the water, sweet as the sounds of a 
silver bell, touching his soul with delight, 
and awakening a tremulous and peculiar 
sensation. 

'* See there !" said a voice beneath a 
Florentine bonnet, " a poor writhing fish ! 
Poor thing !" 

The voice must have possessed won- 
derful attraction, for the angler turned anc- 
bent with eager curiosity over the project- 
ing rocks. The twiors of the sassafras by 
which he supported himself, cracked, und 
threatened to plunge him into the lake be- 
low. But his efibrt was in vain ; nothing 
but the parasol and dress could be seen of 
her from whom the voice proceeded. But 
he beheld two old gentlemen, one of whom 
clucked with his tongue, and exclaimed : 
" A beautiful fish ; a trout that'll weigh two 
pounds. That fellow, well served up, will 
make an excellent contribution to our pic- 
nic." 

" Let's have him," replied the other. 
**I have in my day, in backwoods life, 
taken the milt ii-om many a fish, and killed 
micny a deer and bear." 

" uncle Ziro," cried a youthful voice, 
" if the fish is to be had, you must give us 
a specimen of your culinary skill, or else 
I shall have to undertake it myself.'* 

No sooner had he uttered this, than he 
took in his oar, and the boat glided under 
the projection beneath the lugler. The 
latter had he»rd but ha^f that had been 
uttered, for all his attention was directed 
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fb the hit, vttil, and parasol, in his eagp 
desire to ffain a full view of 'his &ir visit- 
or. Anxiously did he turn forward and 
backward, but all in vain ; the odious veil, 
parasol, and sail, continually intercepted 
nis view. 

" Will you dispose of your game 1*' he 
heard himself addressed from below. 

" Certainly, with the utmost pleasure," 
he stammered. 

The speaker, a youth of about fifteen, 
jumped from the boat, and climbed up the 
steep rock. The angler now trembled 
with eagerness, to oblige the owner of the 
pretty Flbrehtine bonnet ; hastily he raised 
his rod, and the fish, which had been 
plunging with the hook unnoticed, turned 
a somerset in the air, and in the next mo- 
ment sunk in the deep. 

*[ Clumsy, clumsy, Uncle Johnny," re- 
marked the second basso voice, as a mark 
of disapproval. 

"Where is the trout ?" cried the youth, 
who now by the aid of the hazel twigs had 
swung himself on the rock. 

« With Old Nick !" replied the angler, 
laughing. 

" You have no luck ; however, you have 
another there, I perceive. Well, uncle 
will have to give us a specimen of his cu- 
linary knowledge yet ; upon my word, he 
will. You willaccompany us, I hope ?" 

Th5 young man spoke with frankness 
and freedom ; and, at the same tinoe, took 
up the fish, rod, and bait, examining and 
approving, or disapproving them with the 
utmost familiarity. 

" We are ensjaged in a pleasure excur- 
sion, in which you will accompany us, I 
hope ? You'll not repent it. At sundown 
we'll drop you here if you wish," he ad- 
ded in a cordial tone. 

The angler stammered something of — 
** Have not the pleasure of an acquaintance. 
Have not been introduced, etc." 

A voice was heard from below : " You 
must decide quickly, this breeze admits of 
no delay." 

He remained undecided another mo- 
ment, and then hastily collecting his fish- 
ing-tackle and gloves, was about to proceed. 

" But the fish in the basket?'' asked the 
youth. 

The angler blushed, took the basket, 
aflSxed it to his line, lowered it into the 
boat, and both followed. 

As he entered the boat, a clear and 
sweet voice was heard, saying : " Brother's 
invitation was a little unceremonious, * Sir 
Angler;' and we owe you some amends 
for the accident of which we were the I 



,^He looked, listened, bent hia head, and 
stretched his neck iq the direction whence 
the silver voice proceeded, and replied 
with his profoundest bow; but the sail 
was between him and the lady, and the 
harsh voices of the two old uncles cut off 
his reply. 

" Happy to have your company I" ex- 
claimed the one. 

'' Take your seat in the bow," said the 
other; "or perhaps you would prefer a 
little exercise at the helm." 

His countenance expressed no great 
predilection for the helm, but the old men, 
waiting for no further questions or compli- 
ments, nodded in silence, pointed to a seat, 
set the sail and took their places. 

Unwilling as he appeared, he was obliged 
to yield, for the boat was already drifting 
into the lake. 

" Sir Angler," again sounded from the 
stern — ^** under this name you are intro- 
duced amon^ us for the day." 

He turned his head toward the speaker. 

" That confounded sail !" he muttered. 
" Add bungling or unfortunate angler," he 
replied. 

" Console yourtfelf. Sir Angler !" she an- 
swered, laughing with the clear voice of a 
nightingale, " though one of the goblina 
of the lake has played you a trick — tor you 
sail under the happy peunon of the fairies 
of this world of isles.' 

^ And of one surpassing all the fairies 
of this world of isles," he rejoined. 

" I must stop," said she laughing, " for 
I see you have talents for a courtier, dema- 
gogue, or ladies-man. The latter we al- 
low to pass, but as regards the first two — 
to express ourselves in committee lan- 
guage^ — ^we publish, and declare to you, 
that the respected Messieurs, Uncle Zim, 
and Uncle Johnny, together with our honor- 
ed persons — my brother and myself — ^have 
agreed to banish, for to-day, the world and 
its cares, and especially politics, as being 
unnecessary for our object." 

There was something confidential, jovial, 
and droll in her tone — something merry, 
mischievous and unrestrained. He loos- 
ed back with surprise and astonishment. 
However much he might have been ac- 
customed to the free, harmless, and jovial 
manner of the young ladies of his country, 
that of the sweet unknown was truly 
original. 

" If you move so backward and forward, 
Sir Angler," muttered one of the uncles, 
" you may easily lose your balance." 

"I only wish to ■" he stammered* 
biting his lips. 

'* See I" cimtinued the uncle, with a 
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dry sarcastic smile. "Yoa'U see soon 
enough." 

And with these words he posted himself 
so closely to the young man, that the latter 
resembled a wedge between two palisades ; 
he became a little impatient. Desirous 
for adventures as he was — these people 
were so peculiar, self-satisfied, if not ac- 
tually coarse ! Who could they be ? these 
singular beings ! 

The two old men, who had seated him 
in their unwelcome midst, presented the 
appearance of two wealthy and decent un- 
cles, with a very respectable exterior, but 
nothing fashionable or exquisite, not even 
in their manners. The latter was evident, 
from the circumstance of placing their 
ffuest in the bow, instead of oflerin^ him 
uie seat of honor, by the side of the lovely 
being — for a lovely being she must be, 
from her hand, and foot, and figure, all of 
which he had been fortunate to view at a 
look ; this bespoke not the best of manners. 
They were blunt, truly democratic and 
home-made ; they possessed nothing of the 
reserve of the higher stations, none of that 
politeness of which he claimed a portion, 
as a stranger, and a faiAionable, with his 
diamonds and gold rings and chains. Yet 
these men had nothing of the coarse, ab- 
rupt, regardless manner of our city democ- 
racy, though they were neither attentive 
nor polite. They addressed each other as 
"Uncle Zim," "Uncle Johnny," "Sissie," 
« Bub," or " dear boy." 

Our angler's situation, at first pleasing 
and mysterious, soon became unpleasant. 
Can anything be imagined more irksome, 
than to be wedged in between two tedious 
uncles, in the bow of a boat, while in its 
stern sits one of the Graces, laughing, 
joking, and serene and beautiful as Aurora 
rising from the waves ? At the various 
tacks of the boat he had attempted to lean 
over its sides, in order to exchange, at 
least, a single glance with the lovely un- 
known ; but the bulky uncle was far from 
acceding to his wishes ; nay, he frustrated 
them coarsely, and regarded him morosely, 
nor paid the least attention to the bitmg of 
his lips. 

The boat had reached a cluster of isl- 
ands, overshadowed by magnificent beech- 
es, oaks, maples, and pines ; between two 
of these islands, so adjacent that the bend- 
ing boughs of their trees interlaced, the 
boat glided ; thus sailing, as it were, un- 
der a vault of foliage — an indescribably 
beautiful, romantic passage ! Above their 
heads, the arching trees, in their mutual 
tendency and close embrace, resembling 
oumerous loving couples ; beneath them, 



the clear waters, reflectug not only every 
bough and branch, but also exhibiting on 
its bright surface, every leaf and warbling 
songster. The morning breeze had dimin- 
ished before the increasmg power of Sol's 
rays ; but nature had become more enli- 
vened. The rocks and woody isles, with 
their drippy sides and shady trees, glisten- 
ed in the sun — ^the birds sang merrily in 
the forests — ^the whole scene smiled with 
loveliness and beauty. 

This enchanting scene around him, ad- 
ded to the merry play of words and wit 
from the hanpy unseen in the stern of the 
boat ; now by her praise and unreserved 
expression, then by her silence and cold- 
ness, filled the angler with alternate joy 
and despondency. His romantic disposi- 
tion, ana his natural tendency to dejection, 
caused him to feel both happy and misera- 
ble ; now his humor was joyful, then sad ; 
at one moment he was filled with delig^ht 
and ecstacy, and the next cast down with 
sadness and despondency. He thought 
upon the adventure into wliich he had been 
drawn by the bewitching power of a wom- 
an's voice. He had been captivated, in 
one of those moments in which the youth- 
ful mind, in its desire for female sympathy, 
could sacrifice almost its earthly existence, 
or even its happiness here, and its beati- 
tude hereafter, for a single hour of tender 
exchange of feelincs. And now he sailed 
upon the water with such a being — a being 
whose every note assured him of her abil- 
ity to chase away his dejection, and to 
change his longings to sweet delight, his 
brightest dreams to charming reality. 

He was near dying with impatience. 
Longing and desire, grief and sweet ex- 
pectation, assaulted him with vehemence. 
A worse trick had never been played on 
a romantic, love-sick being, a fashionable 
in search of love. At times the impetuosi- 
ty of his feelings became so strong, that 
he would have dashed himself into the 
clear waters with delight, to punish the 
cruel, self-satisfied being, who derided his 
pain. 

Two hours and a quarter had already 
elapsed in this torment of Tantalus, and 
he had not yet seen her features. Now 
his heart really threatened to burst with 
impatience and sadness. She seemed to 
express no desire to see him, prattling and 
joking so unassumingly, merrily, mischiev- 
ously, and even spiritedly — the surest 
proof that her young heart was entirely 
untouched by love. However, at times 
her voice partook of a soft, longing sound, 
succeeded by short pauses ; even the two 
uncles then regarded her attentively, and 
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•ttddenly ceased their horselike laughing. 
He never witnessed more striking proofs 
of the wonderful power of the female mind 
over the rough world of men. She play- 
ed with all, as on an instrument. She 
knew how to allure those about her ; and 
with her sweet changing voice— now high, 
clear, and shrill, then low, Hoft, and trem- 
bling, she exerted upon those around her 
an irresistible charm. The two old men 
laughed, then smiled, joked, and then again 
grew pensive — all as she happened to 
strike the chord. Then she prattled with 
all, with such frankness, wit, and child- 
iike innocence, as to amuse and delight 
them. 

- The morning breeze had died away in 
the heat of the mid-day sun. Now the 
boat, under the strokes of the oars, glided 
from the lake into a broad basin, from 
which arose, amphitheatre-like, five most 
beautiful islands. They rose from the sur- 
face of the lake, like gigantic flower- vases, 
with their rocky walls covered with moss 
and ivy, and overhung by shady and 
towering trees. Solemn silence reigned 
throughout; the warbling songsters had 
ceased their notes, and the quiet of Sab- 
bath spread over the whole broad ex- 
panse, from which rose the islands, like 
things of life. 

** Truly the holy lake !" she observed. 

There was more than feeling — there 
was devotion — in this tone, these words. 
He listened, but she spoke no more ; yet 
these few words reached his soul, and 
touched its inmost chord. She seemed 
tlien, not only the light, harmless, mis- 
chievous being, the frank and playful crea- 
ture, but in her soul vibrated and sounded 
also the higher and spiritual strains. This 
expression indicated in her something lof- 
ty and divine. He now felt himself drawn 
toward this charming being by an irresist- 
ible force — a being who could thus con- 
jure by a few words and looks, delight and 
love, pain and pleasure, sadness and hila- 
rity, tne purest aevotion and the most beau- 
tiful poesy. His eyes grew moist ; an in- 
expressible sadness and lon^inff had spread 
over him, and, unconsciously, his hand re- 
laxed its hold of the rudder-strings. 

At the same moment, the boat touched 
the shore. He roused himself, looked 
about him, and rising from his seat jumped 
upon the shore. And as the blossom of 
the southern magnolia, burstbig from its 
bud, reddened by the first ray of the morn- 
ing sun, rises with its sweet odors above 
the surrounding vegetation, thus rose now 
the charming unknown. As the magnolia 
flower, her countenance poured its beauty 



apon him. It poeseeeed its transparent 
whiteness and delicacy, with the lovely 
hue from the morning sun playing on its 
surface ; a pure, fresh, healthy white and 
red — ^not the sickly glass-house color, but 
the warm, vigorous, southern tints of the 
freshest bloom of youth. She must be a 
Southerner : those eyes could only belong 
to one from tlie South; they were such 
dark, nut-brown eyes, approaching the jet- 
black with such gracefully vaulted brows. 
As they now stared at him, innocent, se- 
rene, and unembarrassed, and yet with so 
much majesty, self-esteem, and compla- 
cency, he thought he perceived a malign, 
derisive expression in their look ; but the 
sweet smile that played again around the 
dimples of her chin, beautified her charm- 
ing countenance in an inexpressible de- 
gree. The unembarrassed manner with 
which she, now smiling, reached him her 
hand to aid her in landing, shot through 
him like an electric spark. A more beau- 
tiful and diminutive hand he had never 
touched. She could hardly have passed 
her sixteenth year — everything in her was 
so spring-like and elastic ; her form so 
slender, her figure so graceful, her step so 
quick, and her bosom, covered with tine 
Brussels lace, so budding ! 

" Know, Sir Angler," slie addressed him 
in a confidential tone, not, however, void 
of a mixture of majesty, "that we have 
concluded to spend the day in a child-like 
innocence, void of all design." She laid 
a stress on the last words. '* We will re- 
ject all that is before or behind us. No 
questions who or whence we are. We 
will enjoy, as humming-birds, the flowers 
which kind nature has planted in our path, 
* sip the sweets from their calyx,' but nei- 
ther touch them with vulgar hands, nor 
remove them with selfish designs. As the 
sweet breath of spring rustles and breathes 
playfully over the surface of the waters, 
and through the trees of the forests, so will 
we spend these hours, and then vanish, 
trackless and light-hearted as the zephyrs." 

He could have fallen upon his knees be- 
fore this sister of 'the Graces, as she thus 
spoke. She then turned with ease and 
gracefulness to Uncles Zira and Johnny : 

" You, Uncles Zim and Johnny, will care 
for the * creature comforts,' while f intro- 
duce Sir Angler to our little island." 

There was in these words such merry 
pertness, the puritan phrase sounded so 
sweetly from her mouth, and her white 
teeth sparkled so brightly between her 
coral lips, that he stood as if enchanted. 

She waited not for the reply of the two 
old men, who were occupied in the boat, 
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but familiarly took his arm, and drew him 
toward the clusters of shady trees. 

Love tiad already drawn him within its 
fearful vortfx. He trembled, quivered, 
and was unable to utter a single word. 
They proceeded some twenty paces toward 
the vaulted dome of foliage. 

" Miss," he finally stammered with trem- 
bling voice — " Miss, you said : * As the 
sweet breath of spring rustles and breathes 
playfully over the surface of the waters, 

and[ through the trees of the forest ' " 

" Well, Sir Angler !" she replied, " thus 
we will play and joke, trackless." 

A sigh from his breast interrupted her ; 
then he continued in a lower voice : 
" And think you that these zephyrs pass 

trackless onward. Miss ? May I ask 

for the termination to Miss 1 Your name 1" 
he added in a lower voice. 

**0h, Miss is enough for to-day, Sir 
Angler !" she replied, laughing. 

•*But to return to our former topic. 
Think you that these zephyrs pass onward 
without a track? — these zephyrs, which 
cause blossoms and buds to burst into 
flowers and form into fruits ?" 

** Oh, you enter too deeply into the field 
of natural science, Sir Angler !" again she 
replied. ** You ponder ; but for t^ay we 
desire nature alonO'^no pondering and 
science — ^they are contrary to our agree- 
ment." 

She spoke, thouffh smilinff, yet in a tone 
of seriousness, and her look assumed an 
expression of surprise. Ho sighed more 
deeply. She now regarded him with her 
ftill eye ; and a light scorn seemed to play 
in that beautiful and piercing orb. 

** Is it, then, impossible 'for men ? Can- 
not they rise above themselves, and their 
continual selfishness?" 

She stamped somewhat impatiently with 
her foot, ana called : 
" Brother !" 

** Sissie !" answered her brother. 
** Accompany us, if you please." 
•* But the fish, sissie ? I should like to 

Jrepare the fish ; for Uncle Zim and Uncle 
ohnny have their hands full." 
" I see we shajl have to return, since my 
brother's head is so filled with your fish ; 
Uncles Zim and Johnny will be in need of 
our assistance. We have brought no ser- 
vant, that we might be entirely by our- 
selves." 

Again her words sounded cheerful and 
unembairassed, and confidently she rested 
her little hand on his arm, while a friendly 
yet somewhat singular smile lighted up her 
countenance. 
The uncles, in good truih, had their hands 



full, with extvptyine a voluminous basket ol 
its contents— a sight by no means disagree- 
able. The two old good-livenv— one of 

whom at least was worthy of this epithet 

presented a droll appearance. There was 
something very comic in the amorous 
twinkling with which Uncle Johnny eyed 
each botSe, as it was extricated by Uncle 
Zim from the basket, held it up to his 
squinting eye, and then deposited it on the 
green erass. 

He bestowed special care upon a lump of 
ice, which, enveloped in white cloths, they 
had brought with thfem. On reaching the 
well-preserved viands, he raised, with m>-8- 
teriousmien, the cover from every dish and 
bowl, and then carefully arranged them on 
the ground. He clucked with his tongue, 
and exchanged queer looks between the con- 
tents of the dishes and Uncle Zim. The 
lovely child of heaven, with the angler, now 
joined them. 

" Let us take pity on Uncle Johnny !" she 
exclaimed gayly, "else he will perish over 
the pickled oysters." 

" But, sissie, do you know that pickled 
oysters have never before, in all my life, 
filled me with such delight?" 

" Patience for a moment, dear uncle," she 
replied; "and now. Sir Angler,** turning tp 
the youQg man, "it is time for you also to 
render your services. This spot," pointing 
to a lovely green, upon the l4se of which 
was a large fiat i*ock, and around it blocks 
and stones placed like chairs — ** this spot 
seems created for our purpose.'* 

"Certainly,** replied Uncle Zim, "we have 
collected the blocks and stones ourselves." 

"That you should not have told, dear 
uncle, but allowed us to imagine that some 
beneficent fairy had prepared this board for 
our purpose.'* 

She skipped onward, and placing dishes 
and plates on the rock, she o^an to help 
Uncle Johnny to the pickled oysters, then 
Uncle Zim, and next the angler, the latter of 
whom received an additional oyster for his 
trouble in drawing the cork from the 
madeira bottle and filling the glasses. 

She presented a charming and attractive 
appearance, in her sweet politeness and 
graceful activity. She resembled the sun- 
beam, illuminating with its rosy light, 
rocks, woods, and solitudes, touching all 
with life and beauty. 

The two uncles had become kind and 
amiable. They exhibited not the slightest 
trait of harshness or coarseness, nothing but 
kindness, eaije, and satisfaction ; every oys- 
ter which they swallowed seem to increase 
their philanthropy. 

Twenty steps ui tbe lear, the brother 
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was occupied in placing two green sticks in 
the ground, affixing a cross-stick to them, 
and while working, with upturned sleeves, 
the sweat dropping from his brow, he 
could not help grumbling at being thus for- 
saken by Uncle Zim, and left to do the hard- 
est work, while they were regaling them- 
selves with the rich repast. 

The scene, as a whole, was lovely and 
cheerful beyond description ; and whoever 
could have seen the five would have sup- 
posed them to belong to one family, for not 
the least constraint was visible in their 
movements. They joked merrily and con- 
fiJingly, nodded at each other with filled 
months, ate, drank, and helped themselves 
without ceremony, with a familiarity and 
cordiality which indicated the most perfect 
kindness and good-feeling. 

While the oysttrs were being disposed of 
by the trio, the lady covered the rock with 
the dishes, the angler deposited the bottles 
on the pieces of ice, and the two uncles 
seatei themselves comfortably on the 
blocks. The pickled oysters had whet- 
ted but not appeased their appetite ; their 
longing eyes rested with eager desire on the 
dishes and bowls. She constantly tripped 
about the board, arranging the dishes with 
domestic eass and graceful nimbleness, 
while a good-natured smile rested upon 
her lovely features. 

Finally, the rural board was arranged; 
the brother had made such progress in his 
culinary occupation, as to have made a fire 
and placed the trout upon the gridiron. All 
now seated themselves She nelped to the 
viands, while the angler poured wine from 
the bottles. The respectful, even reverent 
manner with which the old men raised the 
glasses to their mouths and silently drank 
their mutual health, was to him a matter of 
some surprise ; and he now became a more 
acratinizing observer. 

Her manner and entire being exhibited 
something expressive of a position in social 
society superior to that oi the two uncles. 
Her demeanor was more playful, and evi- 
dently infused a certain deference — ^that 
deference which we are accustomed to 
render to higher birth or greater wealth, 
and to which she seemed accustomed, al- 
though she received the silent homage with 
such tender simplicity, that the closest ob- 
server only could discover it. 

There was something oblis;ing and con- 
descending in the manner with which she 
had arranged the dishes, which attracted the 
attention of the young man ; and the extra- 
ordinary delicacy of the viands and wines 
seemed to astonish him. The fragrance of 
the madeira was that of wine a hundred 



yeats old — ^the champa^e was oi the best 
quality; the Yenison-pies indicated exaui- 
site French art ; the jellies, fowls, and cakes 
were suitable for the most delicate palates 
She herself ate with appetite, but in a man- 
ner which showed that she was accustom- 
ed to such delicacies. Uncle Zim helped 
himself with the coarseness of a farmer ; 
Uncle Johnny exhibited more of the gour 
mand; but the boy proceeded witS the 
carelessness of a palate of seventeen, equally 
greedy of anything within his reach. She 
had a certain gracefulness in her manner of 
eating, which became her most charmingly. 
The morsels vanished playfully and surrep- 
titiously between her charming teeth of 
pearl. The angler had hitherto never be- 
held an eating fair one, without offence to 
his delicate senses; but this lovely creature 
truly ate and drank like a child of the Imagi- 
nation. She ate without affectation , and with 
a delicacy beyond description; she drank 
no wine, but quenched her thirst with the 
cool water just brought from an adjacent 
spring. But when the champagne was un- 
corked, she consented to receive a glass, and 
sipped from it, when Uncle Johnny raised 
his and gave his usual toast : 

" The Union and ourselves !" 

" Father Washington, the model of good 
breeding!" instantly rejoined Uncle Zim. 

After thinking a moment, the angler cried : 
" The four L's !"* 

" But, miss !" exclaimed Uncle Zim, in 
whose head the wine seemed to have risen. 

Significantly she raised her finger to her 
eyes. 

" But, sis !" repeated Uncle Johnny. 

She paused foj[ a moment, and then gave 
the following toast : 

" Happiness, even should we never meet 
again !" 

The young man sighed, but his sigh was 
deadened by the hilarity of botfi the uncles. 

The company increased in liveliness and 
merriment. The brother had given up hia 
burnt trout, and now joined the four. Uncle 
Johnny began to growl in a horrible bass, 
the air of « The Old English Gentleman :* 

" ni ting you an old ballad, 
That was made by an old pate !*' 

Suddenly all listened, the growling sounds 
were echoed from the top of the beech 
which stretched its broad boughs over theii 
heads. Uncle Johnny muttered the second 
stanza : 

" Of a poor old English gentleman 
Who nad an old estate !" 
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Again the invisible songster raised his 
voice and gave back the tune. 

The lovely lady raised her eyes involun- 
tarily, her beautiful lips separated, and then 
sang the first stanza of — 

" I^t eveiy flower yield up its fay," 

The echo again came from above. She 
sung the second line : 

" The moon rides high and we must away," 

This too was answered. Again she con- 
tinued: 

*' Ye who couch in the deep blue-bell," 

These notes were returned with astonish- 
ing rapidity by the invisible songster. She 
sang the fourth : 

" Haste to the ring in the bosky dell." 

This had no sooner been repeated> than 
all exclaimed : " A mocking-bird ! sissie ! a 
mocking-bird !" 

Sissie rose from her seat and beckoned tp 
her brother, who bounded to her side, and 
both vanished into the thicket. 

A low gurgling sound was audible from 
the hazel shrubs, which passed through the 
entire octave — then, with a brilliant turn, 
struck the " Tanti palpiti*' — ^then passed 
over with a high-soaring strain to the 
" Svxytii la tromba inlrepida,^* and termi- 
nated with the soul-touching "Prayer of 
Anna Bologna." 

All sat in breathless silence ; the two 
nncles held the champagnciglasses suspend- 
ed between their fingers and lips ; the young 
man hardly ventured to breathe. The 
mocking-bird above had suddenly ceased. 
The young lady peeped her head through 
the shrubbery, and cried : 

" Uncle Zim, and Uncle Johnny ! Now 
we'll play hide and seek; for you have 
worshipped enough at the shrine of Ceres 
and Bacchus." 

The uncles rose, the young man darted 
on his feet ; the next moment they glided 
over the fairy island, singing and laughing, 
dancing and frisking. 

Already the sun had vanished behind 
the western hills, and the moon had risen 
on the clear night sky. The boat sailed 
beautifully over the moonlit waters, and 
Boon touched at the rocky projection. All 
had become silent ; the young man faint- 
hearted. His body quivered in feverish 
emotion ; he desired to speak, but the 
words invariably broke upon his lips. 

''Here, at this spot," said she, <*joa 



entered ; her o " she paused, and look- 
ed upon him with earnestness. 

" Miss !" he uttered, stammering. He 
could not speak another word ; his voice 
was choked. 

**The thought of* having perhaps con- 
tributed a trifling flower to the wreath of 
your recollections, will always be very 
pleasing to us," said she, also stammer- 
ingly. 

" Contributed !*' sighed the young man ; 
" destroyed, you should say. Oh ! would 
you honor this wreath — ^this little flower 
—only your name — ^your name ! But a 
single word ! — ^the name !" he implored. 

She placed her finger on her mouth. 

" Remember !" she spoke in a low, but 
a significant tone, " that delicacy forbids 
me to pronounce this word — ^this name. 
Void of design we met ; harmless we play- 
ed and joked, void of design and trackless 
we separate. I ask no question regarding 
your station, and answer none regarding 
ours. This question would be indelicate, 
and indelicate its answer." 

Her voice here became softer, but at the 
same time more decided and firm. One 
of the enamored angler's feet still re- 
mained in the boat. 

" No encour — age — ment ?" 

She receded a step, waving her hands 
toward him. 

" Push oflT," she whispered to the boy. 

The boat darted round the projection, in 
the direction of Caldwell's landing. The 
young man stood for a moment, as if lost 
in amazement; he listened for a few mo- 
ments to the strokes of the receding oars, 
and then quickly ascended the abrupt path 
to the summit of the rocky promontory. 
Then he ran, at the top of his speed, 
through the mountain path in a soqihem 
direction, toward Caldwell's. TiitM he 
reached the hotel, he heaid the raliniig of 
a carriage — a momentary pause— again a 
rattling. He ran toward the hotel, as 
though life depended on his speed. At the 
very moment of his arrival two carriages 
drove from the door. 

" Who are in the carriages ?" he inqui- 
red, breathlessly. 

"Don't know," replied the landlord. 
" Should be kept very busy, were I to in- 
quire the names of the persons in every 
carriage." 

The younff man struck his forehead 
with his hand, and called for Cato. 

" But whither are you going, sir, at this 
time of night ?" 

**0n! on!— after her! were she in 
Guinea !" 

'f He is wounded somewhere," mutteitd 
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the landlord, shaking his head. ^Joe,hriiig 
the dandy his bill; New- York bill, you 
know ?" 

Joe brought the bill Cato brought up 
a splendid tilbury, drawn by a fnll-Uooded 
Virginian. The young man threw a note 
at the waiter, jumped into the vehicle and 
drove off at lull speed. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TWO DANDIES AT ACRES HOUSE. 

Six weeks later, the young man was 
seated on the piazza of Acres House. He 
was clad in a dressins-gown of brocade, a 
Scottish cap with gold tassel, and beauti- 
fully worked moccasons. Opposite him 
sat a fashionable in like tasteful attire — ^the 
moccasons excepted ; his curly head hid 
in the foliage of the vine encircling the 
pillars of the piazza, one of his feet grace- 
fully resting on the leg of the angler, and 
the other on the sofa. These two young 
men had evidently partaken of an excel- 
lent dinner, and now, conscious of their 
dignity and importance, were looking down 
upon the world with philanthropic equa- 
nimity. 

The frafifments of their dessert still stood 
on and under the table, and in a confusion 
which indicated a lively table-talk, if not a 
debate. Half, and entirely emptied bottles 
of madeira, claret, and champagne, plates 
with solitary olives swimming in their oil, 
broken Boston crackers, almonds, empty 
co^e-cups, and to cap all, a small box of 
pure Havana imperials, were strewed 
over the table. 

They had just helped themselves to the 
cigars ; and the fragrant clouds, ascending 
from the isnited weed, contributed evident- 
ly not a Httle to raise their comfortable, 
philosophic humor, to that poetical mood, 
in which the unfortunate deeds of the past 
melt before the bright dreams of the future, 
and pass in lovely sublimity with the curl- 
ing clouds of the '* pure Havana." ' 

The situation of the piazza, too, on 
which they held their siesta^ was well 
adapted to facilitate the poetic flight in 
youthful minds. Acres House was situ- 
ated five hundred feet above the Hudson, 
on a beautiful piece of table-land, which 
rose terrace-like, or, as the French express 
it, d chevalj from the stream. It com- 
manded a view of the majestic river, bor- 
dered by picturesque mountains nnd rocky 
upmUs, 0t. Anthony's Nose, the gradually 



risinff ridget, the hUls of West Point, and 
all the hundred peaks which here tower 
one above the other in their majestic gran- 
deur, were distinctly visible from this beau- 
tiful elevation ; while the white sails, with 
their red flying streamers, passing to and 
fro in quick succession, in the winding 
stream below, added life and beauty to the 
scene. 

Both of these young men, as we before 
said, seemed to have lost all pleasure in 
conversation. Even the splenoid evening 
scene was unable to draw from them a 
word; their imaffinations were entirely 
engrossed with the images which the fra- 
grant curling smoke-clouds of the impe- 
rials conjur^ before their minds. They 
hardly cast a momentary look upon the 
splendid landscape, and the lovely display 
of light and shade thrown upon the nills 
and mountains by the decline of the setting 
sun ; nor could even the sun-lit clouds, in 
all their varied and glorious hues, attract 
their attention and admiration. 

A cannon now thundered from West 
Point, and its echo rebounded from moun- 
tain to mountain till it died away in the 
distance. 

** The evening signal ! For to-day the 
poor cadets are at rest Ah! the band 
strikes up !" 

The angler of Lake George made no 
reply; his dreaming looks followed the 
cloudy veil suspen&d over the Hudson ; 
but now, as a fresh breeze of air brought 
the sounds of the music more distinctly to 
his ear, his features grew animated, and 
his eyes began to sparkle. 

" How monotonous you are, Harry ! Is 
it the inc(^nUo that binds your tongue V* 

Harry sighed. 

^ However, it 's sad that you have no 
traces — not the least — ^very sad, that !" 

" Very .'" replied Harry, with another 
sigh. 

**Did you say a southern lady?" asked 
the other. 

**She must be one — ^this glow, this mag- 
nolia whiteness and freshness, with the 
blazing fire of her eyes, can only bloom at 
the South." 

*'Well and handsomely spoken! since 
you are fresh from Yale College, where 
you had a fair opportunity to witness 
southern vegetation, and the development 
of its buds and blossoms. Due respect 
for the flowers flourishing in the boarding- 
schools of Misses Pettibone and School- 
craft. Sweet children! are they nct» 
Harry ?" 

The irony in these words escaped not 
the earg of the other. He cast an inqul- 
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ring glance on the other, and replied, a 
litt^ wounded : 

" However, I should think " 

♦* That my irony is entirely out of place? 
Not so, my boy ; for I am in full, sober 
earnest. Dear, sweet children ! — ^I wil- 
lingly agree, Ha-rry ; and had any one in- 
sinuated to me the contrary some two 
J rears since, 'pon my word, I'd have chal- 
enged him to lance and sabre, as Don 
Quixotte did the windmill. But, without 
jokie, they are truly sweet children! Is 
Arabella still there? A little coquette, 
that she was; and Lucia, and Isabella 1 
I was quite smitten with the whole of 
them. Ah ! those times ! Where are 
they ? I tell you those days had an inex- 
pressible charm for me. Everything smiles 
at one, especially in the first years ; every- 
thing seems interesting, even the polished 
and uncouth bears who pour in torrents 
Vith one to college; tne tawny, half- 
«avaffe, handitti-like, staring Georgian, 
whoTcoks at us as though we were Greeks ; 
the crazy Kentuckian, in his coarse gar. 
meuts trimmed with the skins of sables 
and foxes; the sober Puritan of New- 
Hampshire, and our well-trimmed New- 
Yorkers ! Ah ! for these spes pcUruc ! 
for these young sprouts ! Interesting, 
'pon my word ! Is it not so, Harry ?" 

" Hold on, Erwin ! hold on ! Your man- 
ner is heartless, even ungrateful. This 
much you will confess : that the years of 
our college life are our best, happiest and 
freshest. Say what you please, these 
years " 

He paused, but then continued in a more 
lively tone : 

" This college life, it's the only truly re- 
publican life — the only possible public ca- 
reer, wherein merit, and only merit is ac- 
knowledged and rewarded. Where else 
do you find acknowledgment, equality, 
and free development of powers ? In our 
public life 7 in your soi-disani republic, in 
which demagogues fool the people ? La 
our higher circles, their petrified formali- 
ties, from which ease, nobility and fresh- 
ness, have lon^ since been banished ?" 

" Not so bad ! 'pon my word, Harry, not 
60 bad ! Where nave you picked up all 
this experience ? Let no one tell me that 
our Yale College makes niere bookworms ! 
'Pon my worcf! you prove the contrary ! 
You have not hid your light under a bush- 
el ! And if, hitherto, no Ciceros and De- 
mo^theneses have heen raised among us, 
we now, at least, have fair prospects! 
But keep cool, sood boy ! I yiela to you in 
every pomt Yes, it is a beautiful lire, this 
cqUegelife! la Uie college and boaidini^ 



schools germinate and thrive the most ar« 
dent youthful feelings, and like hotbeds of 
male and female plants, these feelings are 
continually expanding and firoctifying !" 

** You — a pupil of the Alma Mater — 
should not speak thus !" replied Harry, 
reproachfully ; ** whoever mignt hear you. 

would surely think But you are in 

your most caustic humor. How can you 
object to the boarding-schools of New-Ifa- 
ven ? Do they not ^elope the flowers of 
our Isfod, and that under the most tender 
and conscientious carel Can there be 
anything more attractive than these tender 
beings, here congregating from all parts of 
the union — preparing themselires for the 
domestic world, in view of the youthful 
combatants of the other sex 7 While 
these struggle for the palm of victory, the 
most dull and idle are animated by the be- 
nignant smile of the gentler sex. And 
then, you know, connections are formed 
here, m all innocence, which frequently 
lead to Hymen's altar." 

Harry had grown a little warm and even 
pathetic. Erwin, on the contrary, had lis- 
tened to him with a smile, which at last 
changed to that sarcastic expression, al- 
ready familiar to us in the dandy, only the 
sneer was less prominent. He was younff- 
er by ten months than when we first made 
acquaintance, but his countenance was not 
yet strongly marked by the heartless deal- 
mgs of Uie world ; still the contrast be- 
tween him and the harmless enthusiastic 
Harry, was very striking. 

*• What a fanatic you are, Harry !" said 
Erwin laughing, "who are you address- 
ing? BeUiink yourself; neither your pa 
nor your ma are being tranquillized con- 
cerning your Alma Mater, I am seated be- 
fore you ! I Harry — Jail alone — whOfyovL 
know, left Yale College just fifteon months 
ago; somewhat out of the due. coarse^ 
i il allow, and not as {food PoUy would 
have it. But after an mtimacy of three 
years and a half with Alma Mater, I think 
one ought to know something about her. I 
know this AZma Mater as well as the ten- 
der blossoms, the lovely creatures who ani- 
mated us, youthful combatants, fn our ca- 
reer — ^the magnolia blossoms of the South, 
the roses, pmks, forget-me-nots of the 
North, under the care of the autumnal as- 
ter, Mrs. Schoolcraft. I know her, and 
have seen her promenading the green and 
shady G^arden-street, with her magnolias, 
roses, and pinks " 

" Passing Mynheer's !" interrupted Har- 
ry : '* Long Island strand to the right, as 
a silyer stream— are you awars-rtwo yean 
next Mr 
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* Yes ; and parallel with it, the sand- 
itosert of an island, stretching out its long 
limbs, like a half-drowned man just drawn 
^m the water." 

" Yes ; but East Rock, with its splendid 
masses of rocks, and dwarf^aks, and ha- 
zel shrubs and pines, and the secret, soli- 
tary paths !" cried Harry, in ecstacy. 

" Yes, East Rock," commented Erwin, 
dryly, " with its splendid cliflfe, and dwarf- 
oaks, and hazel shrubs, and paths ; and 
pantinff along them, Mrs. Schoolcraft, or 
now Mrs. Pettibone, at first surrounded by 
the Graces, as a hen by her chickens ; but 
soon, one after another withdraws from 
the number, and wanders from the path, to 
search for mental food — at the hand of the 
Kentuckian dare-devil of twenty, or the 
Georgian creekslew of nineteen — ^that is, 
to botanize, geologize, astronomize, or phi- 
losophize. 1 tell yoD, had I a son, I should 
think twice before sending him to the high 
school of — sciences and love !" 

«• But what objection have you to Yale 
College ? Is not the relation between the 
sexes the most tender and delicate ?*' 

«• Motherly tender '.'* replied Erwin. — 
" Hence the just name of Alma Mater, She 
i8 a mother for sciences and love. Look at 
the thing as it is. A hundred young men, 
between eighteen and twenty, from the best 
families in the land, well skilled in romances, 
vis-a-vis to iifty or a hundred equally well 
nkilled misses — blooming Graces — between 
fifteen and eighteen, under the protection of 
a respectable, that is, a pious, speculating 
pedai^ogue. Under her care, brought into 
collision with the colle^iates of eighteen or 
twenty-two, at tea-parties and promenades, 
t^Mn, for botanical, geological, algebraical, 
and philosophical purposes — fire and flint 
in everlasting friction, and the tinder hearts 
-between ; and tell me, in the name of com- 
mon flense, where remains room for logic 
and metaphysics ? Mythology ! Harry, 
mytholo^, modem mytnology, is all that 
we acqoire !" 

The light manner with which the dandy 
spoke of their Alma Mater seemed to have 
astonished Harry a httle. Less lively he 
npiied: 

" But the principals of the boarding- 
eehools are very careful— -careful in tiie 
extreme — to admit no one " 

" Who is not respectable ; that is, ridi in 
purse,** laughed Erwin. "However, I am 
thBDkful for this training. I owe to it all 
tbut I am. Move your loot a little, Harrv, 
k^urts my stomach ; it is not fashionable 
.10 ei^Bod your feet so far.*' 

Uutf withdrew hia jbot, and £rwin 



*' I am very thankful, that the leseons 
which I took in Ovid's Art have been of 
greater service to me in my intercourse with 
the two-legged animals, styl^ men, than 
all the volumes of Locke, Aristotle, or 
Plato. The placing these foibidden apples 
at our lips, leads us early to bite the fatal 
fruit, and here is tlie injury ; it fills our 
souls with superabundant feelings, and we 
become effeminate, and much more so than 
the Britons, Harry. I sec it plainly, and 
clearly, and ifs all owing to our education ; 
vis-a-vis, to these boarding-schools. We 
are effeminate, I say, Harry, all of us. 
Look at our authors : take the Neals, the 
Willises, Fays, etc., and witness their con- 
tinual fragrancy and languishing — for ever 
dwelling upon voluptuous bosoms and 
coral lips, necks of alabaster and adven- 
tures by moonlight. Not a single serious, 
manly, free and bold thought — ^the sole re- 
sult of dwelling with tender females, and 
continually exchanging thoughts with them, 
being constantly in love, and acting the part 
of Adonises from our youth up. Our g^rls 
become men — assume the pride of men ; we 
become women — effeminate matrons. Step 
into any stage-coach, and you will be 
pierced by the eyes of your own chamber- 
maid, if you refuse her the better seat, 
though your own bones be ever so 
cramped." 

" But you will not call that effeminate, 
which characterizes our nation as the most 
polite and chivalrous ?" 

** Is the Briton or Frenchman less polite, 
when he seats himself in his carriage, and 
offers a seat on the box to the attendant of 
his lady ? Try it here ; mount your own 
carriage, and seat the female servant of 
your mother on the box, and Til be hanged 
if you are not stoned before you reach your 
journey's end. This is a want of common 
sense, foolish sentimentality, and miscon- 
ceived gallantry. We act the most absurd 
part with the female sex ; we treat them not 
as women, but as dolls, as goddesses. 
While we deride the Britons for bending 
under the slipper of a girl, who is their 
queen, we ourselves bend under millions of 
slippers ; and, what is worse than ail, this 
adoration, this bending our knees, fills our 
ffirls with high-flown pretensions ; and 
hence, if one grants them the width of 
a hand, they are sure to claim marriage 
Very inconvenient this!" 

Notwithstanding the dandy's looseness 
and want of principle, expressing more con- 
tempt for the female sex than was becom- 
ing to manly dignity, yet there was some 
CQilnjnon sense m his remarks, and much 
that exhibited the incoiMifltencte of Ame . 
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rican life. His remarks seem to have made 
an unfavorable impression upon Harry. 

" And what is most beautiful of all," he 
continued, after a short pause, ««is, that 
after a course of four years, we pupils of 
love stand at a loss, if a case occurs to us 
which we had not previously met with at 
lie boarding-school." 

" Your language becomes pointed and of- 
fensive," stammered Harry, somewhat em- 
barrassed. ** Will you 'amplify* your as- 
sertion, as our college president used to say ?" 

** That's easily done," smiled Erwin ; 
" look at yourself in the mirror, and your 
image amplifies my assertion. There you 
sit sighing, languishing, lost in a chaos of 
ch«ams. You have spent a whole day 
with a girl on an island ; sailed up and 
down one half of Lake George ; and all 
▼our delight, and happy emotions, have 
hindered you from even learning her name ! 
Does not that surpass Grandison and Pa- 
mela, together with Werther, of the Ger- 
man Groethe ? For four years a pupil of 

Amor, we may say — and Harry, that 

merits to be inserted in the Mirror." 

" But, Erwin, how you tantalize again," 
continued Harry, very much excited. 
* What could I reply, when she used fe- 
male delicacy as a pretext ? And in real- 
ity, Erwin, what appeared purely feminine, 
tender, harmless, and natural in her, in- 
cognito, would have changed to calcula- 
tion and coquetry, at the moment she 
uttered her name. Ah ! this mysterious 
vanishing contains the unspeakable charm, 
something of such tender romance, that I 
would not miss it for the world !" 

" Oh ! delicacy and romance !" scoffed 
Erwin. ** I see you fluttering around her, 
growing pale, stooping, bending, not quite 
with the ease and grace of the humming- 
bird, which she presented as your model ; 
hut sighing, languishing, hardly daring to 
raise your eyelids. No, Harry, you are a 
good boy, but In spite of our apprentice- 
ship with Mrs. Schoolcraft, I doubt wheth- 
er the most simple female of Pennsylvania, 
fresh from her farm, would grant you the 
diploma ofBachelor of Female Philosophy." 

Harry bit his lips ; the frivolous, deri- 
sive manner of the senior, evidently began 
to wound him. He deigned no further 
reply. 

** Well, poor boy !" Erwin again resum- 
ed, •* we 11 investigate the matter more 
closely, and perhaps I shall be enabled to 
pour balsam into your wounded heart. 
Open your bosom to your college chum, 
and senior." 

Harry shook his head. *' Whexefiore ? 
to be fortlMr derided r 



'*A southerner did yon say?" asked 
Erwin. *'If so, ^e cannot be fiur a£ 
Returned she has certaiidy not She is 
either at the Springs, the falls, or in Can- 
ada." 

** Have I not been there ?" sighed the 
love-sick Harry, twisting his curls and 
raising his eyes. 

Yes, as a man in love ; that is, a blind 
man," yawned Erwin. 

Harry became very impatient •* As a 
blind man ? Rather say as lightning. I 
pursued her at full speed, over hill and 
dale. I gave my Arbaces hardly time to 
breath and to eat, until the sandy desert of 
Saratoga lay before me. It rained in tor- 
rents, on my arrival. I there met Wilkes, 
and Sparks — classmates ; you know them, 
larks in vacation, in search of adventures. 
We caroused together till one o'clock, and 
then desired to be lighted to our rooms. 
But now listen !" continued he in more live- 
ly style. " In all Congress Hall not a vacant 
space was to be found, and we had to shift 
to a neighboring house ; what it was I 
know not, but it smelled fearfully of soap. 
It still rained in torrents. Boots, with a 
broken lantern, went ahead, and our trio 
followed. As we arrived at the door, the 
current of air from the hall extinguished 
the lantern. We were left standing in the 
hall, while the rascal went ofT wUh the 
declaration of getting another light We 
waited a quarter of an hour or more, but 
no return of our guide. At last we gro- 
ped to a half-open door, from which pro- 
ceeded a horrible svmphony of snorins 
sounds. What could be done 7 I entered, 
felt, and groped to a bed ; found in it two 
heads, three in a second, and as many in 
a third ; in a fourth, my fingers came in 
contact with a whole forest of whisloBzs. 
At this I could not restrain my laugh, and 
called for Wilkes;* but a muttering, like 
that of a bear, succeeded by the cocking 
of a pistol, reached my ears. I then pro- 
ceeded to the next bed, found it empty and 
threw myself upon it ; when suddenly a 
mass tumbled upon me — a nuLSs, Erwin-<- 
the great elephant of the king of Siam 
was a lamb compared to it I groaned and 
moaned, until a dozen of my room-mates 
were awakened, and began to mutter and 
move. I now gave myself np for lost 
But fortunately, the fiuhionables were oc- 
cupied by other thoughts. And what think 
Sou was the result? Ton my word, I 
eard the gurgling from at least a hundred 
bottles, as they poured the rum down their 
throats ! They took their noctomal re- 
freshments ! All drinking iat two o'clock^ 
▲» x. : how horriUe ! On awakoniiig, th* 
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ftun had ^listened already for an hour, 
through the paper curtains. I saw the 
half, and entirely emptied bottles, under 
the bed. These, Erwin, belonged to our 
fellow-sovereigns, and to those, too, who 
lay claim to the epithet of fashionables !" 

Harry laughed ; but Erwin heard him 
unmoved, with the mien of a judge. The 
narrator continued in a less confidential 
tone : 

^' I rose, but guess how I found a place 
to dress ? So completely was the floor 
covered with tobacco quids and juice, that 
I was compelled to throw the pillow upon 
the floor to secure a dry footing. What a 
spectacle was that floor !" 

" Stop!" cried Erwin, "stop, you make 
me sick. Your description is graphic, but it 
affects nw nerves and turns my stomach." 

" It arocted mine," answered Harry ; 
** and in such a manner as to put me to 
flight in my stocking feet, as though my 
fifteen room-mates were after me. Away 
I bounded in all the rain, to the hotel 
across the street, where Westcott at last 
gave me a little hole in the bachelors' 
wing ; a hole, I tell you, six feet by four, 
sufficiently large, however, for me to make 
my toilet in. Fortunately it rained ; had 
the sun been out, I should have perished 
in the wooden casement." 

Erwin had not moved a muscle ; he had 
taken a cork from one of the bottles, and 
destroyed it with his penknife. Now as- 
suming a grave, laconic, and unusually 
solemn tone, he exclaimed : 

"Very vulgar, Harry; 'pon my word, 
you ought to be sent to Coventry ! Not 
only want of tact, but a low mind. 'T will 
be difficult to secure to you, possessed of 
this low mind, a position among the exist- 
ing." 

These words were spoken with an air 
of importance, and' at the same time he 
withdrew his leg from the lap of the un- 
happy adventurer. 

Harry listened, and appeared a little 
concerned. 

**But, Erwin, what do you mean 1 what 

do you want ? what shall Who are 

these existing 1" 

" The existing," said Erwin, with em- 
phasis, ** the existing are the good indi- 
viduals, the Slite, the cream on the surface 
of this aggregate of fourteen millions of 
human bemgs, styled the American nation, 
and composed of plebeian vulgarity, of 
shoemakers, tailors, mechanics, and fanr- 
ers ; the fraction of the hundreds of thou- 
sands which follow in the train of the 
fourteen millions, these are the existing, 
thus styled for the sake of distinction from 



dead mass. If I am warranted by 
conduct, in so doing, I will initiate 



the dead mass. 

your 

you in the signs of these, our existing, 

without which you can never thrive. Re- 

garding the conduct of Westcott, I could 

embrace him for it. A sublime fellow 

an exquisite chap ! He well understands 
his business, to treat the great hoggish 
mass — ^the fourteen millions — as hogs.^* 

"Thank you for your compliment!" 
cried Harry, who seemed not altogether 
satisfied with the lofty flight of the exist- 
ing. " Surely you are very kind." 

"'.They that mingle in the swill are 
hogs,' says a proverb of this hoggish mass," 
exclaimed Erwin, without a change of 
countenance. " And though it is vulvar 
to use proverbs, I cannot refrain firom 
adding another popular one : * We, Ameri- 
cans, earn our money as race-horses, and 
squander it as asses 1' " 

" Your expressions increase in delicacy. 
If that is the fashion, then " 

" I tell you,"" continued the other, with- 
out deigning the speaker a look> " how 
should any other than middling, trades- 
manlike thoughts, find entrance into the 
souls of shoemakers, tailors, and tanners ? 
How can a subMme idea enter these brains 
of filth, dirt, and rum 7 But peace to all 
proverbs ; let us have the full exposition 
of your precious larks in vacation." 

Again there was something sweet in the 
modulation of his voice. It was evidently 
impossible for Harry, with his softly wa- 
ving curls, to become exasperated ; yet he 
replied with a little indignation : 

" I 've not much, to say." 

" Then you remained at Saratoga, with 
your delicate company ?" 

" No !" replied Harry ; " I drove oflT af- 
ter breakfast — found not what I desired, 
and went to Lebanon." 

•* And there ?" inquired the other. 

»*I found nothing; Lebanon," he con- 
tinued, in a drawlingf aristocratic t(»ie, 
" makes no favorable impression on me, 
with its rectangular piazzas, and its eter- 
nal green hills ; all smells to me of Sha- 
kers." 

" Poor fools !" inserted Erwin. 

" With a Lake George, it would do ; 
but now all is flat, as those Shakers. 
Drove to Ballston " 

" Ballston is not so bad," remarked Er- 
win. 

" A sweet spot ! A real sans-souct r 
exclaimed Harry, more lively. "Very 
lovely, with its cool halls, elegant side- 
parlors, and murmuring springs I And 
there I remained twenty-four hours, and 
then returned toward Lake George ; visit- 
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" A aonthuner did jon n' ., vUch 
Erwin. " If mi, ihe cuuv^ > aptitude. 
Retnnied aha hta csrtui)' -d, j^wning 
either tl the Sprisgi, thr .al cbum. 
■da." m faia chair and 

■• f&TO I not bear i, but the fBabion- 
love-aick HuTj, Juced the efiect oi 

raising hia eyea. <ilers. On its repeti- 

Yea, M a ii> as Enria now took a 
man," y«,wi" jBtroyeJ it with comptv 

Hany b 'lis aeat. 

blind mr you are aigre ? If you are, 

iaie '' aigre," repiied Harry, " though 

br ..i^'LH^ ia calculated lo produce thii 
' ,[.n/ /eeiifiK in one." 

« This tune is faebionable, Harry," as- 
'i/cfled the daniiy — " latest fashion ; high 
uuv.,, u„c ..«i. u. i«.iio uDuigB , iu< ^/jfepoliwn sU Ihc go, 'pon honor ! Peace 
your delight, and happy emotions ^-^ '"'^ ^ happy transition lo our democracy ! 
hinilered you from even teuDing fa' ,.,>^/ With gigantic sieps we approach a belter 
Does not that surpus GtandiM' l-jney state of things. Old Meiiernich is m 
.„^.. ....^.__ .-^^^^ „-- ...- ..- -. .. 



rican life. His reinarks seem to have made 
an unfaroiable impresBion upon Harrv. 

" And what is most beautiful of al^" be 
continued, after a short pause, "is, that 
after a course of tour years, we papila of 
Jove alnnd at a loss, if a case oceura to ua 
which we had not previously met with &1 
the boaniing-Bchool." 

" Your language becomes pointed and of- 
fensive," Etamnicred Harry, somewhat em- 
barrassed. " Will you 'amphfy" youras- 
eertion, as our college preaident uaed to »y f" 

" Tliat's easily done," smiled Erwin ; 
" look ai yourself in the mirror, and your 
image amplifies my assertion. Thare yon 
sit sighin?, langaiahing, lost in a chaoa of 
dreams. You have apent a whole da^ 
with a girl on an island ; Bailed up r 
> half of Lake George ; an ' 






nela, together with W«itbar 
man GoSthe ? For finir yr v' 
Amor, we may eay — and- -'' tfrth »«■ 
merits to ba inserted in .ji*>fb<hiar 

" Bat, Enrin, how ■■;?j,'li» han- 
continued Harry, ■-'^'^mac^ Major 

- Whit con!d I T "-fA^td' by Mur- 
maledelicaevaf j-^^iff 
ity, Erwin, wW V*^ .,^ 'he college 
tender.hannS' (J^y^^'^/f out of lash- 

tion and r '?,);-C^'^f*belowoitrciiK- 
uttercd h ,-,,>,V«*"'ttoi d'J Jackson! 
wniahin ' '>,;;, '%■"'= "'' '*"* *^" "' 
•omell- '■^,''^ii'"Labi!y^ thoce things. 
wool'' ''''fii' "'L '^y '^°- H«'°e'n''er 
Err ''>"'' , _w of Harry evinced how 
XT ^V»to»"«l by these con. 

' ^^^S**" expenses of yoar 
fl^ "Jjetfon r aaked Erwin, yawn- 

I"** j^giB^ dollars ; I had just twenty 

i^Siifs 1"*'''" ''^P''*'' Erwin— "very 

"''( niu*! confess. It's high time that 

aB*^' like yoa under my protection, else 

1^1 ^uander your money like an ass, 

j^Ljoy a* "I' ^^' thistles and briers." 

«^jut. Erwin !" now cried Harry, jump. 

. f„ni his seal; "'pon honor! yon pro- 

'Jgi to great lenjflhs with me in language. 

jjojou think i'm nnegro! 'pon honor, you 

^art not think " 

"Are you aigre V yawned the dandy, 
trbo, among other praiseworthy thii^, had 
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vogue. We. ihe exisiinjr, are perfectly 
enamored with old llettemich. He's our 
We drink delicate Johannisbereer, 
. ilyforthesakeof old Met- 
temich and hia glorious principles. By the 
by, jon must take a few lessons of Thorn- 
ton—a splendid fellow this Thornton." 
"Who is her" 

The college senior regarded the nnfortu- 
:te junior with eyee e.vpressive of aston- 

■' "Pon honor, Harry, you are more rus- 
licaJ than I antlcipaied. Wbat ! not to know 
Thornton! to know nothing of him? Where 
in this world have you been .' Amnng what 
Holteiitols, Algerines, CossBcks, and Tripo- 
litans, have you lived for the past seven 
weeks, that you know nothing of the new 
emperor of fashion, which our Eriiajinic 
mother consigned to her daughter, with the 
laudable commlKsi on of communicating some 
of e;ood- breeding lo this, her ple- 
beian daughter, enlightening her on hopes 
le; on the sauces of her canvas-back 
venison, oysters and turtles ; on the 
for her throat, and on the form of 
government wherewith to burden her youth- 
lul shoulders? To know nothine'of all 
■ at ! Queer, verv queer ! It's hardly con- 
ivable in a youi}i of twenlv-iwn. for four 
years apupil of the venerable Alma Mater 
illed VaJe College, and just restored to his 
■ai pa and beloved ma! Not to know 
at the embassador for the emancipation 
of these United Slates, has landed on the 
wharves of our Manhattan city, with the 
noble resolution of transforming us into 
other beings; lliat he is an English noble- 
man 01 the purest water — a maii of belles- 
lettrea; in short, the most splendid fellow 
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* has landed on our shores for this many 

' irony was somewhat strong and 
Harry quivered again, bit his lips, 
'I hke one about to burst out in 
But the scoffing dandy was a 
\ an acknowledged fashion- 
one year older than himself, 
ble only takes insults from 
^wn age. Erwin, with 
' his superiority, con- 

^ tell you — though 
.-, of a certain aoe ; but 
.aches, and imperisu, very 
good. Sir Bradshaw is becom- 
our New-Yorkers, perhaps a little 
.dt ; but he changes his dress four times 
-1 diem : always in full dress, even when 
dining alone. It*san attribute of self-es- 
teem, he says. He absolutely refuses to 
dine at our tables d'hote; it's disgraceful 
^a man conscious of his dignity ; degrading 
to come in contact with persons with whom 
one has nothing in common, but the satis- 
faction of an animal want. That's what 
he says. You ought to hear him speak of 
Uie people ; he hnds them abominable. All 
is wood for nothing among us save our ma- 
deira. They have given him a few dinners 
at Delmonico*s — quasi taking lessons of 
him ; though they are somewhat expensive 
lessons — a couple of hundred dollars each. 
He drinks nothing but madeira and Johan- 
nisberger of '34.'* 

" That is in America ; at home in his old 
England, he drinks whaX he can get," in- 
serted Harry. 

Erwin appeared not to have heard the 
malicious remark. 

*' Johannisberger is all the go in Eng- 
land," he continued ; " it 's the wine of the 
tones. He is a splendid fellow ; our ex- 
ifltences are all entiii for him— actually tear 
him to pieces. He is about to write a book.'* 

« Well, then, may Heaven be merciful 
unto him !" exclaimed Harry. 

" Why, Harry ?*» asked the other. " The 
wishes of all the good are on his side. We 
aie heartily tired with our democracy— -mob- 
ocracy, rather. He comes quite apropos, nay, 
enire nous ; our existences ^ve him a call 
liirough their friends in old England ; mais 
entre rums, we need his assistance in giving 
the death-blow to our mobocracy. Ail the 
good agree with him. He '11 receive, hew- 
ever, a few cuts in our daylies for the 
sake of blinding the eyes of the million, 
but '* 

** But you must excuse me, Erwin, for 
disapproving of these combiiiatioiis with the 
enemies of our Qountry." 



These words were spoken in a manner 
which threatened to disconcert the ftMhkm- 
able a little. 

** Who are our enemies .'" replied the 
dandy, not without some vehemence—" who 
are our enemies/ Really, you spi»k strange- 
ly for a pupil of the Alma Mater. I hope, 
however, the heavy notions of your pa—- 
those ^pTuidfatherly notions of patriotism 
and national pride of your pa — (it *s excuse* 
ble in him,) but for a young man of fash- 
ion ! Queer enough, 'pon my word ! I 
tell you, tbey are our enemies who limit 
our possessions — the Jacksons, with their 
train — the Bentons;^-our friends, the Louis 
Philippes, the Mettemichs, the Welling- 
tons, tne Peels, the Barings ; in short, the 
friends of a bank.'* 

" Let the subject drop," replied Harry, in 
a very sober, even ill-humored tone ; '* let 
it drop." 

*' But, Harry, it 's not fashionable !** re- 
marked Erwin, vehemently; « 'pon honor, 
't is not. You would disgrace yourself by 
uttering a single word of those old testa- 
mentary prejudices; none of our existen- 
ces woula acknowled^you, 'pon honor !"* 

" Well, then, they will not,** replied Harry. 
T would not renounce my principles for all 
the existences of this world.** 

These words were expressed in a cool, 
collected, and decided manner. Erwin re- 
garded his fnend for an instant with pier- 
cing eyes, and then replied : 

" As you please, Harry ; my intentione 
with you were good, but if you reject them 
— we live in a free country." 

" So we do," replied Harry, seriously. 

"Oh! a glorious life!" interrupted Er- 
win, with a scornful laugh. " A glorious 
life ! in which not a week passes without 
windows being smashed by oar workie»^ 
our houses demolished — oar banks broken 
open." 

" You bank men have deserved it," re- 
plied Harry, with vehemence — ** fully de- 
served it through your measures, which 
would have deprived us at last of all gov- 
ernment, and spread a paper net over the 
entire Union. King, of Geoigia, is right 
when he says, < more hairs of our republic 
have been blanched within the last seven 
years, than a century should have accom- 
plished;' it has become older by a cen- 
tury." 

" But for whom were these words ?" ex- 
claimed Erwin, triumphantly ; " for whom 
but the old general and his cabinet, and 
his creature, our Dutch tavern ofisprtn^, 
and prenent incumbent 1 You grow very 
queer, Harry, *pon honor I" 

Erwin jumped up, divested himself of 
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ed the rocky promontory ; left the tilbury, 
Arbaces, and Cato at Caldwell's, and de- 
scended the lake by steam ; branched off to 
Ticonderoga and Montreal, and then steer- 
ed for Quebec. There I viewed the forti- 
fications, heard the military band; (sub- 
lime music !) visited the governor's man- 
afon — every one of our grandees in Bowling 
Green lives in greater splendor — ^beggarly, 
the whol<»! I saw, also, the instalment 
of a nun — very ugly creatures these nuns 
— « horrible dress. I returned, and suc- 
ceeded in escaping with the loss of one- 
half of my bnggage, and two-thirds of the 
contents of my wallet ; was horribly cheat- 
ed and robbed. Real robbers, those Cana- 
dians, the most inveterate gang of rascals 
upon the face of the jglobe !" 

Here he smiled at his own sayings ; while 
Erwin assumed a very grave countenance, 
and remarked somewhat abruptly : 

«♦ Please divest your future phraseology 
of such words as you uttered last ; they are 
out of fashion.*' 

•• Out of fashion I" cried Harry, with as- 
tonishment ; " then the good lady Fashion 
has changed her tune ? But she has han- 
dled old Jackson severely through Major 
Downing; it was even published by Mur- 
ray, in Ix)ndon.*** 

" Bah ! old stories," replied the college 
chum — *' old stories, entirely out of fash- 
ion. It*s out of tune among the existences 
to speak of old Jackson — it's below our dig- 
nity ; a vulgar chap, that old Jackson ! 
We speak but very little of the affiurs at 
Washington; we are above those things. 
Webster, perhaps, may do. Remember 
that.'' 

The grateful mien of Harnr evinced how 
much he felt himself flattered by these con- 
fidential communications. 

•* And what were the expenses of your 
larks in the vacation ?" asked Erwin, yawn- 

IQg. 

^ ■< A thousand dollars ; I had just twenty 
left of a thousand." 
« That's queer," replied Erwin — ^**very 

?ueer, I must confess. It's high time that 
again take you imder my protection, else 
you'll squander your money like an ass, 
and enjoy as an ass, thistles and briers." 

** But, Erwin !" now cried Harry, jump- 
ing from his seat ; " *pon honor ! you pro- 
ceed to great lengths with me in language. 
Do you think I'm a negro ? 'pon honor, you 
most not think " 

••Are you aigreV^ yawned the dandy, 
who, among other praiseworthy things, had 
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picked up sundry Frencl fiouriaheSy'whidi 
be knew how to apply vtith great aptitude. 
•* Are you aigre 7" he repealed, yawninij^ 
again and regarding his irritated chum. 

The latter had leaped from his chair and 
wildly watched the piazza, but the fashion- 
able word **a?^re," produced the eiect of 
oil on the troubled waters. On its repeti- 
tion he stopped, and as Erwin now took a 
second cork and destroyed it with compo- 
sure, he resumed his seat. 

" I only ask if you are aigre ? If you are, 
*pon my word ** 

•♦ 1 am not aigre" replied Harry, «* though 
your languR^ is ^culated to produce this 
state of feeling in one." 

" This tune is fashionable, Harry," as- 
serted the dandy — ** latest fashion ; high 
despotism all the go, 'pon honor ! Peace 
and a happy transition to our democracy ! 
With gigantic steps we approach a better 
state cTf things. Old Mettemich is now en 
vogue. We, the existing, are perfectly 
enamored with old Mettemich. tie's our 
man ! We drink delicate Jobannisbeiser, 
par eminence^ only for the sake of old Met- 
temich and his glorious principles. By the 
by, yon must take a few lessons of Thorn- 
ton — a splendid fellow this Thornton." 

«• Who is he r 

The college senior regarded the unfortu- 
nate junior with eyes expressive of aston* 
ishment, contempt, and compaf>fiion. 

" 'Pon honor, Harry, you are more rus- 
tical than I anticipated. What ! not to know 
Thornton ! to know nothing of him ? Where 
in this world have you been ? Amoogwhat 
Hottentots, Algerines, Cossacks, andTripo- 
litans, have you lived for the past seven 
weeks, that you know nothing of the new 
einperor of fashion, which our Britannic 
mother consigned to her daughter, with the 
laudable commission of communjcating some 
mdiments of good-breeding to this, her pie- 
beian daughter, enligbtenmg her on hopes 
and love ; on the sauces of her canvas-back 
ducks, venison, 03nster8 and turtles ; on the 
wines for her throat, and on the form of 
government wherewith to burden her youth- 
ful shoulders? To know nothing of all 
that ! Queer, very queer ! It's hardly con- 
ceivable in a youth of twenty-two, for four 
years a pupil of the venerable Alma Mater 
called Yale College, and just restored to his 
dear pa and beloved ma! Not to know 
that the embassador for the emancipation 
of these United States, has landed on the 
wharves of our Manhattan city, with the 
noble resolution of transforming us into 
other beings ; that he is an Engnsh noble- 
man ot the purest water — a man of belles- 
lettres.; in shcMTt, the. m06t splendid feilo>r 
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tbttt has landed on our shores for this many 
a year?* 

This irony was somewhat strong and 
lengthy ; Harry quivered again» bit his lips, 
and looked like one about to burst out in 
indignation. But the scoffing dandy was a 
college senior, an acknowledged fashion- 
able^ and about one year older than himself. 
The true fashionable only takes insults from 
individuals of his-own age. Erwin, with 
the consciousness of his superiority, con- 
tinued freely : 

" A splendid fellow, f tell you — though 
a little worn, that is, of a certain aoe ; but 
whiskers, mustaches, and imperial, very 
^ood ; teeth good. Sir Bradshaw is becom- 
mg, for our New-Yorkers, perhaps a little 
too flat ; but he changes his dress four times 

Ser diem : always in full dress, even when 
ining alone. It's an attribute of self-es- 
teem, he says. He absolutely refuses to 
dine at our tables d'hote; it's disgraceful 
for a man conscious of his dignity ; degrading 
to come in contact with persons with whom 
one has. nothing in common, but the satis- 
faction of an animal want That's what 
he says. You ought to hear him speak of 
the people ; he iinds them abominable. All 
is good for nothing among us save our ma- 
deira. They have given him a few dinners 
at Delmonico*s — quasi taking lessons of 
him ; though they are somewhat expensive 
lessons — a couple of hundred dollars each. 
He drinks nothing but madeira and Johan- 
nisberger of '34." 

" That is in America ; at home in his old 
England, he drinks what he can get," in- 
serted Harry. 

Elrwin appeared not to have heard the 
malicious remark. 

** Johannisberger is all the go in Eng- 
land," he continued ; " it 's the wine of the 
tones. He is a splendid fellow ; our ex- 
istences are all enteiS for him — actually tear 
him to pieces. He is about to write a book." 

" Well, then, may Heaven be merciful 
unto him !" exclaimed Harry. 

" Why, Harry ?" asked the other. «• The 
wishes of all the good are on his side. We 
ane heartily tired with our democracy — ^mob- 
ocracy, rather. He comes quite apropos, nay, 
erUre nous ; our existences gave him a call 
through their friends in old England ; mats 
entre rums, we need his assistance in giving 
the death-blow to our mobocracy. All the 
good agree witli him. He '11 receive, how- 
ever, a few cuts in our daylies for the 
sake of blinding the eyes of the million, 
but " 

** But you must excuse me, Elrwin, for 
disapproiring of these combiuations with the 
enemies of our Qountry." 



These words were spoken in a manner 
which threatened to disconcert the ksbion* 
able a little. 

" Who are our enemies .'* replied th« 
dandy, not without some vehemence—** who 
are our enemies/ Really, you speak strange- 
ly for a pupil of the Alma Mater. I hope* 
however, the heavy notions of your p&— 
those ^pTuidfatherly notions of patriotism 
and national pride of your pa — (it 's excusa- 
ble in him,) but for a young man of fash- 
ion ! Queer enough, 'pon my word I I 
tell you, tbey are our enemies who limit 
our possessions — the Jacksons, with their 
train — theBentons;^-our friends, the Louis 
PhUippes, the Mettemichs, the Welling- 
tons, the Peels, the Barings ; in short, the 
friends of a bank.'* 

" Let the subject drop," replied Harry, in 
a very sober, even ill-humored tone ; ** let 
it drop." 

** But, Harry, it 's not fashionable !** re- 
marked Erwin, vehemently; •• 'pon honor, 
't is not. You would disgrace yourself by 
uttering a single word of those old testa- 
mentary prejudices; none of our existen- 
ces would acknowledge you, *pon honor V* 

** Well, then, they will not," replied Harry. 
T would not renounce my principles for all 
the existences of this world.** 

These words were expressed in a cool, 
collected, and decided manner. Erwin rs- 
garded his fr^'end for an instant with pier- 
cing eyes, and then replied : 

•* As you please, Harry ; my intentioni 
with you were good, but if you reject them 
— we live in a iree country." 

*« So we do," replied Harry, seriously. 

** Oh ! a glorious life!" mtemipted Er- 
win, with a scornful laugh. <* A glorious 
life ! in which not a week passes without 
windows being smashed by oar workie»— 
our houses demolished — our banks broken 
open." 

*' You bank men have deserved it," re- 
plied Harry, with vehemence — ** fully de- 
served it through your measures, which 
would have deprived us at last of all gov- 
ernment, and spread a paper net over the 
entire Union. King, of Georgia, is right 
when he says, * more hairs of our republic 
have been blanched within the last seven 
years, than a century should have accom- 
plished ;' it has become older by a cen- 
tury." 

** But for whom were these words ?" ex- 
claimed Erwin, triumphantly ; " for whom 
but the old general and his cabinet, and 
his creature, our Dutch tavern offspring, 
and present incumbent 1 You grow very 
queer, Harry, *pon honor !" 

Erwin juipped up, divested himself of 
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his dressing-gown, seized his coat from 
the sofiBi and put it on. 

•• What do you mean now, Erwin ?" ex- 
claimed Harry, astonished, and also leav- 
ing his seat ; " you will not, I hope " 

■*My business is down at Cozzens's 
hotel, Harry,'* replied Erwin, as cool as a 
cucumber. "Some decent girls are be- 
low ; it's high time ; the moon is up !" 

** But you promised to spend a few days 
with me !'* 

** Bah ! I promised it half and half; but 
that was seven weeks ago. Now it's im- 
possible for me, I 'm bound for Saratoga ; 
and besides, what should I do here ? See 
the frisking of your lambs, hear the songs 
of your birds, the sound of your scythes, 
and listen to your grandfatherly prin- 
ciples V 

** For Saratoga !" cried Harry, thought- 
fully; « for Saratoga !" 

" Ay, for Saratoga-— for Saratoga ; and 
I'd take you along with me, but 1 see you 
have other plans. 

'* And what plans should I have ?" cried 
Harry. 

** Oh ! the good plans of seating your- 
self in the shade of your vines and fig-trees, 
or rather your walnut and horse-chest- 
nut trees. You can accompany, at early 
day, your pa and old Pharaoh Tibull to the 
fields or gardens, where now the summer 
pippins are ripening ; 3rou can enjoy ham 
ana eggs for dinner — afresh meat Mondays 
and Thursdays — a fowl and cider for Sun- 
day ; you can ride to church, on Sundays, 
in state ; and you can wait on the belles of 
Orange county. All these duties, punc- 
tually performed, will qualify a man, with- 
in two years, for a democratic candidate 
for the Assembly, and then a seat in Con- 
gress is the inevitable result" 

*• Scoff as you please !" exclaimed Harry, 
mournfully, •* but banish all thought of de- 
parting hence for a week, at least ; 'pon 
honor, I should die off! I should not 
know what to do with myself in my tedious 
sovereignty ; 'pon honor, I 'd be tempted 

•* Tempted to what ?" asked the dandy, 
smiling. 

'* Resign the key of the old rat's-nest 
into the hands of Pharaoh, and to accom- 
pany you." 

** Why, Harry !" scoffed Erwin, think of 
the mortification of pa and ma, at finding 
their confidence in you thus abused, and 
you acrain squandering money, instead of 
forwarding per market -boat whole barrels 
of' pippins. Ppor devil Erwin would reap all 
the bIame-^b(B branded as a seducer ! No, 
Hfury, reiq&iii ^erp fnd enjoy yourselfl 



What more can yo9 desire, as Horace 
says, than horses for riding, forests for 
hunting, the river for catching fish and 
crabs ? How delightful 't will be for you 
to fish by moonlight ; and then, with your 
lively imagination, to conjure your mcog- 
nita between the rocks and foliage ! Had 
I your control over four horses, two thou- 
sand acres, woods, fields, meadows, gar- 
dens, houses, etc., 'pon my word, Harry 

"Insupportable!" cried Harry. "Will 
you certainly depart ?" 

"'Pon my word !" assured Erwin. ** I 
proceed to Albany to-morrow ; from thence 
to Troy, where I have some business at 
the land-office ; and hope on Tuesday to 
be at the Mecca of our faithful fashion- 
ables." 

Harry violently paced the piazza, on 
hearing these words of the dandy. 

" The old folks," he muttered half to 
himself, " are with the patroon — ^won't re- 
turn under a week — a week — the con- 
tinued driving, riding, hunting, fishing, 
eating, drinking, killing! — Erwin !" he ex- 
claimed aloud, " if you go, 'pon my word, 

" What ?" asked Erwin, raising his pal- 
metto sombrero^ and twisting his left curl 
into the favorite wave-like form. 

" Tell me, do you anticipate anything 
lovely at Saratoga ?" asked Harry. 

" Silly question that Here we are, on 
the 7th of August, and you ask if Saratoga 
contains anything lovely ! One sees that 
you are not of the initiated. I tell you, the 
existences are there ! the cream of New- 
York ! existences of the Southeast and 
West ! the quintessence of good society !" 

"'T is foolish for me to pine here on my 
cliff," said Harry. 

"Put on your patience!" scofied Erwin. 
" However, even the sovereignty of a week, 
which is before you with au its joys ; the 
tea-parties below at Cozzens's hotel ; the 
excursions above to West-Point; the 
cadets within " 

" H'arms ."* added Harry. 

•* I've told you once," Erwin reproached 
him, " it's out of fashion to say h'arms — 
armes is the latest style." 

"LetarTTicsand Varms go to the mischief!"" 
impatiently cried Harry ; " rather tell me, am 
the girls handsome ?* 

«* Very pretty, 'pon honor !'* assured Er- 
win. " The pearls, roses, lilies, with whom: 
we conversed during the sophomore years,, 
in the cool grottos of New-Haven, rll not 
particularize any, especially not a certain 
Isabella, who, seven week» ago" — he pull- 
ed on his kid glove. " At thai time, now* 
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ever, tlie ii^eosnUa had not yet made her ap- 
pearance. I Know, Harry, you are a youth 
of taste, with a delight for the beautiful ; 
but as resards the realm of fashion and 
beauty, which will be established in the 
coming week in the sandy deserts of Sara- 
toga — there will be one there to whom, Til 
bet a thousand dollars, you will award the 
palm of beauty, even in preference to your 
incognita.^* 

"Who is she ? what is she ?'* asked 
Harry, vehemently seizing his friend's 
hand. 

" Leave me — if s unpleasant — ^not fashion- 
able,'* cried. the delicate Erwin, gracefully 
winding himself from his friend. "And 
why should I burden your heart ? You see 
in me your prudent friend — ^your loving 
cousin — ^your thoughtful collie senior, who 
would dislike to make any difficulty between 
you and your pa and ma. Remain at home, 
govern your black vassals, and be a dutiful 
son, such as your pa desires. I would not 
appear a seducer in the eyes of your ma for 
all the world." 

•* Peace to your tongue I" interrupted Har- 
ry, with impatience. ** Peace, I tell you ! 
We speak of your belle, of whom you say 
that she exceeds my incognita. I tell you, 
the brushes of Raphael and Titian have 
conjured upon their canvas no such efful- 
gent tints, as nature upon those beautiful 
cheeks. Oh, what fire ! what sweet, lan- 
guishing fire in her eyes ! She is a trans- 
cendent being, and could I only anticipate 
i»» 

** And peace," replied the fashionable, 
** to your enthusiastic speeches, which may 
do for dandies, but should never escape the 
tongue of a man who makes the slightest 
claim to manners. It absolutely evinces 
bad manners — very bad, this language, 'pon 
my word. *Neat' and 'pretty' are all 
wnereby an Englishman expresses his plea- 
sure, while 'odd' and * queer' are his only 
expressions of die^ust. A ' neat girl ' is the 
sum total of all charms ; an * odd young 
man,' the quintessence of coarseness and 
vulgarity. All savoring of feeling, senti- 
mentality, or fashion, absolutely evinces 
bad breeding." 

This precious lecture had been consider- 
ably increased in importance, by the decisive 
pulling on of the second glove, and a hur- 
ried twist of the whiskers, though Harry 
hardly required this extra stimulus. His 
soul was already filled with great thoughts. 
The important news had opened a new 
world before him ; the veins of his brow 
swelled in anticipation of those higher en- 
joyments at Saratoga. His eyes sparkled, 
nia fMUuies partook of an elevated expres- 



sion ; a heroic resolve was evidently etrag- 
gling within him, as he paced ihe piazza 
with rapid strides. At last he approached, 
or rather boimded toward Erwin. 

" Hal I" he cried, "previous to my ac- 
quaintance with you, I was entirely igno- 
rant ; but now, I am, to confess the truth* 
a little better. You have given me drugs 
that make me love you." 

" Vulgar, Harry, very vulgar that !'* 
yawned Erwin ; *' let me hear no more of 
such vulgar expressions ; it savors of the 
tavern. Old Shakspere is absolutely out 
of fashion ; Bulwer — yes— better I" 

" Fashionable or not !" exclaimed Harry 
more vehemently, " I accompany you, Er- 
win. 'ril resign the keys of this rat's-nest 
into the hands of Pharaoh, our black major- 
domo." 

" As you please ; but I tell you, I wash 
my hands in innocence before your pa and 
ma. But since you are determined, you 
shall have a room next to mine. I've or 
dered one for you. Aunt, uncle, and cou- 
sin are there already." 

" Oh, you exquisite fellow !" cried Harry, 
" what uncle, aunt and cousin ?" 

" fiah ! what aunt, uncle, and cousin ? 
As regards the first two, they might for 

aught 1 care be But the latter — ah I 

Harry !" he crijed, while his eyes sparkled, 
and his whole being assumed an animated 
expression, ** ah ! Harry ! 1 tell you she's 
the crown of our belles! A * pretty girl,* 
'pon honor !" and he sighed. 

" I'm anxious of witnessing your taste !" 
exclaimed Harry. 

" By the by," interrupted Erwin, " how 
stands the circulating medium?" 

" Oh ! 1 forgot that!" cried Harry, jiunp- 
ing up and striking his forehead with his 
fist. *» Diana! Diana!" 

A ncorrcss came running from tho small 
er dwelling. 

" Dianat a light quickly !" 

" So you've chanjred Dinah to Diana ?" 
laughed Erwin. "Not so bad, though a 
homely Diana." 

Diana brought the light ; Harry snatch- 
ed it from her hand, and hastened within 
doors. The dandy listened with some im- 
patience. 

" What do you think of five hundred 
dollars ?" cried Harry from the window. 

" For a fortnight it may suffice." 

** And then my uncle will help !" 

replied Harry, cheerfully bounding out of 
the house. 

»« Well, that's settled," exclaimed Er- 
win ; ** but your wardrobe and toilet ? 
You must take pains, 'pon my word, Har» 
ry!" 
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** I employ Higginbottom," replied Har- 
ry, with confidence. 

** 1 patronize," rejoined Erwin, with dig- 
nity, '* Longbottom, for coats, Twaddle, 
for inexpressibles, Loraine, for cravats, 
Swiftsticn, for vests. My essences, ex- 
tracts and creams, I take of Hyacinthe. 

" My last bill with Hyacinthe amounts 
to two hundred dollars !" assured Harry. 

"Have you 'creme de SiamV*' asked 
Erwin, witii importance. 

** I have !" answered Harry, joyfully. 

** Well, then we can cheerfully enter on 
our campaign. And the horses and car- 
riage V 

'* Arbaces is still a little fatigued with 
my desperate journey ; but Araspes Is in 
superb condition." 

" Both must enter the field ; there are 
four of us, our jockeys included; four 
stowed away in a tilbury, would be queer 
enough ! One-horse vehicles are alto- 
gether vulgar. Take your coach, you'll 
arrive on Tuesday at Trov's classic nead- 
quarters, with Titus ; and on Wednesday 
we triumphantly enter Saratoga." 

"Thus shall it be !" cried Harry, with 
inspiration. Erwin nodded condescend- 
ingly, and then stretched forth his hand 
for a ffood-night 

" But, must you really depart ? Can 
you not grant me this little sacrifice of 
spending the night ?" 

" Stupid Harry !" replied Erwin ; « ab- 
surd to presume such a thing, when you 
hear that tolerable girls are l^low, at Coz. 
zens*s. IVe made a sacrifice to dine with 
you, and that must suffice.'* 

** Well !" exclaimed Harry. 

" You pack up, and attend to the horses 
and coach," directed Erwin ; " see that all 
is in order, that we can enter with eclat ; 
and we'll open our campaign splendidly." 

*• Yes, thrfl we will !" exclaimed Harry, 
"splendidly." 

" Good-bye," said Erwin ; " wish me 
success, and a good-nitrht! The moon 
shines brightly, the mountain tops bend 
placidly toward us ; I would also that one 
of the rural fairies would bend over my 
path." 

" Grood-night," exclaimed Harry, " good- 
night." 

And both separated; the one for Coz- 
zens's Hotel, for the tolerable girls ; the 
other for the rat's-nest, as he was pleased 
to style the venerable mansion of nis an- 
cestors, to search for the coats, the inex- 
pressibles, the cravats, creams, essences, 
and perfumes, to prepare for the grand 
campaign. The moon shone brightly, the 
Uundacape glistened in a silvery veU, the 



zephyrs breathed mildly ; but thf girii M 
Cozzens's Hotel had taken sach fM«ee«- 
sion of the brains of both, that they doubts 
less for this night had room for no more. 



CHAPTER TTI. 

THE TWO DANDIES AT SARATOGA. 

Peecisely at six o'clock, p. m., on the 
ninth of August, Arbaces and Araspes 
dragged the splendid coach over the last 
sandy mound that separates fashionable 
Saratoga from the surrounding pine woods. 
In it were the two exquisites, in light sum- 
mer coats, light>-brown morocco pumps, 
and palmetto sombreros, cooled with fana 
of peacock feathers handled by Ganymede 
and Cato, their black jockeys, who, clad 
in snow-white garments, tlieir ebony faces 
and woolly pates shaded by palm-leaf hats, 
had been commissioned to repel the laeat 
from their young masters. The whole 
presented an appearance, though not new, 
still noble and interesting, ana the more 
so, by the attitude of Harry, who supported 
his heaving breast by his delicately gloved 
fingers, while he panted for breath. The 
thermometer stood at 98° in the shade ; 
and for the last three hours they had 
ploughed tlirough a succession of sandy 
deserts and clouds of dust, to the great an- 
noyance and danger of their delicate com- 
plexions. 

It is not at all surprising, that these 
troubles should put poor Harry out of 
tune ; impatiently he moved to and fro on 
his seat, and not even the sight of far-fam- 
ed Saratoga could restore his serenity, 
though it now rose fully before him, glis. 
tening in all its array, with its trees, its 
shrubbery, and its hotels. The buildings, 
with their varied orders of architecture — 
half Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Gothic, with 
their piazzas, constructed by Messrs. Long 
and Strong, were rapidly glanced over, tin 
his impatient eye rested upon the lofty, 
and ne\yly-painted Congress Hall, with its 
long piazzas, galleries, and bachelor's 
wing — the terminus of their journey ; but 
which, unfortunately, was some hundreds 
of paces distant. Harry, in his impa- 
tience, seized the reins, and raised the 
whip to put Araspes and Arbaces on the trot. 

Erwin interrupted his friend, and mo- 
tioned to him significantly to check his 
movements. WiUi the lorgnon at his eye, 
he closely surveyed the piazza of the hotel. 
Hi« features began to change wid assiuno 
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greater confidence ; a certain antici])aticm 
of comfort began to be depicted upon 
them ; he reflected a moment, then lower- 
ed his hand, moved his sombrero to an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees over his left ear, 
took the reins from the hand of the impa- 
tient Harry, and raising tliem to the third 
button-hole, he sank in graceful noncha- 
lance into the comer of the coach, and 
then said : 

^ Let them walk, Harry, let them walk ! 
the poor beasts !" he remarked kindly. 
^ Arbaces and Araspes present a pitiful ap- 
pearance — they can hardly raise their feet 
in this sandy ocean. I always draw up on 
a walk before a hotel. It is vulgar to ap- 
proach it on a gallop, like a thirsty farmer 
who has been out of sight of his rum bot- 
tle for a week." 

"But the heat is insupportable," said 
Harry, *'and think of our complexions; 
my face and brain are glowing !'* 

" In the four chambers of my brain, I 
heai it rattling and ilying !" replied Er- 
wm, good-hurnoredly ; " but console your- 
self, our creme de Siam and essence de 
Japan produce miracles." 

" Heaven grant it ! We must instantly 
hasten to our toilet I" 

" Only appear a little more nonchalant,** 
admonished Erwin, "and banish such 
steady looks, and glance your eyes more 
quickly over the people, as if doubtful 
whether anything could be found among 
the two-legged race, which would be plea- 
sing to our refined taste for the coming 
week. The eyes and lorgnons on the 
piazza are directed toward us ; pick up — 
the first impression is always the most 
lasting — much depends on the first im- 
pression, 'pon honor ! Remember your 
elevated calling !" 

And thus saying, he resumed his cor- 
ner, tiie lorgnon half raised in one hand, 
the reins in the other. He presented a 
truly magnificent appearance, as, with 
sublime indifference, and high self-conceit 
in all his features, casting his eyes, with 
an independent look, upon those around, 
he approached the colonnade of Congress 
Hall, slowly, and triumphantly. Harry 
was a mere bungler, as compared wirlPEr- 
win, his master. However, he also at- 
tempted to cast indifllbrent looks, but they 
always terminated in downright gazes. 
Every white or pink dress glittering be- 
tween the columns of the piazza discon- 
certed him, and then.be rather stared than 
twiQ^ed. He was evidently a novice, in 
whom everything in the shape of a heaving 
bosom caused terrible emottons. Bat fdr- 
tonately several riders, on horseback and 



in carriages, came drivinff up the sandy 

road, passingthem both en the right and left; 
their careless, haoghty looks aroused the 
pride of the young man to even a higher 
degree than that of his college chum. Hi6 
now assumed an attitude or dignity, not 
much short of that exhibited by Erwiii. 

They bad now reached the main piazza 
of Congress Hall, which was crowded with 
elegant beaux and belles, fluttering and 
rustling to and fro, a charmingly interesting 
spectacle. The arrival of the two fashion- 
ables seemed to create some sensation, for a 
number of lorgnons were raised by their 
owners, who at first evinced little more 
than careless curiosity, but soon betrayed 
an interest, pleasing even to Erwin. And 
indeed their appearance, though not remark- 
ably strange, was calculated to produce a 
sensation. Their horses, though much fa- 
tigued, were superb ; their harness, though 
dusty, was neatly and richly decorated 
with gold. Erwin's attitude, so incompar- 
able S)0ve all blemish — a real chrf d'oeuvre 
of attitudes ! his lorgnon half raised, the 
reins carelessly held ; the two jockeys, busy 
with all their might, fanning air upon the 
heated brows of the exquisites ; the ervsem^ 
ble of their appearance was possessed of the 
je ne sais quoi — to use a fashionable ex- 
pression — that could not fail to produce 
considerable sensation. Even Harry's looks 
had assumed a confident expression; his 
mien was lofty, and he sat as if conscious 
of his high dignity and elevated calling. 
More than thirty of the loveliest beings, in 
white and pink, lilac and pale ^reen, light 
blue and crimson, had raised their lorgnons 
with eager desire. Harry's heart began to 
beat, a feeling of delight overcame him, and 
he sat as a demigod, so that Erwin whis- 
pered to him the words of Napoleon : 

** Harry, I am satisfied with you !" 

At this moment the coach stopped before 
the door. 

A dozen of the most elega.nt butterflies 
approached, frisking and tripping, with 
pleasure in their countenances aiid merri- 
ment in every motion. 

*♦ Erwin !" whispered a sweet voice, 
whose inexpressibles bespoke him to be 
of the male sex. 

" Dish !" sounded from a secondly with 
inexpressible loveliness. 

«* Have made a long delay !" came from 
the throat of a third. 

« A neat equipage that r'asauredafourtlL 

frankly. 

But Erwin sat as a ruler, examiniru^ and 
passing his eye quickly over the toi{et$ ql 
fliose approaching him, with' that indsitivi^ 
manner which we should style a la Napohan 
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He nodded carelessly, cast a hasty glance at 
the upper and lower end of the piazza, and 
then rose majestically from his seat. None 
of the dandies crowding around them and 
examining the carria^, dared to utter a 
word. All gazed, examined, and almost 
swsdlowed the blameless cravats, vests, and 
tro^^sersy but spoke not a word, while, on 
the other hand, they shrank from the scru- 
tinizing look he Cast upon their toilet. 

Harry looked in acmazement. Of this 
power of Erwin, and this grand position, he 
nad never dreamed. He stood, surrounded 
by admirers; the president in the White 
House, encompassed by foreign diplomatists, 
^as nothing to be compared to him. At 
last, he was pleased condescendingly to 
hand the reins to Cato, and after stretching 
himself, and with a second royal look turn- 
ing his eyes to the piazza, he jumped grace- 
fiuly from the vehicle and proceeded to- 
ward the door. 

The thirty dandies readily ma^ei room, 
turning to the right and left, simultaneously 
curling their Iocks, and feeling their cravats, 
while the exquisite approached slowly, and 
in an attitude commanding respect. 

An exquisite approached from the upper 
end of the piazza, and Erwin took two 
steps toward him, and said : " Hal !" 
•« Erwin !" answered Hal. 
And both paused, but durinc the pause, 
their looks spoke — -they were short but in- 
tuitive looks — looks piercing every seam 
and plait ; they were the looks of jealous 

Smerals, which would have been able to 
scover the slightest blemish in the rival — 
had blemishes existed — but there were 
none, as their mutually respectful coun- 
tenances evinced. 

Now Erwin extended one finger of his 
light hand toward Hal : 

** Queer, this heat, Hal !" 

" Very queer, Erwin, *pon honor !'* re- 
plied Hal. 

" Should be sent to Coventry !*' observed 
onflT of the thirty dandies. 

But the expression with which the two 
powers— for powers they surely were — re- 
garded the unfortunate speaker, bespoke 
sovereign nobility and even contempt. — 
They paused, as if meditating whether a 
further reproof of the audacious individual 
would correspond with their elevated posi- 
tion, but held it beneath their dignity. 

«• Did you invent this jacket, Erwin ?*' 
asked Hal, now viewing with trie eager- 
ness the ele^t cut of the jacket 

«* Not entirely; the design ip taken from 
the latest hunting-dress of Duke Fancyton ;*' 
replied Erwin in a drawling way. 

^* Very good !" assured Hal. 



<< But how neat your trowsers ave !" re* 
plied Erwin, returning the compliment with 
the same eagerness. " Have the oti^er ex- 
istences arrived f" he asked, with a aignifir- 
cant twinkling of the eye. 

*< Saratoga is in its bloom !" replied Hal,, 
with dignity ; " but Wincliff is absent !" he; 
added in a disappointed tone< 

«* Two lions- will suffice !'* exclaimed 
Erwin. 

Hal joined him with an aristocratic bow 
of his head. 

During this grave conversation of these 
dandy-lions — for such they were — the 
breathless attention with whieh the thhtj 
delicate, fragrant, and elegantly curled and 
laced beings listened to the two oracles,, 
evidently proved that they bore the pedm in: 
the cut of their jackets and trowsers,. and! 
in the tying of their cravats. Harry stoedi 
incapable of uttering a word. 

Erwin then was one of the dandy- 
princes, one of the great triumvirs, who- 
governed the youthful bachelor-world of 
New- York. He could have risen to this 
highest degree of power, to this triumvirate, 
only during the last few weeks, though 
none could doubt his present indisputable 
claim to the sceptre. The more than broth- 
erly, and almost familiar footing on wbichii 
he stood with the famed Hal Kingsby^ 
dispersed every shadow of doubt. Harry 
was almost beside himself with amazement.. 
Erwin roused him from his deep thoughts. 
«« Hal, allow me to introduce to you my 
cousin and college chum — Harry — Hal — 
Existency.*' 

The existency cast a sharp but kindly 
animating look upon Harry, and deigned 
him two of his fingers. 

"A good pattern, sir!" he spoke withs 
dignity — « imitate it, eir ! there's hope„ 
much hope— you may arrive at distinction* 
sir !" 

Harry stood abashed by so much kind- 
ness. 
" Much news ?*• interrupted Erwin. 
"£emarkable," replied Eingsby, yawn- 

" A convpr?fjfi'on .^* asked Erwin, in the 
same laconic coniidential tone. 

"Ctrtainly!" replied Hal. 

He now rested his gloved finders on the 
arm of the triumvir, "and drew him toward 
the gallery. Their communication must 
have been of the utmost secrecy and im- 
portance, for none of the dandies ventiued 
t6 follow them. 

Breathless they remained, in silent admi-* 
ration of the two, as they stood, apparently 
criticising each other*s dress with occasional 
nods of approbation. But when flie twd 
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trimiiTirt entered the gallery, the dandies 
grew more bold and sociable; they ear- 
rounded Harry, and pronounced his jacket 
also ** sublime." Harry sm^ed complaisant- 
\y. It was an important moment, and he felt 
it ; a moment decisive of his position during 
the coming week. However, his new ac- 
quaintances could be no existences, else 
they would have applied to his jacket the 
epithet *' neat ;" besides, Erwin had darted 
at them, on his departure, one of those 
sneering, perfidious looks, through which 
he knew how to speak so clearly. Yet, 
novice as he was in the realm of fashion, 
and taking but half the meaning of his mas- 
ter, the elegants appeared such pretty crea- 
tures — the most friendly and merry beings 
he had ever witnessed; he hardly recog- 
nized his countrymen in them ; the most 
obliging amiability and courtesy; not the 
least odor of tobacco or whiskey, but in- 
stead thereof an odor of roses and hya- 
cinths. There was also such a light-hearted 
and familiar manner between them — so 
much yielding to each other, that he was 
extremely pleased with them. Their praises 
of Arbaces and Araspes, also evinced that 
they were conjioisseurs of horses. 

His heart leaped with joy. He had not 
anticipated such a brilliant reception. At 
once he was — thanks to Erwin ! — hand in 
glove, as it w«re, with forty of the most 
elegant of the elegants. They prattled, 
laughed, joked, and spoke of yesterday's 
ball as a phenomenon in the ball-history of 
Saratoga. Though his toilet bore on his 
mind, yet the incidents which he thus had 
the opportunity of collecting, were too pre- 
cious to be lost ; though he stood, as it were, 
on needles, yet he listened. 

«* Truly , a phenomenon, sir !" said a black- 
haired dardy; "the ball only lasted till 
midnii^ht ! an unheard of fact ! All was in 
the best trim — suddenly^—" 

'* But the cause, Phil ?" cried a brown- 
haired chap, ** the cause ? ah ! know you 
the cause 1" 

**I'm sorry to say I do not," sighed 
Phil. " Ton honor I I M give a hundred 
dollar note " 

"* Scandal !" snickered Phil ; '' pincious 
scandal !" ^ 

" Delicious V* again snickered Bob ; ^ de- 
licious! delicious, 'pon honor! Nothing 
more so, sir. The most delicious morsel, 
to ran down one's friends ! Delightful ! 
The bliss of ffods ! The fr&grance ojf the 
sweet rose and magnolia is not more agree- 
able; it equals the scent of the orange, 
which unpreffnatos the zephyrs, and is 
tasted by all. Oh ! deliciooa icandal ! 



the most odions, and yet meet circulating 
medium !" 

The brown-haired dandy clapped hie 
gloved hands, and exclaimed : '* Scandal, 
delicious in Congress Hall — not bad at 
the Pavilion — ^none at all at the United 
States." 

"But Congress Hall — superb! splen- 
did!" snickered another. *'What were 
Congress Hall without scandal ? Bah ! 
the everlasting sameness ! dressing, break- 
fasting, dressing again, dining ; dressing 
again, tea-drinking ; dressing again, dan- 
cing and supping ; a continual rotation, a 
series of follies and flirtations. But scan- 
dal is a delicious sauce; it seasons the 
raw beef of passion, and makes it palatable. 
Give me scandal !" 

" One must be a great ignoramus," an- 
swered another, to this delicate lover of 
beef and scandal — ^^ one must be as great 
an ignoramus as Paul Pry, to imagine, 
that among ttie five hundred little bodies 
at Congress Hall, only one could be found 
preferring coquetiy to the most fragrant 
pine-apple punch. 

'* Coquetry is as the fragrance of the 
Havana — sweetly intoxicating. 'Pon my 
word, I'd not give a fig for a girl that did 
not know how to coquette a little." 

" Oh I" whispered a sixth, ** yesterday, 
in passing the grand staircase, sounds 
came to my ears — sounds, Dawton ! They 
were sounds from a real iEolian harp, so 
languishing, so softly cooing, as to fix me 
immovably to the spot. 

Harry stood as if spell-bound, unable to 
move. The dandies were engaged in such 
secret confidential effusions ; they related 
the scandal of Congress Hall in such a 
delicate manner, in such pleasing allusions 
and enigmatical hints, that Harry seemed 
filled with anticipation and delight. 

"But I tell you, Dawton," secretly 

whispered Phil, " that Mrs. A ^n is the 

true autocrat of Congress Hall — ^the crown 
—the pearl !" 

** De gustibus non est disptUandum /" 
affirmed Dawton, in a manner not to be 
contradicted ; " but I tell you, 'pon my 
word, that Miss . is the miss, par eaf- 
ceUerice — ^the crown and transcendental ! 
Superb, 'pon honor !" 

"Transcendental! superb!" cried a 
dozen voices ; " *pon honor." 

" But, hark'e !*' again whispered Phil, 
" I tell you, as she yesterday entered the 
saloon, upon the arm of her occasion, that 
is, her husband, 'pon my word, she ap- 
peared as Juno ; all were iperd&s " 

*( But Miss ," again cried Dawton, 

" Miss excels both Hebe and Veniui 
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aiid the Graces altogether. Traoflcendea- 
tal ! 'pon honor !" 

** So much is certain," cried Phil, with 
iai|iirationj ''that the two are the decided 
autocrats of Saratoga !" 

** Ah ! yesterday, at their fits eham" 
pHte /" cried an eighth. 

** Oh ! happy Erwin !" a ninth. 

At this stage of the conversation, the 
el^;ant8 were intermpted in their ecstacy 
ana delicious scandal by the arrival of a 
waiter, who, touching the exquisites some- 
what uncouthly, and passing through their 
midst, announced to Harry Sie earl^ sound 
of the tea-bell; a piece of information that 
gave to the thougtits of all a new, and to 
Harry's, an unfEivorable direction. The 
looks which were now cast on his dusty 
and sunburnt appearance ; the malicious 
expressions wherewith they contrasted 
their own toilets with that of the dusty 
new-comer, apprised him somewhat late, 
that his delay in so important a moment, 
had served not in the least to raise him in 
their estimation. All oven now avoided 
his approach, and suddenly scattered in 
every direction. Several, who had come 
in collision with him, brushed off, with 
their tender fingers, the dusty specks from 
their coats and inexpressibles. 

" The time for your toilet will be too 
short !" some exclaimed mischievously, 
even maliciously. * 

To make no toilet 1 Terrible ! It fell 
on his heart like a dead weight 

He followed the waiter with gloomy 
foreboding, who, however, did not shape 
his course for the main entrance, but lor 
a back-door of the bachelors' wing. 

Oh! how nearly related are pleasure 
andpain! 

The bachelors' wing, a species of ex- 
crescence of the famous caravansary styled 
Coneress Hall', and divided into several 
hnndreds of casements emphatically term- 
ed bed-rooms ; these are from six to ten 
feet by four to eight, with three and often 
four partitions, which, with their broad 
crevices, present a very pleasant insight 
into the proceedings of the seventh-door 
neighbor. This oachelors' wins was 
crowded to its utmost capacity on me 9th 
of August, 183-, and Noe. 85 and 86 could 
only be secured for the fashionable cam- 
paign, through the powerfnl influence of 
Erwin, the existency. To the latter of 
these apartments, Harry was now con- 
ducted. It was, however, one of the lar- 
gest rooms, full nine feet and a half by 
nearly eight; furnished with a wooden 
chair and sofa, a bed, and a mirror of seven 
laehes by five, framed in figured paper. 



As he now h^tily ai^fffoaoM the . 
to- take a preliminary view of his ontsids- 
man, a figure in the next room caught his 
eye through the erevice <^ the wooden 
partition. A man was stretched upon the 
sofa, with his face covered by a crust re- 
sembling a mask of wax ; but in which he 
easily recognized a coat of crime de Stam, 
which, apj^ed to the fieu^e in successive 
layers, had turned to a crust or mask. 
The head was enveloped in a leatliem cap, 
the hands clad up to the wrists in finger- 
less gloves. His neighbor was evidently 
engaged in an efibrt to remove the terrible 
traces of the sun's rays from his face. 

At this instant a voice was heard from 
this outstretched image : 

" Harry, are you there at last ?" 

Harry cast a morose and almost scorn- 
ful look at the speaker. . It was Erwin, 
but yet the voice was not his ; the cream 
had pasted his lips so closely together, that 
his voice was unnatural. But the valet, 
Ganymede, now staring at him, betrayed 
his master. The negro had his hands fuU 
in arranging the almond soap, brushes, 
essences, creams, and powders upon the 
chair and table. 

" Harry !" again cried the voice, " where 
are you, Harry ? Did you not see me cut- 
ting the dandies ?" 

** What ! were no existences among 
them?" asked Harry, dejectedly. 

Erwin tried to laugh, but in vain ; the 
cream had too much plastered up his 
mouth. 

** Existences !" he exclaimed; "exist- 
ences ? Pretty existences ! The only 
existency was Kingsby — ^that you might 
have seen. The rest were mere dandies ; 
a dozen or so with plums."* 

« But," replied Harry 

•* I tell you," interrupted Erwin, " it was 
very queer in you to mingle amon^ non- 
existences. I am shocked — hate it, 'pon 
honor. Never do it again. I despise no- 
thing more than vulgar society. Whoever, 
now-a-days, can sport an entire shirt-coUar, 
plays the dandy. Vulgar that !" he said, 
witn disgust ** A dandy-lion !" — ^he raised 
his voice as much as the paste would per^ 
mit-^ that's altogether a dififeront thing ; 
that requires more, very niuch more, 'pon 
my word! You may find hundreds of 
dandies, but dandy-lions !— only Kingsby, 
Wincliff, and ourselves, now reclining em- 
balmod with crimB de Siam and esaenoa 
de Japan, the hands eovered by jdovep 
lined with almond soap. I tell you, Huiyv 
it takes much, very much, to form a d^ady- 

* Aphm h a k«pdfa4 tbouaanddoltaii. 
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IMoi lt% not wt&^emt for jomr btur lip 
wave in Hyperion rkiglets over your teim- 
jdM maA brow ; that the ferruquiar may 
wre in common with yoo. N^ the mir 
seaMe ie the thing quSl fauhrAkk^ ws$mr 
hle^ Harry, whidh must not exhibit a seam, 
a stitch, or a plait too little or too much. 
Above all, it's the cjravat : the cravat»is of 
the utmost importance, Harry — mark that ! 
It must have the n^ligi air, and yet ele- 
gance. It requires much nicety, 'pon my 
word! Thon the uUvma ratio, the coat, 
always remains the uttima ratio; also the 
vest— capital thing, the vest and gloves, 
'pon my word! 1 saw, t'other day, a 
couple of true fashionables, though not 
existences, pulling on their gloves, and at 
the same time working and swinging their 
hands like carmen, whirling and flourish* 
ing their bear's paws and brawny arms, 
as if by so doing they could move the ve« 
hide up hill. Queer that ! even vulgar, 
Harry! I know a fashionable from an 
existency by the mere flourish of his cane 
—by the attitude in general, but especially 
by the je ne sais cpwi ; all of whicn forms 
the phalanx, irresistibly breaking in on the 
poor girls, so that they stand completely 
iperdues. But what makes you stand in 
such a gazing attitude, as if you were 
making a calculation in the moon ? Whv 
don't you make ^our toilet ? do you think 
the tea will wait for you ?" 

Harry really stood in deep thought, so 
entirely careless of his toilet, that to the 
dandy-lion it seemed a sort of mental aber- 
ration. 

'' But why do you stand in your dreams ?" 
cried Erwin more vehemenUy. 

" I stand a^nd dream," replied Harry, 
darting a somewhat contemptible look at 
the dandy-lion, ** and question myself on 
the probable expressions of our pious Plym- 
outh fiEUhers, and Dutch ancestors, or the 
fathera of our revolution — the Hancooka, 
the Adams, the Jays, the Washingtona, 
PMuama, Greens, and Franklins, could 
they bebeld us embalmed with creams dnd 
eeaencee, lying upon the same battle- 
ground, on which they, only some sixtv 
year* since, shed their blood, and on which 
Gatoa achieved hb glorious victory." • 

"Are you crazy?" oned Erwm, now 
terrified*-^ are vou crazy? nowtothink| 
of old atorieat when it i« of impoftaxsce ta 
yon to Biake your tosyiet ?" 
< His voice was indeed frauffht with so 
moi^ terw^ that at any etaer time it 
WKnM hiayti moved Harty. BtUatrangeto 
nay, atlhlftdecisive moment, Crwin seemed 
to havei IcMt-aU control over him. Whether 
the pupU auspected any perfl^JT <»tha pait 



«r the; daaflhr-lka, wl|o almdoM Wm ifk 
the midst of the non-exittencea, aud hjufh 
ried away for the purpose of superceding 
him in his toilet, or whether it was euvjE^ 
or a sudden fit of disgust, in fixvliiig hS 
teacher in such a condition ; at all events, 
he cast aside his usual submissiveness, 
and seemed on ^e eve of forgetting ei^ 
tirely his high callinff, which had been so 
often expounded to mm. 

<*Then you'll make no toilet?" ex- 
claimed Erwin peremptorily, jumping from 
his couch. 

** I believe not," cried Harry, phlegmat^ 
icaly. 

"What!" cried Erwin, "say you'll 
make no toilet ? T would be horrible !" 

" I nhaU not," cried Harry, firmly and 
decidedlv. ** I shall not ; I tell you, 'pon 
my word, I shall not" 

" What I shall you not ?" 

" I shall make no toilet, but go to tea a« 
I am !" 

" They'll send you to Coventry ; I tell 
you beforehand," threatened Erwin. 

"I don't care." 

**Only look in the glass !" 

" I have looked there already." 

** And were you not terrified by that 
horrible face ? Hark ! you look like a 
Pennsylvania farmer's girl, after loading 
a cart with hay — so bloated and sun- 
burnt !" 

" All that may be repaired," spoke Har- 
ry, coolly. " Cato, here !*• he ordered the 
entering negro—" here, dust my jacket, 
hat, and " 

"And what?" asked Erwin. 

"And," replied Harry, "you'll soon 
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He poured water in his bowl, washed his 
feu^e and head, and having dried himself 
upon the towel, put on his jacket, which 
had been duseed by the negro. 

" Horrible !" exclaimed Erwin ; " be- 
fore, you had the appearance of a dusty, 
but elegant tourist ; out now you have that 
of a peasant boy, washed after his harvest 
labors— a real scarecrow !" 

" Farmer's boy or not, scarecrow or not, 
I'll not starve for the sake of the toilet," 
Hany insolently replied. " Why did you 
refuse to stop at the Red- Jacket Hotel, as 
I desired? Had wedined tiiere, we might 
have omitted the tea. But now, if I negw 
lecli t^e tea I must go hungry to bed. You 
know the hotel is crowded, and with all 
your money, you can get no extra tea." 

"At the RedJacket!" oxied ISarmn, 
with disgi^t, " fix>m whence came such a 
hoTTible i^mell of whiskey, and 'stiakiag 
mackerel? I tell you, Han^, 1 4idu'tthi$ 
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yra wen m mtgu ; had I knowr. it, 'pan 

He wu intenuptsd bv the Mund of a 
bmg and loiidl;^ i^"? ^'^- 

" There yon have it '." he cried, " the 
tsa^bcU *" 

" If my company seem* vnlgar to yon, 
Erwin," replied Harry, " yon need not go 
at alt ; we live in n free country, you 
know." 

He agaki aeized the mirrur, and looked 
at himself ae well as the narrow limits of 
the glaaa would allow. In ejiite of hii bad 
humor, which now troubled him, as it were 
against hia will, though caused perhaps by 
a noble emotion, and justified by the inso. 
lence of the dandy — yet paaeion had not 
■oentrely obscured his ,sen&ee, as to blind 
him to the danger which he was now aiioat 
to encounter ; adajiger which, as the dandy 
remarked, could easily send him to Coven- 
try. 



poaaible, cut a laM |^ee <mr hi* jicket 
and ttowMTS — and went 

As the huveat of treM Hm from Iha 
smalleet of seeds, thus the moat impmtuit 
events an often [mdnccdby oni most trifling 
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toilet as the fiah for the water, or the bird | 
for his liberty, now suddenly resolved to ! 
enter, as he was, the most nrngnificent sa- 
loon of Congress Hall. Truly, thie was 
* curious aferration of mind, entirely in- 
'explicable, had not the brains of a dandy 
roused him to rebellion— for rebellion it 
-surely was. And his boldness was the : 
more desperate, since tha/orU of our good- - 
breeding rests in the toilet, which is alto- 1 
gether the touchstone of our claims to re- 
spectability, and which we liave actually 
raised to a state of culdvation that would 
surpriee a London, or a Parisian fashion- 
able. 

However, he momentarily shook his 
head as he now raised the mirror to his 
eyes, and beheld his former clear, trans- 
parent, tender cnuntenance now strewed, as 
Uwere, withpeftth-bloBBOms; not unlike a 
Riass of raw meat about to enter the roaster. 
Hie curls, formerly floating in charming 
vavea over his brow and temples, now wet, 
rigid, and matted, overhanging his face and 
neck, caused him to shudder at his own ap- 
pearance. 

To enter the fashionable world of the tea- 
table, son -burnt, tanned, bloated, and scorch- 
ed, was tnily a desperate onderlakii^. He 
puiaed, but during the pause his eye felt 
upon Erwin, throoch one of the erevicep of 
the pailiiion, embauned with cream and e~ 
eencM, and who, with miiror in band, yr. 
hamming an air from the Halian in Alnei . 
and deini«d bim no further look. This 
decided him. He threw the palm lombrere 
■on his head, anaoged hia «arls as well ae 



of August, was hitherto unequalled. The 
rows of heads at the tea-table, presented 
themselves to the eye, as endless flower- 
beds, bordered by knotty apple and pear 
trees, designed to raise to a lovelier height 
the blooming tulips, roees, and pinks, 
through their mossy reliefs, llins ap- 
peared the endless row^ ot busts and lovely 
little faces, interspersed with growling ftk- 
thers and antique mothers, and illumined 
to a tenfold lustre and freshness by the cop- 
pery, wrinkled profiles of old uncles and 
aunts. These pinks and rosea were nod- 
ding and waving their heads to and fro, ex- 
unining and scrutinizing each other and the 
[able, by the aid of lorgnons; while fathera 
and mothers, conscious of* the more usefnl, 
were busily handling their knives and 

No Tough voices were audible hitherto — 
nothing but a whispering, snickering, cooing, 
sweetly hatmonizine with the clattering of 
plates, knives, and forks. Truly, this was 
in interesting sight — these five hundred 
large end small heads, prattling, joking, 
and whispering, decked in the moM spleD> 
did toilets, the rich boards groaning under 
the weight of the Ihoiifand delicseiea of the 
season. Such a sight might well cause an 
undressed, uncombed el^nt, in his travel- 
ling attire, to pause.' 

And Hairy did pause, as he stood on the 



vrreaths of beauty, wealth, and fashion, 
evidently startled hijn. An invisible power 
sitmed to detain him. Daie he enter such 
a company without having niade liis toilet ' 
This question weighed heavily on hia 
conscience. His heart and pulse beet andi- 
bly ; he had a violent desire to enter these 
fragrant wreaths, theee curly rows and cliw- 
ters, but the ^vaming T(Hoe of ooDsdcoce ra^ 
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Disheartened and thouffhtfal, he had 
aneaJced through the eallery, round the 
comer toward the hachelors* . wing ; and 
unconscious of his entrance, he found him- 
self again in No. 36. 

*' M the seats filled, £rwin !" he cried to 
the dandy.lion, through the crevice of the 
partition. 

The lion, however, had now no time for 
an answer, being engaged at this moment in 
the important work of drawing the crust of 
creme de Siam from his precious face; 
this required the greatest care, and after its 
removal followed the application of rose- 
water, and a gentle rubbing with poudre de 
Bantam^ skilfully performed by Gany- 
mede. Little as Harry was subject to the 
vice of envy, yet he could not overcome 
certain jealous emotions, which rose invol- 
untarily within him, on beholding Erwin, 
with true stoicism, undergoing the tedious 
details of the toilet of a dandy-lion : having 
his face sprinkled with rose-water impreg- 
nated with poudre de Bantam, by dint of 
a soft brush ; his streaming curls formed to 
waving locks by heated tongs, and conjured 
over brow and temples. 

On the other hand, he could not sup- 
press his admiration for Erwin. This philo- 
sophic composure and dignity with which 
he treated his toilet, this consciousness of 
fulfilling an important, even superior duty, 
as he deemed it, was an imposing si^ht, 
and renewed his high regard for the prince 
of dandies. He could not deny that Erwin 
was a great man, and worthy of the glo- 
rious title of dandy'lion. 

"Are you nearly ready, Erwin?" he 
asked, almost humbly. 

•* You need not wait for me, Harry. As 
you are now, I cannot accompany you to 
tea ; I should cut you, were 1 to find you 
below, even though you were my father 
or brother." 

The last words were uttered in a true 
Roman-like manber— in a real Brutus 
style, and entered deeply into the heart of 
poor Harry. 

" You shall not cut me !" he cried furi- 
ously, and again rushing from his room. 

H!e was now truly exasperated — as 
much so as his dandy nature would per- 
mit Burning with rage, he hurried be- 
low, rushing trough the halls and doors ; 
at the present time, even the Imposing 
Bight of the five hundred belles and dan- 
dies; and fathers and mothers, and aunts 
and Vjdolos, could no longer *detain him. 
And.tif^w, too, the bustle of the tea^rinkera 
hadViiiisreased ; the teacups, the cham- 
pagdli^ and madeira glasses, chittered loud- 
ly upon the tables ; the tongues, too, of 



the guests were loosened, and amid their 
increased hilarity, he hoped to escape the 
curiosity of the belles, and perhaps be 
entirely unnoticed, if he could succeed in 
obtaining a seat at the lower end of the 
table ; he was also glad to see all the ex- 
istences compressed at the head or centre 
of the tables. As he stood gazing, he 
spied several vacant seats below the cen 
tre, where were several would-be fashion- 
ables, whose toilets bv no means answered 
the demands of fashion. At any other 
time, he would have passed such a neigh- 
borhood in silent cx>ntempt ; but now he 
was on the point of bounding forward to 
place himself beside them, when he per- 
ceived a black waiter, in livery, guarding 
the four empty seats. But on the other 
side, and nearer the door, he beheld a man 
of forty, with a dyspeptic countenance, and 
paying homage more to the mineral waters 
than to fashion, arise and leave his seat 
Though it was not quite at the lower end 
of the table, and between two would-be 
fashionables, yet he summoned resolution, 
and calling the sturdy black waiter, he 
pointed to tlie vacant seat, whispered a 
few words in his ears, and then tripped 
behind the beckoning, grinning mulatto, 
with such nimble stealth toward the de- 
sired seat, as to astonish his new neigh« 
bors, who turned, half shuddering, from 
him, upon beholding his horrible toilet. 
But he was now hardened against their 
looks, and returned them with insolence^ 
It was beyond the powers of would-be 
fashionables to discompose him. But the 
four vacant seats and covers which, higher 
up and on the opposite side of tJie table, 
awaited their masters — ^those four seats, 
guarded by a black in very elegant livery, 
much disturbed him. They were, doubt- 
less, for existences, who perhaps had been 
delayed on an excursion, or else engaged 
at their toilet Dared he encounter them ? 
Oh ! haste ! the utmost dispatch must be 
his. 

Directly before him stood a huge mass 
of chicken pastry, which he drew toward 
him with the greater eagerness, since its 
considerable height somewhat protected 
him from the lorgnons of the existences 
at the upper end of the table ; those at the 
lower ena were of minor importance. Ac - 
cordmgly, he stooped, and stooping, com- 
menceid both to examine the contents of 
the pyramid and to cast languishing looks 
np the table, at the Qut-browii, bla(£ curly 
heads bending with such serene crraceful- 
ness, and snuling so lovely on the world 
of fashion. Notwithstanding his desire to 
avoid remark, there, was much in his a^ 
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petmiiee that was attmotiFe. Then wu 
■omethinff elanctostine and thieviah, as it 
were, both in the looks he cast about him, 
the sly manner in which he helped him- 
self from the pyramid of pastiy before 
him, and the haste and terrified looks with 
which he ate. He sat, or rather squatted, 
like a mouse, that, having stolen a pork*- 
rind, gnawed it in a comer on the ^t vtve — 
now Towering half the breast of a chicken, 
then casting a glance about him, then 
raising the cup to ''<'<? lips, not without 
spillinsr half its cont .; ; so that it must 
be confessed that, w.Ui his bended back, 
his shamefaced looks, and his unmade 
toilet, he presented not a beautiful subject 
for a tableau. Nevertheless, his play at 
hide-and-seek was not without its benefit, 
for while invigorating his body, he simul- 
taneously watched the belles, and his eye 
selected some of the most lovely for the 
ensuing cotillons. In anticipation of these 
delights, he began to feel tolerably pleased, 
and at last, even happy and void of care. 
But who can, who dares to trifle with the 
decrees of fate ? 

He had just ventured the third attack on 
the pyramid of pastry, when its ramparts 
and walls began to tumble, and it fell, as a 
hujre tower deprived of its foundations. He 
looked as if benumbed ; his breastwork, his 
rampart was in ruins. A veil of blue and 
green seemed to flutter before his eyes. 
Not himself alone, with his terrible toilet, 
resembling more a scarecrow than a fash- 
ionable, was laid bare to the eyes of all, but 
also the chickens, the terrible fragments, 
were piled in heaps upon his plate, making 
him appear like a gormandizing Cherokee. 
His neighbors actually seemed inclined to 
re^rd him as such ; they measured him 
with such looks, withdrew their chairs from 
his proximity with abhorrence, as if fear- 
ing an attack from his hands. This was 
too insupportable. He was about to rise 
and leave the fatal table ; but previous to so 
doing, he seized once more the cup — at this 
moment the folding-doors opened. 

He felt like a marble statue ; his hand 
rested on the cup, his eyes were fixed, and 
his month remained open. 

An elderly dame entered, and then — a 
violent heat overcame him, bis pulse ceased, 
his breath refused its functions. He attempt- 
ed to rise, but in vain ; he seemed chained 
to his seat 

«• It is she — ^yes it is !" he muttered, and 
^e blood rushed to his face; he glowed 
fiery red,and the perspiration rested in heavy 
drops upon his brow. He again made an 
ciort to rise, but Ml back into his seat as 
^ugh all hiof limbs had teen pnalyzed. 



It was 8he« as sure as he liT^d and bnaftad 
— *the ineoginta of Lake Geoige. iniJl her 
grace, magnificence, childTlike inaoeenee, 
and freahnesfl ; no more in her morning at* 
tire, but in her full lustre, her foil drees. 

She had entered the saloon in oheerful, 
careless conversation, and now r^ raised 
her lorgnon with graceful ease, cast her eye 
rapidly over the guests at the table, and 
again dwelt pensively on individuals. Her 
entrance had already acted as a chann, a 
phenomenon ; there was commotion every- 
where — the sweetest little heads beat and 
squirmed, the most delicate beaux were con- 
fused, nay alarmed — ^they hurnedJy arran- 
ged their curls and twisted their cravats; 
some even bounded from their seats and ap- 
proached her with the profoundest bows ; 
she received them with grace and conde- 
scension. She appeared every inch a queen 
receiving homage from her loyal subjects. 

The black waiter posted behind the four 
seats, had resigned his charge into the hands 
of her companions — an elderly dame, and 
a short, stunly, round-cheeked man. The 
latter, with great agility, tripped to and 
fro through the circle of the surrounding 
dandies, and with familiarity returned the 
salutations of the existences, while at the 
same time he cast frequent looks toward the 
covers upon the table. The features of the 
little man were familiar to him, but they 
neither belonged to Uncle Johnny nor Uncle 
Zim. 

Harry now rose in earnest; he must 
either go or sacritice his reputation. His 
present appearance would inevitably have 
caused his death-warrant at her hands. 

The folding-doors had opened asrain, and 
through them entered . liis eye- 
sight grew dim, he felt like sinking to the 
floor ; a terrific foreboding came over him, 
the furies of jealousy stretched forth their 
arms to seize him ! It was the splendidly 
attired dandy-lion. He advanced, as if in 
triumph, his ringlets rolling wave-like over 
his temples and brow — his face of shining 
whiteness, and yet delicately shaded with 
red ; his cravat, so careless and yet so ele- 
gant — the ne plus ultra ; the coat, the vest, 
all beautiful and without blemish ! Though 
he had not the cane, still he had the je Tte 
sais quoit exactly as he had demonstrated it 
an hour since. He now moved onward, 
gracefully bowing to the snrronnding beaux ; 
and then approached the lovely inoogjiUa 
unembarrassed, with the je ne saia fuoi in 
all his featnfes, and a sweet smile JjglifiBg 
up his countenance 

I&ny c<^lcl not endure to look at hinu 
aad yet couM not withdraw his dym. And 
now, wlien he saw bin lake her ha^ aad 
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vi« it.«0 IwKtifKly vpon his urm, be^doU 
iMur (&a.8i§^t 00 lofi||iBjr, but «Kik Involim- 
tajrUy ifito his chair. He twisted and 
sqviirvaed like a wonn, and still he was in- 
capable of rising to rush from the scene : 
jealousy and pain had seized him too 
stionglyin their clutches. The bed of Pro- 
crustes was of down compared with tjbe tor- 
meot of poor Harry on his chair. The per- 
spiration stood in heavy drops on his brow, 
and flowed over his red burning cheeks. 
His curlsj usually flowing, now hung in 
ruinous disorder over his face. He knew 
and felt that he looked horribly, and more 
like a Pennsylvania country lad returning 
from a frolic, than like a gentleman. 

If she now should recognize him \ Oh ! 
heavens ! . and ^et the demon jealousy held 
him to the chsur, as the executioner holds 
the victin> on the rack. EIrwin, this per- 
fidious fyrant of fashion, who had outstrip- 
ped him, and cheated him out of his toilet, 
now laughed at him, and triumf^ed over 
him. As Erwin with careless haughtiness 
raised his lorgnon, and with a self-satisfled 
mien glanced over the existences ; his eye 
rested upon Harry for a moment, and then, 
with the coolest contempt, glided from him, 
as from an object unworthy of further no- 
tice. Fortunately, she continued in conver- 
sation with a cluster of dandies and belles, 
while approaching the table ; but now the 
round little man drew her to the four vacant 
seats, at which she stopped, and taking 
carelessly her loignon, viewed those in her 
neighbornood. Now — ^now was the deci- 
sive moment. The heart of poor Harry 
threatened to burst ; the last drop of blood 
flew into his face and brain ; he was in 
danger of apoplexy. With his bands for^ 
ced on the table, he made another effort to 
rise— but in vain. It was impossible for 
him to move ! and now, too, it was too 
late, for her eye already rested upon him. 

He quivered — his breath was denied him, 
as he ventured a stealthy look from behind 
the pyramid of chicken-bones, and caught 
the flash of her eye, which glistened as a 
spark of light She cast at him a sharp, 
deeply-penetrating elance, that seemed to 
recognize him, and then again to doubt. 
Her eye now glanced upon his hair, then 
upon nis full moon countenance, and then 
upon his cravat — as if to ascertain to a 
certainty. As it fell on the crav«t, some- 
thing lite disgust seemed to quiver through 
her lovely countenance. His hand darted 
involuntarily to his cravat. Is it theire 
that ail misfortunes come together? The 
cravat was either, disarranged, or the bow 
lost on the jpuniey ; he found it not, but 
leU a iragiieht of the unfortmwle cravat 



tralfidlikiBaiopeiOfBDKi hiaimok. Wki^ 
wva^w^tiog to eomi^ete his misery ? For- 
tune played with him a terrible game ! His 
vision grew dark and gloomy ; he neither 
saw nor heard. He felt as one about to 
receive his death-warrant Nothing 'was 
waubng — ^he was truly a pitiad)le object! 
As such she measured him ; her proud at- 
titude, expressive of contempt, the curling 
of her under lip, the lowering of her lorg- 
non, and her glance toward Erwin, were 
all clear evidences. 

And £rwin, who, over-delighted, held 
the chair in bis well -skilled hands, ready 
to receive her, stood in his happiness and 
pride. He, too, perfidiously smiled at him, 
pierced him with hasty, condescending 
glances, and then whispered to her with in- 
timacy, and mentioned, as he thought, tha 
name of Bambleton. Once more she raised 
the lorgnon, cast a pitiful glance at him, 
and then turned from him for ever, as from 
an object unworthy of further attention. ' 

Now then, the sentence of his death- 
warrant was pronounced — firmly, irrevo- 
cably pronounoied, beyond all doubt This 
proud, almost contemptible look, spoke 
louder than words. His senses almost left 
him ; he was in despair ; he could hardly 
collect suficient strength to enable him to 
tear himself from the fatal teartable. As 
he moved and turned himself, he present- 
ed truly a deplorable image. Fortunately, 
at this moment, she took a cup of tea, and 
some bread from the hand of Erwin, which 
prevented her from witnessing his [^aocoon 
figure, as he moved in inexpressible pain 
toward one of the pillars, drawing after nim 
a waiter, to have at least his back protected 
from her view. His pain was, at this mo- 
ment, greatly increased by remembering his 
roundabout, and the want of his usual 
dress-coat What could he gain b}^ shel- 
tering his rear, while ■ ? Ah ! it was 
the mere catching at the straw, of a drown* 
ingman! 

Poor Harry suffered terribly. Never wai 
the daring attempt of appearing at the 
tea-table without a fashionable toilet, pun- 
ished more severely. He was very miser- 
able; his most delightful hopes were de- 
stroyed; his most rosy dreams suddenly, 
and most cruelly blasted. As he now reeled 
to one of the pillars, deprived almost of his 
senses, he groaned deeply and heavily in 
spirit The dyspeptic man, who had va- 
cated his seat in favor of Harry, and had 
been f^omenading the piazza for cool air 
and exercise, came almost running toward 
him, and beheld him with compassion. 

« Hie congress water, also, causes the 
stomaob to ache in you," whispered tfat 
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eompassionftta dyspeptic; *<80 it does in 
me ; my physician thought 't would act as 
a tonic, but—" 

••But," groaned Harry, ••lost! lost for 
ever •" 

•• Have you los^ anything, young man ?•* 
asked the dyspeptic, rendered even more 
compassionate by the groans of Harry, at 
the same time stooping, and raising some- 
thing from the floor. 

•• Lost ! lost for ever !" again groaned 
Harry. 

*• If it is this you have lost," said the 
valetudinarian, in a consoling tone, •'a few 
stitches will repair the damage ; although I 
calculate it is hardly worth the trouble.*' 

The man raised the article to his eyes, 
and Harry recognized the unfortmiate bow 
with a fragment of the cravat. 

•* Sir !" he exclaimed, with a menacing 
attitude. He now grew wild, and the dys. 
peptic hastily receded. 

«• Bah !" he replied, *• all it wants is a 
few stitches. Take it, it's yours ; I can*t 
use it." 

The sublime subject of Harry's thoughts 
being here brought so suddenly and so 
closely in connection with the ludicrous, 
seemed to rouse him still more to the full 
consciousness of his bitter fate. 

He turned with inexpressible disgust from 
the vulgar man, and hastened toward 
another pillar. 

•• Terrible fate !" he groaned, embracing 
the pillar and crushing the bow : •• stupen- 
dous ! horrible ! Oh ! miserable man that 

I am ! and this bow " exasperated, he 

hurled it over the railing, beat his brow, 
and tore his hair. Should he hang him- 
self ? That would be vulgar ! Shoot him- 
self ? But the scattered brains are so horri- 
ble ! Drown himself ? But drowned corpses 
present so disgusting and bloated an ap- 
pearance ! Though in the bathing-tub-— 
that would be novel — ^but — ••I'll challenge 
him, yes, that's it ! he shall answer with 
his blood !" he muttered, storming down the 
gallery, round the corner and toward No. 
36, of the bachelors' wing. 

He tore open the door, and then his trunk, 
and took from it his pistols ; but they were 
unloaded, and unfortunately he had neither 
powder nor lead. He cast them aside, flew 
to the corridor and rang the bell. 

No waiter appeared ; his impatience in- 
creased to a fearful degree ; his pain had 
S 'elded entirely to his feeling of revenge, 
e raved, and stormed up and down the 
gallery in the utmost fury. A dandy in a 
passion is something tenibly and fearfully 
sublime. 

At tonf^ tmrrifid tteps baeame audible. 



hastily approaching, and aooonpatiied hf 
scolding, quarrelsome aonnds, increasing ia 
vehemence. The scolding personage ajp- 
Deared at length, and by the light of the 
lamp was discovered to be one of the twenty 
chambermaids of the hotel.- 

•* But, sir, wherefore this everlasting ring- 
ing ?" she cried. 

•• But, my dear, I only wished " re- 
plied Harry. 

«« Tm not your dear ! what do you wish f** 

*• I only would " he stammered. 

•* What ?" she cried peremptorily. 

•• A bottle of champagne— in mj room • 
No. 36," he replied moun\fully. 

••A bottle m No. 36?" screamed the 
chambermaid, casting a side glance at the 
young man ; *• in No. 36 ? Why do n't you 
go to the bar ?" 

•• For my toilet," starnnr ered Harry, «« foi 
my toilet — ^wanted it for my toilet !" 

«• For your toilet ?" replied the chamber- 
maid. •* Does champagne give a fine com- 
plexion .^' she asked ; •* I'd like to try it !" 

This speech was interrupted by steps on 
the staircase. She descended in quest of 
champagne for the toilet. He bastenea 
through the door of his apartment and cast 
himself upon the sofa in dejection. 

The door flew open. 

*• Harry, how is it ?" 

*• Oh ! Erwin !" groaned Harry. 

** Did I not teU you, Harry ! What m 
duced you in this attire ! She recognized 
you, recognized you instantly ; no wonder !" 

" She recognized me ?" groaned Harry. 

•* And was quite shocked !" continuea 
Erwin. 

"Horrible !" again groaned Harry. 

" She said you were che same old six- 
pence, and appeared the same as on your 
return from the pilferings of birds'-nests ; 
ragged and torn as a peasant boy." 

" Kag^ed and torn as six years ago !" 
groaned Harry again. " But did she know 
me six years ago ?" 

"'Pon my soul, Harry! you speak and 
act to-day, as one-half or qmte deranged. I 
tell you, Dougaldine recognized you ; and 
since she recognized you, she must natu- 
rally be aware of your proceedings, since 
she has been often enough one of our party 
on our tours " 

" Dou^ldine !" cried Hanry, «• Who ? 
what DolTgaldine ? What of Dougaldine ?* 
asked Harry, with a look of astonishment 
and amazement surv^ng the dandy-lion. 

•* 'Pon my word, Harry, you are beade 
yourself ; out of your wits ; for you cany 
on so strangely to-day. • Who ? what of 
Dougaldine?' I tell you she recognized yo« 
at fint ■i^t'* 
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«Who has reeog^nized me? Where is 
Doagaldine ?" cried Harry. 

«* Wheie is she ?" cried Erwin, staring 
at him ; "where is she ? Are you deranged ? 
Did you not behold her seated next to me 
and aunt, and next to pa ? Did you not 
recognize her, or she you ? Did not your 
looks and Dutch grimaces betray it ?*' 

" What ! she sat next to you and aunt ?*' 
screamed Harry. *« She sat next to you ? 
my incognita of Lake George next to you 
—you /" 

He now grew wild. 

*' Your inco^nUa .'" exclaimed Erwin. 
** Your incoffrnta, did you say ? The in- 
cognita of LaJ^e George ? And is she the 
incognita of Lake George ?" cried Erwin, 
surprised in the highest degree. 

«* Who else ?** exclaimed Harry. 

** She^ovLV incognita of Lake Greoige !" 
again ejaculated Erwin. 

" And she your Dougaldine ?" rejoined 
Harry. 

Both appeared equally surprised and as- 
tonished. Harry bit his lips ; Erwin twist- 
ed his curls and wrinkled his brow ; but he 
was the first to recover from the panic. 

" 'Pon my soul, that's strange ! this quid 
pro quo, this mystification. She then your 
incognita 7 And yet she did not recognize 
you as the tourist of Lake George !" 

'« I cannot conceive it !" replied Harry, 
** that she should not have known me as 
her companion on Lake George !'* 

'* Not a single feature ; but at first sight 
she knew you as Harry Rambleton. How- 
ever, it is not astonishing to me ; for sun- 
burnt, tanned, and bloated as you aie now, 
you appear the same as when both of us re- 
turned from our birds*-nest exploits. Now, 
since she has not seen you within the past 
six years, it was natural that the last im- 
pression should remain the most permanent. 
But ihis quid pro qwf^ — he paused — « this 
qmi pro qm,^ he again broke out, after a 
short pause, <* shall give us a most capital 
joke." 

Harry regarded the dandy-lion with as- 
tonishment. 

«* A capital joke," cried Erwin, "which, 
at the same time, shall prove my friendship 
for you ; but I desire implicit obedience." 

Harry regarded the dandy-lion with some 
distrust, nor did he entirely like the condi- 
tion of obedience ; the odious and perfidious 
smile, too, again played in the comer oi 
Erwin's mouth 

" Mark ! imphcit obedience ; if you will 
only promise that, I will " 

*• First I must hear." 

^ For tOHJay," spoke Erwin, in an im- 



peratiTe tone, "you renoimoe the balland 
party." 

« Difficult that,»» grumbled Harry, " but 
the law of necessity " 

•* Well-merited punishment for your ob- 
stinacy. Properly, you ha^ye deserved to be 
sent to Coventry. But as it now stands, 
you ought to consider yourself liicky." 

Harry listened. 

" She has not recognized you as the 
tourist at Lake George, hut as Harry Ram- 
bleton. You continue in her eyes the same 
awkward, stupid Dutch boy, the scarecrow, 
whom she re^rded with contempt even in 
her childhood ; is it not so .^* 

" I know not," answered Harry. 

" She said, * How tremendously homely 
unfortunate Harry has grown up ! She had 
seen nothing more homely, and how terri- 
bly he dresses !* " 

" Said she that ?" screamed Harry. 

** Terrible as a scarecrow, she said, 'pon 
my word ! 1 tell you, your only remaining 
hope is to make your appearance, not as 
Harry Rambleton, but as the tourist of Lake 
George." 

" But I can't conceive how ?" 

" As tourist of Lake George !" affirmed 
Erwin ; " and as Bob Di^by, of Digby- 
Hall, James county, Virginia, owner of five 
hundred negroes ; besides, as a college 
chum and friend— -do you understand ? Pll 
bet ten to one, that Harry Rambletpn in 
proper toilet can represent Bob Digby ; es- 
pecially if he should study to assume a lit- 
tle assurance or impudence. With the de- 
parture of the farm-like red, the clammy, 
straight hair, and the roundabout, and with 
an application of a good quantity of crems 
de Siam, rose-water, and poudre de Ban^ 
tam^ and the curls arranged by Gan3rmede, 
she must be exceedingly sharp to recognize 
Harry Rambleton in you." 

«* But why must Harry Rambleton assume 
the shape of Bob Digby from Virginia ? 

I should think '* ne replied, a little 

proudly. 

*« Should think," Erwin continued, " that 
you ought to remain in your retreat for to- 
day, and absolutely not to pass over the 
threshold ; and then, early in the morning, 
ride to Bamheat's, or some other place m 
the neighborhood, and then, at three o'clock, 
p. M., I should expect you, to superintend 
your toilet." 

" But what shall I do as Digby /" 

" What shall you do ? Stupid question ! 
What was your desire as tourist of Lake 
George ? Imderstand me ; you, the tourist 
of Lake Geoijge, are Bob Djgby." 

«« But, Erwin, this mystification ?*• 

" Bah ! it gives you qb opportqiiity for 
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diflrtpaiini^ the }M imprMinon which yon 
have made as Rambleton, and for preparing 
the catastrophe ; although a capitai joke, a 
splendid drama !" 

"But wherefore prepare a catastrophe? 
Wherefore this mystification with a cousin ? 
Bah!' 

** Wherefore this myltification with a 
cousin ?" cried Erwin. " With a cousin ? 
I tell you, this cousin is one of the exist- 
ences — nay, the first, the queen, the auto- 
cratice.** 

"And even were she an excellency," 

grumbled Harry, «* I " 

" Excellency,"' exclaimed Erwin, with 
contempt. " VVhat is an excellency com- 
pared with an existency ? I tell you — but 
what avails words ? Will you, or will you 
not?" 

Harry continued to shake his head. The 
game of incognito evidently displeased him ; 
either his natural love for truth aroused 
him, or he had been rendered pensive by 
the circumstance that his incognita, whom 
he had been pleased to decorate with such 
nameless charms, now suddenly proved to 
be his fatal cousin. 

** 'Pon honor," cried Erwin, " you are a 
real Dutch soul — a Dutch peasant boy — a, 
heaven knows what ! You nave the means 

of revenge in your hands, and '* 

Harry, buried in deep thought, had rested 
on the* sofa ; but now suddenly jumping up, 
he exclaimed: 

'« Tell me, *pon honor, is she really one 
of the first existences ?" 

" The first," replied Erwin solemnly, lay- 
ing his hand on his breast, «* and without 
her it is impossible to be received among 
the existences." 

Harry, evidently filled with great thoug:ht8, 
paced the floor of his dormitory with hur- 
ried steps. However, since ne had dis- 
covered that his incognita was cousin Dou- 
galdine, she had evidently fallen consider- 
ably in the scales ; the interest which he 
haa for her had nearly vanished ; but ae;ain 
as an existency, she was worthy of a little 
mystification. Besides, this game present- 
ed something pleasing; the thought of 
transacting, incognito, a little love scrape ; 
of appeanng before her in shining lustre, 
entirely so different from the light m which 
she had viewed him hitherto— of rendering 
her so eperdite, as Erwin called it — and last- 
ly, of presenting himself as Harry Ramble- 
ton, the peasant boy, the Dutchman, the 
scarecrow ; all these thoughts were pleasing 
to him. It would be delicious revenge for 
all the troubles and heart-aches she had 
jcaused him ; she deiserved to be punished ! 
Yet be still reflected, aiid something seemed 



to dart thronsh his hrain. Saddetdj, he 
grasped Erwin s arm and stared him m the 
face: 

" But, Erwin, what induces you to pro- 
pose this plan ? What is your true reason 
for bringing roe into collision with the cou- 
sin? Yon seem on pretty intimate terms 
with her. How comes it that you appear 
so eenerous on the one side, and yet so 
ready to play the go-between on the other ?" 
Erwin seemed to lose his countenance a 
little, but found relief in a hearty laugh. 

" Intimate terms !** cried Erwin **Well, 
vou may be on equally intimate terms with 
her — not quite the same, since your con- 
nection is somewhat distant; notwithstand- 
ing, I might ssLY on equally intimate terms, 
if you please, for it's a cousin's prerogative. 
Yet, ril not deny," he continued in a self- 
conceited manner, " that Cousin ^pvin, if 
he stood in his own shoes — as the phrase 
of the backwoodsman has it — instead of 
those of others, certainly would not allow 
a go-between. Could good Erwin," he 
laughed, " produce in his books a clear 
gain of five hundred thousand dollars in 
lieu of a deficit of a couple of thousands, 
then certainly even a Dougaldine might feel 
tempted to exchange to monotonous < Dish' 
the pretty word 'Kamble' which she now 
places with such beautiful hands at the bot- 
tom of her pretty golden-bordered rosy cards. 
But as things now stand, you will readily 
conceive it beyond my fondest dreams, that 
she would ever exchange the annual fifty 
thousand dollars which she spends so plea- 
santly for her position among the existences, 
for the pretty dandy-lion Dish, ehould even 
the old nabob— -who, by-the-by, in twelve 
months' time will no more claim this epithet 
— should even he raise no objections. How- 
ever, there are girls enough H' 

Harry seemed satisfied with this explana- 
tion. 

" And she found me horrible ?" he asked, 
again, jumping up. 

" Horrible ! She spoke very deddetlly 
« I should never have thought that Hany— 
he resembles precisely the Dutch boy in the 
last Mirror.' " 

Harry bit his lips. 

" I am tempted to go down, and '• 

" If you do that she'U cut you before all 
the world, and all the world- will send you 
to Coventry. Absolutely, you dare not do 
that. It would be best to proceed imme- 
diately with your toilet, and then less will 
be left for to-morrow. Stretch yourself on 
this sofa." 

" Wherefore ?" Harry asked. 

" You'll see," replied Er?nn, who had 
already opened the door, and returned the 
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MSt miflfttte ^th a pkial in one hand, and a 
torash m the other. 

«« What will you do ?•* asked Harry. 

*< You '11 see immediately," again replied 
the busy-body, who now hastened to the 
passage, brought a lamp, placed it on the 
wash-stand, and instantly commenced shak- 
ing the contents of the pnial. 

" Is it imperative to commence to-day ?" 
asked Harry. 

•* Ton my word," replied the dandy- 
lion, «* I doubt whether delay would not be 
fatal to the dissipation of yt>ur fearful, sun- 
burnt appearance. Yon actually look like 
an Arab. Lie down, old fellow !" Harry 
yielded with an ill humor. «« There !" rub- 
bing a heavy coat of ereme over one cheek, 
"that will disperse, by to-morrow, the 
bright red on this side. This,'' daubing the 
other, " will also put to flight the enemy 
here. This,*' now besmearing his nose, 
** will dissipate the quasi Burgundy-red 
from your proboscis. That." he informed | 
him, with a fourth, liflh, sixth and seventh 
stroke, "will add a charming, dazzling 
whiteness; and these three last things" — 
coviBring his face and nose with a finger 
thick coat— ^" will make you happy on 
earth." 

" You make of me what you please," 
grumbled Harry ; " leave me at least the 
use of my mouth. I cannot even open my 
lips. I 've ordered a bottle of champagne.'* 

«* 1 11 order it myself," replied &win. 
■* Wescott will send you cider, as surely as 
twice two make four. Countermand your, 
order. A fyropos I have you heard the latest 
news in the Pavilion ? They've a system- 
«toal fellow of a waiter, who, on making 
his rounds yesterday morning, came to No. 
7; No. 7 cries for a mint-jolep. *Ay! 
mint-julep !' flays the waiter ; arrives at 
No. 8; No. 8^ cries for toddy; *Ay! tod- 
dy !' says the man ; arrives at No. 9 ; No. 
9 calls for mm ; • Ay ! rum !' says the 
waiter: comes to No. 10 ; and hearing no 
Toiee, he opens the door, and finds the in- 
itiate dead on the floor. He runs to the 
tar, and cries : * 7 a mint^julep, 8 a toddy, 
9 rum, 10 a coffin !' Dreadful that, is n't it ? 
There's something for your patience. It's 
the latest news in Saratoga. The waiter's 
dame is * Coffin' from hencefordi. You are 
in a proper pickle for the present, and in it 
yon remain till .^ve o'clock, to-morrow 
ooming. At five, Ganymede will raise the 
cnist, and you depart ; but please not to 
^fetorb my rest." 

The dandy had given his orders in the 
tone of a dictator. Now he turned from 
Ub pupil, "waehed hia hands, arranged his 
tutm and carli, and deputed lika » loid. 



bearing with him the oonaciouanesa of hay- 
ing performed a great deed. 

But Harry raised himself from the Boh^ 
seized the mirror, and shook his head. He 
had some cause. The whole of his face, 
from his forehead to his neck, from one ear 
to the other, was covered with a heavy coat 
olcreme. To confess the tnith, he pie- 
sented a sorrowful picture of our fashion 
able bachelors, and our latest republicanism 
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Trumpets, French-horns, and Piccolo's 
grand Washington march, sounded from 
the saloon, [n No. 36 Ganymede twisted 
Harry's last ringlet, Cato tied the second 
bow on his pump, while Erwin stood with 
compressed lips, a determined air, and the 
look of a dictator, directing the progressive 
movements of the boidly-pTanneomanoeuvre 
in the field of the toilet. As he thus stood, 
two steps in the rear of the trio, one hand 
resting on the bed-post and holding a ioijg- 
non in the other, he really resembled a dic- 
tator in the decisive moment when victory 
begins to favor his country. Pride, at the 
nearly completed result of his plans, began 
to radiate from his countenance. Whoever 
had seen Harry the dav before, could not 
certainly now recognize him. Impossible ! 
The creme de Siam of last night had not 
only done its duty of dispersing the bright 
red enemy from every point, but it had sur- 
psLSsed even the greatest anticipations. The 
bright red had changed to a languishing 
lily-white, and rosy pink ; the bloated, as 
it were, or roasted cheeks and temples had 
been changed, by the aid of the rose-watar 
and pofudre de Bantam, to a rose-like ap- 
pearance, which would have diseraced none 
of our belles. Confidentially be it said: 
Erwin had purloined this toilet arcanum 
from our belles, and flattered himself loo 
much by imagining that he alone was in 
the possession of tne secret, since hundreds 
of tne fashionables and bachelors were 
initiated into Uiis mystery. As the expert 
black page finished the last curl, Erwin row 
with dignity, and said, in a triumphant 
tone: 

••Neat, Harry! ^m satisfied, Harry ! No 
more to be recoenized, Harry ! Hypeiioii 
in lieu of Satyr, Harry !" 

Harry smiled jpleaeimtly. 

•< Hamr," nid Erwin. « Pre something 
to Mar> Juiarjr I PU foinuh jon viith a kfijf 
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to one of those secrets, with which you can 
succeed in unlocking the hearts of girls, 
better than with the most delicate Adonis 
key enamelled with jewels and gold. It is," 
he continued in a confidential tone, " the 
toilet, man ! the shell, the inclosure, man ! 
in which rests the kernel, man ! the inclo- 
sure becomes valuable with the juice and 
flavor of the kernel. The mental kernel is 
the thin^, the mental toilet, if J may use the 
expression. It is this mental toilet, that 
penchants that tendency of mind correspond- 
ing accurately with the outside man — the 
tailor's man, 1 might say — which must ap- 
pear on the surwce. 1 have rendered to 
you the poetical exterior man. I must now 
strive to give you the remaining outside 
man — to give you the poetic physiognomy, 
the expression of the countenance, the spirit- 
ual air and fragrance, in a word, poesy must 
be your banner. 1 mean not the poesy of 
the nymph, dwelling in groves over gurgling 
springs, and murmuring brooks, this poesy 
is common, and usually pitiful; but I refer 
to that poesy having her throne in capitals, 
spreading herself enveloped in cashmeres, 
resting on ottomans, with diamonds and 
pearls sparkling in her curls; in a word, 
the poesy of fashion. To invest and sur- 
round your physiognomy with this fashion- 
able poes}\ mu.«t be your aim ; a certain 
longing and fragmnce; a little fastidious- 
ness and loathing too, may be advantageous, 
but beware of excess ! Always remember 
the words of Swift : * Those feigning loath- 
ing and disgust, are usually loathsome 
thmkers.' In a word, it requires tact, and 
I might say every-day philosophy. I'll see 
how you fulfil your task." 

During this long lecture, Harry grew 
again somewhat impatient ; but Erwin now 
reached him his cravat, and knew how to 
spice, with a sweet compliment, the dose he 
had just administered : 

" 1 'd think twice before tying that cra- 
vat," he lisped ; " but your countenance is 
void of all blemish, tender, girl-like and 
fresh ; as yet untarnished with the high life 
of New- York. You may well venture to 
wear a white cravat and vest lined with 
pink, but you must substitute a black rib- 
bon for the golden chain.** 

«« But it appears so sadly," replied Harry, 
<* as if raakmg pretensions that one could 
not realize.'* 

" In the eyes of the vulgar, perhaps," in- 
terrupted Erwin, «* but not in those of the 
cognoscentes. The philosophy of every- 
day life teaches you that gold pins, chains, 
diamonds, and show-pieces of that sort are 
advantageous where the toilet is doubtful ; 
Imtthey oTerlood where the latter is ccwim« i/ 



foul. Nothing more vulgar and qufler tfaan 
to be overladen; it bespeaks at once the 
plebeian ; remember that yours is the poeti- 
cal existence, floating, as it were, in fra- 
grancy." 

Harry had taken, with half a sigh, a silk 
ribbon from his desk, suspended from it his 
lorgnon, and laid it over his neck. E^rwiu 
now handed him the di ess-coat d la Peru- 
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" I, for my part, prefer blue, especially 
in summer. It is a capital color ; the first 
color of the gentleman comme il faut. 
Though I . take the liberty, as regards the 
winter,' to differ from the royal George and 
ci-devant first gentleman, and prefer black ; 
for August, light-brown is the best, less as- 
suming, more delicate ; capital color, 'pon 
my word,'* he assured him, now laying the 
coat over his shoulder. 

*«Now, a worked Lyon handkerchief, 
moistened, not with cologne, but with rose- 
water. Eau de cologne is vulgar, it*s the 
odor of every shopboy ; and now you are 
ready, and I leave you.*' 

** You leave me ?*' cried Harry. 

" Yes, T only stepped in to superintend 
your toilet; nothing else would have 
brought me out of the drawing-room. 
There's Dougaldine, and the pretty neat 
girls, very lovely creatures. Then you 
know, I believe I told you, hex pa is back 
to Galdisgrove, and from Uience to New- 
York, and has appointed me, with Aunt 
Rebecca, the chaperon of Dougeddine. So 
vou see, I must go. Follow soon, for the 
ball must be near commencing. I'm inquisi- 
tive to see how you *11 act your part" 

Harry smiled, like the belle receiving her 
last maternal admonitions before the ball. 
This smile seemed to say : *« You shall see." 
But the dandy-lion had departed. 

HariT cast one more attentive look at 
himself, from his head to his feet; ar- 
ranged his wristbands, his bosom, and 
cravat, and with pride raised the mirror to 
his eyes. His remaining problem was to 
impart to his lovely features the poesy of 
fashion, the spirited poetical life. No easy 
thing, *pon honor. His attempts were va- 
rious: the twisting of mouth and lips in 
every shape. The negroes stared and 
laughed aloud ; but at length he succeeded 
in finding the sublime expression, quasi ele- 
vated above the lower regions, and to con- 
jure over liis features the majestic, ethereal, 
and fastidious. After this, he seized the 
palm sombrerot and with it in his hand, 
stalkied or strutted throtigh the gallery to 
the stairs, and descended. 

Thus once descended -Zeus from the 
heavenly Olympus to the dwellen of earth. 
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animated with equal, but with no more ele- 
Tated feelings oi his invincibleness, than 
those that now animated Harry Rambleton. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THi: QUEEN OF SARATOGA. 

The ball had not yet commenced, al- 
though the band, with eager patriotism, had 
already twice summoned the dancers by 
Washington's grand march and Hail Colum- 
bia. Some sixty couples were already 
gliding to and fro through the saloon with 
much impatience, prattling with their may- 
flower faces, upon which the glow of the 
south mingled so charmingly with the 
freshness ot the north. Their splendid eyes, 
radiating languishing mildness through blu- 
ish autumnal vapors, glowed and flamed 
with intense Are. Scotland excepted, no 
country on the earth can boast of such en- 
chanting eyes, actually swimming in a 
vapor fluid. These Psyche forms seemed 
hardly to touch the floor. Their manners 
were graceful and yet careless, entirely sans 
gtne, so unrestrained, and yet again forever 
coquetting. Our liberty here appears verj' 
attractive, and is evidently expounded in a 
pleasing manner by the lovely children; 
they exhibit our egoism, our besetting sin, 
in a peculiar, seducing manner. Their 
capturing^ struggling, flirting, and coquetting 
proceeds with all American convenanee — is 
•oisplayed systematically, and with ease and 
gracefulness. 

Are we then really condemned to prose 
from our cradle onward ; or has Nemesis 
avenged her cousins, the feudal gods of this 
earth, from whose sway our Puritan ances- 
tors withdrew, by condemning us never to 
partake in their magnificent attributes, their 
-flight above &e common prosaic ; always, 
aa poor Icari» to fall to the vulgar depths, 
after.having risen on paper win^ with pain 
and trouble to the higher regions of the 
chivalrous ? The corse : <* In the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat thy breed," seems 
peculiarly to pursue us in the baJl-room. 
We dance not only in the sweat of our 
^ brow — ^we labor, we toil, trouble and tor- 
ment ourselves during the dance in a deplo- 
rable and really pitiable manner. We are 
truly lamentable m our turns and twists, 
which are designed to be elegant and chival- 
lons, in our passes, ^allopades, and figures! 
No ! the ball-room is not our /orte ; the 
noble, the poeticaliy sublime, the chival- 
toua and magnifieent baU-rocHn is bejrond 
oar reach. It neither is nor aver can be 



ova forte, in spite of our efbrts, our thou- 
sandiB of poudres, cremes, essences, journals 
of &ahion, dancing-masters, and corsets. 
Factories, counting-houses, jibyvI and com- 
mercial shipping, tribunals, fields, and 
woods — ^in these our forts may lie, but 
surely not in the saloon. How deplorably 
stifl and imgraceful our beiuring— our ahan- 
don insupportable — ^not a spark of poesy in 
our motions and turns, not the faintest 
glimmering of passion, neither tact nor 
taste ; everything is studied, as if glued on. 
The yard-stick and le(ker evidently drag at 
our heels, peep from race and pocket, and 
are the only prominent objects of passion. 
In the ball-room we are beat by every 
nation of the earth. 

Harry, however, had entered the splen- 
did ranks ; his loignon half raised to his 
eyes, and moving to the middle of the sa- 
loon, he had cast a hasty glance at his ex- 
terior in a mirror, and' then mingled with 
the promenading — not exactly mingled, for 
he kept himself aloof, as it weie, with a 
feeling of superiority in the perfection of his 
toilet. He created a sensation, and he felt 
it perceptibly by the increasing number of 
the lorgnons directed to him. His mien be- 
came elevated, and grand emotions b^an to 
swell his breast. 

To confess the truth, he was leally an 
attractive younff man. His dark-blue, in- 
tellectual eyes, his light curls, and delicate 
complexion, gave him a certain noble color- 
ing; while ms Roman nose, compressckl 
mouth, and pensive look, betray^ in the 
back-ground the slumbering man, apparently 
destined to become prominent when the 
dandy should have receded. He had suc- 
ceeded, also, in giving his features the 
desired fashionable and poetical expression, 
which, truly fastidious and sublime, was cal- 
culated to avoid all collision with the pre- 
tended sublime ; and yet he bent with gra 
cious TumchdUmce around the column, on 
the eve of withdrawing in fastidious humoi 
from the raised lorgnons, when he beheld in 
the mirror a group, causing his resolution 
suddenly to dissolve. Lost in the contem- 
plation of this group, all expression oi 
palsy or fear had vanished, and the dark 
crimson ascended in torrents to his face. 
He stared. The doors between the saloon 
and drawing-room had been opened, and a 
belle was entering. His heart began to 
beat. Thouffh two forms were at the side 
of the belle, ne saw only her — ^the incog- 
mta. Is it possible that can be Dougai- 
dine ? She entered like a queen, joinea by 
a retinue, a train, a host, which consisted of 
the^^bra of all the States in the Union, and 
which, on any other occasion, would have 
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iMed him to fever heat ; but now he he- 
held the scene wi& mafily coolness. A 
iteinentary pause ensued, and silence reign- 
ed throughout the saloon. Then a whisper 
hreadied : " The two autocratrices — the 
queens — empresses of Saratoga." She was, 
men, an autocratrice ! It must he she, for 
the entire train of wealth, beauty, and 
fashion foUowed her. And now, by the 
aid of the trumpets* French horns, Picolo*s 
and Cortez*s triumphant march, the whole 
body was in motion. 

He had never before witnessed such an 
imposing scene. His heart swelled with 
the rising strains. All the lovely children 
had assumed a certain marshal step, in 
which they imitated the movements of the 
true heroines about them. 

Never had his country appeared to him 
80 grand, magniiicent, and invincible; never 
had he felt so proud of his country as now 
— where this invincible host tripped so 
nimbly. 

At their head was the irict^iia, hand in 

hand with Mrs. A n, the lovely lady of 

the rich bank director in Boston. She was 
the second autocratrice, the Juno, as she had 
been styled by Phil ; hut Harry had only 
eyes for the incognita. 

Ah ! she was truly beautiful ; so noble, 
and yet so condescending — so unemhar- 
rassed, and yet so commanding. With m- 
expiessible charms she knew how to handle 

the lorgnon. Mrs. A n, radiating in 

-gold and jewels, was nothing in comparison 
with her; even Erwin, fluttering at her 
«de, might well imitate and improve by her 
example. Never, indeed, had Erwin ap- 
peared to greater disadvantae|e, more insup- 
portable—nearly homely, odious as a satyr, 
a fawner, and appearing now truly abomi- 
nsable in contrast with her heavenly form. 
Still he was, if not a handsome, an interest- 
ing man, and none the worse in his appear- 
ance for his pale countenance. But a cer- 
'lain cold, haraened egoism was spread over 
his entire countenance, and a heartless sar- 
casm was reflected by it ; at the same time, 
he bore a youthful, precocious appearance, 
which, jdned to a highly profligate deport- 
ment, were productive of disgust in behold- 
ing him in close proximit}r to thie lovely 
angel. Something like a virtuous emotion 
caUted Harry to turn from beholding him, 
Ibward the lovely belles and tripping heaux. 
But again he paused. 

The train slowly descended the saloon, 
ittd he stood as if nveted to the floor by the 
aig^t of her magnifioent form and command- 
ing beauty. A singular spell seemed to 
Viad him, as he now breathed the same air 
withOcmgaMina- tNchadofw3[,eight»aiKl 



eleven, the pretty playmate, the mHA fai» 
who rested on his knees in early ycaia^ and 
played his sweet little wife, llie sight of 
her carried him in retrospection to Acres 
House, under the walnut-trees, to the old 
mansion of his ancestors. He felt at the 
moment as if he must fly toward her, raise 
her to his arms, and bound over to Acres 
House. She was within five steps oi him ; 
her form swelling toward him in all its 
elasticity. CoukL he have conjured to life a 
second Pygmalion, he could not have en- 
dowed her with an additional grace. How 
much six years can produce ! The wild, 
fairy-like girl of eleven, composed, as it 
were, of wires and sinews, now floated 
toward him with a rounded, swelling form, 
and with an easy unassuming gracef ulnesa, 
surrounded by a wreath of fragrant belles, 
exquisites, and fashionables. 

She again raised her lorgnon, she cauj^ht 
his eye, and must have recognized brm : 
for her eyes flashed, and emitt^ a ray like 
an electnc spark; she then lowered her 
glass, and her look, seemingly pensive, 
dwelt for a moment on him ; with a sharp 
but hasty glance, she surveyed him from 
head to foot, carefully noting his cravat, 
and the bow of his pumps. She seemed 
satisfied at the result, for she nodded con- 
tent. 

At this moment, it pleased Erwin to raise 
his loignon to eye him. Then " Bob !" he 
called, with the greatest surprise, and with 
a melodious voice — ** Bob ; is it really you. 
Bob ? Is it you, Digby ?" 

Strange to say, he had hastened — nay, 
jumpea forward — /ic, the dandy-lien — cxm- 
trary to all rule — nay, almost queer — in op- 
position to the claims of fashion, whoae 
first m<»al principle is calmness, an absolute 
avoiding oSf all emotions of the mind or 
body, eruptions or prominent scenes — ^in his 
astonishment and impetuosity, jumped for- 
ward, and seized the hand of the psisudo' 
Bob, with a delicate tenderness. The ex- 
istences, in their amazement, looked first at 
him, and then at t^e pseudo Bob, while he, 
trembling with embarrassment, ezpioseed 
vivklly the most joyous surprise in all bia 
features; at the same time pressing ^e 
hand of Erwin, and assuming a tender atti- 
tude, he expressed his pleasure in me^na 
him. He then turned his longing eyea with 
joy toward her, who had so long been tbe 
deughtful object of his thoughts. 

Tfaouf;h she eyed him closely) ehe cer- 
tainly did not ^recognize him ; but the Ikfat 
smile upon her countenance, betra3re^a 
sympathy entirely difierent {mm that whieh 
had been excited by the acamrawof Ja«l 
evaning 
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•^ Ite fliero !" she exclaimed at last, with 
A • lovely Toioe, ** our angler of Lake 
Geoiger 

*< Whom a kind Providence seems ready 
to bless, by a completion of the chain " 

Whict a cruel hand severed, he was 
probably about to add, but left the words 
unsaid ; such was the joyous surprise of 
Harry, that his words were cut short, as it 
weve, from his lips by his overpowering 
emotion. His voice was so soft, and his 
mien so graceful, that even En^'in was as- 
tonished, and exhibited a feeling of jealousy, 
ap if conscious that the pupil even surpas- 
sed the master. Harry stood in that charm- 
ing; almost guilt-like confusion, so highly 
becoming to a young man in the eyes of 
the ladies. 

. Erwin, with his lorgnon again 7io7u:Aa2an/ 
before his face, eyed, first Dougaldine, and 
then the pseudo Bob, while a perfidious 
sinile played about the comers of his mouth. 
With amazement, he exclaimed : 

" 'Pon honor ! from all I see, I must 
conjecture on a previous acquaintance with 
Bob Digby, Dougaldine !" 

«« Bob Digby," she whispered, i)ensively ; 
*'80 Bob Digby," she repeated, reizardine 
the cousin closely, and as it seem^, with 
difficulty. 

The cousin, however, was unabashed; 
the pseudo Bob agaiji muttered, in a low 
and pensive tone : " Dougaldine — Dougal- 
dine, then r* 

** And you have actually met before, and 
know each other?** interrupted smiling 
£rwin. 

"Yes, and no, superfine cousin,** said 
she, smiling; "yes, and no; though we 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Digby on 
oiir June excursion on Lake George ; and, 
of course, took him in our retinue— iTiccjg-- 
nifo, however, as a matter of course." 
■ «• Very romantic,'* affinned Erwin, «* *pon 
toy word, very romantic ! But now you 
will allow me to introduce you to each 
other.** 

And, >vith the mien and movement of a 
field-marshal, advancing a step, he spoke: 

"Miss Ramble, Mr. Bob Digby, of Dig- 
by Hall. Virginia." 

The words were spoken in a solemn 
tone, and the introduction took place in the 
foinial and solenm manner with which high 
contracting powers open the preliminaries 
before proceeding to important deliberations. 
The attentive listeners seemed only to have 
waited for this important result; for they 
now divided themselves to the right and 
left, wul prepared for the dance. 

/* W^l the queen of Saratoga,", implored 
mk fmcfe BoD, *< deign in her royal grace, 
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to stoop in favor of her poor loyal subject, 
whom kind fate favors with a second view 
of her lovely countenance ?' 

«* We will stoop,'* she interrupted him 
graciously, ** and, at the same time, prove 
that if female delicacy demanded heretofore 
to assume an iiicognilo, the rejection of this 
incognito is not unpleasant to us. For this 
cotilTon, we are yours." 

" For this only ?" sighed the pseudo 
Bob. 

" That I should think sufficient for the 
present. Sir Angler ! Too violent and sud- 
den collisions are rarely beneficial. Sir 
Angler. I do n't desire tliem. True deli- 
cacy of mind sutlers thereby. Suiely, Sir 
Angler, he who seizes hastily, and suddenly 
appropriates to himself, too quickly loses. I 
speak from experience. You know — a 
fatal omen at our meeting under the rock\ 
ledge " 

Uc regarded her with amazement and 
terror. He nearly lost his countenance and 
betrayed himself as llambleton; he had for- 
gotten entirely the trout, which escaped 
from his hook. Fortunately, the com- 
mencing cotillon came to his rescue ; he 
therefore assumed the necessary attitude, 
and in the next moment he was hnked with 
her in the mazes of the dance. 

Never had he executed this dance with 
such case and gracefulness. It was alwajrs 
more of a problem, a study, and a trouble 
almost painful, to perform his own figures, 
and keep an eye on those of his partner — 
and then, at best, they were bunglindy ex- 
ecuted ; but to-day, his blood flowed swift- 
ly, his chords weie elastic, and his limbs 
nimble, so that his figures were incompar- 
able. He feit so proud, and so elevated 
above this world, that he tripped and 
danced as if carried on magical wings. It 
was all due to the charms of Dougaldine ; 
those motions, those figures I they were the 
true poesy of the dance. Her movemente 
were possessed of sweet beauty and uncon- 
^ious gracefulness. Nor was there the 
slightest appearance of affectation, but the 
most serene naivete^ the most perfect aban- 
don, as if forgetful of herself. 

The cotillon was finished much too soon 
for him ; fragrant wreaths of belles, exist- 
ences, and fashionables, £^n fluttered 
around the queen, as butterflies round the 
flowers. 

To the right, Mrs. A n, the second 

queen orautocratrice, upon the arm of Hal 
Kingsby, the famous triumvir ; to the left, 
the other dandy- lion, Erwin, with a deli- 
cious beUe, her delicate, lovely hand resting 
on his arm, now moving through the saloon, 
now guasg with pensive look upon the pale 
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iMxm and nocturnal heavens, now meirily 
loidn^ and lati^hing, and awakening in hitti 
the most pleasing emotions. 

■The night was splendid; on the one side 
the stars shone with twinkling light from 
ftb hlne yanlt of the heavens — iht tremhling, 
pale moon-beams played through the vines 
trf the piazza pillars, while the mild zephyrs 
rustled playfully with their leaves ; and on 
the other side, the dazzling brilliancy from a 
hundred lights fell through the high win- 
dows of the saloon. They were on the 
gallery or upper piazza, which extended the 
entire length of the saloon and drawing- 
foom. They v^re surrounded by a crowd 
of existences and fashionables, and belles 
and beaux, all of whom were now engaged 
in that delicious conversation, that lovely 
ehit-chat, that gives to Saratoga life its pecu- 
liar spice. And so beautifully did Dougal- 
dine play her part in this chit-chat, with so 
much spirit and humor, that Harry often 
muttered to himself, *< every inch a queen." 

The bond had resumed; most of them 
again advanced to the saloon and danced, 
tot she remained pensive at the farther end 
of the gallery, and now she seated herself 
on the sofa. 

He looked with eagerness throueh the 
brightly-illumined window, toward the 
groups forming for a new cotillon; his 
looks regarded her imploringly. 

But she shook her hc«d. 

••This silvery light," she said, in a low 
Toice, at the same time bending back the 
urines, •• dawning so gloriously at the cestus 
of Diana, and the stars shining so milctly 
from the pale heavenly dome, seem meet 
Vehicles of the angels of peace." 
' *• MisS !*' he said, stammering. 

•« The angels of peace sent by my moth- 
ett" she continued, with a trembling voice. 

•< Miss !" he spoke again. He bent for- 
waid, and regarded her countenance. As 
the waves of the moon trembled over the 
■oene around them, so trembled her coun- 
tenance ; as the tranquil waves of the ocesB- 
tremble, by the undercurrent moving far 
beneath, thus trembled the undercurrent of 
Iker youthful, religious mind upon her face 
at this moment, and gave it a beautiful ap- 
pearance of transfiguration. He looked 
upon her, almost with astonishment and 
amazement. She was to him an inexplica- 
ble enigma; it could not certainly be 
fashionablet for Erwin had assured him that 
tlie latest fashion condemned all sensations 
of the above kind as prudery — all things 
causing emotions corrupting the blood, and 
injuring the complexion. His heart was in 
imminent danj^r, when, fortunately, he ^- 



it was Erwin. She seamed adcraiEbileA widi 
his step, fofr she bent her heilthRMttb thk 
vine, and looked vnth expectation toW^kf- 
pioaching cousin. 

•• Doi^dine, you not danoe ? Do yon 
give actfdience to night thoughts ? Why 00 ?" 

««An5rthing else, cousin?* she teplM, 
somewhat sharply. 

« Only that the coUsin asked to be ex- 
cused by you ; his violent headache oor- 
tinues, accompanied with fere r ■ ^ 

She drew a long breath, but remained 
silent. 

••Which," continued Erwin, <'dei»ives 
him of the pleasure (A waiting upon yOa. 
He will depart in the morning." 

•• He is not danj^rous, I hope .^ she ask- 
ed earnestly, and men paused. 

•' Not BO," Erwin consoled her, laughing, 
"merely ihe consequences of the heat 
and ** 

•• AnJ I venture to say of too great ap- 
petite. But let him console himself, Erwin ; 
We at least will console ourselves at his in- 
difleremie." 

She pronounced the last words with a 
light coloring of bitter indignation. Harry 
had bent hiihself back, as if not to hear the 
communication, but the words were spoken 
too loudly, and seemed calculated for him. 

** And who is this monster of a cousin, 
who has heaped upon himself the displea- 
sure of the aueen of Saratoga ?" he askjeil 
with sympathy, and yet in a cool maiinte^, 
that indicated aqualificaticm foradandy-Gbn. 

She beckeiied to him with a litfle impv- 
tience. * " 

*• Oh ! a cousin," she replied, •* a coutin, 
of whom there are hundreds^ who, TK^f^ 
upon the jprivileges of cousinship, indorse 
indifierence^nay, even rudeness^-as HK^ 
rirtues of a gentleman." 

«• *Pori honor," affirmed Harry, to 'the 
dandy-lion, •• had I him only within my 
reach ^ 

•' Bah ! Dougaldinej you are just a littie 
entite, but I wish you *'d not see your cbtf. 
sin, 'pon honor ; 1 venture to sav his ISeai 
is much crowded at present ; you itidw h(b % 
from Yale Collecje— Harry Ksmdbletoh." 

•'Hany Rambleton!" cried the Jpm 
Bob; <• Harry," he laughed, •• my old fric^ 
Harry P* 

'• Your friend .>" she spoke, in a deftaiTe 
tone, •« your friend ! Well, it 's some con- 
solation to see ourselves freed of onefriebd 
ar the other. We should be thankful to 
eaven for the cohsoIation-'-shbiMd "W^ 
not?*- ■• ' 

She again turned fhe vine am&i^ and 
-looked out upon fte mbonlif iwsbi^. TSir" 
yi/ftL ind'Bufrj exdMdtged nktkd 
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. The band, after a short pauae, stnick up 
the laabella waltz. She seemed not to hear; 
as if buried in dreams, she sat looking; out 
upon the nisht Suddenly she turned, and 
as it were, forcing the departure of her sad- 
ness, arose and entered the saloon. Impa- 
tiently her little feet beat the time for a 
moment, and then, as if borne on wings, 
1^ whirled with Bob in the ranks of the 
dancers. 

There was something lightly capricious 
in her manner of action. Her ieet touched 
the floor with vehemence, a light cloud of 
ill-humor still obscured her brow, and 
the corners of her mouth were a little sar- 
castically turned, as if bravii^ the odiously 
indifferent Cousin Harry, fiut the music, 
now entering from the prelude upon the 
truly magnificent waltz, soon dispersed the 
light cloud, and caused her lips to assume 
their natural expression. 

. Under the impulse of the increasing mu- 
9C, both whirled with increased cekrity. 
Dozens of the poor exquisites and fashion- 
ables had to leave the dance« owing to diz- 
ziness, caused by the weak state of their 
system from fashionable dressing. Dou- 
gakline and her partner, however, not only 
continued their whirling, but produced a 
general enchantment « A superb, a pretty 
dance," sounded from the lips on all sides. 
As arrows shot from the bow of Cupid, so 
49W they, vigorous and bold and charming ; 
tjjiey seemed cmimated by one thought, oi^ 
■ouL Loud applause rang through the sa- 
loon as the music ceased. 

But Harry'§ heart swelled as it never had 
before. He felt himself growing in height 
and rising in his shoes: the hour of his 
triumph had anived. To be stared at and 
admired— -to celebrate his triumph in the 
Mght of beauty, wealth and fashion, was 
cioriousj was sublime ! An end, worthy to 
De obtained, even at the cost of lon^ and 
arduous perseverance — an end gloriously 
achieved ! He now rais^. his eyes and look- 
ed proudly around him : he held his glass to 
his sparkling eye, and beheld the triumvira, 
"Kii^sby and Erwin , approaching him ; their 
Bootion was peculiar — neither a walk, nor 
run, nor dance, but a mixture of all — 4he 
mdying of a secret impulse iii a manner for 
which our language, hitherto not sufficient- 
ly fashionable, has no expression. But as 
they approached Harry, they could not sup- 
press a certain wrinkle of jealousy in their 
laugh, which was highly pleasing to Harry, 
•ince it indicated envy, which Kingsby well 
knew how to hide behind a mask of broth- 
edy familiarity. He proffered him his hand 
wiUka condescension bordering on reserve. 

'**' Aetty.'mydear Djgby !" he 8aid» taking 



a .elase of ice-punch ; '• very nice, your 
waltz, 'pon honor ! very nicely perforaoAp* 
'pon my word V* 

The woids were worthy of a sceptred 
prince, and were uttered with the grace and 
condescending smile of a king. 

« I hope. Bob, you are satisfied," said 
£rwin, in the tone of a protector. " You 'ye 
^ood cause to be satisfied . You ' ve a splen- 
did career before you," he continue, taking 
a glass. 

"I'm satisfied, Erwin," replied Harry, 
taking a glass of pineapple-punch — ^"I'm 
perfectly satisfied. She dances superbly, 
divinely—- Tieo/fy, I mean." 

Erwin's reproachful look caused him 
hastily to make the correction. 

** Dougaldine dances very neatly, 'pon my 
word !" affirmed £rwin. 

" I 'm fully satisfied with her," exclaim- 
ed Harry, with dignity. " I 'm tempted to 
make my declaration this very day." 

<* A ball is the right season," said £rwin, 
encouragiii^ly ; ** just the time — if you 'U 
only wait the befitting opportunity. A de- 
claration after a ball is not dpropos— it's 
prosaic after a waltz — vulgar — ^not fash- 
ionable." 

Though Harry seemed of a difierent opin- 
ion, yet the tact and every-day philosophy 
of Erwin deserved consideration; and he 
was more in the right, since the object about 
to be favored with the declaration was en- 
gaged with Mrs. A n and a whole clus- 
ter of existences, in eating ice and drinking 
lemonade, which the dear creatures calon- 
fied by a little suuiJal and small talk. Yet 
she appeared so delicious, so charmmglv 
mischievous, he would have given mucn 
could he make his declaration at this mo- 
ment. 

*• Very neat !" muttered Erwin with a 
significant look, glancing through his glass 
at Dougaldine — "very neat! Only see now 
her eye is on the qui vive at you, happy 
dog I Did you ever behold such eyes ?" 

Harry smiled sweetly, and turned his eyes 
with delk;ht toward her. 

" Did Jtell you that I intended shortly to 
speak with Juman? I must have her as 
Amy Robsart and Alice." 

" Her face, bearing, expression, very neat," 
affirmed Kin^by, eyeing also the object of 
general adnurdtion. "And then, again, 
something so sharp in her features, which— 
though, very neai, 'pon honor !" 

•« Very neat, 'pon honor !" Erwin and 
Harry both interrupted him. 

"And then/' remarked Kingsby, in a 
drawling, languishing tone, " when her face 
is turned toward . you,, and her swaniike 
neck bends softly over, her jpzelle eye* 
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^rce yon so sharply, so vitally, 1x>n my 



«* Ton my word !" affirmed Erwin. 

••Ah, Erwiii!" ejaculated Harry, with 
■oppressed exultation, " had yon seen her 
on Lake Geoi^ ! I tell you I cannot and 
shall not forget her. On ! jieaU Erwin ! 
And then her tanti palpili — her suoni la 
tromba inlrepida ! Oh ! neat, Erwin !" 

"A lovely creature, that Dougaldine,** 
said Erwin, with a graceful how of his 
head. 

' «One would be immortal with such a 
CRatare !'* affirmed Kingaby. 

The two trumvirs with the future exist- 
tincy, were — sad to say — interrupted by the 
music of the band. However, it was a 
gallopade by Strauss which shortened this 
conversation, and that was a consolation. 
The ladies trembled with delight at the wel- 
come sounds. But as Dougaldine rose from 
her seat, and moved gracefully forward, all 
TfetQ in feverish commotion ; pleasure beam- 
ed from every eye. Now or never thought 
Harry — now the time has come; and rate 
itself seemed to have prepaied it Uncon- 
iKioas of the means how it had been achiev- 
ed, he found himself with 1 r on the gal- 
lery; in the silvery lig:ht m the moon, in 
the fragrance of the spfcy vines, fanned with 
wild zephyrs^ and in the remotest comer of 
fbie gallery, before a sofa, on his knee — him- 
self unconscious of all. An irresistible im- 
pulse had led them both to the sweet retreat, 
«nd prostrated him upon his knee. 

•'Magnificent, divine being!** he spoke 
wSth tremblin^^, s^veet, and exulting emo- 
tion—** magnilicent and divine creature !" 

He paused, incaiiable of finding words. 

She smiled softly and mildly, and her 
eyes, swimming with delight, rested upon 
him with a sou I- filled look. 

•• Rise, Digby !** she whispered. 

•* Rise !" ne rejiealed. •* rise i 'pon my 
word not till you, Dougaliine, queen ! fairy ! 
empress! enchailtress ! h*ve restored my 
existencp and my peace! 'Pon my word, 
'hey resldin your hand ; mv fa^ is in your 
hiinds. A single ^\'ord ! oh, but one word 
from that mouth," he groaned, «• and an in- 
finitely beatified Heinp is — and your slave, 
Digby. Since 1 beheld you on your sacred 
kike — truly a sacred lake — oh, happy hour ! 
And again — Oh I did you know my suf- 
ferins^s during the six weeks I terrible ! 
shocking! not an hour of peace! My 
poor heart has been, as it were, tied to a 
rack. Six more such weeks, 'wm my 
honor, would be torment insufTerable! No; 
you will iw)t ! you dare not ! this pain ! a 
second time *t were too much I 1 cannot 
live withont yon, 'pon my woid 1 Dongid- 



dine, be not cmel I Dounldine, drop oooi- 
ing balm on my burning heart and feveiish 
brow ! But « single word of hope ! All 
that is mine, I lay at your feet— my hand, 
my heart! Doiialdine, I am rich; but 
what 18 all wealth without Dougaldine! 
Dare I venture to hope ? may 1 venture to 
^oflfer you my hand ?** 

He seized her hand, which ehe did not 
withdraw; he pressed it to his lips. She 
looked at him with kindness and wildness, 
and her glistening eyes rested on him with 
eager desire. 

«* Rise !" she said, with the sweetest voice, 
** rise ; I am so moved and excited, and we 
are observed." 

" Not till \ have heard from your lips 
my bliss or condemnation. Oh, Dougaldme ! 
but one word — one single ray of hope !** 

But she regarded him more tenderly, her 
eye radiated with mildness and hope, and 
then she cast a look sideways through the 
vines and outward upon the moonlit land- 
scape, as if seeking from it advice. 

•* I am not ansrry with you," she whis- 
pered, *»but '^' 

•• But V* he infemxpted her, sighing-- 
•• hutr he gtoaned, "this terrible but! Oh, 
this fearful but! No but! sweet lovely 
Dougaldine. Everything; only no but! 
Ton my word, this bnl is tenible ! You do, 
perhaps, hate to reside in Viisinia ? Does 
the thought of Virginia terrify you, Doa* 
a^aldine ? What should I care for Virginia, 
were Dougaldine the price ! Canada itself 
would be a paradise, 'pon honor." 

** Canada," she whispered, «* Canada ! 
Well, Canada, you know — the balls in 
Quebec and Montreal are not so bad. Very 
good society; the gentlemen of the army, 
and then much English nobility." 

*• Montreal ! Quebec !" vehemently ex* 
claimed the delighted suppliant. •* Not only 
Montreal and Quebec, but la belle Prmieet 
aristocratic Engrland, classic Italy, fantaeitic 
Germany — all shall cringe at your feet !•• 

■' Italy !'* she sighed a^n, '< oh, classfe 
Italy! the belles at Florence, and in the 
palaces!" 

•» Very neat, 'pon my wotd. Dalton 
wrote me lately that 'tis very neat, 'pon 
honor. Shall we make Florence stare du- 
ring the first winter, Dougaldine ^ Perhaps 
spend the spring at Rome — Pantheon, Coli- 
seum, St. Peter*s-^very neat, '^6n honor ! 
The summer in Switzeriand, winter at Na^ 
pies ! What do you say ?" 

••Ah! Naples, Florence!" she sighed, 
and again her delighted looks restM oii him 
and then on the silvery landscape. She 
how reached him her.hand%ith'sw^ de- 
uie^ and dxew hhn to hisr side. < ' ' 
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! Hbiieliered himself BnccdSBfnl ; hit offkr 
jrad 9fi good as accepted. He rose with 
infinite eatisfactio!i ; his imploring mien had 
absumed the expression of confiaence ; his 
tone had even beoome decisive. 
■ « So, v\re shall spend the fitst year in Italy 
kni Switzerland ? Ah ! Dougaidine, you 
will create & furore " 

" But can yon be spared sa long from 
your htMne — your plantation ?" 

« Bah ! in the oUl rars-hest," he replied, 
in the manner of a cavah'er; " pa takes 
care of all. f hate it ; to sp^nd my time 
among black faces — nothing but Woolly- 
heads and black faces'. Our America is 
ru'gar altogether ; do nl you find it so, Dou- 
gaidine ? Nothing noble ; all drees abomi- 
nably-i-appear hoi libly— -even at this Sara- 
toga!** 

. ♦• Very vulgar !" she remariced with nai- 
xete, . 

. «« 'Pon my word, very vulgar !" he affirm- 
ed, " were it not for you, I could not tole- 
rate it for a day. Dougaidine, 'pon my 
word, you make a paradise of the vulgar 
desert." 

** Very vul^r !" she replied, •« not a bit 
as I pictured it to myself. I imagined we 
should be entirely among ouri^elves — quite 
exclusive. I *m sorry to have asked for 
pa 's arrival only in a week from now." 

** Ei&fht days ! hut of what did you think, 
DougaMine? Eight days in this horrible 
pell-mell of would-be-fashionables ? Ter- 
rible ! To dress foui times per diem, and 
then not even to be amon^ one *8 equals, 
only to give an example of what is comme 
Ufatar' 

•« Revolting Aat ! mention it no more. 
Jt even makes me sick to think of it I 
felt so enraged ! like a satyr — a real satyr — 
a true scarecrow ! 1 'd not have believed 
— -— Had he tried, he could not have ap- 
peaired'more terrible! So awkward — always 
was — i-* 

Shie had addressed him at first, bat con- 
cluded by sneaking to herself, and bending 
ill-humoredly over the vineft. He even 
seemed to enjoy her ill humor. He bent 
toward her with his most tender attitude, 
and whispered to her in bis sweetest voiee : 
' ** But of whom do yon speak, Dou^- 

"Of whom.? <rf whom else than that 
odkms cousin ?•' 

«*This cousin! 'pon iny word, I shall 
still have to wrin^ his neck, since he so 
preys upon your mind ! Dougaidine, Don^ 
galdiine !" he threatened. 

•• We are cousins," she replied, inno- 

£y,'*« though connected from the remotest 
i»lNll)-u«tid then in our yonih we spent 



enthre months togedier. Not quite six ^ 
since, he entered Yale College, and a dieplo- 
rable misunderstanding, a family strife, en- 
sued, and I have not' seen him for nearly 
six years. My uncle himself was anxiooa 
to see him again, for he thinks much of 
him, and it was at his request that £rwin 
brought him here.*^ 

she spoke— ^resting her little arm on the 
railing, and her head upon her handft-*\;iith 
pleasing: fanuKarity, half to the moonshine 
and half to Harry. 

He regarded her with astonishment, and 
exclaimed : 

*• Then Harry Rambleton was here by 
invitation, and his uncle is present >" 

** Not so," she replied in the same tone — 
" ancle could not come, and it msy be as 
well that he did not. Uncle," she added, 
with much na'icet^, •* is still very fashion- 
able for his age ; he would therefore have 
received but little pleasure from his nephew, 
and probably not even recognized or ac- 
knowledged him. Pa himself did not re- 
cognize bini," she affirmed. ** He was quite 
near to pa; and 1, myself, should not have 
recognized him, had not Erwin directed my 
attention toward him. But you ought to 
have seen his awkward rusty appearance, 
and the avidity with which he swallowed 
his food, and then his rising from the table, 
expressive, as it were, of his contempt for 
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"There yon wrong Harry Rambleton 
Dougaidine," he burst out, not without ve> 
hemence, and forgetful of his part ; *< he 
knew not — he certainly knew not of the 
pleasant invitation ; he surely did not an* 
ticipate it !" 

" How do you know?" she asked quick- 
ly, and piercing him with her eves. " You 
take his part in a manner which, to confees 
the truth '* 

« I owe to the absent," he interrupted her, 
smiling, ** only justice, Dougaidine ! Rival 
as he is — ^I perceive it — I — 1 — am his friend, 
and proud of his friendship," he added, with 
dignity. " I have also found An a gen- 
tleman, incapable of vulgarity, and, amove 
all, of coarseness toward a lady. He is, 
if I mistake not, of one of the first families 
of New- York." 

** He is so," she replied, with some pride, 
^ of one of our own ramiiies, and the Ram- 
bletons were always — though I should not 

say it " she paused, " but, perhaps," 

she continued, capridoasly — •* the head of 
the family, Rambleton deems himself jns- 
tified in assiuning a haughty tone toward a 
cousin, which he would not allow himself 
tadjp towaid a stnmge lady. Old Dutch 
bl6dd, too ; and an early gratlge ef ps or 
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ma Benre for his excnaes. A cousin with 
piOBpects of becoming a patroon, may take 
same liberties; his cousin must consider 
herself fortunate, if he should please to 
ffive her a gracious look. The ^ood cou- 
sin, however, will And himself mistaken— ^ 
mislaken, I say, rely upon it" 

The words were spoken a little insolent- 
ly; if not angrily, and accompanied by a 
stop look at him. He trembled a little, but 
siilpported her gaze. The Dutch blood had 
restored his former coolness. He bent to- 
irwpX her with his sweetest smile : 

" Dougaldine ! how cruel you are, in this 
manner to destroy the happy emotions of 
love ; to humble so terribly my pride, and to 
make me feel, by every word, tW only the 
misfortune or awkwardness of this wretch- 
ed Dutchman——*' 

She regarded him with astonishment ; his 
words seemed to have produced an impres- 
sion upon her, and also to have wounded 
her pride a little, and she interrupted him : 
. « Dutchman ! Yes, so he is ; out of one 
of the noblest races ! and the Rambletons 
one of its best families !" said she, raising 
herf«elf, and assuming a haughty attitude. 
"And is it not natursu that we should sym- 
pathize with the playmates of our youth ? 
Are not the images of your childhood pre- 
cious to you ?" 

« Yes ; but '* 

"Well, then, we'll let this cousin rest. 
P^ice ! and not another word about him !" 

" What imports this assurance.'" he sigh- 
ed ; "of what advantage is it to your slave, 
that fortune has smiled twice on him, if the 
mopster Ramble ton must always hovei be- 
fore his eyes ? Ah ! Dougaldine, you play 
a cruel game !'* 

" But does it not suffice you, if I tell you 
wft 'U let Jhjm rest, and speak not another 
word of him ?" she replied, a little irritated. 

She paused, ^pj^reheasive of having gone 
tOQ far, and drew her hand over her brow: 

." Ah ! you men, how careful pne hfia — ?* 

" Oh ! not so, Dougakline !" he implored. 
" These ^ibts are as so many ds^er- 
WjC^und^ ! Qh, give ■ me a (lungle word of 
consolation and hjope." 

She rem^Uned aiJent 

" (Grive me—" said he, again falling on his 
knees. " Pardon, Dougaldine, pandon my 
eagemess, my delicate impatience ! But 
must I not fear that Haxry Rambleton — ? 
He is young, and very rich — ^the property 
o£ his father and uQcie---«nd the RajBhletooa 
a very old fanuly." 

He had seiz^ her band, and nowregaol- 
ed her with implorim^ j^yes. 

Vj . am jiot poor,- ha whispeiijBdf '*. )m^ 



gakLiae, shajU jiou be able to.reeiil. his.Oferi 
supported as it may be by aunl^ ahd Undei^ 
and more than half-armillion ? Oh t when 
one is rejected on the rery threshold qI pa 
radise!" 

The dandy spoke and implored with such 
charming sweetnese— such an overflow o| 
feeling, he was irresistible ; and she agaio 
smiled upon, him mildly and pensively. 

" But I am a Baml^," she said, assum- 
ing a haugh^ air-i-^< a Bamble, an Ameri- 
aua lady, and live in a free country~*thank 
Heaven ! in a free country. And if ten aunts 
and uncles, and each of them an Astor, 
I " 

" What .**• he implored. - 

" Not a word at preeent, Digby ; I *m not 
in a humor, and we must return to the par- 
ty. But I am a Ramble, a native, freebom 
American lady ; and pa and ma come in a 
week, perhaps before, and we go to the 
Grove; and you," she added, with msgesty, 
" will also be no imwelcome guest at Uie 
Grove." 

" Not unwelcome !" cried the delighted 
dandy. " Oh, bliss and happiness ! were it 
on the Newfoundland Banks !" 

He now pressed her hand to his lips with 
rapturous ecstacy ; she returned the pres- 
sure with tenderness, and averted mildly 
but firmly his embrace. Her eye, her coun- 
tenance, and her entire being had assumed 
something infatuating in the conflict between 
young love and pride. She appeared the 
most charming coquette, the most lovely, 
ronumtic belle imaginable. They were, 
truly, a well-match^ couple. They con- 
versed with such confiding carelessness — 
they intermingled so strangely in the pas- 
sionate play of love — they exhibited such 
naiveii in their fashionable romance, such 
frivolous playfulness, and yet mingled with 
such rigid family pride : both young and ia 
love — both possessed of talente, refmem^t, 
and elegance, that they were on the points 
every moment, of going beyond the verge 
of fashionable romance and ol tumii^ iato 
seriousness this play of coquetiy. 

Thapa was something exceedingly attiae- 
tive in ^their game — for game it wBs-7-al 
least on his pautt thou^ not on hers. Th«y 
entered into a mw conversation, with a 
carelessness and hght-heaiiedness, as tfaoiigiL 
thene existed ^ei^r fathers nor mothers, 
who had a word to say about the disposal 
of .the hand of qnei of the richest and first 
iieiDesses of the^^ountry. Notwithstepding 
coquetry and deception, fickleness and. fri- 
volity, seriousness and love^ the whole had 
apeculiarly attractive chaiacter. OurAmer- 
ka» indepiHid^kpfie ^md deaira Iw fidv^tuse 
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taffl^i; i|ii9 la ]i(S«iSflil^imde(»it«d:cOnfi. 
deSt^bt tbie rir^^f die name and inUMXir 
was at ti^ aanie time Evident in ibeff pleiiA- 
ing; cfciia-ljke Mth, The* were yecjoliar 
ImpreaBes of lights and shadows erutent in= 
bom fashionabK»--<ligbt8 and shadows tlial 
conld only be produced by peeuMar chamc- 
ters and cjtciinistanoeil. And, in reality, 
both the characters and cireumslaiiees nnd^ 
wbieh thQ jroting persons developed then- 
eelTes, were pecmiar, though far from rare 
in our country. 



CHAPTER VII. 

BISTORT OF THB RABCKLKS. 

Bora belonged to our Hisfa Dutch no- 
blesse^ one of tnose historical races. which 
will ersr be the omament and pride of our 
cauntry:, whatever be its fate, since it is one 
of those eenealogicai trees which first spread 
their shade over this land. They did not 
iitvade it at the head of murderous bodies, 
the sabre in the one hand and tilie firebrand 
in the other, to doom the poor Indiians to 
slaiverv, or to compel them to. the construc- 
tion of castles and towers for their govern* 
ment and control. No ; our ancient Dutchmen 
were too prudent to act the part of lords and 
lieges in heroical tumuitii they^ had crossed 
the water with more modest intentions ; as 
peaceful Dutchmen to exchange mone^ for 
nides and skins, or perhaps to domesticate 
thonselves comfortably, as well becomes 
venerable Dutchmen — ^to smoke the pipe, 
raise childrai, and drink their genhnre — ^in 
a word, to introduce . Dutcb civilization, 
which they accomplished leisurely and to 
thdr heart's desire, since they had an abun- 
dance of time and space. 

And why should they destroy the poor 
Indians, who were to. them. useful and con- 
venient for exchaaging their genhire for the 
skins oi beaarers and martens, whidi was 
one of the well-known designs of their 
visit and settlement Altogether} the ancient 
Dutchmen were a desirame people, far from' 
being imperious or aristocratic ; but on the 
contrary, more republican in their ideas than 
their .northern neighboTS, the Yangheem, as 
the fndians styled them ; or as they called 
themsdves, the pious fathers, wanderers, 
pygvnns oi Plymouth ; who, to confess the 
tnf«, had brought with thenn into tiie wil- 
derness an odious taste of British pride and 
plebeian ^nanny, so that they immediately 
became enijroiled with the poor savages ia 
iiiila and quarvda, wftiich ^leaaltBd in con- 
iiiiir ni nwider, and ■l i>ghkf> ii: tm 



ScotdL .and fing^ ^jstyle. .Noi fwm 
t)tttchnien were a idifinent set oil ftofkki 
anxious fnara the first, of eelnhliahing •»>> 
caUe relations .with their somewJiat bliml 
neighbors, tfaev were indefat^^le in their 
exertions to cnan^ the wild insolence ol 
the native red-skms to their own good 
humor. Hence tbey adopted a mode ol ia** 
teroKirae hx difierent from the posts ani 
forts of the warlike Yankees. Ln lieu of 
cannoD^ Uundetbusses, roysJs and mmk^if^ 
fhey placed Aeir bulky casks of genhr$t 
from which they willingly gave notations to 
the &Mc% led-sionSk when they breught the 
skins of beavers and bears, or at iMst (4 
foxes and deer, the latter of which, how- 
ever, were equivalent to but a small draught 
of ^e animating, precious fire-water-— 
truly, a very humane principle ! and the apt- 
plication of which one might eoniecture was 
productive of tiie most beneficial results on 
the neighboring Indians ; and we are sorry 
to confess that the breach of it, or the gin 
of larger potations, was more fatal to the 
poor savages than even the blunderbussea 
of the pious pilgrims. But still there wasja 
freedom of action, and this process of colo^ 
nization and civilization evinced a higher 
degree of information and humanity,jL vigoc. 
ous, guiding idea, befcN-e which the poor 
Indians vanished, it is true, but which 
w^uld have been creditable even in our en- 
lightened day. 

We love,, even at the expense of a short 
deviation, to extricate such bold, ffuiding 
ideas from the intricate webs of the history 
of humanity, and to present them to tlia 
eyes of the present generation ; thus hum^ 
bling a little our pride^ by which we might 
be persuaded of having alone invented all 
wisdom, while our ancestors not only 
worked before us, but laid the loundation 
of all that grandeur which signaUzes ua 
among all the nations of the earth. As the 
germ of the acorn not only contains the eki^ 
ments of the limbs and the leaves, but also 
of the roaii the future support of ^e mighty 
oak ; so in the good-natured featoies of the 
founders of these New-Netherlands, our 
present Empire State, and especially the 
moneyed men of Uie present day, slumbered 
in emibrya 

Abraham Bambel, alias Brom Bambel» 
was not the illegitimate son of a Stadt- 
holder of the U. States of Bataviarr-as some 
of our late fashionable authors insinualie» 
more from cunning and patriotism than fitom 
truth and histonieal knowledge--but he 
was &e honorable first-bom son of old 
Nicolas Rambel^ usuall^r oaJled Windmilier 
€(baB, Mk of the guild, of .windnuliam 
of Sflhiidamt HoUimf Judgiiig frtm hiA 
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eOOAIerfeity as ' it 'is still : represaited . at 
A»l«l|Hoiite mansion, he was a study 

boy*; with nothing of the features of a Stadt- 
hbnter; and who is there represented -as 
eigerly engaged in dispersing the few re- 
mains of reason which the dim sky of his 
native country had left him, in the genivre 
ynlpbfti of Schiedam. The old family 
c&Kmieles point at his dissipation,- and 
didlare that he caused more trouble to cM 
Cites than guUd and windmill put together, 
itA latter o1 which was rarely frequented 
by 'young Brom. He preferred to dwell in 
ginevre shops and taverns, and in spits of 
his stupidity and ignorance to raise a heavy 
breeze, evidently endangering the mill— -a 
chaiacteristic feature which seems to have 
descended not only on his Dutch, but also 
on' his Ando- Saxon kindred of the New- 
Netherlands, or New- York, and fully ex- 
pfaunstbe psychologic phenomenon of our 
passion for a breeze, often endangering the 
entire mill. 

•'The true intentions of old Claas in send- 
iilg his first-born to New-Netherlands, has 
n^ been fully ascertained. The family re- 
cofds, esteemed as the best authority by 
Jonathan Rambel, declare8> that old Claas 
hfjfl a dream in the night of St. Nicolas, A. 
D.; 1610, or MZO, in T^ich he had a clear 
visioh of the newly-discovered New-Nether- 
lailds, with their superabundance of milk 
and honey. But he beheld a still more 
attractive sight in the midst of all this ; it 
y9tA a cumbersome fur cap, filled to its 
hirim — not with milk and honey — ^but with 
ptfte genivre or Schiedam, and upon this 
iwt cap throne sat the thick-headed Brom as 
a 'Triton, with oysters and fish, and sur- 
rounded by a mass of beavers, bears, mar- 
tins, and other preciously clad beasts, 
ifHlich be easily deprived of their hides and 
appropriated to himself. Whether, how- 
efer, this vision, or some other weighty 
dreumstance induced venerable old Claas to 
separate from his first-bom, and to send him 
in the St. Nicolas of Amsterdam to the said 
New-Netherlands, we venture, with due 
respect to dreams and visions, not to decide. 
So much, however, is proved from history, 
that Brom Rambel, within the first twenty 
years of the seventeenth century, sailed 
ifom Amsterdam in the good ship, St. Nico- 
las, and in due course of time, that is, after 
ax months, landed at New-Amsterdam. 
His accompanying letters to the high magis- 
tracy, and divers mynheers, backed by a 
dioice selection of the precious Schiedam, 
mtist have been exceedii^y persuasive ; 
fof, to speak in the fashion of those times, 
ht^waa almost iimnediately nominated, hf 
il= bigllk ihdgiiMdy to ht^wmmniitnA of 



a -fort on the lines, and duly ixmMpL^r 
to his office. The location- of this fort 99. .' 
in the nu^borhood of the present $ixA.. 
Avenue ; it was aimed wica- t«\[o muck ' 
ketoons, one battle-axe, three sabres, foiir 
lances, and one wheri arqueboss ; hut more 
especially^ with eleven gin casks, real 
Scniedam, the same whidi old Claas had 
sent over with Brofn in the St. Nicokfr^ 
the original number was twelve, but one 
was emptied.' upon the occasion of Brom*s 
installment into office. 

The fort presented, in place of a streamier 
or banner, a shield of the same kind as old 
Claas had viewed in his dream — an enor- 
mous fur catpt overflowing with genivre, in 
the centre of which >vas represented Brom 
Rambel, encircled hy tl^ sluns of martens, 
beavers, etc. 

In truth, it vfod more of a tav^ik than a 
fort, thoi^ the commander was coastiaiMd, 
now and then, to seize the battle-axe atid 
sabre, when the fiery spirit of the Schiedam, 
had entered the h^s of his red guests. 
The family chronicles relate that Brom 
Rambel was once, at least, placed in- this 
unpleasant necessity, but soon afterward he 
alighted upon a cooler meanv of defence^ 
which proved more successful, and, at the 
same time, calculated to promote his inter- 
ests. He placed an enormous pail of water 
in die cellar, which he could readily wind 
up, by means of his -scales for weighing 
skins, and pour upon the heated heads of 
the boisteroua Indians; by this- means the 
hottest among them were instantly cooled ; 
and renouncing all thoughts of murder and 
fighting, immediately disposed of their re 
maining skins for more of the Schiedam, to 
banish the nnpleafeant coolness from their 
heads. 

'In this .fort, or rather log-house, for such 
it was, Brom Rambel is said to have open- 
ed his brilliant career, en&roned on a stu- 
pendous leathern arm-chair, standing in the 
large apartment, behind a solid railing. Be- 
fore him was a .ffood-sized pine taile ; at 
bis right, casks, bottles, and tumblers; at 
his left, die scales for weighing the skins of 
the thirsty Indians^ he -neld in one hand 
the majestic tobacco-pipe, in the other, 
the Schiedam flask. He was the youngest, 
but not the least important, of the twenty- 
two commandants of the forts on the line ; 
for, as we remarked above, the Dutch wera 
sufficiently cunning to erect, on all weak 
points of their territory open to the inva- 
sions of the rdd-skins, sudi forts,' of which 
the chief: ornament and strengdi consisted in 
casks of genivre, • . • 

The fort of Brom,. ]ie being- the yoQOMt 
af1fce<oiaaiMiikiiyiii, was ptiiiM oftVKWt 
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pT^^ting and very dangerous pass ; and 
the Indians of this region were Known as 
the roost savage, who, under the former 
commander of the post, often penetrated 
even to the city, producing vast fear, disor- 
der and tumult. ^^ But,*' remark the family 
chronicles, not without triumph, *^ eighteen 
months from the instrument of Brom, tke In- 
dians had so entirely disappeared from this 
region, that hardly a squaw, much less a 
warrior, remained." 

The exquisite Schiedam had succeeded in 
tranquiliizing them. 

The country being quiet in this Quarter, 
and cleared of the red plunderers, the fort 
of the fur-cap was, by the high authorities, 
removed farther up the Hudson ; which re- 
moval was easily accomplished, logs form- 
ing the sole material of the fabric : still it 
required some trouble, sacrifices, and debate. 

The geiievre of Brom was so incompara- 
ble, that not only the respected corporation 
of New- Amsterdam, but also the governors, 
burgomasters, judges and sheriffs^ in spite 
of the long distance, twice every week, 
deigned to undertake the long journey from 
present Wall-street to the Avenue. By the 
removal of the fort for several miles, these 
weekly visits would become impracticable ; 
but still the welfare of the country demand- 
ed the sacrifice, and the high ipagistrates 
passed the decision. Some of his faithful 
adherents, however, and especially Van Ton- 
ner, late burgomaster, are said to have pass- 
ed over this incredible distance every Sun- 
day evening. 

Two ye irs later Brom was removed still 
higher up the river, and haying cleared 
that region also, both of Indians and valu- 
able skins, the magistrates ordered him 
still onward to pursue the retreating In- 
dians. During this time, he had become 
the terror of the savages ; they began to 
regard him with awe as a conqueror. He 
haa dispersed the most savage, and laid 
many a one cold, so that the rest hard* 
ly ventured to enter a fori. In truth, 
he was a circumspect, active commander; 
hiis arms, that is, his Schiedam, were al- 
mys in such battle array, that the poor 
savages were sure to be laid low thereby. 
Such was his success, that he was advan- 
ced not less than six times, in ten years, 
and had arrived at length in the vicinity of 
Shag Sing, on Tappan Bay, which entire 
distance of more tnan twenty-five miles 
from New-Amsterdam, was cleared of aU 
most evenr red-skin, and consequently of 
beaver and bear-skins. 

jjl, as the dream of Claas predicted, had 
beM^ gktliered about -Brom. By means of 
tjie great quantity «f skins collected, he 
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had, as the family records' remark* becomt 
rich ; and thus \ireary of his post, and coa* 
tiaual removals, and being now fkr advan* 
ced in thirties, he longed for a more tranquil 
abode. He had also found grace in thft 
e3res of Dorothea Van Brummd, the daugh* 
ter of the assessor; therefore be resigned 
his .post of commander to the hands of a 
fresh arrival from Schiedam, the son of hit 
aunt Ludmilla, and returned to his patrotis 
and friends at New-Amsterdam, where his 
merits for the state and copporation were 
rewarded, not only with the rights of a 
citizen of said city of New-Amsterdam, but 
also with an election as assessor. The 
latter honor he partly owed to Dorothea 
Van Brummel, as the family records cun- 
ningly hint. 

Mynheer Abraham Rambel, as he was 
now styled, had risen to be a man of such 
importance, that he soon had an opportunity 
of evincing his acknowledgcnl courage* 
against entirely different enemies from those 
he had hitherto encountered. 

A gang of Yankees, descendants of the 
pious pilgrims, had located themselves, or 
rather squatted, in the region of West- Point, 
within the province of the New-Nether- 
lands, without even asking permission ol 
the high authorities. The new settlers, far 
from the accustomed humility and modesty 
of pious pilgrims, were firm in the belief 
of their Bible, but far from agreeable, nay. 
even a desperate people ; prone, not only 
to treat the good Dutchmen as Philistines, 
and to introduce peculiar practices, regard* 
ing the mine and thins — two vital points 
among the Dutch — but also to deride them, 
and seriously injure their commerce with 
the Indians. 

Various meetings were called, and nu- 
merous consultations were held, for the 
purpose of stopping this disorder and pro- 
tecting the privileges of a high government, 
until, finally. Mynheer Tonner made the 
proposition, of sending a9:ainst these va- 
rrants Mynheer Abraham Hambel, who had 
Been of such vast service to the state in 
destroying the Indians and bears. He be- 
ing also tbe youngest and most able-bodied 
member of the high magistracy, the motion 
was instantly approved by his e.xcellency the 
governor; and Mynheer Abraham Rambei 
was placed at the bead of one hundred and 
fifty I)utchmeni with ordere to proceed up 
the Hudson to expel the Yankees, by aid 
of St. Nicolas, and to drive them beyond the 
limits of the state. This commission Myn- 
beer Abraham cheerfully undertook, not 
withstanding the danger, and also executed 
it to the entire satisfection of the high au- 
thorities; for he removed said vagrants. 
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dmre them beyond the limits •£ New-Neth- 
eriands, and took possession of their, entire 
pKmrty, viz: flereu log-houees or huts, 
with two stables, four cows, three pigs, 
and four hen-coops, besides one hundred and 
twenty acies of land, which they had cul- 
tivatej after Gonnecticut iashionr within 
ibi incredibly short space oi one year ; and 
-vtdiich, with the crops, they were now com* 

eed to ^landoa, on account of their un- 
nsed squatting. 
.^ Great,'' says the family cjkionicles» 
'<.wa8 the rejoicing of the people of New- 
Amsterdam, at this splendid achievement 
of their assessor ; and as a reward for his 
exquisite merit, of the state and community, 
and as a lasting memento of said achieve- 
ment, he was endowed for aU time to come, 
not only with all the log-houses, stables, 
stalls, and fields, taken from the enemy — 
hv(t also the entire tract of country claimed 
hy the Yankees. Moreover, for the pur- 
pose of retaining a lively impression of his 
daring feat on the minds of his family-* 
which, by the vray, had just been increased 
and gladdened by the arrival of the first 
Rtfmbel — ^the said acres, huts, stables, and 
stalls, together with the surrounding woods, 
meadows and swamps, should receive the 
name of Manor, and remain an eternal 
possession of this first- bom, and his first- 
ooni descendants. With the usual elevated 
soaring of Dutch ideas, said Manor, con- 
sisting of buildings and acres, was called 
Acres Hoase. It may be as well here to 
add» that as Mjmheer Rambers dearly be- 
loved wife Dorothea presented him, some 
years afterward, with a second son — and 
this, too, on the night of St. Nicolas, he re- 
solved, in memory of this dear token, to 
annex a clause to the great Fidei" Comissio, 
ordering the existing incumbent of Acres 
House, to consider himself holden to pre- 
sent the second-bom Rambel and his heire, 
either with a merry Nicolas dinner, or with 
the sum of twenty-five guilders. 
.At«this time, viz. : a. d. 1645, the ele- 
vation of the now rich and powerful Bam- 
bela to the burgomasterehip of New-Am- 
stndam, took place ; in which high dignity, 
he, together with his respected colleagues 
Ptesidedi and continued to preside, to the 
nenefit and advantage of a laudable com- 
munis; until, unfortunately, the Dutch 
regime was constrained to give up its ghost, 
which deplorable event, produced, as we all 
know, by the government of the crael, 
thoughtless Stuart, Charles IL, made a sad 
end of Dutch splendor. ** For some time 
past*' — ^here observe the family chrcmicles — 
•* the laudable Dutch sovemment viscid mucl* 
molested and troubled by the Britons, an^ 



Yankees, their descendants, until iht^ dara^ 
at last to sufibcate and croah jt, as a child* 
in its swaddling clQthes." 

This was a severe blow to Mr. Buigo* 
master Rambel, as m^y be imagined, he 
beiitt every inch a Dutchman. New-Am- 
steidam was still more odious to him thence- 
forth, since its name was chan^ to that off 
New- York, ife therefore retired with his 
first-boni, Clqas, a^d his good wile— the: 
daughter of defunct Burgomaster Tonner — 
to Acres Hpvseyin the Highlands on the 
Hudson ; where, with wise jmcaution, he 
had caused a stores-house to be' built, during 
his buigomastership. We are sorry tO' 
say that he was not permitted to enjoy his- 
retirement long, since a few weeks alter hi» 
arrival he was stmck ^ith apoplexy, pro- 
duced by the a^ravating news of his un- 
natural "son, Brom, who had gone so far itt 
his denial of Dutch principles, as not only 
to receive a British collectorship, but actu- 
ally to confiscate a whole cargo of Schie- 
dam directly from Amsterdam. In earlier 
life, the unnatural son had evinced strong: 
predilections for both British and Yankees, 
and endeavored to introduce into sober Am- 
sterdam the abominable practice of spark- 
ing. Manifold, therefore, had been the 
grief caused by this son, worshipping at the 
shrine of an enervated spirit of the age, un- 
til he at last brought his worthy fsULher 19 
the grave. To express before all the worU 
his disgust at the proceedings of this un- 
natural son, he ordained, on his death-bed, 
that Claas II. should join to his family name 
that of his wife, and si^ himself, for sake 
of distinction from his brother, Rambel 
Tonner, which, in the course of tune, was 
changed to Rambleton, as being shorter aiid 
more sonorous. 

This, then, is the histoiy of the orgin and 
settlement of the great historical race of the 
Rambles, which, as we have seen, by divid- 
ing into two branches — remark the family 
chronicles devoutly — gives us a beautiful 
and touching moraT^ viz > that both the good 
and the evil, in their seed, their root, their 
growing and thriving, produce not only 
good but also evil/rut^; for not only the 
virtues, but also the vices of parents* appear 
regenerated and reborn in their chiloren; 
which literally took place in the descend- 
ants of the great Rambles. For while at 
the manor, Claas II. seemed to exhibit all 
the virtues of his father, such as his im- 
movable equanimity, his perseverance, his 
taciturnity, his care for old customs, and 
his love for Schiedam — ^the land of his 
birth — these virtues in his old age seemed 
rejuvenated and purified, as It were; ou f^ 
contrary, in Brom 11. all those ticie&fleeifted 
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cdAdnind and eoncinitratt^, which his-fe- 
fhcor in hiB jouth ezhibfted Uy the daily ^ 
comfort of old Claa»,and to the neighbom 
at Schiedam, and by #hieh the viidmillB 
themBelves, were not a little .endani^red. 

The cbronides expressly relatb that Brom 
FI. was obedient to the vile tyrannical Brit- 
ish goyemor„ Lord Granbnry, not only in 
all good things, as is the duty of every 
good subject, out even in low and vulgar 
things ; that he derided his Dutch couotrv-' 
men in every possible manner, and mainly 
contributed to the noted despotic edict, by 
which ail Dutch dominies and schoolmas. 
ters were constrained to deliver their dis- 
courses in the English language. During 
these discourses, Brom '^ften had the audar 
city to appear in the train of the thought- 
less governor, and of deriding the fearful 
Dutch and English jargons of the dominies. 

The familj chronicles relate many oth^ 
tricks of this Brom, which show that he 
inherited of Brom the Great, a lare:er share 
of the airy and windy than was beneticial 
10 himself and his posterity ; for he left — 
state the family chronicles — the gloriously 
acquired meadows, fields, buildings, etc., 
which had fallen to him from his father, 
mateiially curtailed, to his son, Brom III., 
bom 1682 ; who, as the apple, falling not 
far beyond the root, continued in the same 
manner, so that Brom IV., bom 1725, re- 
ceived but a small portion of the larae pos- 
sessions of the mighty Rambles, embracing 
the present Park, Cnatham, and Barclay- 
streets. And even this the Yankees stripped 
from Brom v., bom 1760; so that Brom 
Vl., who entered the city of his ancestors 
at the time of the Congress notes, stood 
pretty nearly alpari with these notes. 

T%e following circumstance is related as 
having occurred in the first year of the pre- 
sent century. An aged man, marked by his 
linsey-woolsey coat, leathem breeches, and 
broad-brimmed hat, as a Dutchman, is said 
to have entered the portei-house, situated 
at that time on the comer of Fly.4narkeit, 
kept by an Irishman, Patrick Kennedy, and 
bearing the following sign : ** Fly^wiarket 
Porter-house. TVJMS dhba^s ott — iSos- 
Menges and Oysters, Rhumt Chn, and Bran- 
dy, 

The Dutchman entered and eyed sharply 
not only the sausages, but especially a 
youth of about nineteen, whose features 
also betrayed a Dutch origin, althourh they, 
88 wril as his wardrobe, were baaly used 
by wind and weather. He is said to have 
resembled in part a loafer, and in part a 
sailor, or rather a caMn-boy decorated with 
the cast-off garments of ms captain. His 
diirt was on leave of absence, one half of 
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the hiim of.iiia bat hai probably been ear* 
ried away by a norHiweiriar, and the otbfjt 
half of his jacket byasauall; but, for ffl 
thal» the boy had a sort oi a do n'/ care man- 
ner, and aeaostic, dry t^innkUng in his oya* 
ter eyes, expressive of spunk, as we call it 
As the Dutchman thus regarded, no ;r tha 
bc^ and then the sausages^ and then took 
one, the boy is said to iutve exclaimed with 
his twinkling, peculiar manner: *^And 
d'ye ikink &em sasseng^ers good sassenr 
gers ?'* and at the same tme to have eject- 
ed the juice of his quid, in an able and 
plegmatic manner over the floor; which 
caused Patrick Kennedy, in great fury, to 
break out in the following words : ** D*y€ 
say, ye ramjbling rascal as ye are, them sas- 
senses ain't good sassengesT The boy, 
coolly removing his quid to the other side of 
his mouth, replied: "'Pan my toord, 1 
do 'rU say them sassenges aiiCt good saS" 
senges — ^pon my toord I dorCt — cmly I says 
wherever them sassenges be, there atrCi amf 
dogs /" upon which honest Kennedy is re- 
lated to have broken out into inexpressible 
fury, and seizing the broom, he beat and 
kicked the boy out of doors, with the fol- 
lowing words : " Ye rambling rascal as ye 
are, and well worth your name, beeone. 
When the Dutchman heard the 
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rambltjig rascal again pronounced in so 
pointed a manner, he is said to have re- 
placed the sausages and to have taken a 
^ass of Schiedam, and entered into a lone 
conversation with Keimedy, which lesultMl 
in the calling the boy back and giving him 
twenty dollars. 

But this singular circumstance is related 
to have occumd on the morning after the 
night of St Nicolas, a. d., 1800 ; and the 
Dutchman is said to have been attracted by 
the dry humor of the boy to such a degree, 
as not only to pay for the breakfast, but 
also to enter into negotiations with Kennedy, 
resulting after half an hour in an agreement 
by which Kennedy, for a consideration of 
thirty dollars, the amount of rent due, re- 
nounced his claims in the establishment, 
with the exception of the sausages, tripes, 
gin, brandy, and furniture, which he was 
permitted to remove. 

Whether this narrative be true or fabu- 
lous, we venture not to decide — ^the history 
of all large houses has spots and blemishes— 
this much however is certain, the dr^, hu- 
nrarous boy of nineteen was installed in the 
Fly-market porter-house on the same day in 
which the furniture, gin, and brandy ol 
Kennedy were removed. 

From this day the remarkable revolution 
in the porter-house, comer of Fly-market, 
m datM. For not only were heek oysttia 
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^i eliSfini turtle soups Aubstitiitod far dia 

tdpes pti saiisages, but also iht miwrable 

nils' ahd-^ogs were replenished by the most 

cbdice ' Schiedfun, brandy, nun, mononga^ 

hiela, etc. Fly-market porter-house was 

onoked and cleaned throughout, and pre* 

pared for the reception of more solid 

guests. These guests poured in as if by 

magjc ; at first, however, mostly Dutchmen, 

since Dutchmen have ever been justly re- 
nowned for their pure taste in Schiedam and 

Qysters. So that six months after this mys- 
terious occurrence, Fly-market porter-bouse 

irss the most frequented establishment in 

the neighborhood of Maiden Lane. Even 

Pearl-street, Nassau-street, the lower parts 

of Broadway and Wall-street, furnished 

many guests for the new host, whose fame 

was soon spread abroad for good mint- 
juleps, toddies, and gin-slings. The rumor 

too that the young host, a descendant of a 

noble family, of historical notoriety, had 

laid aside his pedigree for awhile, with a 

view of serving the sovereign people in a 
true democratic manner, was a great aux- 
iliary to his success, and the more so, since 
the shares in our noblesse then being at 
their lowest ebb, democracy had iSken 
possession of the people's throne with full 
•overeignty. 

Thus the young man possessed the en- 
viable advantage of being patronized by 
both parties ; and the fame of the porter- 
bouse increased from day to day, so that 
die establishment was obliged to lie extend- 
ed at the beginning of the second year, and 
very soon after to be again enlarged by the 
addition of a third apartment, which was 
wholly occupied by numerous casks of 
genevre, brandy, mm, madeira, and port, 
Together with su^-loaves, and materials 
for making mint-juleps, toddies, and gin- 
slings, beside boxes of cigars and piles of 
oysters. 

: The host of twenty gained celebrity. He 
was possessed of a Dutch stubbornness and 
taciturnity. With a sharp twinkling of his 
bluish-ffray oyster-eyes, he knew when to 
select his time for silence, aod when to 
speak Often he allowed a thought to 
escape him, when it was least expected by 
his guests, and which caused them to forget 
pepper and lemons on their 03rsters. At 
the same time he had the faculty of throw, 
ing out his canting, dry witticisms, and 
ideas, at the expense of democracy^ when 
only aristocrats were present; and then 
turning the same witticisms against aristo- 
crats or federals, when only iemncrals hon- 
ored him wi^ their presence ; and besides, 

he never laughed aload» as is common style and situation of the establiaEment. 
among Tulgar publicami, amused by their TheJittlft landlord was truly a curicnia «hap« 



own wit Thew wm.. -JBo^tk, .. m\i\tqtM, . 
equammitv and gayetvia his manner/. £[•. 
undoubtaaly had much native 1alc|nt,..which 
only requirad light and cuitivatioh to bnng 
it forth. 

The Toung Dutchman cleared two bun- 
dled doTlara during the first year; this is a 
large, thoush not mcredible sum. since the 
service of ue people to which he devoted 
himself, is doubtless rewarded the . best of 
any by a demooratie republic 

In the third year, the porter-house was 
increased by a considerswle saloon; the 
rooms were converted into one, and thie es- 
tablishment was thus placed on a larger 
scale, but without much pomp or decora- 
tion. Everything was neat, and the funii. 
ture of solid oak wood ; this every one will 
confess to be in correct taste, and which 
seemed principally to aim at avoiding envy 
or jealousy by a too striking 8plen£)r ; an 
invaluable hmt in a democratic republic. 
But his oysters and turtle-soups were the 
best to be found, and his madeira, Lafitte's, 
of the finest quality, so that visitors came 
from all parts of Broadway. His custom 
increased to such a degree, that he was ob- 
liged to hire several black waiters, which 
were rendered still more necessary by the 
addition of a neighboring shop to his estab- 
lishment, which he stor^ with corned-beef, 
mackerel, flour, and hams, and in time he 
added all tlie articles necessary for shipping- 
merchants ; this he was the better able to 
do, by connecting with himself a young 
man, who, being introduced by the old 
Dutchman, broii^t in a clear capital of ten 
thousand dollars to the firm. 

Ten yeaiB after the establishment of the 
porter-house, and aeven after the introduc- 
tion of the partner, the yearly balance- 
sheet exhibited a clear possession of one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

A full-blood would, doubtless, at this 
stage have bidden farewell to Fly-market, 
ana returned to the more fashionable re- 
gions of Carver, Pearl, or even Wall-street 
Not so with our Dutchman; who clunff, 
widi that tenacity to both good and ba3, 
on accoont of which our ancestors were so 
justly celebrated. He remained at his post ; 
and even seven years later, when their 
common cash account exhibited a clear gain 
of two hundred and thirty thousand dolGuB, 
he r^nained unmoved ; though his partner, 
as the owner of a gig, entertained more 
fashionable ideas, and considered the porterr 
house not suflkiently genteel-; but was, 
however, obliged to yield to his fate, since 
the old Dutchman would not change the 
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•eominon sense; and, indeeid, one inu^-mtm 
«t% lostt^to imd^ntenlhiB^ehameter, thajm^ 
e|oM "Wtttohiii^ was pretty- «ue torcoirrince 
any one tliat> he knew wnat lie was about, 
at least so far as the lining^ of his pockets 
was cAnoemed. He despind gpentiiity and 
fashion, and was always sare to ftnut his 
fleshy handA into hia ehmking pockets, 
whenever a fashionable appraachedf him. 

One thine, however, oegan to trouble 
him about tbi<« time. He bad drudged for 
full seventeen years in preparin/^ mint-juleps 
a ad toddies, for the public — and no vrow ! 
He was far adyanceid in his thirties, only 
two years from forty, and no vrow I For 
whom had he collected the one hundred 
and fifteen thousand dollars, his present 
property? Should he leave the fruits of 
such hard labor, of so many rinnslings and 
toddies, to strangers or to laughing heirs? 

Though he consoled himself in the ex- 
ample of his ancestors, all of whom, with 
the exception of his father, had married 
late in life, yet he sometimes trembled at 
the idea that tie might die a bachelor ! For 
who. Of our ele^nt ladies, possessed of the 
faculty of transforming, within a few years, 
a plus of one hundred thousand dollars to 
a minus of the same amount, would form 
a connection with the little copper-headed 
porter-house keeper ? 

Though he had received numerous invi- 
tations since the last balance-sheet, yet he 
hhd always repulsed them ; but on St. 
Nicolas's day, 1817, came two invitations on 
fraffrant pink and gold-edjred paper — ^beau- 
tiful, delicate things. They bore the ele- 
gant inscription : ** Mrs. Dish requests the 
company cf Mr. Ramble, on Tuesday the 
2(k^ ihsL, at No. 67 St, Johrfs Square. 
Quadrilles at half-past seven.^ 

He held the pink, gold-bordered, flagrant 
card in his hand, when his partner entered. 

The two partners had not, during their 
fifteen yearis connection, exchanged twen- 
ty w;ords on any other than the subject of 
mackerel, salt beef, pork, ttm, brandy, 
oysters, etc. Indeed ihey. had hanily found 
time to bid each other good morning, and 
to inquire after their mutual hcmlSis, so 
fuK were they of money-making — ^the 
one behind his desk, and the other busy 
with the ra.int-juleps, turtle-soups, etc. 
Tlius the delicate card was in danger of 
being flirust behind the booking-glass, or 
even .Of being cast among the rubbish, 
^ivjli^n the old Dutchman joined them ; and 
treating the thing with greater eajnest- 
n^8lB than might be expected of so old a 
mall, smoked a whole pipe while discusaing 
the merits of Mrs. Dish and her high con- 



neotiona^: after wfaidii and ih* rliWMJi^ 
of his pipe, he immediately dispateked a 
messenger for the first draper uid taifer. 
Six days later, at half-past seven P. Mn his 
prot^gi entered the drawing-room of Mrs. 

But Mrs. Disht the leader of the fiuh- 
ionable world of those days, wae not only 
a highly cultivated, but a clear and deep- 
sighted wom<m; perfectly intimate, not 
only with the wants and weaknesses of 
our high noblesse of that age, but also 
with tSe manner of reaching and allevi- 
ating them. She was fully resolved on 
makmff this distinction of class still more 
marked, and this she was well qnnlified to 
do, as being the wife of the first tallow and 
tar dealer, worth about four hundred thou- 
sand dollars ; and the sister of one of our 
broker-princes. She was also the first to 
introduce the sjrstero of classification, so 
that those worth thousands were entitled 
to respectability, and those worth hundreds 
of thousands, to nobility ; and we must 
confess, that she solved this difficult prob- 
lem with an unequalled tact and sagacity. 
She knew how to extol the modest, silent 
merit of those possessed of hundreds of 
thousands, if even hidden ever so deeply 
in the back-ground ; and to reject, on the 
other hand, and keep within the proper 
bounds, the arrogance of those who could 
only count their fifty or twenty-five thou- 
sands. Neitlier rank nor political merit 
availed in this classification ; so that at 
her soirees, every individual could rest as- 
sured of b^ing in his proper place and 
company. The man of nundreds of thou- 
sands was never in danger of misapplying 
his poHtesse to one of Sie mere trumpery 
of fifty thousand. 

Thus our little Dutchman entered the 
precincts of this grand lady, not without 
trembling and fear; and little as he had 
been subject to the palpitation of his heart 
on other occasions, it now throbbed audi- 
bly ; l>nt his little oyster-eyes sparkled with 
delight as his name was annoanced by the 
dooivkeener, and he beheld an opening 
circle of oeanty, wealth, and fashion. The 
splendid lady of the house approaching, 
received him graciously, and led him to 
the foreground on the right, among those 
of the three' hundred thousmid. The 
Dutchman, often afterward, confessed this 
to have been one of the proudest moments 
of his life>— more than compensating him 
for his seventeen years of hard labor with 
mint-juleps, grogs, oysters, flour, and salt 
beef. His pride and vanity were still more 
increased and Ottered, as the enuoent 
lady of the house ir a few^ moments, se- 
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'^pifftMd hMfielf, Ibr faulf an hoar,froiii thei 
«lliiyito|f eiTcIei and dciffnad^to hold with 
hkn li oottftdeiilial diabgrae. !« tint ebe 
vnm' joined, aiiekfentallj^ Irf her eldest 
dfogfhter, a lovely and vtnr fashionaUe 
young lady of twenty-two ; her presence 
aed eonversation caused -eeirtim peculiar 
Ml indeeeribsble fceliage hi the Datch- 
iaaii's bosom. 

-Four weeks latM'^^lbr with: ns, die Uos- 
tfDrfW of love incline moie mpidiy to iruc- 
tibcation than elsewhere — BromVl. — onr 
-Ifttle Datchmati and Brom VI. being one 
and the same personage-^led tender Anu 
bella Dish to his home;^ as his consort 

Their nuptials would have been cele- 
brated a week sooner, had not the porter- 
house, which he would not renounce at 
any sacrifice, delayed the close of the ne- 
gotiations, and even threatened their de- 
struction ; for Miss Arabella considered it 
disgraceful to enter into wedlock with the 
keeper of a porter-house. But pa, as well 
as ma. the latter of whom haa arranged 
the preliminaries for this union, demon- 
strated to their tender daughter, that this 
same porter-house qualified Mr. Ramble to 
be one of the most desirable of matches ; 
that this porter-house, at the present 
weighty state of things, was one of the 
most important stations in the Union—- al- 
diost equal in importance to the ofilce of 
the president, and productive of like influ- 
•fnce; that both were equally influential 
servants of the people ; that the Dutchman 
was even more independent, and moved in 
lietter society ; and lastly, that the noblesse, 
%r from taking ofl^nce at the porter-house, 
were desifous of numbering its keeper as 
their friend, whose rank enabled mm to 
walk hand-in-hand not onhr with them, but 
Whose private life secured the confidence 
and respect of the multitude— the soi-^tisani 
•overeign people. 

For Uie purpose of showing the import- 
ance of the porter-house, it is necessary 
to remark, that the matrimonial negotia- 
tions took place at that critical, important 
period of tne glorious birth of the stupen- 
dons so-ealled Beh6nx>th, which spread its 
blessings over our free and glorious coun- 
try, but which caused incredible pain to 
Its good mother. This mother, too, was 
9l this time in bad repute, and exceedingly 
offensive to many of her children. 

At this crisis, it was certainly of vital 
importance to know a trustwortfy man in 
snch a station as the porter-house of Flv- 
market, the most important of the whole 
city oi Manhattan. At his oyster, Schie- 
dam» and porter-filled boarda, congregated 
not only tne mayor, a]dennen> andgDver»* 



er«.init also the bsnkdiraclni^sMitl. 
the direeton of the ariUioBi or-'.aovanMgB 
people. The turtle aad ^fstbdMSonm jmd 
pacftry served ae a means for roeoiMuiatigD« 
as peace-makerB, between the dmigingt 
cflonieting elements ; they acted aa it oe- 
ment, efl»oting a union, harmoQyt and nn- 
derstanding. 

Bnxn VI., alias Brom the Small, as dis- 
tinguished firom Brom the Gneat, was with 
hia porter-house the focus, as it were, at 
which all the ponflicting parties met and 
amalgamated. Thus was he of great seN 
vice, not to his party only, but tonis coun* 
try, and even to his own nation, the good 
and great of Europe ; and he was upon 
the point of obtainmg the most splendid 
reward for his long and faithful services, 
by remaining no longer in obscurity, but 
going onwara to immortality ; and the more 
and more was he convinced that his porter- 
heuse was the true rock on which we re- 
public was destined to rest. 

After the enormous importance of little 
Ramble and his porter-bouse were repre- 
sented to Miss Arabella in this prominent 
light, all her scruples vanished, and she 
consented with delight, and even with 
pride, to become Mrs. Ramble. She had 
no cause to regret her choice, or rather 
the choice of her ma; for though Mr. 
Ramble, for the ensuing six years, re- 
mained actively engaged in the porter- 
house, and returned late at night to his 
residence, 67 Greenwich-street, he was 
considered one of the most active members 
of our noblesse, and Mrs. Ramble shone as 
a star of the first magnitude in the soirees 
of her ma and others. 

Her worthy pa had, prior to his demise, 
the additional triumph of witnessing one 
of those salubrious currents or changes in 
political afi&irs, which, though shortly after 
paralyzed bv a strong democratic counter- 
current, still proved TOneficial in its efiSeets, 
since it roused our noibUsse to a full con- 
sciousness of their powers, and what was 
more, hinted at the proper means for their 
application. It was also this current which 
at last induced little RamUe to abandon 
Uie porter-house on Fly-market, together 
with the adjoining warehouse; or 



to sell both for a round sum to a ypumgrer 
candidate for the public, and to estahuah 
himself with his partner at the comer of 
Pearl and Wall-streets, where he had pnr 
chased a building-lot and erected a ware- 
house some j^ears since. Simultaneously 
with this, his family, viz : Mrs. Ramble 
and Miss Dougaldine, moved from theur 
humble quarters, 67 Greenwich-street, to 
LeRoy Plaoe. 
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■wlM'^9itDdlMsiyi8'!ofiimieit wufk^! wq<Mi 

Mi|8d; ;-: rootle Tiimiovwei - tft&r|rMp 
I Rambles Url&vt nmimwA kitmri 
tha^ bid i^vto: tor km» i ^haH J ^ ban: #gmii 
« wtar, v ImieA <|piiiak^tDL fac girt tifijii . 
But k m^.ifet ae. Hecvm stiBilkdiaajnA, 
floinv hoBMtr^ambl^ ; miAk iioim spftiSiflf 
fHde» w6b 8{«it not a Mseaea iofar: teb* 
KMi:.or «bWeae^- who dBipiMldomi]^tkiig 
fif thriart, aad'had Jost-all tatteior it^ ia 
•tbe iw«ntf jeais af hm partspJaHiM gori- 
•ninMit wlmtfi dmiidhinf winrsh^ at 
tbevhrme of '&shbtti: 'BKrSt Nicoka, 
th^ jNttron of hk fiuntty aidfiativa city, 
not ae I BiA thoagh iw gwre :iiQi a fidiie- 
BtAag ibr faghiod, birth or nMfBiCf aa he 
aayn a ifBC it hifaaeif, atilM he was anxkras 
that -hia cbcnghtar Doagakime, now ift her 
aixth year, should stow up kahionaUa. 
Thia mast and ahoald be^ let it eoat wtiat 
St would. She mart and should reproduce 
the lustre of the sunken bilaneh' of the 
Bamblea, and renew the 8{dendor of the 
house in all its bloom and glory. In this 
point fae reisembled hondr^, nay thti»n^ 
aaads of his fellow-citizens, who, hSTing 
risen from humble circumstances to afflui- 
ende, care not a straw for faahion themf- 
aelves> but yet resolve that their chtkben 
aball movb in' the highest oirdea of fashion. 
'.■ Notwithstanding hia popularity, or« aa 
M^ Ramble often aighed, his Tn^rity, 
he by degrees grew weary of the service 
of our sovereign people. He had studied 
their character, and eOnld &id no new 
traits to tnteaest him, mid after a serve of 
twenty-five yeara*. he asked his dtscbarge, 
whicii was granted in such an honoiUhle 
jnaimer, that he remained on the moat m^ 
matt tefma with hia former frienda. 
■ in truth, little RamUe was always-, a 
«wtoitig^ i&ii^ whose chubby . cheeks and 
dkii oysterfeyaa, wltich at times glistened 
iSiigbuy, gafana evidence of ther rogue ; 
and while sailing in the heat of htt9inr,4ie 
fBonhLpreaa the.ofztiest hands. <tf hia M- 
lov'sovertigm^ and by ihrusting hia red 
■Me mto f vefytlBl^* iumI with air inqjuiai- 
limr iangufi, ha wotdd gain a peonliar away 
dHr.hiiyieata 'and ■ cu B t o tn i ws, ^ and auc- 
<atad,ki aawiBg* largely from tbehr poek- 
atii. . !. 

In apite of his success Mad popukrity 
in other matters, he failed in his oontrol 
otar the emrbrandi of the &mily and Its 
fttenda. The obstinate Rambletena would 
Ml MUow Aemselvta to be reconciled, 

Bs had invited that otfaor branch after a 
fl^iinttkii: of one kondtoad -and fifty fMia» 
tetbcafadiiDMid^rof Dottgaldintf^ Thty 



tmmmmM Jwfe n s HBi h atN U Bi ^ iMr.MlkP 
had prqdiris^ mimpmmrmrmmyimi 

the whole no6fes«e: ieff 'hCiiA: M joifif^ 

Misi.piah Wiit^i ; - -. r - ,.: -0 

^zzlSbtm. €liw . B ji iiM fl < yi%. pf» AiwiM 

Houa)Kia«TOaing«lar:JlMBi^(i<^ 

jmr fanuairii :n«mtaad.#Bly:B«D^ «| the 

anislher^.aiid.'thKbne: wtiaifs.thvi Q|lNBr,r#|A 
iQimonblt* fusty ^w«aU9i%eotei«vApM 
remained'- fns^om qttdtg aa statiopapry. mH 

4lM4/apt to tMn bonaervatiVe |Ni^peifdiea 
«a the mi^^aetie ntfadle^^t^ tbenoithippk. 
They weretu^y truatwerthyi^ianct-roiiiafk- 
My estimable people, who« for more than 
a century and a hal4 had not been untrua 
to themselves or to their principles. Claaa 
IL had suffered as little in the invaaon of 
the Britcma as had Claaa ill. in the wala 
of these Britons, with theflrench in Ccm»- 
ada and on the Ohio. Though Glaas I VI. 
had often sighed at the revolution, not se 
muoh on aeeount of its consequences anc 
result, as.on account of his own persona, 
isjnriea; for ^tbe tenementaof his ib wk. 
turkeys and g^ase, were twice a|uiuaU> 
emptied- of tlmir contents, and even hat 
cows twice driven away. But since thi 
revolHtioo,,.genera1 and staff officera were 
quil». agre0able'people ; he se^ an elegant 
ti^le^ fl^ Jll^ilfriendid Virginia sm^ng 
tobacco, cisarrnot having been as yet jp- 
treducfdi He waa on mtty familiaf terraa 
with . tham » and. old FutnaHi, aliaa Put, 
was ever a jGavoiite of his, and always took 
up hk nightiiuaftera at Acres House whik 
foraging in the: vkip)^* Ckaa IV. had 
the reputation .-of-, being a good-hearted 
man, the juatiiesa of which reputation ho 
evinoed in Bvomi the Smair; ^ince he, 
Ckas rv., was tbia DutchaaB». who waa atr 
tracted by the debate on the aausages at 
thft perter-Jw^aOf coroj^v.oC I^y-market 
The epithet r^mbUf^ r^fiftk givien lo t^B 
hoy, attmoted hit attention, ai^. by ij^vf^ 
jl^g;to the ftunily cbnNwel^- and in. the 
.dMiae m. tba inMaU^tent ^f • the m^ov,. ho 
.had )a0| aply ^iacovaned hk km Jn hk ^- 
CQgn^- liat-r ako present . hun. ;With 
t^rentys^^a doHava^n lieu of the twenty- 
fife guildara, of which the youngster Jbad 
not enren the .aHightest ideai and he fven 
added to thk St Nieoka ureaei^ aiivtaan 
tunea twenty-five.. dolkra, and thus eatltb- 
liihed him in tha p(^Cer-hou«fi, ^ornaf of 
Fly-mariiaty with the forahoidinff, in^haa 
mind, that this porteir-hpuae VFC^d d^ fir 
the yooQgair.biaiiiQh of ^ fiiiniiy whi^ttia 
ftir-cwp fort had once done for tfia ^Air 
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^ '>19# ft #a^, tMf, wbo, thme yem uftef- 
itard, installed his neetmA son, Jonathan, 
Into partnership with Brom, wiUi a capital 
often thoasand dollars. 
■ Heneefoith harmonised the two branches 
of the great tree— as much as bonghs and 
younger twigw, somewhat desirous of over- 
shadowing each other, can harmonize. 

Messages and presents were exchanged, 
bat still a certain jealousy existed between 
the two high houses. Howerer, during 
the lifetime of Claas IV., none infringed 
on the sway of the old gentleman ; for 
tiiere was something in his appearance ad- 
mitting of no contradiction. But at his 
death, in the third year after the marriage 
of his protege, the latter considered him- 
eelf under no sort of special obligations 
toward the n^w inpumbent of the manor ; 
still, he condescended, on the sixth birth- 
day of Dougaldine, to send a splendid card 
of invitation for the new lord, his wife and 
son, Claas Harry. 

This very visit had convinced both Mr. 
and Mrs. Ramble, that both families were 
not suited to each other. Not only did the 
fiishion of Mrs. Ramble, and the humorous 
democratic pliability of Mr. Ramble difibr 
from the rigid, austere courtesy of the two 
Ramblerons, but there was something in 
the old-fashioiied Dutchman, causing our 
little Dutchman to quiver. Mrs. Ramble 
consented, though unwillingly, to return 
the visit. V 

Herself and Galdi— ^e young Dougal- 
dine — ^were received as dear relatives, who 
had been absent for some time ; a turkey 
and a pair of chickens were killed, cider, 
apples, and pumpkin pies were produced, 
but no further ceremony ; and still there 
was something very attractive in their 
manner. With all their austerity and rigor 
they presented something natural ; and 
with all their affluence — ^for the manor was 
now worth some hundred thousands of dol- 
lars — a simplicity, attractive even to our 
eminent fady, but especially so to Galdi. 
The pumpkin pies were delicious to the 
taste of the child, whose stomach had been 
corrupted by the everlasting sugaivplums. 

Ma had to remain three weeks instead 
of three days. The solemn and dignified 
aunt soon became a favorite of the child— 
almost dearer thari its ma — though she 
corrected the spoiled child much and often, 
and even at times struck its fingers, which 
chastisement was then highly ofibnsive to 
the map— since it was performed with an 
air and manner of superiority, which the 
fashionable mistress was fkr fh)m acknow- 
ledging. . 

It usually so happened, that aoniy Ye- 



praachedlitde Mias OaHi fer tfatM ittngs 
only that were truly fsrolts^ and tcfarded 
iA such by her mother, whereas ma teMf 
ed her for those thmgs whicAi aunty hy no 
means considered fiuilts. 

Little Galdi was -somewhat spoQed, as 
might be expected^ being die omy daagh* 
ter of such a pa and ma. She was wild 
and mischievons, and thou|^ deeoratsd in 
a costly lace cap, she would cUmb, with 
Harry, the highest apple-trees, to watch 
the birds on their nests in tte ipring, and 
in the autumn to gather the ripe red pip- 
pins. Mr. Rambleton had purchased two 
pretty ponies for her and Harry, on which 
tx)th cantered to their heart's content, so 
that Mrs. R. was often near fiBiinting, while 
aunt enjoyed the uport of the children. But 
when, in the evenings, little Dougaldine 
would mock the fat aldermen, and the 

Seasy magistrates and tradesmen of oui 
anmittan city, aunty would wrinkle her 
brow, while ma would laugh ; and it must 
be confessed that the little miss exhibited, 
on such occasions, an unconscious grace- 
fulness, a mischievousness, and a talent 
which Fanny Kemble might have envied. 
The pure air of Acres House produced 
an extraordinary beneficial result upon the 
physical health and development of little 
Dougaldine. The half-shrivelled, pale, 
sickly girl — as all our New- York children 
are, fei upon da'nties and candies, and 
vegetating in the close-room air — soon be- 
came blooming as a rose, and sprightly as 
a lamb. 

They were, therefore, constrained to 
yield to the wild little creature, and allow 
her to remain at the odious Acres House, 
which she preferred to her nome; by no 
means strange in a cliild possessed of the 
romance and common sense of Dougaldine, 
and whose stomach in the city was con- 
tinually corrupted by the fashionable benf 
bcTis. Fashion would have been unbe- 
coming to Acres House, with its magnifi- 
cent natural scenery; a delightful epot 
for her childish sports ; fashion here ^waa 
of little estimation. Here, eveiythinff 
was after the old, noble style ; solid «a3 
firm thoughts, as well as things and peo^ 
pie. The old* manor-house of 170 or 180 
years standingj the* furniture, clocks, miiw 
rors, stoves, etc., were all in keeping. An 
immense Dutch stove in the mam saloon, 
with its hundreds of enamelled plates, and 
silvered knobs and biblical sentences and 
images, was a true imase of the ancient 
lord of the manor, which stood stifiT and 
cold in all bis taciturnity, yet fiill of l^li- 
eA images and M ftshjonedprovntey and 
yeU-likeita foifdier {oU^^^whUn Ariid n^ 
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wtfM mhikt-emdpit^lb' tad -hwigfigad 
srmrmUi. And tbeaunt iiLhertafibtadrav, 
fiilly rtflemfiled the grotesquely fnxatd 
mirror in the same ludoon, wherein the 
child loTed to behold - its image. The 
aunt re^ct^ ita little faux pas with the 
6s«n0 faithfulness* traih and warning; as 
. the mirror the plaits in her dress. The 
men, as well as the mirrors.in her Esther's 
house* were shallow, and rsflected. with 
flatttijry every actbndf. the favocite heiiess. 
So the contnust. atilcres House affected 
the child in an extraordinary manner ; it 
was a strange world to her, and yet she 
enjoyed' it. He/ uncle was her &vorite, 
anid ^e was no less beloved by him, prob- 
ably, because she plagued hira the most, 
and laughed the most at his old. stories. 
She lovSd Harry much less. Daring the 
first year she had some liking for him, he 
being a good<hearted, innocent lad; but 
since ma, contrary to the wishes of the 
k>rd of the manor and his aunt, had taken 
him to New-York, where pa, and Uncle 
Jonathan, but especially £<rwin, had initia- 
ted him into the delights of fashion, she 
could tolerate him no longer. He played 
the .dandy wherever he stood and moved, 
waking or sleeping, eating or drinking ; 
thtis was his table directly opposed to hers, 
though brought up in the elements of 
fashion and familiar with all its intricacies, 
and yet still enraptured with exchanging 
them all for the rural and cheerful delights 
of nature. And when she bounded 
through the meadows and fields of Acres 
House, she was secretly disgusted by the 
coarse, bungling, dandy experiments of 
Harry, under which it was impossible for 
bim to conceal the Dutchman. Whether 
invitod to a ride, fishing, or crab-catching 
in the Hudson, he was always in his 
bodice ; his latest fashionable attire, or his 
hair, just curled with the heated tongs, for* 
bade exposure to dampness. 

If she wished to penetrate forests and 
woods, bogs and morasses, he was in 
pumps, fit only for the saloon. He strut- 
ted among the turiLeys, chickens, cows and 
sheep, like a nawly made king with his 
ermine crown and sceptre, among his beg- 
gar noblene, villagers and peasants. 

Dougflldine, at eleven jentB of age, had 
too much good sense not to discover his 
impeopriety, and at first only derided him ; 
but finding this of no avail,, she became 
impatient by degrees ; and as. neither pro- 
duced any impression upon Harry's ob* 
stijiacy, she declared .war against him 
vikb aUU more insolence ; in which both 
jHMtle.iMid want took her part, only that 

inodnatod -tiM ' vio* 
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leneeiyrtbi «itiBki^«ipe<iM}f #heB hsr 
little tongue^ or what was more freoiMBtt 
lier • catting mimicry,' overstepped tbm 
bonnds of modesty or delicacy. In soch 
eases Dougaldine was a little demon, who 
knew how to torment Harry, though her 
senior by eeversl years;: By a single at- 
titude slW' knew how to represent the mod- 
em dandy^hidiorous- in the extreme; at 
this Harry would become inihariated at the 
little imp of eleven, as be styled her in 
his nuUee. 

One evening, however, when he had jast 
arrived from New- York in company with 
ma, Ramble and Cousin Erwin, with en 
tirely new and fashionable attitudes and 
airs, she went a little too far, so that the 
two allies, her aunt and ancle, beckoned 
to her sundry times; her ande even said 
positively : ** Too much to be becoming,*' 
to which, hewever, she paid no attentfen. 

She represented her two dandies, Erwin, 
as well as Harry, true to life, causing the 
former to hurry from the field of bottie-^he 
latter, however, sustained the attack. Little 
Dougaldine was irritated by this circum- 
stance, and little anticipated the snare which 
was laid for her. At the very moment 
when she was in full glory, and the manot 
lady made another sigh of disapprobation; 
Harry requested her, with a smile truly sar- 
castic, not to disquiet herself, but to con- 
tinue her proceedings; she being a very 
pretty, clever #ttle miss, whom he mirtit 
condescend to lead to the altar; after a due 
increase in years and wisdom on her part 
All the laughter was now at her expense, 
which vexM little Dougaldine, who, as we 
have remarked^ was not conscious of the 
snare laid for her ; she turned np her nose 
and declared sharply to the young fop, that 
a Dutch dandy, a Dutchman, never should 
be her choice,' and other things of that sort, 
productive, not only of an overcast brow in 
the lord and his lady, but also of a sharp 
lecture from the latter to the saucy little 
lady. This lecture caused great impatienoe 
in ner ladyship; the mother at last, with 
tear-filled eyes, and shaking off the already 
detested yoke, hastened to the saocor of 
her daughter. She opened the battle by a 
heavy battery against Harry; the volley 
poured upon his rustic pride was muidsN 
ous : he H>Tgot, she said, his position and 
his duty toward his betters ; and remarked 
with a haughty sneer, that the only daugh- 
ter of the house of Ramble, who was worth 
four hundred thousand dollars in easb^ 
might laugh at such -a dandy, and retort 
upon such an insolent remarki ■ •- * 

Mrs. Ramble, however, used the pieoni^ 
tion of ihiiidtfjy Hm bsttary flgniwt Ibt 
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fn mf er ht MifiwU v^oi Hrtay aMI rebomded 
jigmnat fammliual dins; the lord of the 
Mnc* 8u0ered hia pipe to .ffolr coid, fot 
Ihe first time in an age ; Mn. Hateble, after 
Slaving given vent to her whole mind* caet 
a triumphant look on the laces of both, and 
with tne comfortable oonaoiouaDeee of 
having ehaken off the long tmmj^ she 
ro8e« took the hand of Dougaidifiet bowed 
in nHciloe^ and left the room, Mre. > Bam- 
ble-oidered her coachman to pack: »p and 
follow her, while she arid her dawghter de< 
•ceaded die ridgpe toward the landing |ildce. 
In a few minutes they were joined dt £r- 
win, who had i^mained, hiurdlv observed 
by the lord of the marior, who silently 
took the hand of the fashionable, led him 
through the room to the hall door, and 
Aere precipitated his egress- by a heavy 
kiek. 

Th«s the intimacy, created by a five 
years* alliance, was onCe more dissolved, 
and a formal non-interconrse had ensued, 
which could not be healed, either by any 
exertions of Uncle Jonathan, nor by the 
more cunning endeavors of the neutial little 
Ramble, nor even by the death of Mrs. 
Baiuble, which took place a few years af- 
terward. The old lorJ positively renounced 
all intercourse with the Bambles or Dishes ; 
called them felse creatures, and accused the 
cidevani porter-house keeper, of having, by 
the aid of the odious Cousin Erwin, filled 
his garden with stones and%i8 house with 
nuisances. By the latter he doubtless refer- 
red to the corsets, cremes, poudres, and ei^ 
sences, with which Harry, since his fatal 
introduction into fashioneJsle life, so filled 
and perfumed Acres House, as to cause the 
old gentleman sad headaches ; and induced 
him at last, for the sake of getting rid of 
the everlasting odors, to send Harry to Yide 
College. He would have hesitated in the 
agreement to this arrangement, had he 
dreamed of Erwin's presence ^t the College, 
who was anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the oflbpring of the rich Dutchman, in order 
to turn nis brains by the bank-notes abun- 
dantly supplied by Uncle Jonathan. 

Dongaldine and Harry had met no more 
since the catastrophe. A hearty diegust 
had made him too ready to obey the com- 
mands of his father, not to deign Dongal- 
dine the slightest notice. This was still more 
easily effected, because Dougaldine soon 
after left her parental abode, to receive h^ 
last polish at the boarding^adiool of Mrs. 
Wellbied. 

Five years haid ^lapeed*— the elf of ele« 
¥«ar had maliired to a b«dof aixtean, the 
mUtt^ia-ta f afaamiioir bitt a t hai «w«tt 



tipMdkig adieol afaiy ■Mftirtirtud 14-iMr 
aehool-feOewa, at SKtarn lriitf.ffMteMitaa, 
the pride, no laaa of Ifrer Wlsiltoad, thaa 

bar pa. ■ s. - 

In the past fifty-«a Tf^n of Mf. Haai- 
Ue^s life he had carad'littlo, not a llddle 
string, aa he ejCprMaed it, for (ksbioii, 
though ha allowed the late Mrs. Rambia 
to pursue her course to her heait'e delight ; 
but now, a certain faahionabie -apisit waa 
evidently stirring within him. It wia that 
New-York spirit, which, though long re- 
strained, will aooDOT or hter baeak out and 
overpower va with its gigantio clutebea ; 
that family spirit of piide, which, with ali 
caxdessnesa of our ancestors' toils, will 
stake life, and (noperty, to ^loriify itself m 
the lustre of the dear offspring. 
I We muiBit confess, however, that littto 
Ramble knew how to select the pvoMr 
time. Never was a period more fs^rorahl* 
for such a display. We were at^ the time 
m the zenitli of our paper glory, which 
had risen and vanished as a moteor, pn>^ 
ducing a contrast by its brightest, and 
most efPhlgent splendor — and then the 
deepest darkneas, a consternation so enop* 
motts, that it will remain unfoigotten- to 
the latest ages. 

In this grand period of our countiy'a 
brightest lustre, as also that of the ho«ae 
of Ramble, Dougaldine retained in tri« 
umph to her paternal home, the govern- 
ment of which, with the duty of raising its 
lustre to the meridian point, she was des- 
tined to undertake. She celebrated her 
entrance upon this station in triumphal pro- 
cession, being accompanied by ail the 
twenty-^Te ladies who liad, together with 
herself, received their last, polish, and 
sported around her as satellites around 
their planet 

A fflork>iEB festival celelNrated her return, 
and her sixteenth birthday. Five thoa. 
sand dollars were its expenses, and the 
splendor surpassed everftning of the kind 
ever witnessed in our city of Manhattan. 
A series of festivities ensued, as one storm* 
beaten wave succeeds another; a giddi* 
ness and frciuty aoized on the high world 
of fa^ion — remarks a pious, &t Ihitch edi . 
tor, comer of Nassau and Ann*Btreets — re* 
semUing that with which the Isnielites 
snrronn&d the golden calf. 

In reality^ onr Manhattanese were, at 
this' period, in a state resembling a gene- 
rai< delirium, which seised all daaBea,and 
carried onward in its whirl even some of 
the coolest heads. A strange spirit had 
entered the beads of onr sobsr fellow-eiti- 
sens ; not a sptrdiit /bstittorts, it is txtm^ 
hot cirlaiBly m^^fMwt^ ansfsst «il4 inUt 
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nMdip tettiiM ititrfolljr cmr -taratei, tnc 
iQfiMl0d- yotxag and old, iargtf and- iniatt,. 
lieh and pcHW^ with auoh wildness as to 
t})row into confusioii the whole citjr and 
covntiy, and at last ev«n the Union itaelf» 
Thiff deiiriam, freniy, and idolatry, 
will kng remain unforgotten \ and at tfair 
pHlaem d&y, tfa^a are ^ vaMance ih d#. 
termining the cause and occasion of this 
nnparatleled state of things, in which we 
tmly all were; like the sinful israelites, 
dancing around the golden calf. But all 
agfee in attrihntinff a great share of this 
general idolatry to Afiss Ramble, and they 
aoouse her of having been^ if not the princi- 
j>al idbi^ yft' cme of the gteatest among 
theh* nmnber. 

But the girl was actually horn for an 
idol of such a people as we llfanhattanese 
generally are. As everybody knows, we 
ar6 not blessed with kings and> emperors, 
nor even with dukes and archdukes— 4L 
tfde ialamity— ^fbr which, however, our 
human nature indemnifies itself, by form- 
ing for us a species of sovereigns to whom 
we may render our homage, who impose 
upon us duties, taxes, and laws ; in a word, 
whom we obey as faithful and loyal sub- 
jects. And such a monarch, and not a mere 
autocratrice, was Dougaldine. Younff 
and old, high and low, laree and small, 
comely and homely, were sll prostrate at 
her feet. 

The girl was actually created for an 
autocratrice, a governess of the world of 
fashion. Though she imposed less by 
majesty and dignity, than by nimbleness 
and gracefulness, still the remarkable 
tact, seemingly given her by nature — her 
creative talent, glistening through every 
action, was peculiar to her alone. Not 
only was she fashionable, as so many 
hundreds, or even thousands, but she was 
possesaed, as H were, by the spirit of fiish- 
Km ; slv9 knew how to give to this hollow, 
empty, and oftenthnes absurd fashion, a 
apirit, lEiii animating power, a heavenly 
iiwrk ; changing it nmn a mere form to a 
mag of life and spirit, which electrified 
oW b€^es and dandies, and founded an 
eBprit 4b eorp9, hitherto unknown to our 
prottdett eiecanta, often driving them to 
madness and denpahv- and again raising 
them to the highest ecstacy. Hem was 
trdy a Bonaps^ spirit, gifted with, the 
power of terrifying whole ranks of old and 
young dandlea by a single look— of discov- 
ering weaknesses unseen by other eyes. 

Not an Irreguiar curl, whether formed 
bt natwal hair, or joined to a wig ; not a 
■loglar htitlttB, if but the tentii pwrt of an 
Mieirft'of Ijtaa; not a suigle lU-fbrnod 



plait CMftped iier ve^iab^wV^m^ftdfiik^ 
her markad oentempt Her look fdnamm- 
would put whole battalions of ^aodyomif ' 
dandies to flight and despair. 

The daughter of one of oar riclMif. 
grandees, she tmly reigned tme grmttk 
reinet and made not much lose display; the. 
piifae d^ mailj Wdtild ha^e eKperitohoed a 
deficit at such an expenditure. We should 
not forget that the piresent was the brifbt- 
est period of our paper glory, in which 
ten-thousands could be more readily squan- 
dered, since, with a few strips of paper 
and a little credit, hundreds of thousands 
might be easily acquired. And Httle Ram- 
ble eould perform the latter ; imd there* 
fore eave Dougaldine unlimited authority 
for the former; and this authority bIkI 
used. None were more talented and ideali 
in the squandering of thousands and tem 
of thousands. Six months of her swat 
over the fashionable world had not elapeed, 
when her budget presented a clear ex- 
penditure of eighty thousand dollars, oi 
which thirty thousand dollars had slipped 
away as pin-money, through the delicate 
fingers of this lovely creature. 

Littlo Ramble is said to have scratched 
his head on this intelligence; but this* 
scratching remained unnoticed by the 
daughter. However, she conceiveid the 
sudden whim of retiring from her throne^ 
which she really executed, in spite of the 
sensation produead by this precipitate re* 
tirement, and the divers exertions to frus- 
trate her plan. The execution of said rt»- 
solve produced sundry misconstructions, 
affecting herself, however, less than her 
pa, and him m the most vital parts, viz : 
his credit 

While she was at the boarding-school, 
he had purchased, for one fifth of its value, 
a very elegant villa on the Hudson, from 
an embarrassed grandee, which, after a 
proper change of its name, he granted to 
his af^tionate daughter; and the more 
readily, since by so doing her maternal 
portion was not only profitably investecl 
but yielded him a 6nug little per-centaoe. 
To this seat she retired about the middle 
of May, long before the fashionable season 
had terminiSirt. The true cause of this 
sudden retreat could not be accurately 
ascertained abroad. Much whispering and 
conjecture were set afioat by this strauM 
more, and she was regarded, in the fa^ 
ionable circles, as one that had suddaiii^ 
ftUlen from a high position in sooiely^ 
However, it was gratefully rememher«4| 
thttt, by her exertions, Cushion had been 
raiaad to powet a^d high eateea ; ihal tAm 
bad atiidiad it mi a fNa)b;iRLV34i,.%t WaiNk 
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tmkfr^MidaHiagtx^ ft her eritire «tmii^ 
with the desire of producing it in its 
tariffhtHt purity and lustre. Bnt— they 
added, shaking[ their heads, as frequently 
Btieh strong minds pause in the midst of 
their studies, when nearly at their aim, 
and are confounded by doubts— so must 
Dong&ldine have been confounded fay 
doubts and perplexities. Her lite at Gal* 
di*s Grove was sO strange ; even the new 
name of the villa was singular, and by no 
means indicative of the quality and posi- 
tion of a first existency — an autocratiee of 
Hitshion; and it was whispered, in the 
higher circles, that she was very unas» 
Burning, and even mingled intimately with 
the Dutch neighbors. This much was 
certain, that Dou^ldine, of Galdi's Grove, 
was very diflferent from Dougaldine, of 
Ramble Mansion, in the city. 

The haughty young lady, who. in the 
fashionable circles of the city, had treated 
with the air of a de!>por whole annies of 
dandies, and even infuriated by a twisted 
cravat, was, in the Highlands of Hudson, 
the most simple, unassuming, good-natured 
child of nature. Once the tyrant of fash- 
ion, whose feet only stepped upon the 
Dneet Turkish or BruKseis carpets, who 
even desired real cashmeres on the floor 
of her boudoir, now she bounded carelessly 
over the meadows, and fields, and pastures, 
danced cheerfully and merrily to the 
neighboring houses, entering alike the 
abodes of the rich and the poor, and even 
preferring the latter to the former. Her 
fittle hands, once wearied with carrying 
her shawl, were now ofben laden with 
plates, baskets of wine, and other good 
things — ^the remnants of the dinner of pa 
andliis friends at the villa. As a butter- 
fly flutters from flower to flower, so skipped 
to and fro this beautiful child of nature 
flrom house to house-*-the favorite, the 
consolation and hope of all old Dutchwo- 
men, and the queen and idol of the High- 
lands. And as the butterfly reflects the 
hue of the flowers on which it alights, so 
she reflected the roguish humor of ner pa, 
the dignified gravity of her ma, the antique 
simplicity of her aunt, and the wit and 
vivacity of her uncle. As the humuiing- 
bfird sips the dew from the blossoms, so 
did she draw from all within her reach, 
end transform all to life and spirit. 

As she bounded with light gracefulness 
tnd loveliness, through park andmeadows, 
gardens and fields, she would sometimes 
suddenly pause and cast her eyes pensively 
around---either toward the CJatskill moun- 
HUna-a bova t ha 8biain|r Hodson befne 
Ub# towOTii^ Uighlaiida baloww* 



with snob kfaging and daHrcb«i-if ^ diaeOi 
ver an ol^ectthat might fill her atili empty 
heart. When thus site oftentiipses oasod 
and found not what she sought, a gloomy 
twilight wouki suddenly overcast her 
usually cheerful brow, and a spirit of sad- 
ness cloud her light heart. These gloomy 
thoughts destroyed her good humor for 
hours ; but during these hours, she was 
tender, mild and kind : hers was the kind* 
est, noblest, most amiable dejection imag- 
inable. In banishing the thoughts of this 
unutterable object, she practiced the no- 
blest of virtues. 

She was a sinsrQhur and chamiing enig^ 
ma, and one which we not uairequently 
meet, in both the natural and arti&^ial 
state of society. 

The villa was located- on a picturesque 
promontory, rising some bunQred feet from 
the shore of the Hudson, overhanging a 
ravine on ^ne side, while its back-ground 
was lined by woody hi! is in form of an 
amphitheatre. From the colonnade was 
an extensive view of the river, the opposite 
hills, and the Highlands below. Ttvenfcy 
miles below, lay Acres House. Acres 
House!-— with this thought, she felt always 
a feverish emotion, and though hidden from 
her view, it stood lively and accurately 
before the eye of her imagination. Five 
vears and a half had elapsed since she leh 
her dear, dear Acres House ! Five years 
since she had visited the scenes of her 
childish plays, and her happiest hours I 
since she had seen her aunt— that polar 
star and matron-ltke dignity of true Ame- 
rican womanhood, whose soul— and she 
now felt it for the first time— exhibited 
not the slightest shadow of falsehood, no 
dark sides, nothing but clearness and dig- 
nity ; who had planted in her ail the good 
she possessed, and been her beacon tp 
warn her of danger in the fashionable 
whirlwind of routs and balls, parties s^d 
flirtations, in which the frail bark of her 
life had been so furiously tossed for tha 
past six months. What would she hava 
been without her aunt? a heartless, rnofH 
heartless coquette 1 She was overpow- 
ered by an ardent desire to see her aunt 
Hastily she- ran to uncle Johnny, whoi 
with his Gamalielt was paying her a visit. 
He shook his head in a peculiar manner at 
her request, that he would take hei- to Cos- 
Bens*s Hotel, at West-Point, now, this very 
instant She was very impatient The 
old man shook his head more and more, 
for he inuigined that the cadets had sud- 
denly entered her mind.- Ail to no avail ; 
down they must «6 tc tbe steamboal, joi« 
eoming in aighi tfom' Albaqjr. ii Q»)bAanl 
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tlw tent . she told him the -cause of her 
Kiddeii rei^Mt. She must see her aunt, 
her dear aunt ; and the dear plain, almost 
simple and yet prudent tincler whom she 
had, m childhood, often derided, for hav- 
ing read but a single book. For then 
she was unaware of the feust, that those 
are commonly the wisest men who have 
read but a single book, especially if that is 
the Book of books. Now she was deter- 
mined to pee the good old uncle. During 
their sail of an hour and a half^ until they 
reached the wharf at West-Point, her im- 
patience was gr^t. 

On landing upon the wharf, another 
idea suddenly entered her mind : dared 
she obtrude where her company was not 
requested, and even where it might be un- 
pleasant? Was it in keepiug with good 
breeding 9 No ! but her uncle—he must, 
and should go to sound aunt and uncle, 
and prepare the way for reconciliation. 
He could make a neighborly visit, and — 

While be proceeded^ grumbling to him- 
self—for he could refuse her nothing — 
she tripped about, as the lost son, who, 
hsving arrived at the paternal abode, awaits 
with terror and pain the decision of his 
late; and as now the uncle returned, 
shaking his head and grumbling at the 
stubborn Dutchman, she anticipated the 
refusal, and she hardly listened, as he 
fepeated the^ords of her uncle and aunt. 
The latter remarked, that she was a too 
plain and: old fietshioned matron for so 
nighly &shionabie a lady } that the latter 
hra society much superior, and therefore 
iieed not trouble herself by visiting Acres 
Hovse. She said nothing in reply, but 
Wit^ as much impatience as she came, 
hnrried to the boat, with her uncle and 
CNmialiel, to return^ 

So she had actually refused all inter- 
eoarse with her! — expressed no desire 
for seeii^ her-! That was very hard, too 
hard ) This longt>nouri8hed grudge pained 
her deeplyi -Now,: she also woula hear 
nothing more of them *, not another word 
fnMn her old uncle's favorite, Harry ; al- 
ways in his month, and whom he endea- 
vcnred to present to her as .her intended. 
NMhing, not a word would she hear about 
htm, gMl, = bad, or indiflerent, since the 
bard-^iearted annt rejected her. to-day, 
without' the -slightest provocation ever 
jtfiiren on ber< rart. < > Tnese phlegmatic, 
toiTgbUkinned - Dntdiineo !: She pouted 
with tears in her eyes, which continued to 
roll over her cheeks during the two hours 
sail. What a hewUess race! On arri-- 
ving at home, her irritation and whims 
were ahnost insupportable ; and as Juba 



approached her with a letter from her Mi. 
in which lie annoonced, for the following' 
day, a yisit of sunidry Ap^andees and f^^*. 
ionabies from the city, ber. last remnant of 
patience vanished, and she fell round the 
neck of her uncle, imploring him instantly' 
to order the carriage. She must leave ixi- 
Btantlv, and could receive no visitors, and 
would not be surprised by fashionables and 
grandees. She declared herself weary, 
heartily weary of fashionables and gran- 
dees ; she would go out into nature, lovely 
nature, ihe splendid mother, nature ; the 
only mother left to her, an orphan, and one 
who would not reject her, and upon whose 
bosom she might recline unmolested and 
confiding. 

The j)rosaic puritan uncle shook his 
head at all this, for he, on his part, cared 
not a sixpence for nature ; still he went to. 
order the carriage, for even in her whim^' 
she was attractive, and irresistible, and he 
was accustomed to implicit obedience. So 
her uncle was obliged to.yield, and to cran^ 
himself, together with his Gamaliel, whoee| 
company she desired, into the family coach,' 
which he the mo|;e readily consented to, 
since she, aware of his weak side, had 
caused Juba to put in sundry bottles and 
well-packed boxes, together with hermeti- 
cally sealed jars ; to ascertain the content^ 
of these was well worth a little Jaunt to^ 
Lake George, on the shores of whicli ,au-. 
other Uncle !2^im owned a veiy elegimjt 
seat. 

On the bosom and shores of this mag- 
nificent lake, Dougaldine relre&hed herself 
with such deliffhi^ as to forget the hardr 
heartodness anunarrow-mindedness of her 
uncle and aunt ; a sweet melancholj^ 
spread over her mind, which rendered tier 
enjoyment of nature more vivid and ,de- 
lighlful. As she moved over hill andJakq 
in this happy humor, she met with the an** 
gler on one of these excursions, wiUiout 
knowing or dreaming him to b^ Harry, the 
natural son of her fatal uncle and aunt 
Her two companions. Uncles Zim and 
Johnny, had been made to promise, on idJ 
these excursions the -strictest incogniio. 
To Harry she was irresistible ; the young 
man, whose heart was ina fluctuating state, 
could do no better than to fall desperately 
in bve with her, and induced Jiim to take 
the steps we have before mentioned. 

In her heart, also, the interesting advctn« 
ture had lefc a tender desire^ a sweet hqpeg 
a presentiment that the lovely anfflei^i^ight 
still arise from some wave, and that the 
hsindsome being, posted so pMr^®*^^'^ 
behind the mpi^itaifa i:i4ge,' >n4 ^^ van^ 
Mh«il'i«r:#?cBr. It wftf t^od^lyiWiraMr 
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xition, almost romantic, and she lored the 
n)iiiantic; and she loved to contemplate 
the scene, and narsed it in her lenely hours 
on her return at Galdi's Grove. Then as he 
rose often in this solitude before the eyes 
of her mind, she could not reject him. 
Her heart was tender and susceptible. Be* 
sides, the long-nourished OTudge of her 
uncle and aunt had muclf irritated her 
feelings. Uncle Jonathan and pa plagued 
her for ever with that odious Harry^ashe- 
ipg a 716 plus vjtra of elegance and good 
manners, an exquisite capital lad, a real 
miracle. Pa also hinted more than once, 
that it was time to put a stop to this ridic- 
ulous family spirit of pride, especially 
since she had run through one course in 
the fashionable world, a course which had 
toiet more than eightv thousand dollars^— 
no trifle ! which could not be reproduced 
every year, since our poor merchants were 
unwilling every year to pay forty-five or 
itty per cent. &r the cashing of their 
notes. Such a national hit occurred but 
once in ten years, so he hinted it to be ra- 
tional immediately to invest it safely, that 
is, to have a capital match succeed the 
fiushionable course. 

These hints, as they had fallen in the 
tenderly-coarse manner of pa, with the 
fbrce of hail^nes, were far fVom being 
well received by Dougaldine. For, in ma- 
trimdnial afl&irs she was an AmericEin lady 
ttroughont ; a little romantic, but firm and 
eaniest, faithful and true, regardless of 
tveaith and rank, she would nothing of 
SQch connections as her pa, or even her 
iincle, desired. The mere thought of be- 
stowing her hand without her heart, was 
nroltin^ to her. 

' Besiffes, she still had in her mind, from 
9f old, the bovish, foppish cousin, for ever 
playing the mshionaole, and yet for ever 
f»tayinjBr him bnnglingl^. It was doubly 
revolting to her te be signed over, sold, to 
this doll ; it roused her whole feminine 
pride. Ready as she was to fly inU> the 
arms of her uncle and aunt— she was, and 
remained, averse to l^rry; The thought, 
however, of seeing him again after five 
fears and a half, of suddenly stepping be- 
rore him as a star of the firvt magnitude, 
also had its attractions. He had always 
Atyled her an elf, a vixen, a witch, a maii. 
cious little things ^n an imp ; and in trvith 
Idi^ had played him ibany a ^ctt ; now, 
h^ mhror told^ her, he might not know 
her v^ith these epithets. And th#n he waa 
Idways- worth ther sight; and this >ight 
'MNtwbe productive of no ill. These raa- 
lidm ic^i!}y;wift^ed htiP'IO' yiekl Io|a 
)nidtiii£lei VviitQ^i^ iiiib bad teiflWipeiy u^ 



gent in their request for her to agni to 
meet him at Saratoga, whither ^rwin was 
instructed to convey him, without giviiw 
him any infennation of the plot; wbidn 
instructioB firwin ftiKUed with aecam^y, 
as we have already seen. But as she be- 
held him at the table, as Erwin pointed, him 
out to her, looking like a sbarecrow, with 
full cheeks, a demolished chidEen pie be- 
fore him, and staring around witn wild 
looks, with dripping, sticky hair, fire-red 
cheeks, wrinkled, dusty, tiavelling jacket, 
scandalous, halfniemolidied cravat-?- she 
was enraged, and her whole soul revoltsd 
from him. And the manner in which' he 
sneaked from the table, so awkward and 
bungling, with the back of a cat, was cal- 
culated, as it were, to eipress his contempt 
for her. It was unnecessary for Erwin to 
whisper to her, that she had been reeog- 
nifeee by him ; a single one of Ins staring^ 
derisive looks, would have betrayed it to 
her. She felt intensely exasperated. Ste 
did not for a momettt tbmk of the angler 
of Lake George during this odious vt$ 4. 
vis. She never thought of him otherwisa 
than in a most splendid exterior; toiU»* 
cover the lovely being in this scarecrow^ 
would have been shocking to her. SUia 
only heboid in the revolting^scarecrow, her 
cousin—- the half-Dutchman and half-4ko* 
dy, the sarly, thickheaded country sqniiB ; 
even here busily engaged in renewing tha 
fbrmer childish gtudge, and makinG^ her 
feel it painfnllv. She had not the sTiffht* 
est idea that the angler and theandiviattal 
at the table were one and- the eame« ttid 
this person Harry, and this Harry deadly 
In love with her. The aagleronly appear* 
ed before her, when, on the fcdbwing diiy« 
she beheld him well-laced, and cravatea* 
and curled, and moving Ixiward her with 
all gracefulness. 

The icontrast between the conshi and 
the angler was greats and the scales mast 
decide in faVor of the latter — and thev did 
decide. Fortune itself had introduoed thi« 
angler at the critical moment Her entire 
state of mind was in favor of him, he- was 
pointed out to her by fortune in lieu of that 
unfortunate Harry. Now she was deeidted, 
fully determined to cling to this angler^— 
to cling to him, even if pa and uncle should 
-^-— ^ ' Let them come, that pa and uncleb 
and sing- aeain the everlastmg praie^ ti 
Hartyii^^uiu sing to then* hcaiit'a conteirt 
''^"^M she would tdl diea^-flhe Wonl d- - in 
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^tbrr yott are too pwtionl&r, Donral' 
-tiedar," remarki ' " 
o partjcuhr, the 
biwe, and the noek-tvtle soap 
On. the whole) the tible ie prett;' eood. 
That fellow Wertcott we*n w^H. ^T it 
no trifle, I aamre you, to feed Rye hno- 
dred raontliBjmd that foor tlmea ^r diam. 
I'know Whkt itmeana, foi f'vetned it—it 
talieB k little more thsa cUmeal. Bnt, 
by-tbe-bjr*, that Harry ! And, ifrOBoi, 
wbera'aErwinl He wasn't at t^lel" 
' '^He rode otfir to Bamhaat'a, pa, to ac' 
eompuy a, friend. And Diefay— ^" 

8U pawed. INf by had emiped fMm 
ber lipa much agaiMt her desira; u it 
Beemtd, for she blaalMd). 



■ by the unsxpeet- 
i also, by tfae abaeiibe 
itDigtiy. 

" And 'Digity.'" replied papa, piereing 
bis daaghter with his eye. ^ Ay , ay ! Er- 
win ride* over to ilanuieat's, acoontpany- 
n^ ft Aiend, and leavBB you alone with 
your tlieuinatic aunt and your chamber- 
naid. So, ^t had I not arrived, yon 
would bare proceeded to the table alooe, 
AtaaabaDdoDedpriiKesd! Newmanuer*, 
{ Meaume,i»d.tliAlM( ftttk. of laahidDl 
1 'U Bea-JM>w I' trpBt him with the office of 
^^Of^cnnw in future. l£t liim oouw bare 
again, Uteaeamp!"' 

.. "B<U l,«UowM))i<n to go>" shenpliad, 
««ncwhat impatienliy. 

•' You allowed tum >to gol" crisd pa, 
{orcioB t^D Iw oyater-eyes. " Ytxi a)- 
.loiweir bim 1 Wbtri lM*a. you to allow, 
Wlwn good msoneis do not I la it b«ii«D- 
.iu Xf a yonog lady lo i^nais ftlene at t 
pwlu-tioJiAe? Do you-uaderasnd.nM?" 

This reproach seecwd to. toaqh D^ugal- 
.^ae, for aha lowaied ^rGy«a to ihegiound 
wilh much embajTBaaDienl [ bpt, a» stw did 
so, the little oyster-eyea of her pa assumed 
an axpresaioD ao pautiiarly spsfUingi 
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wai easy to sen t 
giiibar unfeigned. 
. "And who, then, ia ,lbi8 
yon allowed f He must eiti 
your B)Dd p'acfs, ' or not at 
^ie him Digby merely." 
. I' He is ill very lood Rinces with n>a," ahe 
_^lfapo^7 regnnlutg htm with a full a^ 
mg.a look. " VtTT good gt*cea,"; abe ra- 
ided, " am! tbal,T t|iwk, wiil be a ^TOt- 
Iwle inlrodnctioo wittjk.iio^ < He in a veiy 
ttcvcr young m»i,wlw'jfi(Htiina*ltKlt 



attentin— D^jby, Of Digby Hall, Ta^tit~ 
a eoDage frtnd of Erwin, who intiDdtttea 

Tha word* were pranoanced with a ftaiik- 
neae ^licti seemed toprodaee anaae impita- 
aiUi Ml pa. He replied, in a mvreh milder 
voice, smiling with considerable edf-com- 
placency: 

"Ab, indeed: if Erwin— 41 he ia fak 
voucher ! — Digby, of Digby Hall, you aay f 
I knew ^le family, ft eon t be Ae father, 
it moat be the aon. WeU, if it ia the son, 
» veiy respectable nian witbeat donbt. 
There most be much money-'a very good, 
a very respectable family." 

Dotigaldiiw binshed again, and lowered 
ber eyes, widioiit ranaridng the atriking 
expression in the oystei^eyea of pa. Tliey 
spaikkd, with a Rwiish and almost sneer- 



Digby is ol 
— a leading famiiy that. They "Te gone lo 
fiamfaeafs, you say? A good table at 
Barnheal's, a very good table. I waa there 
last year. Capital beaCa-hams — very de. 
cent fairowB, with Harvey-aauce. I woft- 
der where Weatcott gets lus Harrey-BSuce I 
not worth sixpence. 1 tell you, true Har- 
vey-aancc ia a. capital thing for certain 
roasts — poric or lamb for inatance. Now, 
BB legaioa lobatera, my sance is- ■" 
Ha paoaed, Mrinked at fiongaldine, and 

" Ahi Oaldi !. the porter-house at the cor- 
ner of Hy-niarkEt; many a mouth waters 
at its name, although it 'a gone the wa^' at 
HI flesh — turned tg dual wd aibea at Ae 
Great Fire. A great calamity, that flrdi 
coBattmed a raat capital,' nlttaough We 'Te 
lost nothing, but rather gained by it. Lo»i 
don insurasoe is capiud I Yet, had my 
porlet-bouee beea spared, I 'd prefer it tei 
times over 10 all, tha foitt latge- and fifty 
amall hotels of tUs.fomtoga. True, they 
grind out much money durmg the HumD)er 
BHmtbs, but all theii milla are at a aland 
still during the remmning nine monlhe at 
the year. And then they are ail so thickly 
and elosely comptessed. I love elbew 
room; f hate crowding and bustling, when 
all are, wedged in together in a perpataal 
hot-houae. But that 'a caused by fhe de- 
alre of every weaver, ahoemaltei and tailor 
to be faahifmaUe, to goule CoDgraaa water, 
and rid himaeU of i^apepaja l^iu ihey 
brirkg up their few hunoreds of doUan.atw 
exchange them for water. Nonsenae tbqtr^ 
ithiua''^ no comfort in jl ; ^jaboajd have 
tUif^Ut tbfugpbd oUbabiia of qiiul^nlaM 
toddy. No comfort iabaiu.paekaitliA|l 
Of .qod^ah.: { Gsnld fii auidd it 
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^JKtF-eigkt liioqr9. Wp must be off to-day. 
CjoQ^ qu^i'iers at. Troy ; . caj^t^l quarters at 
Titus's Hotel — capital mint-juleps! But I *d 
jjRiuirlf, .Hany's a capital fellow for all that. 
There 's i9«ch inoney, weallii» ther^^— that *s 
respectable!, the most lespectable quality in 
the worW." = . 

The good man said this decidedly, with 
a certaia authority end dignity excludbg all 
contradiction ; but, at the. aame time, with 
that benerolent ease resuiting from the con- 
sciousness that be bad himself consideiable 
claims to xespecta^ility. He now bej^ian to 
iuinm2tte hia pockets, busily and iiastiiy* ai^ 
if for the purpose of extracting somethii^ 
from tiiem ; but suddenly paused, for the 
lips of Dougaidine had curled, and a slight 
Erown of impatience darkened her brow, 
somewhat, to fais surprise. It was certain 
that he regarded hia daughter with some re- 
spect — ^tha^ respect wherewith innocence is 
enabled to inspire a roguish pa, if he: hap- 
pen, to be conscious of mean actions. 
: **■ But, for ever and efver with your Harry, 

^i.!** she pouted. > Do let Harry rest! 
bu know I can't bear him. Pa rather 
take-^ak»^an Van Duselr 

'* Jan Van Dnsel ?** asked pa, sharpen- 
ing hia ears, and opening his mouth wide- 
ly.. •• Who is he, pray, and what is he ?*• 

A light cloudy as we have already obser- 
ved, had E^ead oyer Dougaldine's brow, but 
flie:8imple question of pa; that dioli;faod of 
his, and his gaping mouth, as though ready 
to swallow Hacry^ made iher laugh aloud. 
*-**^ ! bat, dear pft, only look at yourself 
m the glass, I begof ybn, pa !^ 
' :^ Yes; Init who ia that Jan Van Dasel, 
eh:.*^ replied wu ;• . 
'. •'•Who is ne.^'Mhe lauded — ^««who:'!s 
ht ? A capital 'fellow, anyhow — much mo- 
ney there-^4nuch wealth-^tbe iMMt resnee- 
WAAe quality on earthy tiiat ; a tapital ' racm 
ifM half-aiirhour from the Orove'->-only a 
Ifrw'hdndred steps frota ^r park; just W 
Jew snipehole.'* ■ •. = 

••Ah!* remarked pa; **it appetfs ywi 
have already made the actfuaintance of the 
fblks!" 

•• Certainly, pa ! they »re our nearest 
neiehbors— -Very interesting folks, pa ! es- 
pe^itdly yofung v an Dnsel, whom they style 
•the saving,' pa!' 
'' •*«The sayittg.''** asked pa. 
'' ** Yes ; hHi fatheii^'old Vart Dusel, gives 
him one dollar a TP^k for spendlng-money, 
whSch he deppeitis' in the till : he already 
hak nine hundred dollars !'•' • 
- « A capital ftJIow. that, nev«rthel(?«s'J" 
ehneld^ fa. -«' He*tf Hbe a-^^i^dd huslteifd 

■ «« 1 ^ese 80^ too* shr i^Bed/lao^iing^; 



" I can 't tell you how mpoh J ness it, pa 
I even go every week to court him myself 
Jan, too, comes to see me— but- pely.wlMVi 
accompanied by his daddy and inaimmy.'' 

" Eh !" remarked pa, again, wha now 
began to grow suspicious. DongaldilM 
spoke with such innocence, as slie always 
did when desirous of gaining pa for certain 
.projects. His lidttle oyster-eyea began to 
twinkle with suspicion, and he hecafneyery 
attentiye to her new project 

This attention: did not yanisb, by any 
meanst when the little oloud on her brow 
changed to a cfaeerfnl amiie. She now 
regarded him with loguish sportiyenesai 
and casting her arms round his neck with 
charming mischieyousness, jumped upon 
his knee, and theiie rocked herself so 
sweetly, kissinjg and scratcbing and grab- 
bing, with hearty aimplicity, his copper 
noee, m«mnioth cneeks, and triple chin. 

•'Bui- pat" she cried now, with her 
sUyer^oned yoice, " how comes it, pa, 
that your whiskers are so'gimy, while v» 
hair on your head is mostly Uiick, pa ?*' 

She was truly charming as eha hnng on 
her pa, who resembled, in his bushy, un- 
couth i^pearanoe, a huge porter-baitel. 
She continued to fumble in his whiskni 
and hair with the runveti of a child <f! fif- 
teen.' ■• 

••1*11 tell- you," pa replied 'sood'fl&tuiw 
edly, with a dash of irony— '*«^ 1-11 teU you, 
Gkildi. Yon know the fiistrtnnents moA 
used are the first to be- worn out. Wit^ 
us respectabilities these instruments arto 
the jaws, and their exorescendes-the whis- 
kers ; just as with you ^belles, the heift 
and its ofl&pring loy&«orapes and flirtatidns. 
Thusy you know that your belles lode all 
heart after ia few fashionable se^Dohs. SflU 
I guess this is not the greatest ofydtir 
losses, for a good heart, IleH you Graldi« 
is an article whi^h commonly becotnea 
irksom^ tb its ownef*.* 

•* Fy, pa, how you talk ! My heart Jb 
all entire; I haVe not lost a iMuticle dT 

** Indeed ?^' remarked pa, sniekeriiiff. 
*«ni believe tt,Gald{, if it pleaiiei yod, 
GaWi;- Well, welt; yes, but what w«ii 
going to say ? Jan Van Dnael, eh t^ ' - 

"Jan Van DdAeil" cried <he; ^what 
of him?" ; 

Aiid asain she cast her armafouBdi^'a 
neck, and mischievously pulled his nbeie 
a!nd whiskers. She knew byezjperieiice 
that the chord which was always ' plrcidiie- 
tive of harmony 'in jMu whose sbtuid' waa 
alw^s tUhmiig -ib his eaf, had^ how b^ 
tudcesikSij toi^^hed; '■ A'^d^^aKill Oi^ 
vt Dufduneb,- e«]^^)dall)^rinupta e^^f- 
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tb|«gfif'll$tfi0MkhiEit{bn; he bdiQjgf & I>utch- 
mto hifllsdl/,' and ifaavitig somethin^^ that 
nature in his stx)machv ^ he^ was pleased 
to express himself. He particularly loved 
«acb a story after dinner ; it farthered his 
digestion amazingly, and ^at which she 
prefi^tred now to lay before him was en- 
tirely after hi« taste, and well adapted to 
the exquisite dinner which he. had made 
with so much gratification^ He had arri- 
ved by the way of Albany and Troy, and 
had surprised her at Congress Hall, about 
an hour before dinner* The easy motion 
of the rapid poslxsoa^h, during the long 
moriiihg ride, had increased his appetite, 
whi^h was never very moderate ; and he 
had be^, besides^ very agreeably surpri- 
sed.* One eats at the tables of our laige 
hotels inthe city and at the Springs, with 
barrack-like voraciousness. In that re- 
spect we are real barbarians— JSrst come, 
first served. But Westcott knew his man j 
and haddoncf- <iredtt to. himself. He had 
sei^ved aft extra table for a dozea- bankv 
railroad,- and commercial grandees, of Niew- 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltint)r>re; 
^lendid eel-pies, capital trout, snipes first 
rate^,d^er a little overdone, (unpardonaMe ^ 
icarelfeseness that;) but, on the whole,' 
Wessteett had done well— done himself 
credit'; and. the wines, too, not bad 

All tins' had caused a very go6d htmaor 
'tApa,-so that, even- in renouncing his 
siMi hi favorof Doug^Udine, (who< %ithe 
w^^^ hated the eveFladtiBg'nappHajr' after 
dian^p—lt *ihade hitn -too bnlky,) luiowed 
hniuielf to ,b& drawir tor the muiBic«itoomv 
whiB^ they' might converse unnudested v 
the fftdhtoni^le' world, on foot, - horseback, 
cJt ia -cttrtjagesj being all out of d6oi«.< 
Aai ^e had'ihuch to say^'vety much, that 
weighed on h&t heart— 4iiueh about Harry,^ 
a^ttt IHgby^ — ^mudh of the odiousnees of 
tfaii'^niier and the Ibveline^s of the4a«te^, 
tMjop the necessity of inviting -him to 
dalflfislGrbve — an which weiiiay welUm- 
ai^n^, Occupied and troublikl'the braind of 
thifi^ gir) of aixte^n not a'^little | ' th6 more 
sOj ftiiice pa, at times a' curioiiB par had ar- 
rivWaday or two Booner^ than she ex- 
pected • him, and '■■ ins^d^^ of ^^rj^miidttiAg' « 
dfityyUs- he iUt^ promised^ mow taXMi >of 
retbrhing after a presence of hardly «fiif 
hckUff, And then that odiota EfWlfl tiot^: 
he)«, Mid-'so no possibility for Dlgby^td b«^' 
introduced ;- thud so fine an' oppamni&fi\ 
pte]%aps lost for evier ! She vras ooiivinoea 
that dear Digby was in Samtoga^-4io ptfW^' 
ef onr[ eMb. - coiikl ' have - TOAkMred 'hiin na 
lohif^aa; (ar liitflii^ waved 1nvSiil«ite^;Err- 
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nMnt of Ws arrival^ aiid not a vettige of 
him could be fionnd. Where could he bo I 
And Erwin^ how lonff he did tarry ! It Wag • 
possible they might depart before their ro» 
turn ! — a. horrible, fatel thought, which 
worried her intensely. However, there - 
was one plan remaining — ^that of delaying 
pa beyond the appointed hour, or until th« 
return of Erwin, and the introduction of 
Digby. This plan must be executed at all - 
hazanisk^ But how without trespassing on 
Jthe pati^ioe and credulity of pa ? Thia -■ 
question long weighed heavily upon her. 
brain, until at last Jan Van Dusel entered • 
her mind— a, happy idea ! The mere name . 
had excited the risible muscles of pa, who 
was rarely or never seen to laugh— only 
to smile at the utmost. She was now sure 
of: him for an hour, especially if good Jan 
Van Dusel would know how ■ to appear a 
little interesting. And this was her care. . 
Hd should introduce himself as a droll and 
interesting creature, and pa should not 
gape a single time, but have as capital fun;, 
as he had ever known. And he loved cap» 
ifi^ fun, especially if it was free from all 
expense, and somewhat coarse, beinff 
somewhat coarse and unpolished himself 
as is usual with people who have not been 
in early. youth trimmed by the pruning- 
knife. jof society -;r certain sprouts spring, 
from them which later knives are too weak . 
to cut o£E^ Such: wild sprouts gQod;pa had . 
in Abundance. 

Hija character in generaLexhibited froni: 
(easly. youtlr a eertaimcoaiseneaa, styled by ; 
his nriettdSf'Taoy; piquant, knotty, originait 
and 80 on ; and which at times glistened ^ 
drolly through the manners of.&e but^i- 
pess man. At times, behind the jcoarse- 
ness and vnl^vi^; of the porteivbouse 
keeper and \ sailor^ there appeared a fxag- > 
ment of the old roguery of the quondam : 
Fly*mavket loafer, transformed into tha-J 
honorable porter-house keeper, from: which 
had sprung a. later respectability, and at 
length a grandee, now represented by him • 
in lati incomparable manner ; except that 
H- certain innate idea, as it was,, stepped » 
oil his path at times; which so fiur from - 
Jiasmonizin^ with corvect principles^be^: 
trayedan odious extensibility of consciepce.; 
rt-A xjuality often exhibited in individiiala; 
who have picked up in their vagrant Hfe, ; 
much which, at a later period, and when • 
they least expect it, openly : evinces the 
rogue. But all this did not in the least in«. 
JQie him or his respeetaJHlity, in the eyea 
of>thei< fashionable worid-<-who^ in tida. 
IroJBpcct^ evincing a really laudable UbamW 
jito, styled 'litda BamUa a xaah of honcMV' 
ivbo gave splendid dinners and ghppw^f 
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and was a worthy chap— only that it was 
neeessary to look out for him a little. -For 
this, however, he cared nothing at all, 
since he (whether justly «r not, we will 
not venture to decide,) insinuated on his 
part, that should the biographies of his fel- 
iow-grandees be published pragmatically, 
they would be found to be far from— 

However, we have too much regard for 
our hiff h respectabilities to expose them in 
an unbecoming manner, by the insinua- 
tions or words of one of theli* compeers. 
We will merely observe, that a less harm- 
less and excellent daughter than our 
Dougaldine certainly was, might have ne- 
cessarily become % little distrustful of the 
sudden readiness, and even excitement of 
good pa. There he sat, in all his platitude, 
snickering and winking; and how omi- 
nously the odious little wrinkles played 
round his oyster«eyes ! 

<* But that Jan Van Dusel," he at length 
snarled out with his curious smile — ^'^ that 
Jan Van Dusel, Galdi ! What 's become 
of him ?" 

»Oh, this Jan Van Dusel," laughed 
Dougaldine — ^^ this Jan Van Dusel ?" 

.** Whom you prefer to Harry," pa snick- 
ered again. 

^Certainly, pa; and that for many rea- 
sons : For, firstly, he does not bother me 
like that odious Harry, although the one 
is as much a Dutchman as the other — ^that 
is in his descent ; and then he is an only 
B«n and rich, and therefore highly respec- 
table, and that is the main thing," she ad- 
ded laughing ; " he is much more Boher 
than Harry, and will certainly continue 
iiELithful to me." 

•* How so ?" 

^ Because none other wants him," she 
laughed again, *' for he is now just fifty 
yeaiB of age and has received about fifty 
refusals. They that want him, he de- 
clines, and vice versa,** ^ 

" Ah !" remarked pa, rather drowsy, and 
agreeably surprised, as it appeared. 

'^He 's the queerest old bachebr you 
ever saw, pa ! you must see him imme- 
diately on our arrival at Galdi's Grove. I'll 
invito the family since he will not -come 
abne. The old folks continue to call him 
the boy, though he has sny hairs. But he 
is truly a boy, a great baby enveloped in 
coats." 

^ Malicious thing, that you are !" ex- 
claimed pa. 

** Chily hear me, pa," she laughed, ** as 
Uncle Kambleton is diesirous of seising the 
9fmre of Strasburg, and a king, so -it is 
with Jan Van. Dusel and the Pop» of 
Bow." 
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*«The Pope of Rome V* exelaoiad pik. 

**Good Jan thinks, since the pope ia 
seated on seven hills—" 

She paused, blushing. 

** He must be blessed with a sevenfold 
position of a certain part of the body," 8up« 
plied less delicate pa, with the neighing oi 
a hone, which, although it sounded loud 
enough, was accompanied by the peculiar- 
ity that not a feature or muscle moved in 
his massive full-moon face ; it only quiv- 
ered around his ouster-eyes, so that the 
plaits around his visual organs seemed to 
be the seat of his ear-drum. 

^ Well, pa !" she laughed again, **tbe 
best of all IS his first journey in the steam- 
boat to Mew- York. A wondrous journey 
that, pa, could you only hear him relate it 
It is impossible to repeat it in his droll 
style.'? 

*' Then repeat it as well as yon can, 
Galdi," remarked pa. 

**I will," she replied. And assnmipg 
the posture of an old Dutchman, as much 
as her zephyr-like form would permit, she ■ 
began in the deepest tone possible. . 

<<*You must to New- York to-morrow, 
Jan !' ' Well, daddy, I '11 go to New-York,' 
says Jan. * But in the steamboat, Jan,' , 
says the daddy. ' To New- York in the 
steamboat,' you say — ^what do you mean, 
daddy ?' ' The Mary and the Poll^ are 
below, and the Runner is on the stocks for 
repairs; there is no other sloop here, an^ 
to hail one from the middle of the streank- 
for a single passenger, you know, wo u*t 
do. We have three hundred dollars witk 
Onslaught, for pippins.' * Daddy, I '11 go,*^ 
says Jan, ' but what if I should be hurt 1: 
The boat may blow up, or be cast away to 
the South Sea, or wrecked in HeUgate !^ 
And Jan, the boy of four-and-forty — it 's 
six years since this daring feat>— began to 
howl aloud. 'But,' says hi/9 mother— 
* Jan,' says she, * howl not, and fear not,, 
but go forward boldly, Jan ! Though it '% 
a heathenish, thiijig, such a steamboat, Vfita. 
its fire and flames, and hissing and hqSr, 
ing, appearing to us as if it would go to 
the old boy-^t Nicolas will protect you,; 
and I will prepare for your voyage.' Am 
Jan hears these words his tears flow more 
moderately, and he says, ' Mammy, such 
a steamboat ia txuly a heathenish thipg, 
with its flames and fire, and a Christian 
government ought not to tolerate it— but 
what government have we 7 At the White 
House sits old Jackson, who is said to be 
a freemas<», and our governor, you know 
-'^— ' •! know it,* says mammy; * hut if 
yoQ. go, V!9tt shall, have a dkmUe doUar b^ 
ygw wL and somfthiji|^ jsitm iuc« fo; 
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your voyage.' * Mammy,' says Jan, 'to 
please you I '11 go ; and if daddy Imnds 
over the double dollar, I '11 fetch the three 
hundred dollars, although the steamboat 
should blow up, or be cast awviy to the- 
South Sea, or even on Hellgfate. But 
that extra nice thing, you must not forget 
that.'" 

** A cunning, capital fellow, that Jan, 
for all that," snickered pa. 

Duugaldine continued with a smile : 
'*The blowing up of the boat, however, 
caused much uneasiness in old Mr. Van 
Dusel and Mrs. Van Dusel. But Mrs. 
Vmi Dusel packed up for her Jan, in case 
the steamer should be cast away to the 
South Sea, one ham, two Goshen cheeses, 
two smoked tongues, two roasted chickens, 
and as many ducks, together with a loaf 
of bread ; and daddy added a small barrel 
of beer, holding about ten gallons, with 
two bottles of Schiedam, a pound of tobacco 
and two pipes. Jan, being thus equipped, 
was escorted by the old oaes toPoughkeep- 
sie, where the steamer lay. They then 
solemnly recommended him to the care of 
the captain and St Nicolas. ' Be careful, 
Captain Bounting,' said Mrs. Van Dusel, 
• be careful of my boy, Jan.' " 
' *' Malicious rogue, that you are !" mut- 
tered pa. 

Dougaldine continued rocking herself on 
his knee. ^ It was the first time that Jan 
Van Dusel entered a steamboat, although 
they had been in operation some twenty 
years. He, true to the laudable practice 
of his daddy and granddaddy, had always 
selected schooners and sloops in his voy- 
ages to New-York— crafts which, with a 
fiur wind required four, and with an ad- 
verse wind, from eight to fourteen days to 
accomplish the passage. As he stood on 
the deck of the steamer, while the flames 
erackled and the steam hissed around him^ 
he became^ so faint as to be compelled to 
go to his berth below, where the barrel of 
beer, and the other creature comfiarts 
smiled so plei^santly upon' him, that he 
could not forbear refreshing himself with 
a draught of said beer ; a feat which he 
accomplished by holding a mug to the 
bung-hole. Having swallowed the first 
mugful, he smacked his lips, which with 
him was always a sign of great appetite. 
He then took some ham, aay one pound, 
and some. Goshen cheese, and then a sec- 
ond, and third mugful of beer, and then 
B4id to himself: 'This steamboat, after 
all, is not so bad, although it is a sinfol 
thing !' The: latter - part of the sentence, 
however, st^k in his throat, for a benefi- 
omit idiunb^r came over him, causing him 



first to nod, and then to fall mto a deep 
sleep; which sleep continued nntil the 
steamer reached the wharf at Barclay- 
street, New- York." 

<< Capital that," said Pa. 

Dougaldine continued, highly pleased: 
** When the steamboat lauded he awoke, 
looked around him, and stared not a little 
on reading, not a hundred yards off, in 
large golden letters, 'Onslaught &, Ca' 
He rubbed his eyes, and lookedagain ; but 
there it was, still before him, clearor than 
before. ' My !' he exclaimed, 'is it possi^^ 
ble ?' It seemed all like a dream to him ; 
dizziness overtook him; but fortunately 
the three hundred dollars were in his mind. 
So he crossed the bridge, stepped on the 
wharf, and steered directly for Onslaught's. 
Stumbling through the storehouse into the 
counting-room, he took from his pocket- 
book the letter of his father, and, present- 
ing it to Onslaught, received, without any 
objection, three nundred dollars in a linen 
bag, marked with the name of Onslaught 
Then returning to the steamer, he plunged 
the cash into his saddle-bags, which bore 
the name of his daddy on a copper-plate. 
Highly elated at the success of bis mission, 
he seated himself in his berth, brought oat 
bis dear barrel of beer, and again helped 
himself to a drink. The voyage had given 
him an appetite — the sleep had been ne- 
freshiiig ; and he now, therefore, made a 
more considerable attack, took six mugs- 
ful instead of three, a pound and a half 
instead of a pound of ham, together with 
half a pound of tongue, and an additional 
cold chicken, with some cheese and a 
draught Of genivre^ half emptying bottle 
No. 1. Thus heartily enjoying his meal 
after his day's work, ne fell asleep again 
without having taken a single pipe— a cir- 
cumstance above his comprehension to the ^ 
present time — but so it was. He slum- 
bered, and his slumber soon chang9d to a 
sound sleep. The steamer returned to 
Poughkeepsie, but he heard nothing ; it 
stopped at the wharf, but he saw it not, for 
night had come on in the meantime, and 
the night is for sleep, although the tomalt 
of fhe market-men and women leaving the 
boat, might have awakened a drone. He 
slept on; the morning came, and the 
steamboat left the wharf at Poughkeepsie : 
he slept on during the entire trip down the 
river to New-York, until the boat stopped 
once more at Barday-street wharf^ before 
the storehouse of Onslaught & Co. Then 
Jan Van Dusel awoke, rubbed his eyes^ 
stepped on deck,' looked around him, re- 
gputled the great golden letters with amaze- 
ment,: and spoke: ^'.Myl bow ciiriauy^ 
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Here I Ve been dreaming all tbe long way, 
of- having already recei^ the three hun- 
dred doliars for pippins, and having deposit^ 
ed them in my saddle-bags, is not that 
curious ? But a good sign, at all events. 
I 'U go anri draw the money.' And he 
went to draw the money. *Mr. On- 
slaught,* he said again, stumbling into the 
office, and drawing his wallet from his 

e>cker, • Mr. Onplau^ht/ ' Mr. Jan Van 
use!,' replied Mr. Onslaoght, ^ have you 
come to town a?ain ? Happy to see you.* 

* Mr. Onslaught,' resumed Jan Van Dusel, 
scratching his head, for his father's letter 
had vanished from his leathern wallet, 
'I've con^ to draw upon you for thre^ 

hundred dollars, but ' * Only give me 

your father's order, and three hundred, 
nay, three thousand dollars are at your 
service. £ou have full credit with me.* 
*I thank you fbr ydur credit ; but I dont 
want it I want three hundred dollars for 
summer pippins. But wliere 's'my father's 
letter V ' Three hundred dollars for sum* 
mer pippins!' replied' Mr. Onslaught, 
imifing; * three hundred dollars for sum- 
mer' pippins! How often must I pay tor 
themt' You received the money yester- 
day.* 'What ! I received it ye«erday?' 
Affied' Jan. • Yestehlay, you say ? why; 
yMterddy' I was at home' with daddy and 
ntammv.' * So you may hive been— I 
do n't doubt it $ but you Were here too in 
'tills very office, and re<ieived three hfindred 
ddllarfi on your fath^r'e oixler. Here is his 
•Sgnatdre U^ black andwhite, and yours 
b^ieath'. Yon 've given a receipt, Mr. Van 
Dnsel.'' *St NiclS«, my siebatore!' ex- 
claimed J^ Van Dnsel. ' St Niolas, my 
iignatnf^ !' he repeated ; ' yes', it is, as 
tnf6.as:my name is Jan Van Dtisel; but I 
hftivenotthe 'money.' • Ca« 't help it, as 
th(Ef Tt*ks say on cutting; off liie wrong 
man's hekd. Can'trhelp itf replied Mr. 
Onslkft^t, go<!>d-hrittioi^ly, and shaking 
bis hwl." • Yoa= are a Turk yourself/ 
Ibream^d Mri J<to Vin D'nsel'. 'There *ri 
Something' my^terioud ^bout thkt-:— >— ' 

• Nd r I"* a Yankee;' fepW^d ^ Mr, On- 
iilauiHtf jdvially ; « • born Yankee, a native 
6f^ mhiint, whe^ the Ibbsters and mack- 
eWl gtdw, and the- great 8ed-s€*rpent an- 
poArs' tWi<ftf every ytfftr ; and I strongly 
guess there is something^' mysterious in 
y6hT heady Mr. Jan Van Dusel.' • No ! 
ybiir st-amboAts have isfom'i^thing mys- 
tetinns,' Jan Van Dosel screamed agkin ; 
' and a correct governmebt shoMd blush at 
t^ns triffino^ with peace^nble, benefit citi- 
zens. B^'St; Niclas ! daddy A^ll kill me 
dr break niy leg^, if I cotfi^ Whhont the 
moneV.' 'Cant help it, as the Paddy 
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eaid when he emptied the third, bottle of 
Schiedam,' Onslaught replied. * But I only 
had two from my mammy,' replied Jan 
Van Dusel with a dreadful groan. * Never, 
in all my lile, will I enter these detested 
steamboats again. I '11 have nothin? more 
to do with them !' he lamented, and 
screamed. Thus screainin^ and lamenting 
he ran back to the boat, cried lor the cap. 
tain, and not finding him on board, dashed 
down to the eab.h toward his berth, hauled 
out barrel and bottle?, cheese and ham, 
ducks, and the remaining chicken, and 
hurried, head over heels, as fast as he 
could, toward the Polly, lying a few slips 
highernip, and ready lo sad the' next dtiy^ 
for Poughkeepeie. He vov^ never again 
in all his life' to enter another of thone ^'^ 
tested steamers. The Mary, the Polly,^ 
and the Runner were, the crafb he loveil;^ 
They took thei* time ; no such hurly-burly; 
lliiQs.he'Chided tlie first, second and third 
day; but on the fourth he was in't^n^ 
and feari and more so on the fifth, when 
the Polly at • length approached Pough- 
keejjsie. And, in truth, good Jan Vair 
Dosel had some o^nse for terror, since 6ld 
Van- Dffsel ui^eretood no joking where 
dollars were iii question, and kept his boy 
very strictly ; and though he had cast (^ 
his childish shoes for some time, he still 
now and then tasted the cowhide^ whieh 
he- dreaded net a little. This cowhid^ 
stood SO' clearly and perceptibly- before his 
eyes as he approached the wharf at P6u^« 
keepsie, thkthis intense g^azii forced teanf 
into his eyes. Bnt who can paint his us^ 
tonishment, when, as he wiped away th^ 
teats widi the skirt of hftf co*t, he beheld 
his daddy and mammy ^aifinff for' hftri lit 
the wharf, who merrify callea Ofttto hiih; 
and' welcomed him hbmef, tt:one tliath^ 
been lost; Nd eooner'had he lahd^ than 
they pressed "hie = hands' Wamxly, klss^ 
hfmfj ami hnh'ted him, along with his empi>^ 
tied baskets, bokes, tottles and barteis, td 
Dosel house. And then, ^t the 8ii]^$lnf 
table,- when a large dish with a tin cover 
nmde its appeai'anfeei arid daddy, with a 
§mil^; ordered Jan to raise^the cover, and 
he,- yielding at last with fear and tremblii^i 
raised the cover, and the Irrien bag wiih'thft 
three bundred'dpllars, broke upon htsview. 
how the geoeie^eyes brdiir Jan Van Dntoel 
sparkled with delight ! < My ?' he exclaft^* 
ed ; ' St; Nifelas be piiaised !' He hardly 
trbsted his" eyes,= and continued td trf, 
» St Niclas be praised !■ My ! ■ my ! fife 
Niclas!' 

Dougaldine pansed, langWng heartiljr, 
and threw her hands round ih% thf6& heck 
Of pa^wh^ he eunpered btisilyi yet peeuf« 
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hrly. This elmperingbetraycd an amere 
fkhisie^-^ something which pressed heavily 
upon ;his heart. 

** Oipital, Galdi ! a capital story that i" 
he exclaimed. "A good story, a capital 
story : a good lesson, a very good lesson, 
not to cram a money-bag into your saddle- 
bags withont a n&me. A very good moral 
iJiat, capital moral ! Had that Jan Van 
Dusel not had his name on his saddle-bags, 
to enable St Nicdas to see whose property 
it was, ten to one the saint would have 
lower^ the three hundred dollars ioto 
some other dish or stocking. No jokipg 
with money-b^s ! These saints are pflen 
curioos chaps. ' But a capital story, for all 
that. A capital droll chap» this Jan! No 
wonder ai liis being your; favorite — ^t your 
courting him. So you'd prefer him to 
Harry ?" 

And pa. now laughed heartily at bis own 
iapeech; but the features of the massive 
icountenance remained unmoved, the pUits 
land little furrows about the ey^s quiyerix^ 
and crossing each other in a ^ingniarly 
timiniotts manner. 

>Dougaldine, in the meantlmei .pii]M)kec 
innocently and plausibly iUh^r gii^le. . 

" Whether I should prefer him taHariy,^' 
^e replied, *! indeed I don^t know, p%." 

^ You don*t know, Galdi !" i^plipd pa. 
^^Bttt you should know ; yes, you' oupA 
to know. Yes !" he snarled. ^* you 'r^ of 
the age when girls miist know it» moat 
knead the idongh if they want a pt^ There 
aip various sorts of dough^^ood dough, 
knd bad dough, and dough . indiiierent. 
There are go^ pies and bad pies; but a 
■bad pie is better than none at all, or a stale 
and mouldy one." 

** But, pa, how you do talk again I you 
are 50 queer ! A stale, liiouldy pie !" 

•*That is, an old maid," pa iftterposed. 
** An old niaid is just like a stale, mouldy 
pie^^esired by no one, and producing dis- 
gust And you do n^t believe how soon 
Buch a pie of an old maid gr6ws Bt^le and 
mouldy. It's caused by the puff- paste. 
Puil^paste and young maidens are good in 
dieir day, but dre rarely lasting. They 
tell me, however, tliat StrTtcrbuT^ pastries 
can be preserved for weeks, f^ve tried 
them, but did n't find much in them ; they 
were stale, half- mouldy things. They 
must be delicious when fresh. I some- 
times-thought of making a little e^cUrdton 
to Paris or Havre, for the express parpose 
of tiying: them, but never had a gb6a op- 
portunity. Still, I don*t give it up- €k)od 
'ffdtii^Q-iiVer pastry, witii '■ truffles, is It capi- 
rai thing, if not too old. Yes; but what 
#tt I'gomg to £tay 7 Ah ! iMne pastJifiefl, 



as well as the bellee, must he fmli and 
not stale ; for if stale^ dry bread ia prefer- 
able " 

Pa paused, almost out of breath, but soon 
resumed his address : 

<^And you belles, vou grow, stale too 
soon, by your eternal dancing, visiting, 
playing, triflinjg with beaux, coquetting and 
flirting. All Uiete use' up remarkably." 

^ But, pa!" replied Dougaldiue, redden- 
ing with ianger ; " bow you talk, pa ! Whp 
was it, pa, that introduced this whirl of 
balls, routs, and narties, and hurled me into 
its current 7 Waa it 1 7 Was it not yoor 
self, pa 7" 

Pa simpered. 

"Bah! there's not much left to hnri, 
when the little bark approaches the whirl- 
pool with full sails. 1 presume it did not 
cost either of us mutsh trouble) (raldi — the 
entrance into the . cprvent. But I '11 tsU 
vou, Galdi, both of Us have been benefirted 
by tt-«<botb of as, I say. It has placed ua 
at the head of the faahibnable world, aad 
I'll tell you " 

*' I ^11 not hear it, pa ! not at all. I should 
have preferred^ pa, had you*-'-!- I tell you 
openly,, pa, tliese eveuasdae balls, rcAits, 
and parties, this living for otnera-?rend.fbt 
wbomTMa entirely against my taste. 1 
am veally heartily tired of these eternally 
laced and cdribd dandies, with itheir.pow^ 
dered cheeks. I actually abhor them. Y<m 
ciamnot please me better, than by leaving 
trie to myself and my true friends, at my 
Grotfce. I eiven long to escape from this 
Sarat(^ffa, back to my village and farm." 

** I 'iT believe it willingly, Galdi ; I be 
lieve you, that you are longing at this mo- 
ment for Galdi's Grove. But not all alone ; 
that would be too cruel, and might tempt 
to suicido*-niiffht produce blue devils in 
you, 'Galdi. No, GaMi, not ^11 alone. 
Vou '11 allow that — what do you call him 7 
— i^igby of JDigby Hall 1 Well, if be 'a 
the one, I 've no objection," added pa, in a 
morbid humor. ^ Take hhn, but put a atop 
to the dance, and the eternal flirting and 
coquetting." 

The danghteir haid relinquished her hold 
on her pa, during this somewhat coarse 
apostrophe, and regarded him wit^ a look 
expressive of a heavy conflict between 
pain and aiiger. For a time she was un- 
able to utter a word. Tears filled her eyes 
as she now replied angrily : 

^ Pa, i beg of you,- pa ! spare the feelings 
of your daughter ; lower her not in her 
own eyes, pa. What justifies* you in thna 
speaking to me ? How have t deserved 
it? Indefed, jia, yxm h^ve Uttie tender* 
^iak for yottr daushMir/' 
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yon, it'i a poor thing, alter all, thU tender- 

nesa; cauaing one to bear the happinees 

of othera at one's heart, while your own 

a the devil. I'll tell yon, Galdi ! the 

EientB of true tenderneHs. They are 
,1 one's money together, and to honor 
(ma's 'doe-blUa. Do yon comprehend. Gal- 
4i'7 I'll honor my notes, Galdi t — under- 
ttuid me, — I'll honor them with my own 
earnings ; but will not cost theae eaminga 
at the feet of aoy generooa coxcomb, te- 
ttjue he ii lucky enough to pli ~ 
danghter. We are in a tree conni 
di I — underaland me, Galdi ! I'v 
}ection to your giving your person to aoy 
me you please ; but, as regards iny do!' 
lars— -you understand, Galdi '. — I impose 
ny veto, Galdi ! You're a good girJ, 
Ualdi !— an excellent i;nrl, Galdi [ I could 
not Sflj otherwise, Galdi ! But you have 
eursed little of the comroercial spirit of 
fOnr lather, Galdi ! And such caprices, 
£aldi ! toward Harry, for example, 
^hat ean you have to object to him, that 
yon io detest him I-^-that you even refnoe 
■Ming him? Nut the capital crime, I 
-hope, of having appeared at the tea-^able 
-irilhoMt a suitable toiietl" 
;- At these words, pa riveted hia little 
mrkling oyster-eyea piercingly on G&ldi. 
'She began to tremble under their gaxe. 

" Not that,'' she cried, with stifled voice. 
'^T^t is not what I have against him; but 
I defeat him— detest him from the bottom 
.of my soul. He is no gentleman, that is 
my otjjection." 

: " No genileman T" cried pa in astonisK- 
ment " No gentleman 1" tie replied with 
» malioion* amile. " Harry, who paya 
'Siarc than a thousand dollars every year 
to his tailor, no gentleman I Harry, no 
gentleman, who Rpenda live hundred a 
yew for balEsma and powders, and sleeps 
in corsets I Ho no gentleman T What 
thenisa gentleman} Whatdoyou mean 
by a seniTamnn, if Hariy is not one ?" 

"What do I mean by a (gentleman 1" 
r^ied Dougaldine, stammering; "what 
do I mean by a gentleman }'' she repeated. 
" I 'II IbI! yon, pa, what I mean by a gen- 
tleman. I mean a man,' above all dungs 
a man. No doll, pi — no doll, fonned by the 
ttilor; a man, in the full eenae of the 
■word. This man," she added with digni- 
ty, " if he wishes to gain the Iteart of &>a- 
l^diiie, must be more than a mere man : 
he must — 1 cannot azp^BBinyaeli' aside- 



Tmnst be felt, ^ iDey*aM 
is an instinct, a feeling, 
which tells us wueiher a gentleman Btan^ 
before ns or not. It can only be felt, not 
pronounced. The first look and appear- 
ance of a man, his entire being, his very 
manner of existing, are written in legible 
characters on his brow ; in every motion 
we see whether he is as he should be ; of 
good family, of good principles, and seated 
in good society. 

She had become eloquent, in spite of her 
stifled voice. As the words ponred from 
her lips, pa's features began to quiver for 
the first time, and to ezbilnt eymptoma of 
rising anger. However, he evioeutly re- 
strained himselC 

"And so you find do gentleman in 
Harry, and discover nothing of all tbeee 
precious things in him 1" he replied, sim- 
pering. " Yes, yea ; anch a miracle of 
perfection cannot be found every day, 1 '11 
tell you. Order one of Cooper; for you'll 
never get one except from bisioriea and 
novels. Order a gentleman of- Cooper, 
and then, perhaps you m^ succeed. It 
is true, he is at variance with Coopers- 
town, and half the world besidesibutne.'D 
doubtless oblige you. OrBulwer — he'd 
be the nuJl 1 I tell you, Dougaldine^ 

SI 'II exasperate me by your caprices I 
rry not of good family 1 not ^miliar 
with good manners ! Who ever heard of 
such a thing! The only son of one of 
the first families of the land 1 But you 've 
picked up a Mr. Digby !" continued pti, 
growing surly, " Well, if its the Bigby I 

Dongaldine now wept aloud, and turned 
from her father in disgust. 

"Then I'll shnt an eye," continued pa; 
"but I hope that it will be in earnest, and 
that the eternal playing and trifling will 
not recommence, as with your boas ^hece; 
in you envelop yoorself to-day, and lo- 
monow cast tiiem aside. Do you know 
that your laat bill for boas was over five 
hundred dolkra 7 It 'a lime, Galdi, to put 
a dtop to it- We live in a free country, 
Galdi 1 Understand me well : you may 



n properh^, 

earned by my own self. You 're my only 
child, Galdi, and all will one day be yours, 
Galdi I but, understand me thoroughly, 
Gaidi 1 I will rather leave my hard-eamsd 
money to the asylum for yomig. vagabond^ 
than to such a-gendtman !" he adoed, with 
contempt ; " and. bfrewitli, pma ■ 
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hdn Mdtis, I know some Latin, although 
I *¥• never been at college." 

** Bat, pa !" cried Doi^ialdine, wringing 
iier hand — ^* pa ! why are yon so cruel, so 
hard, and rough ?— suddenly so rough with 
your Galdi ? What have I done, pa, that 
you " 

*' What have you done ?" exclaimed her 
irritated pa — ^' what have you done 7 
You \e done nothing; you Ve onlv soared 
a little too high, Galdi ! But I tell you, I 
am not accustomed to that . I 'm some- 
thing of a Louis PhilippOy Galdi ! I am 
libenil, but it's only toward myself; for 
he is a fool who is liberal tpward others; 
I tolerate no liberality, no democracy in 
my household, Galdi I no rebellion, no tu- 
mult, Galdi ! We live in a free country, 
Galdi ! but I want no caprices, Galdi ! no 
democracy, Galdi ! no Loco-focos, Galdi !" 
' *'But, pa," remarked Galdi, weeping, 
^wherefore these sudden, violent, bitter 
reproaches ? — and here, too, at a strange 
place ^ Wliy so cruel with your Galdi ?' 

" Why ? — ^why ?" simpered pa, spite- 
fully, " I '11 tell you why. Because ifiurry 
and his uncle desire to know theur stand- 
ing ; they will and must know it, Galdi ! 
Uncle has a large capital in our business, 
you know." 

" So, because Uncle Jonathan has a 
larfiro capital in our business—" Galdi 
sighed mournfully. . ^ 

She suddenly gave him a look, so 
piercing that he coidd not support it. 

"But, pa," -she whispered, stepping 
closer to him ; " are you not independent 
then, pal Are you not rich ?" 

**U I'm not rich, not independent," 
grumbled pa — "if I'm not rich," stam- 
mered he, a little confused. "A curious 
question that, Galdi ! an innocent question. 
A question of conscience. Thus children 
are questioned. Rich !" he muttered to him- 
self, "indeed I am rich, Galdi! But still, 
Galdi! you understand, Galdi! Dear Gal- 
di !" continued he, suddenly becoming con- 
fidingly tender — ^**I know, Galdi! you're 
8 clever girl; you want no spectacles to see 
through a miU-stone, and dearer too than 
most people who have twenty pair on their 
nose Rich, Galdi! yes, I am rich. But 
dmt ruiry--do you understand, Galdi ? — 
twice two make four ; and four are better 
than two, Galdi ! But if you absolutely 
detest him, and are bent upon Digby, why, 
certainly, if he's the Digby I mean, and 
whose parents I know, Gsudi ! tout egai w> 
Tie, i ^Idi I r ve transacted much business 
with his grandfather, Galdi ! Now, though 
Ibory^ plain, simple Harry» is a capital fa- 
low, Galdi ! I tell you, capital — ^ — ^ 



diat Acres House— a splendid seat— worth 
four times as much as your Grove. Two 
thousand acres, in the best location, hardly 
sixty miles from the city, and with many 
improvements. Worth two hundred thou- 
sand among friends ; and if he parcels and 
sells separately the houses, ftnns, acres, 
fields, and woods, they'll bring four times 
as much. He can mid a purchaser for 
every oak and chestnut, and turn them into 
cash. Capital that! glorious; and then, 
Galdi ! his uncle, the old bachelor, has lots 
of money, Galdi ! The dollus roll into his 
chests quicker than tlie grist enters the 
boxes at the mill in Rochester ; and not 
a cent of debt, Galdi ! as clear of debt as 
your chin is of hair, Galdi ! And all that 
the fdture property of Harry, Galdi ! only 
think. And he loves you, GaMi — ^is quite 
enamored with you. He gave me a letter, 
Galdi ! Is quite enamorS with you, as I 
said. But we live in a free country, Galdi— 
the freest of ail countries — and if you prefer 
Digby, Galdi! well, in Heaven's name! 
Live in a free country, Galdi !" 

DougaMine stared at her pa as he tumbled 
out the words, "live in a free country," and 
now drew the letter from his morocco 
pocket-book. This staring was accompa- 
nieid by an expression of contemptuous pity. 
Her lovely^ troubled countenance furnished 
a true parody on our boasted liberality. 

" You 're a clever girl," continued pa, 
offering her the letter, with a smile. •* I've 
aJways considered you so, Galdi ! Thus, I 
never objected when you sunounded your- 
self with lovers. I've always said — ^Ah, 
my Galdi is a cunning little witch. Galdi 
knows what she wants. But yet I'll tell 
you, as regards Hany, Galdi ! there's no 
good, solid bank, without a safety fund, 
Galdi! Do yon comprehend me, Galdi t 
Do you know what I mean, Galdi ?" 

« I do not, pa," wept Galdi. 

"You are not conimonly backward in 
Such matters," reiaarked pa, smiling cun*- 
nin^ly. "An able fellow, that HaJry— • 
solid lad, a real safety fund ! Understand, 
Galdi ? If Diffby do'nt 050, Harry wilL 
Do you comprehend me, Galdi ?** 

Galiti now comprehended his meaning, 
and turned from him in disgust. 

" I beg you, for Heaven's sake, pa !" she 
cried, excited in the highest degree, " denrive 
me not of the confidence — ^tne confidenoe 
in— Oh, my mother ! my dear mother »•* 
she wept, vrringing her hands. 

She walked the saloon in the highesf 
emotion. Suddenly she paused. BoA 
trembled. A knock -at die door was 
heard. ' 

" Take it," cried |«--^<tsk» tbs Icttsr ^ 
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«^Did ha ghrayoaaltlter forme r> Ae 
ABl^d, la a tone sca^^y audible: 

<*Heidid. That is, he^did not . exactly 
rive it— he sent it to me. I'll tell rov, 
£aldi! I'd keep the letter-4>ut without 
answering it now. You are too muQh ex- 
ei^, (^udi! and such is not a proper 
JsCate, iGraldi ! . But, by and by, when you 
are at the Grove, Galdi .' And remember, 
/Grfddi » that if Digby won »tdo— be tianquil, 
Cialdi ! don 't stand in your own light : no 
icene, no scene, Galdi !" 

1^61. had suddenly become very much dis* 
§i^'eted. He cast his eye toward the door, 
jRTJth a troubled look. 3he still remained 
Mlent ; the painful feeling caused Irjr the last 
words, seemed to deprive her of all con- 
ssiousness. She took, the Ifstter from his 
Imfkd. mechwcally, and opened it 

r She had scarcely cast her eyes over its 
c<HiteBts, before her lip curled, and a deep 
zed spr^ over her countenance. The 
entrance of Erwin and the psmdaDighj, 
and their sudden pause on the threshold, 
were unnoticed by her. 

*• Well ! Jprwin !" cried pa, as if sud- 
li^nly awaking from a dream ; " well, Er- 
win, boy ! what do you bring 1 Where* are 
3pou 1 and where were you ?" 

*' Uncle!" exclaimed the daody4ion; 
P uncle !" he snickered, danoii^ toward the 
old gentleman ; '* what is all tbis, uncle ?'' 

But uncle simpered significanHy^ and 
nodded with satisfaction. 

** Uncle," the dandy snickered a^pain; 
''uncle, in the name of fashion and the 
high world of Saratoga, what is this 1 Are 
you performing tableaux ?" 

'VAy, tableaux ! living tablieauz! You 
axe right, boy ! — we perform living tab- 
leaux V* exclaimed the old man, with the 
fieigh of a horse ; *^ perfcurming tableaux 1 
Ay, a good idea that, capital !" 

"Then you'll allow me/' Erwin snick- 
ered on his part, *^ to introduce a poaster 
in the art, who msjkes a capital per- 
former." 

And, in -truth, the twe lovers appeared 
to be performing tableaux ; for Dougaldine 
stood buried, as it were, in the letter, on 
one threshold, while Dtgby remained, as if 
mentally absent, his breath suppressed, 
now staring at her, and now at tne letter. 
Tliere was an expression upon her features 
which deprived roguish pa of all incline^ 
tion to laughr or even to simper— for her 
little face, like an unruffled spring, r^ectr 
«d the slightest emotion, and was now 
jltfdently filled with sorrow and contempt 
^^ seemed to knew his Galdi, for he did 
not venture to interrupt the pause^ fnvnti 
)ij ihAOmtHtafey flonfl4* 



At length she raised her eyea» -joiddBcw 
win, who had now assuned htajooat^dt' 
cate aittitude, advanodd- a^[ain, and. spoke : 

*^ Uncle, aJlow me to introduce- ta job 
my friend Di^y, of I»gbv HalL" 

She looked aud listened^ but still seem- 
ed unconscious of their presence. 

"Mr. Digby," replied pa, "Mr. Digby, 
I am happy to see you; and to make your 
aequaintasoe. Dougaldine ! Mr. Digby l-*- 
Mr.Digl^! Dougiddine!" 

Dottgaldine's= eyes had agahi Tested on 
the letter, but now^^e raised = theni. A 
milder red sufilised her eheeks^aiid her 
bosom heaved less vehemently ; but stUl 
She remained absorbed in thought. 

^Dougaldine !" said the jm^iiZo' Dig^, 
diyly approaching her. 

She crushed tto' letter, but spake -Hot a 
wdrd. 

**But, Dougaldine, don't you bear? 
Mr. Digby!" oried ^; "Mr. Digby! I 
know your parents, Mr. Digby ! A vetr 
respectable house. Have had many doaf- 
ings with your grandfather, Mr. Digby !" 

He now approached Dougaldine with 
such parental fondness, his ouster-eyes 
sparkled so lovingly-*«o very kmngpf ! 
But Dougaldine remained in deep thought, 
her eyes resting at intervals on jpa ai^d 
Digby : the latter, now regarding hefr and 
tJien the letter, with sharp glsii6es, JiavcBy 
dared to breathe. 

**Digter," she said, at length, in a low 
but decided voice ; •• Digby ! you 'vS lately 
dbubted my strength, mistrusted it, and 
believed me not sufficiently strong." 

"Dougaldine!" cried Digby, with anx- 
iety, 

** You shall find me strong. I -11 teach 
you confidence—confidence in the word — 
the truth " 

She had, with a certain vebeipenQe, 
rather pressed these sentences through her 

§ early teeth, than, spoken them. The 
andy tremUed in his whole frame. 

" Douffaldine ! for Heaven's sake I yvhat 
is it ? what do you mean ?" 

" What is it V-.what do I mean 7 You 
see: it is a> letter," she replied, btting-^fan* 
lips. 

"It is the hand*writing of Harry iRan^ 
bleton ; an ofier ftom bim^ and made with 
such cot fidence ! Indeed, the young rman 

"And you?" asked the pseudlo Bob, 
Vitii a trembling voice. 

*' Dou^ldine !** exclaimed pa, from titt 
-sofa-—" Iknigaldine ! 1 beg of you, I wish 
-no aeene— Ao comedy! I vmh-^l 
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^ Patift.** idle saM. ds&dei&f, ^7011 bar* 
allow^ me' my ciioide. Himar ood tru^ 
point out but wie eodnie to me ; X'wiU pui> 
sue it.** 

** But what will: tou dor&ongaldifiA ^ 
criad the aaiciottt fotber. 

** What wili'ltld ?** she leplied, apvoaob- 
ine a sideboard, and bendiag over it — ^**'ii?hat 
w3l f do ?" 

And thus fliK^ng, 'she reopened the letter* 
todk a pen, wrote a line in it, and sealed it. 

*« What will I do ?" she replied ; «* Tetam. 
the letter with a protest—- tmit 's.what I '11 
do!" 

<* Return the letter wiOi a protest ?" 
screamed pa, more anxious. " You 'd bet- 
ter wait, Gfddi, Itell you ! He 'U consider 
it madness. Cunnine chap, that Harry — 
an able chap ! capital, bright! Wofnt be 
rejected at once. If he don't approach you 
by a stiaidit course, he will by a crooked 
one. In love, .as in war, every stratagem 
is allowed, you know. Cunning chap* that 
Hilrry ! He '11 turn you before jrou know 
itP' And a loud laugh accompanied the 
tender phrase. 

"Turn me before I know it?" cried Dou- 
galdiiie, much exasperated, her checks red 
with anger—" turn me before I know it ? In- 
deed, pfe, your language Pardon me, 

pa, bnt this language, pa ! it's not. parental 

— not even Indeed, pa," she cried, 

weeping isdoud, " it is not for the ears of a 
daughter. Pardon me, pa ; but I can bear 
it no longer !" And with these words she 
hastened to the door, and disappeared. 

A pause followed this painful scene. The 
three regarded each other in silence. 

«* But, uncle," at length cried Harry, much 
exasperated, *' how could you be so rough ? 
Pardon me, uncle, but your language " 

" You compromise yourself, uncle !" Er- 
win interrupted, with derision — ** you com- 
promise yourself, uncle ! You foiget that 
Harry, as a stranger, dared not hear this 
language. And, besides, it *s not gi^tle- 
manly. This language smells of the Fly- 
ma^et porter-house.- Fy !" 

•*Thu» roughly to wtmndthe fediiigs of 
your daughter !" Hari^ added. ■ "■ 

"Ehi bo3rsl I dor nelieve you want to 
master me ! I tell you, we live in a free 
coufttty,' and I *Udo with my daughter— ^ 
Do you hear? Bah! feelmdcs! feelings! 
boys! Money! money! that*?8 the tme 
feeling! I tell yon; all the rest is folly, oa» 
pHoe. We only put her brains 4'little' til 
order-*-imbued them with correct principlea. 
And 1 guese it won't hurt cither of ydk to 
ii^re you a little*** 

*» Ut ?" cried the nephews, diawing tiiem- 
eelfti up in a pKmd attitade 

9* 



<* Y6a!? affifnedrtfae mcleW yini^iimf 
But we '11 be silent now, since the matter hae 
takito 'sd laif^mble a tnm. A favorable 
turh» I 88y« boys; very fiaTxtrable ! capital ! 
You have her ctmsent in your pocket, ae il 
>were, you quasi Dighy ! Kxcelkiit, that! 
glorious, that ! captel!" 

** Glorious ? QipilBl ?** eneered Erwia . 
'* Explain your meaning, unde.-** 

<* My meaninff, boy? I understand it all 
very well, I tell you. I te cast a stone in 
the boy's garden — I have, I teU you !" 

** I believe you, unde !" laughed Erwin. 
** Bnt if be *11 be aUe to removie it, is an- 
other question." 

**Keed not remove it; he himself shall 
^ter thisgarden^-^o you oomprehend,boy? 
The path is -open and clear ; he can enter 
at'bis pkiasure, that Digfay.** 

" But if that Di^^by should now become 
transformed into Harry?" 

*♦ Harry ! Harry !" laughed the old man ; 
** into Hcurry ! A capital piece of fun, that, 
with Harry. She'll prefer that Jan Yea 
Dueel to Harry .V 

*• That Jan Van Dusel ?" simpered Ervirin. 

*• That Jan Yen Diisd ?" stammered Har* 
ry, with stifled anger. • 

" It 's as I told yxra ; she '11 prefer that 
Jan Tan Dusel, she says. But a curioisi 
fellow, that, nevertheless. Yet I 'm- not sur* 
prised at her preference ; for your figure at 
the tea-table last week was enough to ^rt 
one the cholera- morbus, by jingo !" 

*' I beg of you, uncle, spare your com* 
pHments !'* cried Harry mournfully. 

"Well !" the uncle simpered, "well, PU 
hold my tongue. It may be as well. A . 
capital joke, nevertheless. At all events, 
it wont hurt her to be fooled a little ; else 
she 'd think herself too cunning. Still I 
can 't conceive tliat she would have been 
so blind. A propos ! but what say and do 
your old folks 1" 

"I don't know," replied Harry. 

"Well, it*s just as well to be silent ; I 
guess it's the best that couki be done ; 
they've their old Dutch notions, and could 
easily — I guess 'twould be best for you to 
keep your peace, till all is clear. Gcddi 
will remain fbr- a few months at the Grove, 
and there you've the best opportunity for 
fojrginfifthi'iron."- 

" Thank you, uncle !" 

<* Nothing- to thank me for,' Hayry! 
Yott-^ve an opportunity for ^foiiginjBF tlia 
iron; your 4mde ^cdn negotiate in tha- 
niesftitiitte whh youV bkl folks^ sMoid after all 
is clear, then qoiek to»tbe «6^ding. I^bsUr 
tbote lediiouB oouirtshipi. I t^ourted one 
w«ek,.nftarried: the 9091^ Shiort and good 
that's Itohow.** - 
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.HBut if I nr^in her consent as Digby ?'* 
stEimiMnrecl Harrv. 

. « Well, then the weddinff rightoff !" the 
old man replied, ** right o^ b^, and all 's 
right When the; guests are assembled, 
aiid the nriestx»r.the squire is in readiness, 
then let her know the farce. I tell you, a 
wedding is a ticklish thing, and I Ve not 
known one who would have refused it. 
It will be too late for her to back out The 
joke has gone too far. But it '11 be capital 
fun ; I enjoy it already." 

.Harry, however, shook his head. 

** Would it not be better, uncle, to in- 
form her by degrees ?" 

■** And to prepare yonr refusal by de- 
grees !'* said Erwin. ** I tell you if she 
suspects the joke, that we, or rather yon, 
practiced on her, she'll run you ashore at 
once, as sure a a " 

"Erwin is riffht," interrupted the old 
man, *' quite right. She 's a real vixen ; 
yon dont know her, I see it plainly. 
Skttold she suspect the passes and capers 
which you performed on her, all will be 
ov6r« I tell you ; not even I could protect 
yot- ; for, as good and dutiful a daughter as 
she is, on this point ■ ■ ■ " 

)^ But it is hard, very hard, to be com- 
piled to act such a part !" exclaimed Har- 
ry, ill-humoredly. "That's your feult," 
he said to Erwin. 
^" My fault ?" Erwin cried innocently. 

" Nothing hard about it ! All is capi- 
tal," the old man screamed, through the 
controversy ; ** capital, I tell you, boys ! 
Chpital, Erwin ! capital, that you met me 
at Troy. Capital, that !^' 

*< Yes, and by 80 doing neglected a tite- 
A^tite with my lovely Georgian ; and now 
see my thanks," growled Erwin. 

"Bah! you may expect the pair of 
gloves any how," laughed pa. " But boys, 
let us go, for she should not find us to- 
gether here." 

•*We must go!" cried Harry, roused 
from his dceams. " Some acquaintances 
have arrived, and my pseudo name would 
not be safe for a moment." 

And, really, it seemed not safe for a mo- 
ment ; for hudly had he uttered the words, 
when the door flew open, and Dougaldine 
entered, her face covered^ with a deep 
crimson. 

: ** Pa, bow can you. thus tjifle with your 
d^npfhter ?" ahe exeli^imedi conocioua of Ik 
deep injury. ^ Hwrjy is bejrej." ..v: 
-•*Ay! is be here?" replied pa,, wift. 
pwch.ease. J*'Jsbe» Well, .^Jaildiv I'm 
gWtof iti.ol hop^^bQ..wiU/8how^im6elf 

th'htd^O&.atMl.llotijUde t^i^mMlf again ^ 
flitit foolishf bashC^ manner* ^^.l^Vl ihei^, 



why did that doll send miei the. Bitter 9 . He 
! might have troubled himself with his own 
errands. Well, if he's here, he may cozne» 
but I can 't wait for him. Well, the hotel, 
you know, is for all that have money, and 
can pay, Galdi. We cannot hii^der hiia 
from entering when and where he will^ 
Galdi." 

Pa had uttered the words in an easy and 
good-natured manner. Dougaldine's. sua 
picions were evidently appeased, but stili 
she continued excited.' 

*< But why did you not tell me, pa ?" 

«* Why ? — ^why ?* stammered pa. " Why 
— ^because — ^because I did not know it my- 
self — did not But who told you-«^ ?'" 

"The waiter, to whom I handed my. let- 
ter for ihe mail-bag " 

«< So !" remarked pa, smiling with an 
areh look. 

« Pa !" she cried, and her suspicions ; 
seemed roused anew.. "Pa! you play a 
game with yourdaughter— -no elegant game, 
I will absolutely stay no longer, pa ! — ^not 
another moment ; and I beg of you, let us 
go as soon as possible to Troy, or wherever 
you please — only away from here ! Oh ! 
were I at my Grove !" 

*« Bah ! we '11 be there, Galdi ! Well, 
you shall have your wish. Mr. Digby, 
too, will give us the pleasure of his com- 
pany." 

"If you, Dougaldine ! — ^if you !" 

stammered psuedo Digby. 

She cast an inquring, doubtful, sus- 
picious look at him ; but it was met by hi& 
open, honestj confiding glance. When 
the suspicious cloud vanished from her 
brow, as the breath vanishes from the 
highly polished steel ; and the charming 
features assumed a child-like and happy 
expression of undeceived confidence, the 
dandy grew suddenly confused. He stam- 
mered, approached her trembling, and was 
on the point of prostrating himself before 
her. Erwin, however, restrained him. 

^ Come, Digby," she said, with her ten- 
derest voice, '*in you, I hope is truth. 
But this unfortunate Harry! he'll yet 
deprive me of my reason— of my rest." . 

"Dougaldine!" cried contrite Harry, 
with trembling voice. 

** 'Pon my word !" *he was intercqpted 
by Erwhi ; " queer that, you peopte ! You 
pretend to be existences, and perfOOn such 
scenes in the . musif^rroom .of jCop^essi; 
Hall ! .Yt>n deserve to be inserted in.^e - 
Min3ojr,..'pon honor !" ..;...- .. 

,."JErwift!'.'.xjried..DaugaWirie, much ir. 
ritated,' " your language, thOJigh itis.th%. 
echQ;.of ypuxJti^rtf.is ofiensive.to m#«,Sr« 
win ! I request of jsCoi diflfeisM^t H&^af^::t 
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The old man now seemed amdons to 
interfbve. t'rippin^ forward, he opened 
the dcior with sach msinuationj[>u8hed the 
two otit of it with parental afiSection, and 
then took the arm of Erwin in a confiden- 
tial manner: "What are you thinking of, 
boy 1 Is the devil in you 1 You 're al- 
ways so cunning a chap ! Let them 

A capital joke!" he whisnered to the 
cousin. '*It proceeds splendidly ; quite as 
we desire ; a real comedy ! Paulding 
could make a comedy of it. But, Erwin, 
you are a great rogue, to fool the folks in 
this way ; a great ro^e ! Well, we 'li 
see how the comedy will end." 

" A*d you are a vulgar rogue !" mut- 
tered Erwin. " With an vour money and 
grandeeship, a very vulgar rogue — no 
gentlemin ! Well, let 's see how the joke, 
the capital joke, will end." \ 

And the two men of honor, evidently 
well acquainted with each other, went to 
see how the comedy, the capital joke, 
would end. 



CHAPTER IX. 

niDIAN SUMMER IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

A (;lorious day, this first day of Indian 
summer ! As a king going forth for coro- 
nation, attended by his glittering court, the 
sun had dawned and risen ; a mighty con- 
queror, who transforms the dark scenery 
which he touches with his wand to silver 
and gold. Yesterday, the mountains of 
the Hndson and the magnificent Catskills, 
the hills and woods on every side, were 
clad in a faint green and fJEided yellow; 
but to-day, after a lapse of only a single 
night, they are mountains and woods no 
more. They seem like animated masses, 
radiating with supernatural lustre and mag- 
nificence; stupendous, gigantic sachems, 
who have risen in the night, and clothed 
themselves with their royal apparel — 
erowns, sparkling with plumes of every 
color of the rainl^w, on their heads, wam- 
pums, bordered with jewels, round their 
waists, mantles of golden brocade fringed 
with scarlet and purple, upon their shoul- 
ders* and with ri^nly colored, richly braided 
moccasons on their feet 

As the fogs of the morning, which had 
rested on all the broad expanse, rose and 
were diapersed by the glbrioiis sunlight , 
and tlie hundreds of picturesque and ^n- 
tastic summits and ravines of the Highhrnds 
below and the Catskills above, broke on 



the'vicfw, fhey seemed in truth to be rad- 
denly transfbrmed by magic to the former 
lords of these mountains and woods— 4he 
royal sachems ; as if these had risen agahi 
in their aiicient glory, and marched onward 
witii their warriors to the feast and the 
battle-dance. Thus tremlled, and move4 
and danced the hills and valleys in the vi- 
bratinff atmosphere of the Indian summer's 
day — ^flaunting their festive garments in 
the golden sunshine, and the fresh, elastic 
breezes. Thou^nds, hundreds of thou- 
sands Of maple-trees, which yesterday were 
st'dl green or slightly shaded with yellow, 
sparkled in hues of the brightest scarlet ; 
hundreds of thousands of dogwood-trees, 
yesterday of a dark green, now shone witii 
a bright purple, and waved in broad stripes 
over entire forests of chestnuts; which 
again, of a bright golden color resembling 
immense robes of brocade, edged with pur- 
ple and scarlet, seemed to £at over the . 
shoulders and bosoms of the mountain- 
giants; while the evergreen cedar, with 
9ie bright red wood-cherry and the blood- 
red wild vine, formed their crowns and 
turbans, enamelled with emeralds and car- 
buncles, radiating from the hundreds of 
summits and peaks. 

A single night of frost had produced all 
these lustrous wonders. 

Nature lay tranquilly serene, like an 
aged man who, resting from the storms of 
life, awaits peacefully and confidingly an- 
other life, which is eternal. At times, a 
steamboat came roaring up or down the 
river, to which barks and schooners slowly 
succeeded ; but no other sound was audi- 
ble, save the babbling and cackling of do- 
mestic fowls, or a deep murmur from the 
colonnade, like the swarming of a beehive, 
or like the buzzing i^oise heard by the 
traveller who, in his morning and eveninff 
rides along the edge of some wood beyond 
the Allegbauies, meets one of those soli- 
tary log-nuts, the play-ground of our hope- 
ful youth ddring four or six hours of ihe 
day, and which, in such communities, form 
a sort of apology for school-houses. 

Now and then, indeed, one voice was 
more audible than another; words were 
heard which sounded like exhortations, 
given in that oategorical, imperative tone* 
m which precise schoolmistresses are prone 
to hush the too loquacious tongues of theh 
pupils ; then again other voices were heard, ' 
repeating short stanzas in praise of the 
kindness and magnificence of God and Ms 
works, in a manner which certainly be- 
spoke a school, strangely as it appeared in 
tnis particular spot ; for the mansion and 
its environs indicated one of those eovmtry - 
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g|{|« wliere our rich, or, aa they prpSsr to 
,|;|^I«^ our great people, spend the jSiiie 
MHijMxxk&x enough from all idea.of teach** 
jjur^choo]. 

' This ; jnansion rested on a picturesque 
mpje'ction on the bank of the river. The 
uiont, which laced the stream aa well as 
bdth sides, presented colonnades of mixed 
pnders, the wliitish-ffreen sandstone of 
.which gave to the buOding the appearance 
1^ one of tliose Grecian temples which we 
still behold here and there on the lofty pro- 
n^QDtories of old Greece, overhanging the 
blnergreen waters, gloomily and yet joy- 
TmIIv — sombre age pleasingly mingled 
with the appearance of youthml freshness. 
As the heavy foss, strugffling across the 
stream, ascended to the nigher regions, 
and one could see the broad expanse of 
water beyond, and the hundreds of promon- 
tories, and caverns, and mountains on its 
banks, lighted up by one broad stream of 

Slory ; truly old Hellas, in her brightest 
ay, could hardly produce a landscape that 
would have presented a more grand or 
classic appearance. 

Classic, indeed! The most perfect 
symmetry, the grandest proportions, and 
these no where in excess. High moun- * 
tains, not overshadowing the stream by 
their excessive height — vast, sea-like ex- 

rses of water, not fati^ing to the eye 
their width — a panorama of mountains 
wd dales, hills and valleys, unsurpassed 
in beauty by Arcadia itself — a heaven, 
whose zephyrs were unrivalled by those of 
Arcadia in mildness, and the whole imbued 
with a spirit that seemed to have breathed 
over the landscape, together with the 
^igh^t state of civilization, the mildest 
Christianity. 

About one mile below rolled the "stream 
of the high hUls," * and that grand basin 
•which, renowned under the name of the 
Highlands, between the eastern and wqs- 
iem shores-^between West-Point and 
Cold-Sprinjgr, forms one of the most impo- 
sing river-bends of the world, with walk 
to Uie right and left, now rising peipen- 
dicularly from the water, then tormea by 
gradually ascending heiffhts, sprinkled 
Vfith villas and farms, and towns and vil- 
lages, reflected by the clear waters i-^^-the 
.ftream itself, in its placid composure, ap 
immense mirror of silver and gold, bearing 
91V its broad expanse, steamboats shooting 
vpward from Newburgb, and down wan 
m>m pDughlceepsie ; forming long and 
Sparkling furrows, darting like oreams 
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over the slumbering coqnteiiance» >-«nd 
pxoduciQg a reeling daneeiamoqga 4^ 
of schooners anct akiops : then .|i)gain> iSe 
smgujar voices and sounds rising upward 
from the huge basin, as sounds from dis« 
tant worlds ; and opposite, toward the 
west, a haui and basHrdirf of hills and 
dales, mountains and vidleys, variegated 
so picturesquely, and shining so ^rightly 
in their new lustre in the golden rays of 
the sun — the trembling, euistic zephyrs 
— and inolosins the whole picture, in a 
worthy frame^ the gigantic chain of the 
Catskills, their veil ofblue and golden va. 
pors floating so gloriously round the snowy 
summits, staring up to the heavens from 
a height of four thousand feet 

As the last vapor disappeared, and it 
grew light in the vista; colonna4e and 
villa, park and stream, landscape and 
mountain, assumed a new lustre, and all 
now appeared with a rosy, blooming magic 
hue. Then, a momenianr rusdmg and 
creaking of shoes was audible, and uien a 
clear voice, instantly joined by a dozen or 
more, was heard singing in a sweet chorus 
the sacred strain of the pious poetess : 

" Where u the tree the prophet threw V* 

The last sound had scarcely died away 
before some black, woolly h^s peeped 
through the glass doors, succeeded by the 
bodies of a cluster of little negresses, of 
the a^ of ten or twelve, tripping to and 
fro with their peculiar gait, directing their 
rolling hlack eyes with droll curiosity to- 
ward tii' >Iass door. As they stood at 
length ii: a semicircle, with wide open 
mouths, like so many little imps, their 
circle was entered by a sylph-like form- 
then a second, a third, a fourth — a wreath 
of giris— their roseate faces imbued with 
the magnificent tints, and their eyes spark- 
ling with the rays of the celestial name, 
and tibeir beautiful, graceful forms swell- 
ing with delisht. The first magnificent 
cowp-d'ml of the scene was not su^ient 
for these happy and lovely creatures ; as 
their Ungeriiu^ ^aze drank in all its exqui- 
site beauty, their iisLces brightened, and the 
sweetest expression of joy overspread their 
tender features. Theur pulses i)egan to 
beat in higher emotion, theif spirits to nte 
With greater vivacity. They hoiuided on- 
wurd, as if intoxicated by the cornucopia 
of magnificent nature. 

Qhe> exulted in it— 

<«Lik« a itMt, ftni and btlghc. 
With fooMthing of u aikgU^^fiti** 

Another sang her summer song with 
tbs rapture of a summer bird : 
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Vraab Id ^ vate.*' 

While a third, i|i her, e<f Stacy and de- 
light, Beamed rea^iy to embrace the irarld 
as she cried : 

^ Oh, Indian summer ! ladian suquner ! 
-^Thou sjunnier breathing fnimpce--- 
thou ■ poe^y of the seasons! How mild 
are thy zephyrs ! bow- sweet thv breath ! 
how delicate^ pure and golden thy- ether ! 
Oh, Indian summer ! Leave me my Indian 
summer !'^ 

*' With its scarlet and purple robes!" 
cried a fourth. 

"It^ elastic, bracing air.!" added the 
other. 

**Only see how lovingly the two churches 
on yonder b^l^ ^nd mounta,in — ^fuU two 
miles distant, and yet seemijag so near-— 
tend to each other I" 

'* It is the JSpiscopal and Methodist," 
replied the first speaker ; " and there be- 
low are the ttomish and Presbyterian." 

*' They dance like the mountains !" the 
other exulted again; "^me might affirm 
they dance, as they flutter before our eyes 
in the purple tints of this magnificent 
morning. iJave you sieen anything to 
equal the glory of our mountains? and 
theCaukitls? Only look at the Round- 
tpp ! JiOpk ! I beg of you, look ! Its sum- 
mit is covered with snow ; and there is a 
continued stream of molten silver and gold 
where it is entered by the rays of the 

SUQ." 

'^ And only see this mysterious darkness 
in the middle, Geraldine, where the rays 
never touch it Ah I and the splendor of 
its summit !" 

Greraldiue, hitherto buried in de«p 
thought,, appeared as if suddenly awaken- 
ing from a dream. She cast a lox^g, search- 
ing Ippkon the scenery, dre;W a long breath, 
and regarded her companions in turn. 

**= Friends !" she exdjaimiBd — ^^ Indies !" 
she corrected herself in a very grave ttod 
ahoost solemn, tone. '* Ladies, this is an 
4ijpportuaity-7*T* I mean thecontfmpla- 
'U^ii ef this magnificeiit scenery shoi^ 
present us with an opportunity^— - Me- 
thinks we should not allow this opportuni- 
.ty io pass,, since the cause is foreed upon 

iw,.a»itwere— r-" 

Tbfi4aa speaker seemed inclined to a 
tedious paxlifimentary preamble, sjod not 
very thoroughly prepar^-jfop her s^tyeot; 
•ibikit aU spvd^ W with mMtation, for 
die i9a# m such a sober snood. 

"M^ Bfe amassed," she fetmrnad, ** with 
.he gloty and l«etre of aatoye rhM>^mr, 



passed ..by^ppne whatever. .Jftjr moM- 
c^qt, and yet lately so H^uch depro^M^ 
and de&med Am^riean nature t -G^Ht 
you Bfdt to what I alii^ ?'* 

ll^e lovely republicans seemed to r ^ ie p t, 
but sot to^eaa. 

^ Are you not of my opinion 7" <jlenal- 
dine |^nmed; /'that, at this very lionr, 
when the opportunity presents itself to on, 
we should consider it our duty, as daugh- 
.ters of thie land^ and not of its lowest fiuai- 
liefs," she added with some pride, ** as lady- 
oitizens, and not the lowest in the ranks, 
of this our beloved country,.to express our 
opinion and disapprobation at the unexam- 
pted, contemptuous, and odious way and 
manner, in which a once beloved, populjur, 
but I now venture to say deserved^ un- 
popular author, dared to de&me in the eyes 
of strangers, not only his peojde, but his 
country alspM— the soil upon wnicb he was 
born, the climate, the air — ^in short, nature 
American nature." 

AU now became aware of the ol|ject of 
this solemn address, and of the individual 
alluded to« and all assumed a very grave 
and solemn expression. 

*^YovL are right, Geraldine!" exclajm 
ed the first 

*' We thank you for directing our auen 
tion to the suliject," sakl the i|^^ttd, with 
dignity. ^ 

" Well adapted," a^kmed the third and 
fourth in a severe tone. 
. These republicans of sixteen, or seven- 
teen At the. most, suddenly appeared trans, 
formed. Their merriness had changed to 
a nsatrourlike dignity, their graceful elas- 
ticity to a decided, firm, republican bear- 
ing. As they now surrounded the charm- 
ing .speaker in a semicircle, with gravity 
and.«ven anger in their lovely figures, the 
eight negresses, astonished, and staring 
with all their eyes, flocking around them, 
the beautiful unprecoocerted meeting pre- 
sented something charming. 

'*Xjadies !" the speaker resunied : ** La- 
dies, although we may presume, nay, may 
be^eertaiH, that all here present ais familiar 
yii\h the cause of these our >;roceedinge, 
we will yet indicate the object QKMfe 
clearly," 

After a weighty pause she continued : 

** One of our otherwise estimable fellow- 
citiims, the pa^io^c author of the Spy— 
whii^ w<9k should, have ji^tcSeduft m 
indulgiiig better expeotatiofts^bas. been 
pleased lately, in th6: eyes of the 
chi^fiy tiiefmign reading public, not oitl, 
to lower his ami our country, but also so 
to depict' it, >•« t) cop¥6y toe - idip u pe ii o p 
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-tfatt iidKAilythd iohabiteirts, bnt ntttiire 
tM deg^nemted, and fellen far below his 
•^Q^peGtations during his stay m Europe. 
-Ladies, it is unbeeomiag in us to aim at 
confuting and dispiiPoying attacks directed 
ItjjNhist our felk)W-citizens, the polities of 
our country and our people. We leave it 
15 stronger spirits, and more competent 
jttdges to protect the honor of the people. 
But since the said author of the Spy, which 
work, I repeat, should have entitled us to 
-expect nobler and more patriotic ideas of 
•aid author, has represented, in his last 
work respecting Italy, and especially in 
his quoted verbal conversation with the 
Duke of Florence '* 

"Grand Duke of Tuscany," One re- 
marked. 

"The Grand Duke of Tuscany," con- 
tinued Geraldine; "has represented our 
oountiy as void of all grand scenery " 

" Which is false I" cried the first. 

"Unpatriotic!" continued the second. 

" Untrue !" added the third. 

"And since," the speaker resumed, 
** t^is representation not only appears at 
Tiriance with the glorious scene before us, 
but very contem^uous, I will not say 
treacherous : 

** Resolved :" she concluded, •* that we 
express our disapprobation of said con- 
temutm^^epresentation, in view of some 
of the Iffist scenery of this or any other 
oountry of the world." 

" Agreed !" cried all. 

" Afifreed !" resumed Geraldine. 

" I propose," said another, taking up the 
strain, •'to evince our disapproMtion of 
- the unpatriotic, passionate, odious manner, 
in which the author of the Spy, and the 
Last of the Mohicans, speaks of his and 
our nation, his and our country, by forming 
an agreement to admit none of his works 
into our libraries, at least none of his later 
productions." 

"Miss Helen Verdaunt proposes," the 
speaker resumed, "to evince our disap- 
probation of the unpatriotic, passioA'ate, 
odious mamier in WJiich the author of the 
Spy, and the Last'of the Mohicans, speaks 
of his and our nation, his and our country, 
by Ibrmiog an agreement to admit in our 
lioraries none of his later productions.^* 

"I4gree!" cried the first 

"I too!" thesidcond. 
— '^t> propose «vto/' the third ccmtteued, 
" t6^ aclo[& the resolution of our fellbW- 
4itiieM of CooperVtown, who, as all of 
lai-kno^; banisbed the works of this pas- 
VtMtto man fVoni their vUlage library .^^ 
'- i^Miis Gertrude pfoposes^' the spciaker 
fimmo^ '*t6 ftdopt the resolutioii jof Qvtr 



fellow- citizens of Co op fe r%«t <» WB , who^ as 
all of us know, baaiahed thaworks of this 
passionate man from their village library." 

"I vote against it!" exclaimed Uifijbrst. 

" I also !'" the second. 

«" I not less !" the third. « For, ladiaa ! 
on disapproving of, and punishing unjust 
passion, we should not and ougm nc^ to 
punish ourselves, by denying ourselves eu- 
jo3rments, presented to the reading public, 
nobler, more patriotic, and purer by no au* 
thor of either the Old or the New World." 

"Let us be just!" admonished Geral- 
dine. " We have taken the opportunity, 
here, in view of one of the finest scehes of 
our country, to protect the honor o( Ameri- 
can scenery, but not for rejecting acknow- 
ledged good. No, ladies !" she continued, 
" we have, on this occasion, expressed our 
disapprobation, compelled, as it were, by 
the evident magnificence of this scenery, 
whicli, I venture to say, is surpassed by 
none of the renowned European land and 
water scenes, whatever name they may 
bear." 

" But as a just judge. Miss Geraldine, 
yon should hear the opposite party. Am 
1 not right, ladies ?" 

The voice, uttering these words, sound- 
ed somewhat sharply from the saloon ; and 
the lady-owner of it, now hurried from 
the saloon, together with Dougaldine, evi- 
dently for the purpose of carrying her 
motion. 

Young as she was, she appeared much 
older than any of the young ladies, none of 
whom, as we remarked above, could have 
passed their seventeenth year; she was 
possessed of mild, but also decidedly in- 
tellectual features, and a bearing, evincing 
something of that official formality which 
me notice in schoolmistresses, and the 
wiveiB of the clergy. The young ladies 
kindly gave way to her. 

Miss. Elizabeth Drawton was addressed 
by Geraldine. 

" Have you heard the proceedings of our 
meeting 1" 

" I have, Miss Geraldine/* she replied. 

'* And your opinion ?" asked Geraldine. 
''You have visited Europe's fanes, aid 
countries^ and scenes ?" 

'** I have spent some time," the lady re- 
plied, *^ in Europe, as a companion of a 
family, friendly to all of us, you are awari^ ; 
and have had firequent opponunities of 
witnessing- the m<tet adraued scenes of 
Italy and Switzerland." 

" And do ydu consider, aa- impartial, the 
contemptuous opinions exMiiieA by Mr. 
Fennimore Cooper, -to the Graad Duke of 
•Pnseitijr i«garain^ our ■ceoeryf' ' 
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- : *^I will hvitter iffirm nor deay," replied 
tlie la;dy, ^* but rather vnsay than asaert k. 
It a]^sears fvom the connection of the pas- 
sage, as if the anther certainly, at - that 
time, was in a frame of mind caused, per- 
haps, by the garb hie wore, as he isays, 
which induced him to give to the grand 
duke^an impartial or dispassionate descrip-' 
lion of the beauties of our country ; or to 
use the necessary discrimination m sa do- 
ing. It is true, we have in our United 
States, not the mountains or lakes of Swit- 
zerland and Savoy — no Jungfrau — ^no Mont 
Blanc — ^no Lago Maggiore — ^no Bay of 
Naples ; but Europe, on the other band, 
is without its Niagara, its Mississippi, its 
Hudson, and even its Delaware or Poto- 
The Rhine, the £oire, the most 



mac. 

'^cturesque streams of Europe, with their 

caves and ruins, convents, castles, and 

/iiieyards, of a thousand years, cannot vie 
^ ^ith our Hudson. A day like the present, 

Europe cannot produce within the entire 

year. Our^akes in a proper light, like this 

which now surrounds us, where the woods 

appear in their full purple lustre, have a 

charm, surpassing that of Lake Leman 

and of Lago Maggiore. Our Indian suob- 

mer is a time unrivalled in poesy, by any 

European season." 
The beautiful representatives of the 

natural honor of their country, listened 

with triumphant looks. The speaker con- 
tinued : 

**Thi6 softness, and yet this freshness 

of the ether — ^these rosy hues, this melt- 
ing tq^ether of heaven and earth, this 

magic swimming of mountains, valleys, 

woods, and rivers, is peculiar to America 

iJone — it belongs to our Indian summer. 

Ladies, and dear friends ! Nature has her 

passions and storms, in Europe as well as 

America, but with us she is more decided, 

sharp, abrupt and hard. If cold, it is bit- 
ter cold ; if hot, boiling hot, with us. In 

Europe the rain takes its ease, takes days 

and weeks ; with us it is in U hurry, as 

we are in our business, in our eating and 

drinking. The storms of Europe are ve- 
hement at times, but not to be compared 

with the fury of our hurricaqes ; buU on 

the other hand, our most beautiful seasons, 

when once they have arriveci, toe splendid 

nnieed; the Indian summer, the nnestof 

all, is clmnning, surpassing . by far any- 
-ihingof'the kind lever, enjoyed in £u- 
:jK}p^. The Indian aummer, is lio. me the ^. ._ ^ .„^ .. , , 

image of a • pilpim*s . resting from ttte :.:i^i)oJ*^ ^claimed Geraldioi. 

^MiviasLfltorma, of a: noble, cheerl^ old *<'Come, dear gti^l" .said-.Philij^piiMk ^ 

man, who Has shed many a tear^-inlus .^ "There.. opmee the boat,*' orM'^'ijSS^ 
•ewl&r years, suffered many a heat and ^tctide, {lojntlpij^tp'a steamer, w 
rfost, buWha, tranqniUiz^ i|il4 pi«ri|Sed f f 'streamt 



pa^skm b(rthefl6«feormit'h«pNefared't9 that 
elevated poSiit,',iroin-.:Who4e ligb^^^tM 
heights, he' casts an iiiteires^ei^ and tiangail 
look on the past, th0 present, ^and (he^fu- 
ture. Ah ! as in i^ysioal. nature, storms 
necessarily precede a beautiful nfiaiwa 
thus also in the moral, our storms aro 
passions must rave, to pioduce the noblest 
tlMit dwells in us, pure humanity. Never 
have I witnessed a beautiful season, ux^ 
preceded by storms, as I never read> or 
heard of a truly great and noble man, 
untried in former years by sorrows, trou- 
bles, and a hard fate." 

-There was something sorrowful and 
melancholy in the manner, tone, and voice 
of the lady, which in harmony, as it were, 
with the last glimmering of splendid na- 
ture, seemed to fall like a sootning charm 
on the excited spirits of the debating re- 
publicans ; for tneir desire for proceeding 
with the trial of their countryman, vs. 
American nature, had evidently vanished. 
The exquisite, but somewhat rugged, and 
at times even passionately unjust author 
was mentioned no more. They stood in 
deep revery, until the rattlinf^ of a car- 
riage, proceeding up the hill, m the rear 
of the villa, gave a new direction to their 
thoughts. 

'* But, Dougaldine !" cried Geraldin^ 
" you are an elegant hostess; 3{|Sj|» invited 
US to the Grove, and in lieu of mF desired 
ball, we visit a negro school two days in 
succession, and in conclusion — we visit 
' the negro school " 

" All for your own good, ladies !" re- 



plied Dougaldine, laughing; ^'all for 
your own good ! But if you will listen 
to me, and grant me, poor, deserted bein^, 
one additional day, you shall have a ball. 
But, indeed, ladies, it would be unpar- 
donable to return to the gloomy city on 
such a day, and with a certain assurance 
of many like it." 

^^ But that city has balld, and that of to- 
morrow, with Shermer's, will be magnifi- 
cent." 

** Heigho, for the ball of to-morrow," 
cried Eveline. " " 

" And our partners !" cried Philinpine.. 

'*We must Ifave you, Dougaldiae!" 
said the graver Helen) *^ We must ; but 
Pongaldine, yon might .make the little aac- 
rifici^ of excn^ging;yoBr superb Grove ^ 
our iGotbftm oi^y^for^ajiay or two^.and^ 
.glorifying oujr 1^ byVow-presiBnca^jJ * 
: . ii'jDo.f * Mclaimed Geraldk)«. . ■ - ^ ., 
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"•(SoofMrMivaM 0ttediiif «iq the Ibr- 
ijtaM'^^tlBk; Ikndw them bv their broed- 
Miniiied hfttis, end gfrfeea ▼eik** 

''^Pber gfeen veile!** said Gertnide, 
^'jwxr ilme Is pert ^r nine nontbs to 

'"Aelhatof the Congress wKter," te- 
^iHuirM'Phmppiiie. 

' '^'And that of balls and partiss is 19- 
pMeehing," said Eveline, exnltiAgly. 
' " And of psQe-^heeks, ** Gertnide ,1a- 
neMed. 

" Bnt Dougaldine !^' cried Geraldine, «« we 
will and must go. See, the steamer lies 
Mow, let ns' be gone." 

'«* Do stay r* bulged Dougaldine. 

** Will you accompany us, if we stay ?*' 

"Icaimbt." 

•* Why not ? what hinders you ?" 

"«« Child r* cried Eveline, •« were I you, 
Vd 50." 

' «« I, too," exclaimed Gertrude. «* Indeed, 
r would, 1 *d not have myself •* 

«« What ?" asked Dougaldine. 

** Do come, Dougaldine ! the foolish girls 
liave heard some&ing; th^y snicker and 
'iHiisper^^-but, in right earnest, were I in 
yt/nr place, I 'd go." 

"' •• T *d go," cried aH, dancing round and 
embracing her, and floating from the cokm- 
;iiiide on tne terftuce. 

** I cahnot," Dougaldine nzbed. 

** I cannot," Gcitmde mocked. "Why 
not .' Ah I why ? why not ? I »11 tell you." 
And with a sweet, languishing voice, she 
sang: 



« The lovw taid, I *U eoM ftjiain. 



t> 
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Bat, Gertrude !" exclaimed Dougaldine. 

" O, heed not the lover*! nigh^ 
IVor his eloqae&t eye !'* 



esDg Philippine. 

'^IMMpfiot, ny fiieod, for pert we miHt,*' 

leeomed Geraldine. 

'' Wm thoa say faiewtll, lev* !** 

.ffkolted Eveline. 

'Afid singii^, dancing, and exulting, Aey 

JRiritmnded Doug^dibe. Their servants 

Saiane with haXs and ihawle. The charming 

^ehSdreh embraced Dbugeldine apd Dme 

^izabefl), aiid diahced toii^ their caiT^ 

A- tnlmdie latefi carriage and beUcIs h^ 
vanished S^hind ^e trees d ihe^^k. 
El^beft otilyrfanalned. 
'"^wai Kind partitiipatioii, her Io^m fol- 
M«a aie^^Ft^iace fcirhie, disappaeriac 
la the wmding of the hilly road ; tbaa the 



mpuded the Itttle n c gw saaa , .^bo» etfmte- 
SEpag again and again» dinenad in veiiAta 
^r^ctions. By dagrees, ibe Meaed^l&^Tt 
'way to more serious thooghlB. 

'* Strange beings!" she nwke^-haU te 
heaelf^*^str?n9ebeifigs! This mis^jiier- 
muneas, this inconeUmoy, awl Hfithal ^^ 
gravity in bosineas arattera has Sonelhiii^ 
very peculiar; it is a strange spectacle ! 
They come," continued her aonoloftte, 
** for a visit from the Highlands below» and 
New- York; we enteitsm them with our 
hobby-horse, the negro-school, add they 
are satisfied ; hear lessons, give new ones, 
wiA the greatest patience, and concinde 
with a grave debate." 

" And yet are highly entertained, Eliaa- 
beth!" interrupted Dougaldine, who* re- 
turning fcom having accompanied her 
friends, had heard the last words. 
- The lady looked up, stretched forth her 
hand, and 00th stood arm in arm. 

<* You are in a gloomy mood, dear Eliza- 
beth !" Dbii^dine said, after a pause. 

•• The result xA every autumn ; but not 
the decaying year— eometbing else was the 
topic of my meditations; our friends and 
tli«ir contradictions." 

<< Contradictions?*' remarked Dougaldine 

" Do you find none in their ficklene4(, 
now misehievousness, then incon^ancy, 
gravity r* 

*^ Contradiction ?" Dougaldine exciaimfid, 
with astonishment. 

** Contradiction," Elizabeth repeated, 
** contradiction." 

•^ But, dear Elizabeth !" replied Dougal- 
dine with derision, *< you spask as though 
you were fifty years old, and had never 
been young, and had only known our ladies 
since yesterday." 

*<Not that, dear! but the contrast ap- 
peared'more lively to me, at this very time, 
Where the debates of our friends on tins 
riatural beauty of our land, led back -my 
miiid to Europe, and thus called to mv 
memory the delightful hours I spent with 
European ladies!" 

*'And whom do. you prefer?" Dcfogal- 
dine asked, somewhat sharply. * 

« Again, a tinly American question,'* 
smiled Elizabeth. <* We desire a marked, 
|#eciae« ideeisire definition of every tepie. 
We0, ii you desire my sentiments, we rihist 
DActke a distinction. The European Jadifs 
appear io me poaaassadfif mons poesy: and 
imaf[;ittatibA, than reason and ^vuy .ui 
blisbess taci^-^ignity of ^haniitlar." 

''^vify?" repeated Bbagridhw, eht 
king her head. 

"« Graivity,*' affirned'£liiabttlL <^Gtmd. 
ty ef 4liiifalot^,'4f 'yoa pleaae. X dai^ 
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triittherjoii- wofdd-liave «iteceedad in re- 
iUiiiuii^ fSiittungle day, io the manner in 
nvliich :W0 entertaMied our yeiinfi' frie&ds, 
^ve Sadies in all ISorope, of their tge, 
■wealth, and raak." 

*^ But what ladies can these be ?" 

<' Very noble, excellent ladies," afiirmed 
Eliiatbeth ; " very noUe, excellent beings, 
:][)ei$etrated by the most rosy hue of inno- 
cence; beings with poetical ease, wkh 
-the faculty of making tbems^ves and 
others happy in their (Uiniestic circles. I 
have, during my five years^stay in £u. 
rope, met with such tender, feminine, and 
poetical natures, as would be vainly sought 
:for in our country ; but our ladies possess, 
ftsil remarked, a gravity in Imsiness mat- 
ters ** 

" But what of your, gravity in business 
maUem and character ?" I>ougaJdiiie hu- 
•iftCHronsly replied. 

*^ This gravity in business mafters," the 
former continued, " is again a beautiful 
feature in our national character, a fea^ 
ture JBstifjring us in our most exalted 
^pesi .and vmich is found in an equal 
measure among no other people/not even 
the English. The French be^ to assume 
it; jseither the Germans inor the Italians 
are possessed of it, tbohgh the former, 
:with this gravity, would be> perhaps, the 

Jreatest and the first of all nations. The 
luglish have it in a high, and we in a 
•higher degree. No nation can aspire to 
greatness without this business character 
— this Roman ^ character. The word itself 
is replete with strength. Tyranny trem- 
bles at the mere w^rd gravitv, resolute- 
ness, strength of character. This is wh&t 
I mean by gravity in businees matters and 
character ; the gravity of a people in ex- 
ecuting %with consistency its objects, un- 
4)affled by impediments, whatever they 
may be. The oppoeite I call- weakness 
of chamcter." 

''And yon think our nation possessed 
of this gravity?'? 

*' In the highest degree. A single glance 
at our country, its short history, its present 
state, its politics, its commerce, its puUic 
and private life,' bespeak it plainly ; and' 
■even our youa^ friends have clearly proved 
my assertion* This noble feature, Doa- 
gaidine, inthe character of our people, 
promises an eminent future; notwith- 
Biaiiduig " 

''What?" Dougaldine asked. 

^;Notwithstanding the omens of the pre- 

sent^the oorruption of our rich, the ronglK 

ness and lawlessness stirring among the 

ifalipk^.ind- tolering by.«i!ei7 ^door-and 



'<But>:are jm <M(^ UJMt-iii Ihii^^^^ 
SlSitabeth ?" remarked !)ofl«aldiiie, in -ifi 
admonitory tone. 

"Believe me, Dongaldine," replied -he. 
fHeod, with solemn gravity, " Mr. Coopet 
may have written passionately, imprudent^ 
1 V ; his injured pride, strongly appieciating 
the distinctions shown mm in Europe, 
has induced giddiness in him, and roused 
him, on his return, against our far from 
tender-hearted democracy ; (but his asser- 
tions, nevertheless, are truth. As an 
American, a patriot, he deeply and pain- 
fully feels the bad influences beginning to 
react from Europe, and chiefly Irom £mg. 
land, on our country, poisoning in its very 
marrow and inmost fibres, our republican 
body. We have, doubtless, during the 
last seven years, retrograded rather than 
advaaced, in civilisation and social order." 

^ Do you think sd ?" remarked Dougal- 
dine with terror. " I beg of you— should 
you be heard " 

" Alas !" Elizabeth said, with bitterness, 
" we cannot make such assertions public- 
ly, without turning the stream of the peo- 
ple's wrath Sfainst us; but truth it is, 
nevertheless. A horrible chaism has opened 
during ray five years' absence, and a greaJt 
change, a change for the worse, has en- 
sued. If this cnange alif ady is evident to 
me^in my half-public career, aMjk teacher 
and part principal of our school,, it must 
be of vast importance." 

"And what could have produeed this 
change toward evil?" stammered Don- 
galdine. 

" Our last president ; the lawlessness, 
the violence of Andrew Jackson," the lady 
replied, decidedlv. " This man has roused 
much, very much that Lb bad in the charac- 
ter of our people. But this may readily be 
understooa. Not onl^ in restricted, b«t 
also in free countries, it is always thfi head 
to which the limbs look up, and his char 
acter is exerting its influence everywhere, 
voluntarily or not I have found this in 
the countries of Europe, where I resided, 
as well as among us. The people's char- 
acter in the kingdoms of Europe, is formed 
more or less by their sovereigns ; it is re- 
flected in them ; even a single prince can, 
M a- short period of time, contribute incred- 
ildy-to the improvement or degradation of 
his subjects. Befbre the reign of George 
rV., the ultra^fashionable corruption among 
the higher ela^ees of England, was known 
as litUe -as the present lawlessness was 
known under Washington, Jefferson, Ad- 
ams, Madison, and Mdnrofr-^e: eb)e i#^ 
salt of Andrew Jackeon, and his'exampte 
8a 
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' She paused suddenly, and, with a li^ht 
tvemblinff motion, regarded DougakUne 
attentively. 

"Bat, Dooffaldine, I would say some- 
thing else. Why," ^e turned now with a 
motherly tender look to her young friend ; 
*' why could you not be prei^ed upon to 
accompany your friends for a day or two 
to New- York, and thus to have shown 
them a small gratification in return 7 You 
would have neglected nothing, and perhaps 

had an opportunity of seeing " she 

•paused — **m.t. Digby, as well as Harry 
Rambleton.*' 

. ** Oh ! speak not, dear Elizabeth, of this 
odious, detested Harry. But why should 
I see Digby or Harry Rambleton ? You 
do not desire to insinuate a wish, that I 
should go in search of Digby or Harry ?" 

■ •She had pronounced the first sentence 
with considerable vehemence ; the latter, 
affain, as if astonished ; slowly, with an air 
of interrogating pride. 

*^ In the first place, allow me to answer 
to the odious, detestedf^^ replied Elizabeth,. 
in a mild, but somewhat reproachful tone. 
** Why odious, detested, dear Dougaldine ? 
He is said to be one of the most amiable, 
clever young men. Are you really well 
acquainted with him? It seems to me 
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' I think I ought to be," Dougaldine re- 
plied, impatiently. " I was almost edu- 
cated with him, spent the greater part of 
mix years in the house of his parents ; 
though I had not seen him for some time, 
until at the tea-table, some ten weeks 
tfnce." 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

" His mother, Mrs. Rambleton, of Acres 
House, is said to be an excellent lady ?" 

** The model of a lady," Dougaldine in- 
terrupted her vehemently. " A real pearl, 
who always reminds me of Washington's 
mother." 

** But that is saying much, Dougaldine !" 

** Yon will see her, Elizabeth ; I shall 
shortly visit her, and I hope yon will ac- 
company me ?" 

'* Gladly," EUzabeth replied ; " but " 

**But?"' Dougaldine exclaimed impa- 
tiently. « No huts, dear Elizabeth." 

''My dearest Dougaldine, I expressed 
none of those huts, displeasing to you, but 
a conditional one. My but was only 
about to say, or rather to ask, how it hap- 

Sins, that one hears nothing of this Mr. 
igby, that he is neither known nor seen 
by any person in the city? Our friends 
mow Harry Rambleton ; but Digby, who 
■honld also be known in the best circlet- 
no ona has seen, none knows him." « 



"That does not appear strange to mo^*' 
Dougaldine Uughed merrily, a littte fiignad 
however. ^s£>uld he be at every ixmt 
and ball, while I live for myself uid him« 
in sweet solitude? That I should call 
singular." 

'' You are right," Elisabeth replied, evi- 
dently compost "But yet, when I ttunk 
that your uncle and pa have taken him 
into partnership, that your uncle furnishes 
the dowry, that all newspapers are filled 
with it " 

"Partner? dowry? in all newspapers ?** 
exclaimed Dougaldine. " I know nothinsr 
of that" • 

"Have you not yet read the papers 
which came yesterday? I lookea over 
them. Come, it 's worth your while." 

Both ladies returned to the saloon, Dou- 
galdine evidently a little discomfited, while 
Elizabeth stepped to the sideboard with 
composure, and placed before her young 
friend one newspaper after the other. 

" But that reiers not to me," she cried. 
"Georgine Fanshaw is meant Listen! 
the ornament of the fashion of our Man- 
hattan city, who, last season—" 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

" It certainly refers to you, Dougaldine. 
Here is a second proof. Read." 

And she handed Dougaldine a second 
paper. The latter read : 

" The queen of the hata ion of our Man- 
hattan city, who, last season, was so gen- 
erally admired for the richness of her mind, 
as well as her personal charms—" 

" Go on," requested Elizabeth. 

" We hear is successfully conquered by 
Amor, and on the eve of giving her beautiful 
hand to one of our richest and most highly 
respected fashionables. A very amusing 
quid fro ouot resting on a singular hither- 
to unexplained mystery, makes this con- 
nection still more interesting, and attracts 
in a high decree the attention of the fash- 
ionable world. We are neither able nor 
willing to give it further light, but leave 
it to Hymen's illuminating ftmie. The 
charming bride continues at her princely 
seat, accompanied by her friend, one of the 
most respectable among our lady-teachers. 
We may add, that the connection may be 
considered as ffood as concluded, and a re- 
treat impoesibfe. The relations of the ex- 
traordinary couple are perfectly satisfied 
with the match, and one of them has opened 
his cofiers with royal munificence, for the 
purpose of making the dowry of the bride 
of a splendor unheard of in our ICanhat^ 
tan city." 

" That is singular, indeed !" remarkid 
Dougaldine, after having vead die utidt. 
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"Is it hot ?** No one knows Mr. Digby, 
and yet—" 

** but I know him !" she interrupted, al- 
most offended. "/ know hini, Miss Draw- 
ton !" she exclaimed, not without pride ; 
*tand that, I think, should suffice. It is 
not Digby whom I doubt, but that unfortu- 
nate Harry Rambleton ; it is he who is 
meant, and held before me ap a terrifying 
image. Oh ! I know him, and the influ- 
ences that have acted in this case. It is 
pa, who does not fully fancy him. Oh ! 
pa !" she cried, with bitter pain, ^ why in- 
flict on me this ?" 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

" Ah ! you doobt !" chided the irritated 
lady ; '* but had you only seen and heard 
pa at Saratoga ' 

The thought of Saratoga suddenly caused 
gloomy reflections within her. Her hand 
roll from the arm of her friend ; her eyes 
became overcast, and a tear appeared in 
them ; the remembrance of the scene in 
the music-room of Congress Hall, seemed 
to prodnce painful emotions. 
.. **Oh, pa !** she muttered, " why do you 
trifle thus with your daughter ?" 

She recovered, however, by degrees, and 
ast a searching look at her friend ; a new 
bought seemed to flash through her brain. 
She reflected for an instant, and then sud- 
denly embraced her friend with both her 
arms. 

iDlizabeth regarded her with astonish- 
ment, her emotion was so vehement and 
passionate. 

** Dougaldine !" she exclaimed. 

** Thanks ! a thousand thanks, that you 
fulfilled my request — that you have come 
to be at my side V* she cried, almost frantic. 

** No thanks, Dougaldine ! no thanks ! 
1 deemed it my duty to answer to that hon- 
dring confidence which you placed in me ; 
to stand as counsellor and friend at your 
side, my dear pupil, and to take the place 
of your mother in the important period that 
is to decide your fate. V ou have no mo- 
ther; your aunt is in New- York on ac- 
count of sickness, and I considered it my 
dutv— and even Mrs. Wellbred, difficult 
as it is for her to spare my services, de- 
sired me to hasten to vour assistance." 

^ Thanks, a thousand thanks, for your- 
self and Mrs. Wellbred ! Oh \ crown your 
work, and remain with me as a mothor, a 
counsellor, until " 

" Until ?" Elizabeth asked. 

" Until " stammered Dougaldine. 

She blushed, embraced her friend with 
mater vehemence, and rested her little 
mad en the bosom of the former-*'' until 
Um siep is takML Oh! dear£lisabethi" 



she whispered, with trcmUiDg vtacm, " yon 
can form no idea of the immensity of tfar 
kindness 3rou heap upon me, by enabling 
me to continue at Giddi's Grove !" 

^ Then is Galdi's Grove so dear to you, 
Dougaldine ?" 

*' Not so-^not that alone !" she replied, 
with a secrecy bearing in its back-ffround 
something like horror and fear. '' Not that 
alone, though it is dear, very dear to me , 
for it originally was one of our first poa. 
sessions, acquured by our iincestors, but 
was lost more than a hundred years since. 
Yet " 

"Yet?*' questioned Elizabeth. 

'* Yet I cannot, I will not go down ; I 
will not present myself to the influences-^" 

She paused. 

**• Influences ?" Elizabeth asked again. 

" You know not, dear friend ! you do 
not dream ! No, no !" she continued, quiv* 
ering with violent emotion — ^no, no! it 
is not only a dislike for presenting my love 
to the eyes of the world,, for being dragged 
on my lover's arm throu^ every' streeti 
shop, rout, and party ; a dislike for openly 
boasting of sentiments, whose sweetest 
charm is their solitary enjoyment ; it is — " 

"* What is it ?" asked Elizabeth with in- 
tense interest 

''Pa, pa!" stammered Dougaldine. 

"Your pa?" her friend replied, with 
astonishment—" your pa ? How can you 
say so, Dougaldine ? Your pa, who, during 
my entire stay with.you^ has not made a 
single appearance? You are unjust in 
your blind passion, child ! On the contra- 
ry, I should say your father grants you too 
much liberty, more than one of our poorest 
country girls enjoys ; for, remember your 
position as one of the richest heiresses in 
the city and state ; and although our Ame» 
rican fathers allow to their children more 
liberty in the selection of their partners 
for life, still, where vast possessions are 
simultaneously in question, their liberty is 
commonly as much restricted with ua as 
in Europe. Indeed, I find it strange in 
your pa, that he pays no attention to a 
connection which—-—" 

Dougaldine bad again torn herself from 
her friend, and walked to and fro with vio- 
lent emotion, muttering to herself : 
. ." Would to Heaven Siat he did not ! But 
he does ; believe me, he does !" 

Elizabeth cast a reproachful look at her. 

•♦ Child I what do you say 1" 

*'I?" quivered Dougaldine. 

<' Not another word in this tone, Doa- 
galdine,. if you care for my regard I Tht 
relation between &ther and daughter ii 
sacred 
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^^ Noi «o !^ BdagaUilie -implored—^ noi, 
•o ! Ill fay not a word, fiUzabeth ! No, 
% will not go down, nor expose mjTBelf to 
the influences— *" 

''What influences?" asked Elizabeth. 
«* And do you think, poor child ! that you 
ire beyond the reach of these influences ?" 

^ Certainly !" exclaimed Dougaldine, 
widi decision. '* Here I am mistress ; here 
I fear nothings and nobndy, not even pa ; 
for, here at your side, I have moral eour- 
Bge, since lam persuaded, sm certain of 
pmrsuing the ri^^t course. But below," 
she stammered, '* below, I should not dare 
to disobey pa ; and yet >■ " 

** But wny should pa, who has every 
f&aeon to guard your nrpspeeity, your hap- 
pinesA here and nereaiter ** 

** Pa, pa,'* stammered Dougaldine^ ** pa," 
ebe muttiered to herself ; *' m trifles vnih 
me! how, I know hot, but he trifles with 
me. And Harry Rambleton-<-he designs to 
marry me at last to Harry BamUeton, whom 
I will never, never take !*' she exdaimed, 
with vehemence. 

** But you tM me lie agreed that Digby 

** Yes,** she replied with a bitter smile, 
** he allows it-^-^ves me m^r own choice — 
yet Harry is his proper aim. But wait, 
you will see it for younelf !** 

She now stepped through the door, but 
fetnmed instantly, with several open letters 
in her hand. 

' *< Read these; the]^ are letters from pa and 
micle.** 

** But I see nothing to lead you to sach 
harsh suspicions toward yonr> pa," remarked 
Elizabeth, after having perused attentively 
^ contents of some of the letters. <* Your 
pa leaves you your choice, though he re- 
marks, in every letter, his predilection for 
Harry. These letters,** she continued ; " I 
did not think your pa capable of such a 
cood style. They are prepared with an 
honorable, affectionate, and tender spirit. 
What can be move expressive than where 
he says: «For, in the first place, dear 
Dougaldine, my hands are filled with busi- 
ness. October is a busy month in New- 
Y^yrk, you know, and, besides, you have a 
second mother in JSifiss Drawton, standing as 
a friend and counsellor by your side, and 
nutting me perfectly at rest on this score. 
Your selection, in the choice of your com- 
panion, has hcn'onlj my full approval, hut 
also that of all the city; and I am proud of 
being able to leave you at liberty in the 
ohoSce of a husband, who will, doubtless; be 
toditable to both yoi|rsell and me. Select 
Digby, or Harry, both agreeable to me, 
Ibough I repeat my predileeflon lor Kaxt^ 



But, child * what do you want^^ «ttd tae 
lady, as she turned to Dougaldine* evidently 
flattered by the compliment of the old jman. 
** What do you want ? these letters are re- 
plete with the most afiectionate kindness, 
the greatest tenderness and delicacy.'* 

*< Ah, you know not," stammemd Dou- 
galdine, ^ you know not ; he %Vants Harry *** 

«Fy, Dougaldine!- chided her friend, 
** fy, that is not childlike, not pious. No 
doubts, I bee of you ; doubts wcmld be sin- 
ful. These letters, as well as those of your 
uncle, are so full of kind feelings, tender- 
ness, and respect for your rights, that ereii 
my advice necessarily must be to that ef- 
fect No; wImU I feared was, that Digby 
was unauthorized bv your pa; but,*' ehte 
continued, soothingly, "you cannot go 
amiss ; the '■ persons neaiest to your jbeart 
agree with yon, whether you select tiie oat 
or the other. Still something mvaierioas 
seems to. be spread over the whole. The 
newspaper articles — ^you are aware how 
these renhed ministers toacorrupted tasia pni« 
pare viands of every hearsay, m which ihe 
osiginal cireumstances are discovered with 
as much difficulty as the ingiedienis of :th0 
French dsdies. I, were i in your place, 
would be perfectly at ease.*' 

**Oh, I williSence Uiese refined news* 
rapei.articlea— aikiicethem thievery dajr 1" 
Doligiddine exclaiiiied, with detenBunalioB« 
« I guess at the channel from whence they 
flow. Oh t were he' here ! wbuere can he 
be ! Not been here for two days past !'* 

And again she moved impatiently. The 
servant announced the dinner. She hurried 
her frigid after her to the saloon, but she 
neither ate nor drank ; a feverish uneasineas 
seemed to have seized on her. She jumped 
from the table, before the meal was com- 
pleted, and drugged Elizabeth after her into 
the open air; stopping at every place 
which commanded a view of the Hudton, 
down which she gazed with looks of search- 
ing, languishing desire ! 

" Oh ! were he here !— were he here !" 

Herliesd evidently teemed with some 
project, which she was eager to execute. 

The sun had disappeared behind the 
Catskills ; the moon rose over the orOwn 
of the Crows-nest, her rays danced down 
the ridffes of St. Anthony's Nose, atid 
tremUea beyond the houses and villas of 
Newburghj and into the Hudson, and up 
ward toward the island, which, .bathed in 
silver ether and waves, be^an to move and 
swim, embosoming myriads of elfs and 
fairies ; while the landscape opposite, 
rested, as a slumbering babe, with aUgrin 
veil spread over it by the food mctiier, kb$ 
bosom hesiinnir and l»eathni|f , thsi^^itiffas 
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tio' gvutdaoii the CfttskUls, in tha rmct, 

their snowy crowns uplifted, theiil elev,' 
rosy f&ce, BmiliusBerenely, sa if celdwating 
the time in which angela deiceod from on 
hig-b, to bring consoUtioD and pe&c« npoti 
earth— the eveniDg home- 
It waa half-past eight Tranqnillily 
reigned, for scarcely % breath was stir- 
ring. But now, eometijiiig like boljow 
BtrokeB Bounded from the south, accompa- 
nied by a. rushing, roaring noise, resem- 
bling that of waters dasbmg over a mill- 
dam upon a wheel- 
" A Bteamhoat," Elizabetli exclaimc^i!- 
VSb answer. Dougaltfiae, LuricJ in 
thought, £tared at the silvery niglit with 
■uch qniet eartiestneas, that her friend 
dar^d not venture 10 interruat her thoughts 
The costly lamp, suspended, from the ce\, 
inff, spreading its mild light over the 
Bptendid apartment,' illnmined only one 
half "pf h« beamifol countenance ; ih'a 
o^ef was'tum^ toward the heavens and 
tite Eileni. night. She eat at the window, 
half enveloped in the damask cnrtains ; one 
eye only was visible; bnt this eye looked 
Briifly, calmly, and deeplf ; it teemed desi- 
rAdi of penetrating to the throne of iti 
Creator, of ^zing apon him In adoration. 
"Dongaldine, a steamboat !" her Mend 
repeated 
BU1I n 



tetrff. The ktfer looked np with aWori- 
iehment, bat fbllowed her throiigh the 
afMrtmeqt and the mloctn, until they came 
under the (iolaniiade. '' 

r had approached' rapidly. 



But on ita eastern shore appeared a stripe, 
iiwroasin* ifi widttr, as a mirror of silver 
and go!d,n)iiniiBhGdby the dancing inpon- 
beams. The swimming palace glided, 
plfiliitom-likej onward and onward; info 
the brightly illumined litiitor; pasiied 
through it with its fiery foi^g and low 
thundering noiM^.and vani^efl- ii) the 
shadows of the bills. Like 'amysterienB; 
terrible phantom, tOQching for an in'Htaht 
the iniaginatioli 6rtH»poe^ it came and 
Tiatshef '■ 

The night, wae, mild, yet bracing. 
Koimtaitia slid btUa; roclls' and ttvifies, 
bbuaea'aiid'tenipleg, la^'tn clear, yet ^tij^- 
like distinctneBB; over the nonheni slc^s 
of tbe ri^^ alone, bohg tiia -dark mm3-' 
tun air nigRt 

I>drtitB]dili« bad itaod in eilene«, ltn> 
Inhi'dtMetvittt'tbe'iBeuai ttnoivi at 



tk» Catakillai ai^ thMi to tha i1ihv«m( 
her lipa tnoted at tiaaa, bnt tbera i^ 
mained not ■ veatige of that diiqaiet Mai 
reatleBaneas. which had di«tnrbea her bnt 
a few hours praviona. Her entita being 
breathed a tianqnillity and dearneBB, whioE 
imparted. a peculiar oolemnity Uherbean- 
tiful fcalDrea. 

" How every boor of the day touchea 
new chorda in onraonla," remarkod Elia-' 
abetb. . 

Dougaldine remained sileoL 

" Is thera a.fimerproaf of the harmony 
of the aniverse,. which a l>enign omnipo- 
tent hand creatsdi aa a liarmonioQa whole, 
than in tbe -fact, that not only the seaaona, 
but even tbe bouia of tbe day aSect ua . 
tbua ramarkaUy T" 

Still no answer. Her friend now- low. _ 
ered the hand of Dougaldine &oa her am, 
and receded a few atepa. 

A schooner cane rolling frou behind ' 
the southern point of the island, simI da. 
Bcendedtbe eiivery stream ; then a boot, 
flying' oaward from a northern point inaa. 
easteriy direction. It carried a wngk, 
brightly-shining sail; but it flew aa rapidly - 
— if it waa- bonw on winga. 

The receding etep of the lady seamed 
inrolimtary; bat by to doing, her forin bid 
the brat fr(Bn Dougaldine, while aha Ad> 
lowed its conraa with coriouaejea. 

" Dougaldine 1 1 think Mr.-IMfby it 

Hexpecthin>,'!I)DiigaMin8re{died,itflli 
tranquillity. 

Tiiera wms' (DaMthing. highly- paaaivs'. 

id Belf'passesBaditihBrvoic*. Herfriaiiil 
abook her head. 

" Dongaidine, tbia it not the tone of iovel i 
DoDgaldine, of whero do yOu think T" 

Dongad^e regsrded'bcrlriendmvrtfi^- 

"Hr-Sif^ wlUbe welcome/' •tie'r»-' 

" Dougaldma,^ ^n love D^byf 
Do TOO doobt hi Have- yoa e«w 
Idved, Elizabeth J 
TheifirBtqneationwaaapoken aharplyr 
a second, with conpaaBioa aodteiiw.' 

"Ybs, jrea, DoogaJdinel" aighad lt» 

lend, taking: ^ain the arts orDougah 
dbte— >'yeB, Indeed,'* ihe si^ed iiio»- 
dteply. "And bacantel Eiave lovadf^iMdi 
becatwa tboae honn lav> aa brotUaratnl^ 
in my. heait^— dittracied, nevac to todt^ 
itrofM and vafbiwoitenv I— — " - 

" What]" aakadSongatdma, 

"I dotifat wbethev'you hive. TUt-M^ 
citementt dfwmieti ao atrangaly lntaraiiM|^ 
lad with- tiW)i)«lUity and •uiwiilmln"(»'' 



••Ynt-Mai^-wnnaw 



Lndaunaiilmln"!^'' 



KAHBLETOH. 



We Digb;. I lave hi , 
dbcorrnpted, pare, ni^le, and warm heart. 
He bu besD ioithful and true, though he 
lacks strength of mind to eeite on the be- 
loved oligect, to entwine himself with ii, as 
it were, to penetrate its depths and tibres, 
knd to form hut one soul with it Ha is 
still too much enslaved by the exterior 
. world, ouTxiu>dyJBm, unable yet to jiierce 
ihe d^lhs of a female heart, knoiving 
alone its Burface." 

" Poor heart ! I doubt whether you will 
be understood," she sighed. 

. " Bat that is a mere shadf side," she 
spoke louder— "a mere shady aide, wliieh 
1 hope the faithful wife will succeed in 
clearing to a bright one. And 1 wi II be a 
faithful wife ; 1 was preparing for it :;is you 
nir; 1 was, tind am still engaged in it." 

" Vou are a noble girl, Doug&ldinc I" 
elcelaimed her friend, embncing her ten- 
derly — " a. noble girl !" 

"Huehl" replied the latter — "hur^h, 
dear Elisabeth 1 No flattery from you I 
I, MB not as good as I should tie. But I 
early became my own mistress, was led 
early to reflection and comparisoo. 1 



to IDC, who warned me against a wrong 
course. Snch a frieikd was my aunt, a 
eecond ' " 

These words were uttered witli deep 
fMling; hot also with uajeBty ; sounding 
Btraneely, and seeming to intimidate her 
UeQd. Elisabeth actually retreateil ivitli 
shyness, as though repulsed by a suilden, 
invisible power. To ner poeiticai as tom- 
ptnion, she bad painfully yielded to Dou- 
valdine the part of a mistress. Was It 
UOOi tfae impression, proditced irresistibly 



*f ihe one, the independence of tfae otli^r, 
H>*re,at this. moment, clearly pnrcepiible. 

Steps were now heard approaching ; 
IMtily, at £rst, and then pansing doubt- 
tally ; secending in bounds, stowing, ^p- 
proaching again, and at last bearing a 
Fmid to view, which, evidently in doubt, 
B;<peared from behind a pawpaw-trce, cast 
a.Bareful look aronnd, then turned 1o the 
colonnade, which it approached with h»sty 
strides, bounded over another shrHb, and 
wab on the terrace, iji the colemiBde, 

As Elizabeth ilow tripped in « friendly 
manner towvd him, she seMnedto be the 
olivet ot'tbe new-conwr^ ' legajd, mther 



wfl^ his htfHli «Mtied on hit bntJii, ap- 



praaebed Doogaldine with tb« hurijlatt- 
bearing. 

" Dongaidine 1" 

" DIgBy, where haTe yon been eo long T" 

" Obedient to your commands, given to 
me three days since," be stammered. 

"Yon are welcome, Digby !" she spoke, 
with a mild voice, stretching out her hand 
toward him, which he covered with kisses. 

"But treachery has ensnared us dnrine 
your absence. Deservedly or innocent 7" 
she asked, with an enchanting smile. 

" Oh ! my dear Dougaldine is deserving 
□f everything that is good !" he ^xclaime^ 
B,^aia crossing his hands on his breast, and 
anikiog on one knee. "AU my happiness, 
my hope, my love, my beatitude — all, 1 
owe to my dear Dougaldine ! Oh ! thai 
effulgent hope would shine for me,Dougal< 
dine I Here, in sight of the chaste, moon 
I conjure you, decide, at length, pronouiici9 
the word, the mere syllable, vcs ! I have 
panted, lang^shed for this syllable for tei 
long weeks." 

The words soauded so imploringly, and 
tonchiugly, from the very depths of the 
young man's breast, that she seemed mo- 
ved by the earnestness of his words. 



She stretched out both her hands to. 
nise bim, aud ber countenance assumed a 
tender expression whiie thus engaged. 
She was certainly very beantiful ; her beau- 
ty appeared commonly more daizling, but 
now — was it the result of the pious feel- 
ings of her heart, or had the splendid ni^t 
encompassed her in its charms 7 something 
touching end captivating was in her whole 
appearance. 

The young man arose, but trembling in 
eve^limb. Heconld oraly utter the word, 

" Dougaldine 1" 

" Di^' I" she spoke, with a low hot de- 
cided voice, "I will yield (o yonr prayer: 
I will be yours." 

" Dougaldine 1" suddenly exclaimed tfae 
daJishted Digby. 

"1 will be yours ! Yon are at libraW 
lo announce my resolation to pa ana 
uncle, to-day or to-morrow — whenever ypa 

"Dougaldine !" exclaimed happ;^ Dighj' 
— ^' Dougaldine 1" he cried, embracing ner. 
.She wound herself from hi* embraee 
with delicacy, bat with determinatioa 

"Yonr Douraldine!" she spoke withJt 
lowvolee. "But bow go, leave nje; leave 
nwttttUytoH'--'^- ' ' ^ — ' 
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ip~.ffiviii^ mytdf to yoa. Yon now hare 
my word, but leave me.'* 

*^Leayei you, DouffaMine ?" cried psevdo 
Digby, having suddeuly fallen from his 
third heaven — *^ leave you, Dongaldine ? 
Did I hear truly ? Leave you now 7 now, 
in this hour which anffels and happy spirits 
celebrate with us ! No ! you cannot be 
in earnest — ^you cannot be thus cruel! 
Oh, Dougaldine ! drive me not from you ! 
not now — not this hour 1 grant me but half, 
a quarter of that space !" 

"Do not thus, dear Dougaldine— -not 
thus !" im[dored Elizabeth, advancing from 
the back-ground. '' Do not now drive Mr. 
Digby from your presence. You shall not, 
must not destroy this hour ; it would be 
more than strange— -it would be cruel !" 

"Dougaldine!" .implored Digby. 

** Speedc ! speak !'* exclaimed, implored 
Elizabeth. 

** Have you anything to say, Digby ?" 
Dougaldine interrupted ^them, with signifi- 
cant gravity ; and her Ibok seemed to rest 
on him more inquiringly and searchingly. 

" Oh ! all, all, dear £)ouga]dine ! all Uiat 
love, delight, gratitude '* 

Trembling, he paused again. 

**I have sacrificed, Dougaldine! hear 
me, Dougaldine! my love! my innocence!" 

**Of me game played upon you," he 
was about to add, but Dougaldine's look 
cut short the words. 

" Love, innocence ?" she repeated, " who 
doubts them ? Of what could you be 
ffuilty ? Have I not openly yielded to you ? 
No ; I am persuaded of your love, inno- 
cence, truth and faithfulness. Were I 
not, think you," she added with dignity, 
♦* I would have yielded to you ? No, Di^- 
by ! no excuse, where none is desired ; 
but regard my wish, my request, my com- 
mand, until you have the right of dwell- 
ing here!" 

' She reached him her hand as. a sign for 
his departure ; but, when he aJttemptedto 
draw ner toward him^ she rejected hun 
firmly. 

"Bougaldine'! but a quarter of an 
hour!" he imnkved. . 

** I have fuMUed your wishes," she firm- 
ly replied, ** fulfil to-nionrow also mine. I 
«Btest this egoism,, which would inter*: 
rapt dear, sacred feelings, for — for — ^" 

She had now.aesnraed a high degree of 
gravity ; the young man receded almost 
wkh shyness ; but as she^ smiling sweet- 
ly, once more reached him her hand, new 
hq^BQemed to rise Within hJLm. Aiiiuitant 
after, afaeiiad left him and disappeared. 
'. He jpausod; Wkile her ganneat roatJed, 
bis attUnda.wM graosfid, iUx)V9 compwi* 



son ; it might have a^nred aa a model^tpa' 
painter of fiwhionable tableaux; but, a» 
soon as she had vanished, the pretty dfm- 
dy exhibited a.pitiful, undandy-like figore, 
on which the lips hung in bashful awk- 
wardness ^—it was, as though his smrit 
and bearing had flown with the girl's spir- 
it and zephyr-like figure. Her refusal 
of the desired tiie-^L-tite, had evidently 
deeply mortified his dandy pride ; driven 
the color from his cheeks, the fire, the 
glow from his veins. Though he hasten- 
ed toward the folding-door, in a fit of in- 
solence and despair, yet a few steps su^ 
ficed to deaden nis courage. Pride, and 
insolence, and self-conceit seemed about 
to abandon him, as he now, with his hand 
at his brow, and driven by the most con- 
flicting feelings, staggered firom the colon- 
nade, the terrace, and down the declivity. 
A low laugh from behind a wild laurel, 
startled him. . . 

*.* ' Pon honor ! you back already, Har- 
ry ? Then you 've been dismissed, sent 
home, poor boy !" cried a voice, which, 
in spite pf the effort at suppressing his 
snickering, had enough of the sneer, to 
be recognized as that of Erwin. 

" Erwin ! you there ? you 've sneaked 
after me ?" cried Harry, unpleasantly sur- 
prised. ** I deemed you beloV atCozzens's 
Hotel, with your—" 

" Since things are at an issue, I would 
see and hear how you succeeded ; would, 
would-;-" cried Erwin laughing. " Popr 
boy ! so you arb dismissed ?" 

" Dismissed ! yes," replied Harry, " dis- 
missed, but with her consent !" 

" With^ her consent 1" cried Erwin, in 
his turn unpleasantly astonished. " Bah ! ' 
that_ you may tell others ! Consent and 
dismissed ! Poor fellow !" 

" Consent and dismissed," Harry replied, , 
quietly. ^' Consent and dismissed, and in 
KUirteen, perhaps even in eight days, you. 
are invited to my wedding !" 

*♦ Are yoii in earnest ?" exclaimed Erwin, . 
with suppressed rage. "In sober earnest : 
or is it merely borme mine au rhauvaisjeU ?" 

*.^ I am in earnest !" rep^d the dandy, 
who, Strang^ 'io s^y, appeared to be desi- 
rous of assuining'an entirely new mapncr 
with his friend. " I am serious, 'pon hon- 
or, I am !" 

•* The devil ! " ilffitfered Erwin. " Cur- 
sed lucky dog, you !" he spoke louder. 
" Lucky dog,, that you; are ! But how 
comes it that she refused vou a Ute-d-tiie ?" 

« I 've her co99entj.i^nd .that 's enough 
she wished, however, to remain uninter- 
rupted with her thpughta.'J ^ . . ; 

•«yirtaons as tb^idovil! fbA^u)^ 
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HBrnr * I ebngratulatA yoa t Yoa 'its a 
Ivie^ dog !*' 

HiLrry, however, seemed to hear neither 
the eongratalatioiiy nor the lucky dog 
WKetiier it was from the nnezpeeted con- 
sent, which had surprised him in a man- 
ner undreamed of by hie loftiest dandy- 
conceit, or from some other cause, which 
ertdently lowered considerably his self- 
conceit, he remained mute durmg his two 
hours' ride, toward West*Point It was 
nbt until he landed bdowOotzens's Hotel, 
that his features assumed a pleasant ex- 
pression. He stood on the cross-road, 
leadm^ to the. hotel and the manor ef his 
pitrents. 

' •Why do you pause?" inquired Erwin. 
'^ I am homeward b6und." 
> What i for your old folks 9" exclaim- 
ed the astonished dandy^lion. 

** For my |»renta," Harry replied, wtth 
frvritf, '' Is that astonishmg to you 7 It 
IS alssost so to myself; but it is high time 
to.nut a stop to this incognito game. Re- 
alty, I do not relish it any longer ; this in- 
cofptito among parents and Gloved ones, 
this coming up every two daye, and alight- 
in^at a hotel, while at half-an-'hour's dis- 
tance, thei^ stapde the manor of tor an^ 
cestors, the seat of better parents than I 
des^^rve to call my own. i yielcfed once, 
\ni^ upon my word and honor it shall be 
ovfef. You would make of me, at last—" 
••What would I make of you?" ex* 
claimed Erwin. 
•• One not better than he should be." 
V Thank you, for that compliment," re- 
plfed Erwin, sneerinriy. ** But will you, 
iddl^? Then you'll not' have my com* 
pjuny." 

•• As you please. I certainly do gd^ and 
•ti0iild^h%ve done it before." 

••Mrewell! Our roadr lie in opposite 
directions; I shidl come, perhaps, to-mor- 
roiy« since uncle is. above. Ah ! btit your 
pja aind ma T Well, farewell ^ 

Afid both moved off--the one toward x\» 
nmpr, the other toward the hotel, Sbifte- 
thjilig had risen, which evtsh the* vaAc 
wand pf.foshion was incttJMMiif' of ffi»^ 
persiiig; 
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*• Dqnki:!, and MSMfi^l Do y»viinMiK 



Notqoke!" replied the fliM»il«tyo«if. 



man. 

•• Not quite ! not qiiite ! 1 11 bdieve-it 
I've a notion, he don't half understand 
me. If he did, he'd proceed otberwiae^ 
and not squander the money like empty 
nuts. : Tell me only, where 's it to end ?" 

" I really do n't know, father !" yawned 
the young man, so lazily, that the grom- 
blinff old man, ready, as he seemed, to 
brei^ forth in a thunider-stomi, was ev> 
dently doubtful, whether it was his duty 
to laugh or to be ang^3^ . 

••He dont knoww^bn't- kiiow,V h» 
mattered. •• Well, I '11 tell hhn to what it 
will lead. To that story !" ha aerea«ed 
suddenly, with all his n%fat; ••to that 
story 4 which hangs above in year bed*, 
room, in ebony o^ golden»fnnMa, and 
which I purchased down at York some 
three years since, for two dollars, three.. 
and^ a half shillings, without^ frames. It 
will lead to the prodigal son, I tefi you, iA^ 
will. He, -too, was a fashionable, 1 ^ve. a 
notion ; nothing was good enough for him 
— ^he looked proudly upon everybody— 
shrugged his shoulders at his pa, because 
he was n't fashionable enough for him, I 
calcekAe ; therefore <he cut bu father ; he 
next wanted ihis portion, and with it moved, 
to town, i^mong fashionables-— lived in lux- 
ury and voluptuousness, champagne, ma^ 
deira, and ^ith good-for-nothing females 1". 

Here the thnndo-fng old man paused in 
Ms diseourse^for thouebhis ^[oeUentlnngaj 
appeared te produce but Ji sUght impree-', 
sion on the yooag man, the two last worda. 
had unpleasantly tooled two individuals 
present in the apartment. Tfae.one-w«r 
a lady, who^ from her exterior and nmrner 
seemed to be his wife, the other eppearingf 
tobethe^oiasterofthehonse;-. Theywerei 
ijoated on the sofa: he reading a newanft^r 
per, she arranging porcelain cups-anclA. 
tea-eurvice.' NinAev vpoke a wonh .• l%e 
oMinuiifaadetvideiitly retu mad :. f rots ^ai 
DMNmihg^ waft thsoughthe fields^ and opeii4> 
,ed the attack on the youth immediately>oiil 
eadenag the apartment ( biit^ nodinthstand- 
ing his rough language, soaoethi^ in. hid 
ifa«e besiwke him of atemperincapable'of 
being Tuffled;; a' good-natured shallowpeas^ 
mixed with Dutfi&tenapity^ gave to hiablee^ 
^oose»lite -eyes, a humorous, exprefaeian;: 
Theleeture^ he, in a very drawling, tedicais 
manner, rather eang: than- spoken Jia wai^ 
however, Boddeoiy di8eoncene«lvbjr:thr 
looks of the aforesaid lady nnrt gnntinman' 
Hepansa^and stiaiedattheilatteii^Aaaijha 
poredTivef ' thS' newspiuboiv' in ianntepent 
itlnl.hi» pUtipiiis dMd^jMit/pcocUMi4 Miro 
iiapviMMoo^ aad cWcti-Mmaewi»iwriiiiiw,f 
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|J(0,^hflQk his Jbead, mised hie hat ill-ha- 
moredly, and Bank info ah anii'Chfiir. 

^9 j^x)d old m^n was clad in miserable 
f armeuts : a well-worn .suit of linsey-wool- 
sey, greased, and not very fragrant boots, 
and a hat which he was suspected of hav- 
inff abstracted from a scarecrow. To this 
attire, the undress of the gentleman on the 
sofa formed a strange contrast, in the deli- 
cate texture of the stufl& and the elegance 
of its make. The real Chinese dressing- 
gown of rich brocade,, tied by a girdle of 
golden thread ; the cap richly embroidered 
with gold ; the moccasons instead of slip- 
pers, all bespoke the gentleman of fashion 
and pretension ; in short, the old bachelor, 
who considers his own dear self worthy of 
particular notice. lie seemed a few years 
yoMPgcr than the boisterous old chap, with 
whom, however, he shared a great family 
likeness, with the exception that the Dutch 
features, nearly apprpaching the simple in 
^ eideri betrayea in the younger a cer- 
tain marked knowledge of the woHd, and 
that confidence produced by a prominent 
position in our- aristocratic world. The 
young man, our Harry, appeared to-day to 
have made his toilet less carefully than 
usual. The lady, clad in a brown dress of 
very fine texture, and a close cap of Brus- 
sels lace, moved evidently in her accus- 
tomed sphere, guiding and directing more 
by looks than words the duties of uie ne- 
gresses.- Their attentive, respectful de- 
portment, bespoke the long-existing gran- 
ideur of the house ; perhaps more than even 
the old-fiishioned, precious furniture, the 
Turkish paper-hangings, the oak wain- 
peots, with gilt cornices and borders, tb- 
.gether with the silver tea and coffee ser- 
vice. The whole would have produced 
the favorable impression usualhr caused by 
a solid American yeoman's fireside, had 
not Uie ill-humor of the young man induced 
rather a gloomy mood. This gloomy mood, 
however, ceased to express itself by wjords 
and gestures. The old n^an evidently ap- 
peared to have gained tranquillity from the 

Smacking, or clucking with his tongue, 
he sDoke • 
*f But, wife, 1 'd- like my breakfast !'' 
^'You'll dress, I hope^ before seating 
yourself, dear husband ?" 

Th0 husband looked at his wife, then at 
his coat and boots, and seemed to reflect 
. Sof a moment ; then he rose and left the 
. rqotfi. Not a word was exchanged be- 
iwefED the two that remained. The wife, 
occupied with the arransement of tke 
bi9idk&8t« placed on the tSb\e by the aer- 
trnttfi tba leader, i^worbed^o t^ contenbi 
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of his pftpevB, and th9 youngmiui-ffyidentiy 
absent in his thoughts. The negresm 
now brought the last ingrediente of an 
American autumnal breakout, the buck- 
wheat cakes. The reader laid his paper 
aside ; the voung man rose from his arm- 
chair, which a uegress rolled to the table ; 
the old man entered, clad in a dressincr. 
gown instead of the coat, a niglit-cap in- 
stead of the hat, and slippers in place of 
the boots. He was followed by a white, 
plainly-dressed girl, who, liaving duly cour- 
tesied, seated herself in silence at the end 
of the table. 

The lady cast into each of the five cups 
some white or brown sugar, poured into 
each a few drops of cream, ana then, fold- 
ing her hands, she regarded the old man. 
The*latter drew his night-cap from his 
gray head, folded his hands, and asked a 
blessing. This done, the lady helped the 
company to tea or coffee, which the ser- 
vant presented, and the man seized a plate 
of roasted partridges. The guest in the 
brocade dressing-gown had hitherto re- 
mained silent, but now laid his hand on 
the arm of the old man, and spoke : 

"Stop, brother! you'll not take them 
under your clutches, if I am to eat ot 
them." 

• " Well, well, Natty ! I M only " the 

brother replied kindly. 

" I know your intentions," replied Natty 
— -" I know your intentions. You 'd tear 
them apart after your fashion; but they 
should not be torn — must be severed. Only 
the smews must be cut, and then lightly 
removed." 

And with these words, he drew the dish 
before him, and cutting the sinews of the 
partridges, he severed the little legs, wings, 
and breast, with such delicate skul as even 
to produce a smile on the face of the lady, 
who sent her plate to the artist. The old 
fashionable nicely deposited a breast oh 
the plate ; but when Ithe old man, smack- 
ing with his tongue, heaped wings and 
feet and another oreast on the plate, al- 
ready piled with ham and eggs, and added 
to them a couple of hot bucKwheat cakes. 
Natty regarded him with a droll, terrified 
countenance. He remained silent, how- 
ever. Not a word was exchanffed for sev- 
eral minutes. The white sm rose, and, 
after a courtesy, left the table. 

'' Your new chambermaid, isister 1" Natty 
asked. 

** Yesj dear brother." 

" But^ Harry !^ exclaimed the old man, 
iiow casting his first look beyond his^iite 
— ^" Harry! why don't you eat? Tate 
9ome partridgesi boy ! Djuoah ! fresh buck- 
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wheat cakes for Master Harry ! You were 
always so enamored with your cakes !" 

Hariy sat, neither eating nor drinking, 
buried in deep thought, while his cup stomt 
untouched before him. 

" Harry !" cr^d the old man, punching 
him with his elbow, ** why do n't you eat ?" 

Harry looked at his famer, gave a sfgh, 
rose^ and left the table. 

The old man looked first kt the lady, 
who seemed not to have noticed the rising 
of her son, and then at his brother, who 
ako took no notice of it ; and thus quieted, 
he pursued his course. But his quiet wa6 
of short duration. 

« i)inah ! Molly I Pharaoh !" he ex- 
claimed, " call Master Harry !" 

^ Let him be, hust)and !" spoke th^wife. 

"But, wife!" he stammered, **he has 
not eaten a mouthful — not a mouthful — 
and he'll lose his breakfast!" 

Natty spoke not a word. He had now 
emptied his second cup, and removing 
jplate and cup, he adjusted himself at his 
ease on the sofa. The negresses began 
clearing the table, and a black waiter, in 
livery, produced a box of Havanas. 

"But, wife," resumed the man, **tell 
me what is the matter with Harry ?" 

The wife first glanced at her husband, 
then her brother-in-law, and was silent. 

" What are all these fashions ?" the old 
man continued Impatiently. " Nothing but 
new fashions. Leaving his breakfast and 
perhaps off again for Cozzens's Hotel! 
Had we tried that with our father. Natty, 
how he'd have salted us !" 

Natty nodded. The impatience of the 
old man increased ; he rose in his chair, 
and looked through the window. 

" Look there, brother ! there he stands 
with his horses ; he has again sent up two 
horses to my pasture; he now keeps four 
horses, that Aras]3es and Arbaces, and the 
two, I do n't know yet how he calls them. 
Some heathenish names, I guess. I tell 
you. Natty ! our younff men of the present 
day are all transformed. All want to play 
the exquisites, and ape the great Pour 
horses," he continued, grumbling. •* Why 
"four horses ? And," he proceeded, " four 
wagons. He has one thing that he calls 
a tilbury, and another stylS a droschke, 
then a gig, and now I 'm told he even has 
a state-carriage." 

" I have given him that," the brother re- 
marked quietly. 

" But, brother ! a state-carriage \ what 

does he want with that i He 'A top off by 

thinking himdelf a statesman. Brother ! 

you spoil the , boy. Droschkes, tilburies, 

' gigs, itate-carriages-! - The- boy has toore 



vehicles than were in all New-Yoric in ffi^ 
days of our father." 

" That 's true," the brother quietly ob- 
served; "but those were difibrent times.* 

" Different times ?" resumed the old man 
angrily ; *' dififerent times t yes, so they 
were, diflferent times ! Our father remem- 
bered the time when there- was but one 
coach in all New-York, and that one the 
property of the governor ; it was only at a 
later period, at the increase of luxury in 
the last 1770, that there were four or five.** 

" TWie one," said Natty, « owned by the 
governor.'* 

" And the second, by the lieutenant gov- 
ernor," the old man added. 

* And the third by Mr. Golden," Natty 
said again. 

" And the fourth by Mrs. Alexander," 
the old man rejoined. 
' "And the fifth by Afr. Murray,, the 
quaker," Natty remarked. 

" Who," the old nian jovially observed, 
** fearing the scandal that might be caused 
by this great luxury, called this carriage, 
hjs leathern convenience,'*^ 

" So it is," Natty observed, quietly. 

" Ah, me !" cried the old man, his face 
now raidiating with pleasure. " Ah, me ! 
where are those good old times ? If b«rr 
father still lived, and saw *' 

" But our father himself kept carriages 
and horses," observed Natty. 

" So he did, but only when he was unft- 
ble to walk. But our young men, Nattyl 
they ride when they should walk, and, 1 
fear, will have to walk when they should 
ride. Brother! our Harry spends a dread!- 
ful sight of money ; but I aon't wonder; 
one of his comrades, that accompanied biln 
last ^ring, openly boasted of paying twen- 
ty dollars for his dinner."- 

" Yes, at Delmonico's ; that f *11 believe ; 
but 1 'm sure he do n 't dine there every 
day." 

" Twenty dollars I" exclaimed the tM 
man: "That exceeds sulphur and salt- 
petre. Those people should be hung. It's 
horrible ! Twenty dollars ! My ! wife ! 
did you hear me ? Could our deoetised 
father hear that, 1 think he 'd turn in his 
grave. It makes me almost jump from my 
skin ! Twenty dollars !" he continued to 
grumble. " Twenty dollars !" • . 

«« But then things are good," the brother 
again quietly remarked. « 

♦•Things are good !" the old Amn burst 
out. *< What do the fools want with things 
that are good? Our father, on idaif^ to 
York, didn't live meanly eithej^, at Sim- 
moniB*s^ to the right of Wall-stiest,rtoa know. 
Natty A weU-kef«tat«ni,^«r'£eatt<Nildd 
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' deftir^' ; two ^^partments, one strewed with 
white sand, for the hi^h — the other with 
btx)Wn, for the low. Dinner at twelve, m., 
precisely. Two shillings for the fonnec-* 
one for the latter." 

The old man was evidently on his favor- 
ite topic ; he continued : 

" Merchants were there owning ships on 
the salt waters, and more lands than many 
a European king ; and where our deceased 
father, you know — — " 

*' Purchased the site of Rambleton House 
for a saddle," Nathan coolly remarked. 

** And had to ride home on the horse's 
bare back," supplied the old man. " But 
he had a building lot, for which he had an 
oSer of ten thousand dollars, some twenty- 
three years later." 
' " And which I now would not sell for 
thirty thousand dollars." 

Both brothers, as they luxuriated in the 
memory of the past, and the good which the 
change of times had produced in their favor, 
were highly elated. 

" Ah, Natty ! say not a word against 
those times," exclaimed the old man. " Not 
a word. There was virtue, and piety, and 
fear of God and the old folks, in us and our 
sons and daughters. I tell you> the girls of 
the present day, too—*' 

" Weil ?" observed Natty. 

«* I tell you," he spoke slowl v, ** I tell 
you, they, too, are no better than they 
should be.. I'm perfectly terrified when I 
think that Harry should bring me such a 
one, who " 

The brother was silent. 

" Those girls are so thoughtless, one of 
them will spend more money for gloves, 
than would formerly have kept a whole 
household in. clothes for a year. Should he 
brine me such a one, I *d — ^" 

The old man paused, either from a sud- 
den suspicion awakened within him, or that 
the curtent of gall, which had^ somewhat 
. abated by his memory of the good old 
times, had received a new supply. At 
least, he paused, and casting a doubtful 
look at Natty, he added : 
i " I tell you, otfr Harry " 

" Well, what of him.^' the brother re- 
plied. 

«* Wife, what do you say ? You let me 
talk alone. But there's no light,, wife; 
Natty will smoke a ci^r." 

The lady, having dned the eups, spoons, 
^nd the remainder of the coffee and tea-ser- 
'' vice, handed her by ft negress, motioned to 
• tKe latter, who apnroached with a v^ax can- 
dle, at which the brothei^ lighted his cigar. 
In' the meantime she had deposited the cups, 
- Hii«t ifi- their respeed^e places. She now 



jseated herself,, paused for an inalant, and 
then spoke, evictently after much reflection.: 

" The words spoVn by you, dear hus- 
band, to Harry, were perfectljr in order, and 
richly deserved by mm. His former and 
present actions are far from dutiful. We 
lately became acquainted with his numerous 
visits to this region, during the past ten 
weeks, while he was here not a single time 
He alighted at Cozzens's Hotel. Think you 
brother, that he paid a single visit to his 
father and mother ? He remained for half 
an hour at the hotel, then entered a boat, 
and returned after four or five hours, slept 
an hour or two, until the arrival of a steam- 
er, and returned to the city, as though he 
possessed neither father nor mother. That 
evinces a hardness of heart, a carelessness, 
foreboding no good." ' 

" There you have it, brother," the old 
man interrupted her. " The very thing I 
was going to say." 

Tb^ brother remained silent for a time ; 
he qeemed as though he desired thorough- 
ly to adjust his cigar, before speaking. 
This done, he replied : 

"You go too far, and deduce effects 
from causes, which, thanks to Heaven, do 
hot exist. Believe me, Harry is a food 
boy, who loves you, as he is in duty 
bound." 

** He proves it," the old man observed, 
in an angry tone ; " he proves it Roving 
about the country, and hotels, when his 
father's house is only at half-an-hour's dis- 
tance." 

" There are times," brother Natty quiet- 
ly remarked, " when young men are ' at 
liberty to act thut, without incurring re- 
proaches, or being spendthrifts, or ungrate- 
ful eons. J, myself, remember full well, 
when I rode three nights of the week full 
twenty miles, and was rewarded for it by 
sundry cowhidings from our father. "^ 

These words, pronounced in a quiet de- 
cided tone, seemed much to excite the at- 
tention of the old lady. 

" And you, brother Claas, " he contin- 
ued, turning to his brother ; " you, if you 
have not forgotten, will remember." 

The old man pricked up ears, his shal- 
low features seemed about to expand, and 
his powers of memory evidently began to bo 
exerted for the purpose of pursuing the 
hint of his brother ; but the light ignited 
within him, from' want of nourishment, in- 
continently relapsed into darkness. Un- 
decided,, stupefied, he now continued, star- 
ing first at the lady« and then at his brother 
.^« But— •• — " stammered the old man. 

^*I)o you know, have you heard any- 
thing ?" asked ti^ My- 



youn^ follia 

"Yon are right, brother; but, parenie 
■tioald be tlie firet to know of Ihem !" 

" Wife !" the old man interrapted her. 
" There yoa are entirely in ihe wrong. 
When I — jjet thirty years since — . — " 

Tlie lady motioned to her husband, who 
wan on the point of relating one of his 
longest stories. 

"We know i>, dear hnsband. Bnl, bro- 
ther, as regards our Harry, he is too 
yonnn." 

"Twenty-two on St Margaret's day. 
Twenty-two," observed the old man. ''1 
was twenty-nine, when I—" 

" Let ihat rest, dear huFband ! vre have 
other maltera in consideration. Who is 
the young woman T" she inmed to her 
bnither. The^e words were spoken de- 
cidedly and chnrply, and in a manner, 
which appeared to expect a decided rejily. 

" Doupiidine," tlie brother quiet'y an- 
swered. 

"Doogaldine !" eriecl the couple' simul- 
taneously. " Doogaldnel " They then 
jlpoke slowly, andTonering iheir heads. 

The brotlier cotitinned lo smoke, casting 
a mciifaentary glance at the coup'e, whoee 
brows becaow evidenlly buob and more 
darkened. 

" Doiiga'dine ?" said the old man at 
length. " But, brother, what are you 
thiiiKingofT" 

"Of nothing at all, brothn CUai I ] 
U'^Ib in nothing," Nat'y quietly replied. 
"When applied to, as the uncle, yonr bro- 
ther, I considered it my duty to scqnaint 
yon Wfth the fart, bat further I have no. 
thin^ to aay. I dont Ifte ihe whole afflur, 
but It may go as It will ; we live in a free 
country." 

As we remarked, the words were pro- 
nounced in a decided, and calm manner, . 
whirh, however, produced the Of^xarite 
efiert oil the !ady. 

' '■ You are our nesrest of kin, brother, 
and our tiarry honors yon as bis second 
' fa'her ; yet, he ought to have consulted 
his parenlB " 

"But ihere, titter, yon deoHnd somc- 
Ibine, that not otta amonit a ihousanil sons ' 
would have done! A)>K Claas, if oar fa- 
ttier was the first to whom he applied." 

"No.no, wife!"' exclaimed cliia*, "no, 
no'. You know, whMi I, thirty years 
ago " 

The lady motioaad tt^hiai. 
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oBnt it won't do," she aaid dscidMlj, 
" she is a Udy of ladiicm, a coquettt^ vyji 
such a one would rui ' • - - 

U Sited States." 

" It won't do," she wSs intemipted by 
Claas, "did not I tell youi Natly! it won't 
do. She would min ihe Bank of t^a 
irnited Btaies. And . then she is foil of 
lies and deceit, as bar hther is." 

"Resolve as you please," the brother 
calmly replied, "all that Is nuihing'to ma; 
tliou^h, brother, as re^ds lies and de- 
ceit, yoD should be silent Such words 
might become actionable, snd you should 
not mention them to a partner of the firm 
ofRnmble. I have been bis parinerfor 
the last thirty years, bat of lies and deceit 
1 know nothmg." 

The words, though a tremor miebt he 
remarked tn hie voice, were so calmiy ex* 
pretred, that he only seemsd des.rous of 
constraining the heated conple to remain 
equally calm, difficult as it was to the 
speaker. The watery Du'ch temper waa 
near its botlng point, and the slumbering, 
implacable rancorevidentlyrou^ed. 'Thia 
WHi phown in the vehement manner rn 
uliich tlie old man ruse, and in hjs Impa- 
tir^nt strides across tlie floor. His own 

fe seemed struck by this anusaal com- 

" Keep c.DoI, bosband !" she admOniFhed. 

" I will not — cannot keep cool i" be 
screamed vehemently. " First squandering 
money, lounging about iiotels, and then 1:0 
go sparking with one, no i»lter than she 
'-bouldbe. I tell you, thew^ Rambles — they 
were, spendtbrifis and false people from 
tlie earliest times, the evil eye of our fam- 
ily. What were our father's thanks, for 
having established the Fly'marli,jC loafer 1 
I'll tell you ; his daughter tormented out 
Horry to the utmost and now steps ofTby 
ah, new he's good enough for her." 

" Fy, man ! They are of your family." 

" But be shall and most give her np "' 
he screamad vehemently. 

"That you must settle with him," the 
brother replied. " He's your son and not 
mint; though I think of making bim. my 
iieir. But, as I paid, you must settle that 
u'iih bim. But reauEober one thing :yotu 

■= ii«k, 

. nd is 
oar only sun, and there's no joking in 

IHiese words again se«ned not to l>e 
L'ithinrt efipct. 'Tbeeonple became IcM 
iolmt and harsh. 

'Bat, what in the tiame .of.ca^Bmpn 
earn, can be want of ^ spJimVerleggarf, 
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irisp-Ukd thinfr ? . Sfae^ nothing but skin 
and bones." 

** You Ve not seen her for six years 
past," Natty replied, quietly; "she is now 
a bcMiutirui girl, one of the most beautifuL" 

**Yes, but thoughtless and prodiffal. 
She is said to have squandered more than 
fitly Uiousand doUars in six months/' th^. 
lady observed. 

^ Not as much as that," the broUier 
replied, quietly; ** only about thirty thoQ- 
saud, and that at the old man-s reouest. 
Frum her own impulse, she would not 
have spent as many hundreds, I take iff* 

** Brother ! you have a good opinion of 
her,*' remarked the lady, shaking her htfad,. 
in token of her dissatisfaction. 

••I have my reasons," the brother re*, 
plied, calmly. " You, sitting on ^ur moun* 
tain ridge, remote from the whirlwind and 
storm, howling over us New-Yorkers for 
the last two years, you can know nothing 
of the girt; but, i tell you, vinser men 
Woiild have aicted with greater folly than 
•he." 

*' But we *11 have nothing to do with her, 
and her storm and whirlwind !" sereamed 
the old man. 

♦* There you *re ri^ht," Nathr repBed ; 
** but Doucaldine, too, is right; for she has 
Also withdrawn from it, and that will 
speak much for a girl, holding her posi- 
tion at the head of the fashionable world, 
and being courted like a queen." 

** Yes ; I hear she 's a great coquette," 
the dame observed. 

The brother, unmindful of her observa- 
tion, continued : 

'*For the last six months, she has lived 
at Galdi's Grove, accompanied bv a Miss 
Drawton, one of the most nolid and respect* 
ed lady-teachers; she superintends her 
farms^ instructs the children of her black 
and white servants, and has even ar- 
rannred a little school." 

The lady shook her head again. 

^ I wonder that you 've heard nothing 
of all this, sister I But you are immured 
on your mountain ridge. What I 've told 
you, however," he added, with emphasis, 
•*i8 true to the letter. The son of my 
father would not have himself convicted 
of a single lie, for twenty Dougaldinee !" 

"That we know, dear brother!" the 
sister replied respectfully. " I must conr 
fees, too, that I have actually heard much 
good about the girl ; but I never trusted 
it, she has such strange caprices and whiUis, 
and is such an inveterate coquette !" 

"Once for all, I reject her," the old 
'Aian said firmly. " I *11 have nothing to 
^#ith~the Rambles. The old one ia.a& 



unprincipledi £^1m man^ and his daughter 
a coQuette '" 

•*Tijat mav. be," Natty replied calmly.; 
**only she has, to her knowledge, no^ 
coquetted with your Harry, since sh6 
hates and detests him." 
. It was now. the tafu of the old couple td 
be astonish^.. They regarded Natty, aa 
if doubting their own ears. Their aston* 
ishment would not permit them, Pit a 
while, to utter, a single word. 

«* What, she don^ want him?" the old 
man exclaimed. 

"Don't want our Harry?" cried tho 
lady. 

<' So it is," Natty replied tranquilly 

"She don't want him?" screamed 
CJanN in a loud^ voice. 

" She do n't want him ?" echoed his 
wife. 

:" As I havo saidf" the brother observed. 
"I tell vou," he continued, " that Harry is 
furiously in love with her, but not becaose 
she retums his love." 

These decided words produced a verr 
evident eSkcL The scale, ^f the scorned 
and scorning, which before rose as liffht 
an a feath0r, now -began to descend. The 
faces of both assuined the expression of 
iiijured.pride;. chiefly visible in the wife, 
yet she remained silent. 

"She refuses him, wife! Don't that 
beat eveijlhing ?" said the old man. 

The wife gave no answer. 

"Our Harry too bad for the doll !" he 
screamed. ** Ah ! even when a child, she 
was a malicious ape. Do you remember 
that evening " 

He paused, and regarded her as if ex* 
pecting that she would complete the story. 
His features had assumed something so 
harsh, obdurate, mischievous, nearly ma- 
licious, that the good-natured, phlegmatic 
old man oould be nardjy recognized. 

" Ah ! you gave it to her well that eve- 
ning; you'pTc^esied aJI this to her, and 
to that foolish woman her mother." 

"She is at rest, brother!" Natty re- 
marked gravely — ^* she 'sat rest. Leave 
the dead to their rest, man ! She had her 
faults ; hut was a righteous, a brave moth- 
er." 

" So she was," affirmed the lady. 

*'But self-willed^ and proud,'* the old 
man broke out : " always boasting of her 
aristocracy, and thinking that, because she 
belonged ,to the fashionables, all must 
kheel before her ; and I guess her daugh- 
ter is like her — also one of those fashion- 
ables-^-«. belle, who can find nothing to 
suit her. We shall have to order the doke 
of Nemonra.for l^ir." 
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" I dotibt if he '^ «nit herj*' Natty re- 
teplieU, ironically ^ S.he has pride and 
iense enough to torn her back on a king 
if she don't fancy him." 

•* A king ?'* muttered the old man ; " a 

king?" 

' Uiie king seemed to give a new direc- 
tion to his somewhat tedious train of 
thoujrht. 

" I'd like to know the appearance of a 
king," he muttered to himself, in a man- 
mer evincing an interest in the id^a. At 
the mention of the king, he seemed to 
have forgotten, for the present, even Dou- 
galdine, the object of his rage. 
. " IM like to see a kinff,'"he muttered ; 
*f but that Nemours is oiuy the son of an 
elected, and not a bom king. I would not 
give a fiddlestring for siich a kinff,*' he 
muttered out ** You kpow, Jonathan, I 
went expressly to New-Y6rk, to see the 
ex-king of €pain, bnt he looks like a Penn- 
sylvania farmer.^' 

The lady sat in deep thought for some 
time, and then turned to her br6ther. 
Something seetned on her tongue, but re- 
gained unuttered. 

>Itis one Digby;" of Digby Hall," the 
brother said, ai^ticipatihg her question. 

" One Digby, of Dishy Hall. I do nt 
know the family. Who is the young 
man?" - 

" Some renegade gentleman, or baronet, 
or younger son of old Bngland, I calcu- 
late," the old man screlEimed, ** who has 
come over in search of an heiress. I tell 
you, brother, that Dougaldine— " 

" A Virginian," said thR brother, care- 
less of the words of Claas ; " a soi^isantt 
Virginian ;«bul, in truth,' none other than 
our Harry " 

The couple stared at each other in 
boundless astonishment. 

" Brother !" the lady at length broke 
out, her feelings evidently much hurt, 
** pardon, brother ; but I think the present 
is no' a becoming tiihe for jokes, and we 
are not the people on whom you should 
pra^-'Tice them." 

** I am not joking, sister," replied the 
brother, gravely^ "I'm not inclined to 
joking, and you say truly, that this is not 
the time. As I told you before : the whole 
af^ r displeases me. Ill tell you all, and 
leave you to judge for yourself." 

And thus saying, he laid aside his cigar, 
the old man resumed his seat, and the 
roupje, not a little concerned, regarded 
Nattv, who commenced thus: 

" Five or six months have elapsed, as I 
mentioned before, since Dougaldine took 
Uie notion of withdrawing from the city, 



and the fashionable world, and of retkisui 
to Galdi's Grove." . 

** Formerly called Skinner's, from Nehe^ 
miah Skinner," old Claaa observed, *' who 
purchased it, in 1693, of Biom Matthias 
Kamble; and was— " 

•* I," continued Natty, without noticing 
the interruption, ^induced her father to 
give it to her, since he had planned another 
scheme, whereby he hoped to make a/ew 
thousand dollars more.'' 

*' So he profited by his own daughter 2" 

"Ten thousand!" replied Natty; <»ten 
thdi^sand — ^which I disliked much in the 
man. However, it h nevertheless a capi- 
tal bargain— «ince the villa alone cost over 
thirty Uiousand dollans ; and there belong 
to it over four hundred acres — joieadow^, 
ffaidens and fields, in four farqis — and two 
hundred acres of forest land. It 's worth 
seventy thousand, among friends. She 
gave thirty-five thousand." 

** And,** interrupted the old man, "it waus 
miserably sqoanqered in 1^93, for thirty 
pounds, to Nehemlah Skinner ! I tell you. 
though they are of our own flesh and 
blood,' these Rambles were always the 
most thoughtless—" 

"Let our brother continue, dear!" ad- 
monished the lad^. 

" Well, she reared," he continued. ".On 
the day of her departure, she imploredma 
to regain for her an admittance to you r 
house and treatment, on the former footing 
She laid her reasons openly before me. 
The girl is honorable and to be respected. 
She begins to see through her father, and 
wishes to withdraw from his influence- 
to be independent. She also sees, that, 
grown up as she is, in the fashionable 
world, void of knowledge in household 
matters, she must rather retrograde than 
advance as mistress of such a domain, and 
chie^ for that she desires your counsel 
and assistance. I promised to intercede in 
her behalf, but advised her to await a pro- 
per time. ■ She went, much eased in her 
neart, accompanied by her aunt They 
had scarcely been there two weeks, when 
her aunt, who was always sickly, conceiv* 
ed the resolution herself to break the ice> 
The brother of her deceased mother^ Un- 
cle Johnny, with his son Gamaliel, hap- 
pened to be at her villa on a visit With- 
out further preamble, they were obliged 
to accompany her on the steamer, down 
to Cozzens's Hotel, where she remained, 
while Uncle Johnny was dispatched to 
your seat." 

" Yes, he came," observed the lady, "and 
you know that our dishes did not please 
him. Mr. Rambletoik grew very i/fofftir 
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Mie. ThaUuDrofatllhatfaeBud.wu.&sl 
ioDMbla Doug&ldine, whom all woiahipped 
OD their kneoE, and how eha wsekly bu •- 
doTCD t&n, and bow happy (be young mao 
ought to fee), who ahould obtain ber hand ; 
uidthns he went on for an hour. We paid 
him but little beed, and Mr. Rambleton told 
him plainly, he considered ub too plain tot 
such a highly fashionable lady. He hinted 
at'Miss Oougaldioe's having alighted at 
CoxieiiB's Hotel, bnt we deeiaed nt ti> dia- 
reganl tbe hiaL Had abe approached tu . 
' in a confiding and childlike manner, abe 
wonld ba.ve oieen received with confidence 
and natKmal afiection ; but this apeciea of 
negotiatian was displeaaiog to ub. 

" It was delicacy," Jonathan obnerved i 
"though badly applied delicacy; but she 
did sot wiah to intrada." 

"Noj brother — not delicacy; but it was 
thenewfasbionofourgirlsaiidToniig^ieopie 
in general, who are desirous of exhibiting to 
na Ilie degree in which tbey have ontatrip- 
ped us in good manners — it was that ! Our 
Hany, too, aometimes talies aome anch no- : 
tion a toward bis father. It was one of the 



me to have been invented by apendtbriCts, 
cold villains, and heartlesa people; and 
which, if they continue, will make the 
ernat, already an inch thick on tbe bearia 
of onr young people, fnllj impenetrable to 
the fear of God, of magistrates, and p(u 

" There is much truth in your words, 
fiiatar," remarked Ibe brother ; " but you 
mast remember, that this IkGhion is already 
established, and that she has been reared 

"Iknowtt!" replied the lady ; "but I, 
too, waa educated fashionably ; only &ah> 
>OD,intbosedays, wassometbinJicfardifi6^■ 
ent We girla, and our young men, also 
studied good manners ; but we should have 
deemed it below our dignity to adopt the 
manners of corrnpted foreigners. Our 
RiaDDera and fashiona were ttese of Wash. 
. inglOD, Jay, and Adams ! Whose man- 
ners do the young ladiee of the present day 
adopt? Tbe French and English 1 But 

She motioned to her brother to continue : 
" However," he reaumed, " sbe felt her. 
■elf deeply raortilied and wounded by yput 
rejection. On tbeii homeward journey. 
Uncle Johnny bad the indiscretion lo relate 
to ber the broker-li^e overture of her &ther 
an mnting ber the villa, and this upaetber 
^Mneijr On aniTing at boine, an* tuul 



neither peaw not rart, and findjng tlian ■ 
letter from hex fatber, anaaaodnft a visit 
from hihnself W friend?, she lost lUl contrdl 
of herself. She had no restuntU seated in 
her carriage, with Uncle Johnny and hia 
Gamaliel, which carried Ihem to Uncle Zim 
Petlibone's, on the sborea of Lake Geoice." 

" Butianot tbalavery violsnt, capriciona 
deportment; very unbecoming in a yoiug 
lady ?' remarked the dame. 

"Capricious she is, beyondadoubt; but. 
aisCer, tbese caprices are pardonable foiblea, 
I assure you. Sbe knows how to sconi 
malice or falsehood ; but let us drop fliia for 
Ibe pieaent. She went to Petlibone^, on. 
Lake George. The Petiibones are good- 
natured people, with whom she was highly 
pleased. She made excutaiDns in the 
neigbboihood and on Ibe lake, and rained 
ber former hilarity. On one of theae ez- 
ciiruons, in company of both uncles and 
Gamaliel, she met with a young man 
angling in the lake, Tbe appearance of 
the young man must have been highly at- 
tractive, since he was invited into the boat, 
wLelber by ber or her uncle, I have never 
aacertainea; at any rale, he was polilelyin- 
vited to join the party on tbeir eicuraion. 
Vou may wall imagine, that he did not al- 
low tbe invitation to be repeated, but enter- 
ed, accompanied them, enjoyed an exquisite 
collation, spent tbe day on an island of tbe 
lake, and fell — we may leaiark en passarU — 
desperately in love with the girl. Evening, 
ana with it the hour for sepaialion, having 
approached, he conjured her to make him 
acquainted with her name and residence; 
for, you must know, the three called each 
other merely uncle and sissy, and observed 
the strictest ma^niio, whjc^ by tbe vray, 
may doubtless be ascribed in some d^ree to 
tbe aeitalion of the young man 'a brain." 

" But why all that >" inquired the old 
man. " I always give my name." 

" I believe you, and indeed itcsn have no 
dangeroua reaults," Nat^ remarked, in a 
dry tone. " ButDougaldine thought it bet- 
ter not to give ber name. And I think abe 
was righL Ifayoungmanisiiivitedinlhe 
manner I have relaled. by a yonng lady or 
her companions, it is at any rate highly 
flattering to his pride, and it requires some 
(act on the part of the lady to retain, in a 
proper dmee, the respect of the newly 
introduced. Do you understand me f ' Such 
an invitation is a flattering one, and betrays 
eomediing of a desire for adventures and 
love-scrapes. And, as I just smd, it re- 
quires much tact to keep a young scamp in 
his proper.bounds, and not lo encourage tiiin 
in condnsions which he is sometimes ready 
to pcKcin in a kind boapitali^." 
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Wy. «* DbagaJdihe wafi perfectly ri^ht." 

«* T^us the young man departed, withotrt 
knowing any more bi her than the color of 
her eyes', hair, etc.,'* the brother continued. 
^'But it caused him considerable trouble and 
commotion." 

«« Was riot that in June .^ the lady inter- 
mpted. 

^atty nodded. 
- ** And was that our Harry ?*' the old man 
a^ked, with amazement. 

Natty npdded again. 

** And did not they recognize each other ? 
My I Do n 't that surpass old Tommy 
Spriggs, who took a bear to be his bro- 
ther's cow.'" 

" I find that again very natural," Natty 
remarked tranquilly. ** I hardly recognized 
her myself, when she returned some eleven 
months since to the house of her father, 
and only two years had elapsed since I had 
seen her. Girls generally change matly 
while in their teens, and the change m Dou- 
^dine was peculiarly striking. Up ta her 
mirteenth, and even her fourteenth year, 
she was a rattling, meagre thing, as if com- 
posed of sinews and bones ; in her fifteenth 
year only, she began to prick up, and now 
she is a vhohi beautiful girl." 

** Is she really so b^iitiful .'" asked the 
lady. 

, " She is considered, as I remarked, one 
of the handsomest girls ; and what is more, 
she seems little conscious of her beauty, and 
knows how to dress, I tell you ! I believe, 
were she to take the jacket of your Dinah, 
it would produce a new charm upon her 
person. 

The somewl^at austere features of the 
lady began to clear up. She evidently felt 
more kindly toward the rejected Dougaldine. 

The brother continued : 

" But Harry was at that time as if beside 
himself, and roved madly over the world. 
I heard of some of his capers, for I always 
had an eye on him ; and from good motives 
directed Erwin to bring hhn to Saratoga, 
where I thought of repairing early in Au- 
gust; 1 was hindeted, however, in doing 
SO, by the great failure of 0. & D. I was 
prevented from going ; but not so with old 
Ramble, Dougaldine and the aunt 

" Hairy and Erwin met in Troy, aiid ar- 
rived at Saratoga just fifteen minutes before 
tea. Erwin finds time to make his toilet, 
but Harry neglects it ; the tea-bell rings, and, 
sunburnt and fried as he was, be lowers his 
hea/1 ip the wash-bowl , hastily dries his hair, 
SJDd then proceeded to the, tea- table." 

•* That was very wrong," remarked the 
lady, shaking; her head. •« We owe a rei- 



spectaiBle ftppesnuioe^-nM only io^ ovnabivi ' 
but also- to tnefse whom we meet >at tbbliii*^= 
<* It was thoughtless, crazy. You itey 
iifi^ne his appearance, when 1 tell yea 
they had ridden all the afternoon in an open 
carriage, through the denert, with a hett of 
somewhere about one bundled degrees. He 
n]fay, however, he ebm^ what excused bfy the 
circumstance that it is next to impossible to 
ofctsin, during ihe month of August^ an ex- 
tra me^ at a Saratoga hotel; aiut the ajipe- 
tite of a young man after fastine loreigbt 
hours, is a craving one. Well, Erwia ap - 
pears at' the table, and, perfidious through- 
out, directs Ddugaldine's attention toward 
her old Aunt Patty. She Kcognizes HaxTy^ 
as he now, in the attire of a gieen*mountain 
boy coming from « frolic, eats and dripks 
like a thresher. She was awam of his ex- 
pected arrival ; but a sort of War had«dwaye- 
existed between them, and the mortifying 
manner in which she was rejected by you, 
was far from contributing to a reconcilia- 
tion. Now she beholds me horrible scaie- 
crow, and can you imagine her idea of him .' 
None other than that he was a raw, uncouth 
lad, desirous of showing her that he did not 
care an iota for her. She has suficient 
spirit and pride duly to punish such con 
duct ; she casts at him a look of sovereign 
contempt, and deigns him no further notice 
The best thin^;, however, is," Natty inter- 
rupted himself, '< that she recognized .him 
as Harry, but not as the angler with whom 
she spent a whole day on Lake George 
But this is readily explained by the diifereht 
appearance of Harry on Lake Creorge, and 
Harry at the table. Harry, however, as I 
I mentioned, re&ognized her instantly. Con- 
i eluding, froni her looks, that a similar re- 
rofrnition had taken place on her part, he 
\vh.- -ciyed by terror and despair sufficient 
to drive him from the saloon, and was on 
the point of performing the queerest tricks. 
At that stage he was joined by Erwin^ the 
tempter. An explanation ensued ; , H^uiy 
found his angel of Lake George to bis Dou- 
galdine, who was the object of Erwin's at- 
tentions. 

"You know that Erwin. He is the 
most perfidious and cunning doff, that 
threads. tlie pavements of New-York; a 
dangerous chap, whom none should trust 
beyond their eyesight, and who would be 
no more afl^cted by his father's entering 
the debtor's jail, than by throwing aside 
an oyster-shell. But the chap seems bom 
for a broker ; he has great tact, and is desr 
titute of all principle, and is a eapital tool. 
Well, what think you, he did ? He per^ 
suaded our Harry, who is, when left . to 
btms^f, jHretty firm. in his prinbiplefi^Jbiit a 
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80] f to be introduced as I>igby« of Digby 
Hdl. By dint of ^his creams, eMencept 
and . a toilet, in which this devU is ^ refU 
adept, be transfoim Harry so perfeciiy» 
that he is past all recognitioa. A ball is 
announced for the next night ; paeudo O'lg^ 
by,:of Digby Hall, is introduced to^Galdi^ 
with a brazenness which she, in the inno- 
cence of her heart, eoasiderfd manly frank- 
ness. Brwin, at the same time, informed 
her of Harry's being confined to his room 
by headache, and dizziness, and of his 
pqjeoted departure on the ibUowing day ; 
m short, the impudent chaps play a periect 
game with the poor girl.** 

A violent emotion evidently agitated the 
lady, during the narrative^ and it now be- 
gan to break forth. 

^ But that is horrible ! only imagine it, 
husband V 

The narrative appeared . to aflfect him 
more elowly, but his brow also began to 
lie darkened 

'^ They are in^Btmons villains I" she le* 
Bumed. 

•* So they are," Natty affirmed, quietly, 
** thus to trifle with the poor girl ; and not 
only during that evening, but the whole of 
tbs ensuin? week !" , . 

"And Harry, could he condescend to 
such vileness V* *he lady cried, trembling 
with rage. 

^ He that lies once, you know, can al- 
ways lie. And then he was piqued a little 
with Doui^aldine's dislike. She would 
hardly hear the mention of his name ; so 
you see, the afiair may be accounted for 
in a natural way. In tluit week, her father 
comes to take her home. Erwin had met 
'him on his way from Troy, and yon may 
imagine that it was far from difficult to 
gain the old chap, for the .capital joke was 
quite alter his taste. He even encouraged 
Harry to persevere in his part of Digby, to 
court his daughter and gain her consent ; 
the rest would then foIk)w as a matter of 
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''Infamous old scoundrel!" the wife 
cried with disgust, ^to trifle wiih his own 
daiighter !" . . * 

»*He," Natty continued, " did not deein 
it a matter of importance — considered, it as 
a joke, that could only he productive of 
gain, for Qaldi and Harry.' AfrerwaT^, 
when he related' to me the who^e, h^ be- 
gan to f^ar a little, since he dreaded, his 
da^jghter ; but, as I meQtioii^ b^prsf at 
tbie first he consfddied theifOlioIa as a'ciiui- 
iti^ljoke.'* 

•«And wl^next?^ 

•• l^ext, be invited mny, that is, Pigby, 
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to4had^'fi4hBM«;aMl liintln^&rnMny in- 
trodnced, makM oueof th^ 4Mir«istton, md 
courts tKmgab&ia in, a vQgular way.** 

<*Ai|dshe?»aaiMdai!9kdy. 
. -*' Dreams not a sylUbW of the fraad 
piWBticed on her ; revels^ plays, e^jpys her- 
self with him ; further he coold not pro- 
ceed, for I doubt whethes she allows nim 
a kiss. The love-scrape begins to we^ 
the old man ; he Cfuisjaers it his duty, he 
says, to give Jfa impulse to the train, and 
smuffgles vanous articles into the papers, 
which tendlo spread the idea among the 
fashionable worvl, of an existing Uaison be- 
tween Harry and his Doogaki'ne. Tlie ma- 
notuvre seems to have succeeded at last ; 
yesterday Dougaldine-.gave her consent to 
our quoH Qigbv,' for the purpose of de- 
privmg odions^Harry jof all hppe." 

Old Claas had hitiierto checked his irri- 
tation,, in a manly manner; but now he 
broke out in full an'ger: 

*' Donner and blitsen !" he exclaimed- 
" That 's fcaod ! Sulphur and saltpetre ! 
Deceit, for wikieh Harry shall taste the 
cowhide." 

He darted from his seat toward th« 
door, but the- lady S61k>wed« 

" Husband r 

" What, wife ?'* 

« Stay, husband !*• 

"Donner and blitaen, wife ! stay?*^ ht 
screamed* 

^ Stay,'' she spoke. "Such matters are 
not adjusted by the cowhide. Oh ! Har 
ry, Harry !" .she cried, painfully moved. 
"Oh ! Harry I roust I hear that of you T 
She trembled, and tears filled her eyes. 
''It is terrible, uninauly! poor girl, poor 
Dougakline !** 

'^ He shall suflTer for it, brother ! suffer, 
I say, and if *' 

The brother, on his part, had remained 
quietly sea'ed. 

"Doubtless," Jonathan continued, "a 
sharheful trick has been performed on the 
ffirl; Imt you know the tncks of the'yoimg 
folks, and of her father, are not our con- 
cerns. If her father has trifled with her, 
he *s done so On his own account ; if Erwin 
has trifled with olid Ramble and Harry, 
that's on his conscience ; but the circnm* 
sta^nce, that both the latter have indorsed 
our 'Harry as a counterfeit paper, as it 
were, should not hinder a respectable third 
indivldaal; ftath valuing "their indorse- 
ment, and fconi protecting his own interest. 
We inttst Intercede on om'/pBA, sister! 
We ishonld deserve to be Hdtcnted by dl 
the woild,- for loeitt^ th& cii.|HtaI barj^tiii' 
because an old and a young logoe sailed 
unddr falee colore." 
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•< T orienlafe it wm ottt Harfy who sailed 
tindtr false eo1om,*< Claas renuuiced. 

*<If he did^ Claas,'* replied Jonathan, 
'* would it he d^ first case of the kind ? Is 
a house less respectable, for shipping its 
Mods under the colors of an enemy ? "No; 
uie very reverse. What raised our firm ? 
The capital trick; f>fayed on the French in 
M4> when the Sarah Dapple was taken." 

" A capital trick, indeed,** the old man 

affirmed. ** You made two hundred pounds." 

** PlEud by those same Frenchmen," ob- 

perved Jonathan. " I tell you " 

<* But I tell you, Jonathan !" the old man 
screamed — " 1 tell yoii, I don't care wheth- 
er Erwin, or the old rogue, sailed under 
false colors, or issued counterfeit paper. 
Harry shall issue no such tiaper ; he snail 
not come before my sight, oy St. Nicolas ! 
Not before my eyes, I say !*• 

•« He come before your eyes, Claas !" 
Jonathan replied, tranquilly. "Not he. 
But I tell you, he shall not come be- 
fore my eyes, if he allows the capital bar- 
gain to escape him. I Ml sooner invest my 
money in a new Bedlam, where he shall 
have the first seat, than give him a penny, 
if he allows the bar8:ain to escape." 

'•Brother! brother!" the sister chlded, 
'* how can you speak in favor of such sin- 
/ul deceit ?" 

** I don't speak in its favor !*' the brother 
replied, very coolly. " I do n't speai^ in 
ittT favor I don't consider the action as 
loyri and manJy ,' ^"t, understand me, they 
shall not hinder me .^"J™ ">S»ng^l»« bargain. 
It would be against aiJ respectability. We 
liye in a free cotmtry," hv* continued, "and 
I '11 constrain neither Doaa."^'^;?® "^"^ ^?[- 
ry; 111 constrain tbert in nou.^»"S. meddle 
with nothing; they Jiay do as <^7.?u^' 
and as they please. Til rem^B n. ^^j^^ 
He iayour son, not mine. I Care fo«' »^ j 
ing at all, for nothing but the baii^ir. 
considier none of old Ramble's actions re^ 
spectable, but should think it averse to all 
respectability to renounce the bargain. Gal- 
di^s Qmve is worth seventy thousand dollars, 
and her father endows her with one hun- 
diied thousand dollars. That's a bargain 
notpresented every day !" . 

Tneae arguments seemed to afiect the old 
folks. Approaching the lady, old Claas 
nvittered: 

** Wife ! did yoa hear ? A capital har- 
gaiuithat!" 

" But T tell you, hushaad» if ahe brought 
the treasuries of the three United Kngdoms, 
Khjb'shouldneyer'be smuggled Inb our house 
by such deceit r ...:.....■'_ 

" But she shall not be smuiagg^ into 
your house T' Jonathan observeoT " They 



shall lire ^th me; the yonng^ fdiks ahaU 
have one-half of my house and superintend 
my bacheloT's-hall. Harry is now a part« 
iier in our firm. Old Ramble gives oM 
hundred thousand dollars to his Galdi, and 
I as much to Hairy.** 

■ Claas nodded with satisfaction ; his ex- 
pression was very happy, but the lady re^ 
mained cold. 

"All preparations are made," Jonathan 
continued, " the dowry is ready ; the wed- 
ding may be celebrated in a week, as soon 
as Dou^dine " 

He paused and regarded the lady with an 
inquiring eye. 

" Has learned the truth. You shall lay it 
before her openly, without ornament or re- 
serve. And I am persuaded that, with her 
high regard for you, a single word from your 
mouth will suffice to effect pardon for Harry.*' 

A transient smile of pleasure now flitted 
across the countenance of the lady. Jon- 
athan continued : 

•* Would you make an elephantof a gnat, 
and for a scruple's sake ipoil Harry's bar- 
gain — ^the most capital- bargain in the 
State ? Erwin would be tickled not a lit- 
tle, and all of us would deserve to be sent 
to Bedlam. I tell you, she's a beautiful 
girl, a talented girl, an excellent girl, and, 
above all, a girl of the best of principles, 
and worth full one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars ; and if her father does 
not make a blockhead of himself before 
his death, she may expect twice as much 
more. 

^ Is she, then, really so beautiful ?" asked 
the lady eagerly. 

•* A most charmin)? little \fvitch, that can 
vex and please you forty times in an hour. 
So natural in all her actions, and yet fash- 
ionable—malign, yet heartily good — so 
plain, and yet of a vigforous mind !'* 

He paused, for his words seemed to have 
*nade an impression on the lady, who stood 
irt . ''^P thought She opened her lips to 



but paused again. 

Brc 

last 

ture,andconscieii^^' "ilf m^^'^^TT * 
will not be in the wa> *^^^/« ^^»°? ^^' 
galdine, but. I cannot, ^.'»" »<>^ fir«w my 
sanction to such deceit." 

The brother pow dropped hi*® *y®» ^ 
if in despair. » t v- 

" But promise, «t leiast, to l^t thtn^'u*** 
their course— to receive DougaI41p<% kino* 

ly." ■ • ,... . 

"Certainly," the liw}y projnisedi ' f n '% 
friendly, motherly way. '^i^e n^r do* 
ceived crlrl !" ..->.::?.,• 
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'■■ <«Ai Mgaidi tiie foaf-ddoeiiyedL gki I 
ioubt whether ehe will require jroiir cooh 
poBskm. I tell von, she has 8o moob Bpank, 
^mtjf ehe finds out the trick practiced od 
her, in anything of a bad humor, sh e -* * 

•* Well, whatl" asked the dame. 

** Will discharge Harry at once.'-' 

'''Then she is what I would call a re* 
spectable giri; a girl of principlee," the 
lady replied, positively. ** It would be inv- 
poBsible for me to respect her, could ^e 
readily become reconciled to that malicious 
game. But she must act, not merely from 
momentary impulse, but from an inward 
conviction." 

"Yes; but, wife, that would do our 
Harry and us no good," the man replied, 
thoughtfully. *' But where is Natty ?" 

Natty had lost his patience at last On 
rising, he had made a formal bow to the 
lady, nodded ill-humoredly to Claas, and 
left the room. 

" By Jove I" he muttered, " I might talk 
forty-eight-hours, and accomplish no more 
than the water falling from the roof. From 
principle, she would let bargain and Harry 

f) to the devil 1 A queer woman that ! 
prefer cutting stone at the Palisades, to 
the task of persuading this stubborn wo- 
man.' I turned like a grindstone, but she 's 

as hard as But a respectable woman ! 

good, solid, old English blood— of old £ng^ 
nsh descent — of an excellent house. Re- 
spectable people, these English-bred indi- 
viduals ! sticking to their principles, firm 
as a rock, true as steel ! Our women are 
better than we, better than they should be ; 
and we, no better than we should be !" 

Thus muttering, he had re&ched the door 
of his room. 

** Uncle ! uncle !" sounded from the 
apartment-; "have you — has mother, fa- 
ther " 

The uncle looked at his love-sick neph- 
ew as he approached, and shook his head 
with an angry expression. 

" Uncle !" repeated the nephew, his 
hand on his breastr—" uncle ! what says 
mother V 

** What says she ? what says she ? That 
— that you 're a rascal ! that 's what sMe 
says." 

"Uncle !" cried Harry, rising. 

" Bah, boy ! put up those capers ; e2x>ugh 
of capers, I tell you, quite enough. •! tell 
you, nad you been below, you *d have heard 
a leeture that would have made you blasb 
down to your corns. I tall you, our ik>- 
men are better than— they should be % and 
you — ^no belter than you should be." 

The young man stood iprindinff his teeth. 
' "^But well hope thatUougsSdine is no 
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better tbaa^wilL ttill, cofoe. to,'* mut^ 
tared Jonathan. *' She' must, must It 
would be scandalous, if the bargain shonld 
escape us ! It dare not— dare not, I say. 
She must come to^ she must! But we 
must be devilish cunning ; we must beset 
her, as the huntsman ooes his game, so 
that she cannot escape." 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE EXPLOSION. 

And they were cunning, and beset her 
as the huntsman besets his game ; with 
numerous uncles, and aunts, and nieces, 
and cousins, all of. our high nobility, and 
all in wedding humor. Never since the 
days of Claas HI., whose bride was car- 
ried off by the Indians, was Acres House 
in a greater commotion, than on this tenth 
of November. Claas, usually so easy, the 
model of a peaceful, quiet Dutch descend- 
ant, actually looked disquieted ; tramped 
with his longest strides, and both bands in 
his coat-pockets, now out before the ave- 
nue, then back to the house, incessantly 
E rattling, now with Pharoah, then with 
)inah, then with other of his servants ; 
his impatience to see the little witch, who 
had turned the brain of his Harry, and 
whom he, in spite of all remonstrances to 
the contrary, still painted to himself as 
rickety and sharp as a' wasp, had more 
than half upset nis head. More stately 
was the demeanor of the lady, worthy 
Mrs. Rambleton ; but she also evinced, 
at certain moments, strong symptoms of a 
hard, inward struggle, in spite of her ex- 
ertions to remain cool and composed ; her 
usually pleasant, noble features, which 
were shaded by a little harshness, now 
bore a vinegar aspect. And Pa Ramble, 
clucking incessantly, was almost in tears, 
though he did endeavor, at sundry times, 
to utter some of his broadest jokes, and 
amon^ the rest, at the brealcfast table, gave 
an enigma to the guests, viz : ^ to name 
the greatest American impossibility ;" and 
all Ming at ^ lo^s to name it, he pronoun- 
ced as such, die impossibility of a steara- 
boat-breakfiist, without sausages. The 
loud neighing which accompanied his 
words, unfortunately stuck in nis throat, 
tn an ominous manner; and when, he en* 
tared the broad avenue, at the junction pf 
all diverging roads to the mansion, and 
waddled back to the door, his counteji^iiee 
invariably, assumed a grave expreasibn ; 
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Us oycfter-eyee beesme fisted --fn a steady 
ffaxe ; his bulk]f cheeks and threefold chin, 
uang down like clock- weights ; the coom 
tenvice 6f the chancellor of the state 
waa nothing, compared with his and that 
of good Claas, who had, in his hnptitience, 
fergbtten to-day even his inherited grudge 
toward the false Rambles. 

At last, as patience was abont to desert 
every one, a cannon-ahot resounded from 
the left of the ridge, succeeded by a sec- 
ond from the right. The mansion had in 
its possession four six-pounders, which had 
descended to it from the time of the Rev- 
olution, where they were left by a brig 
which was lost in the Hudson, with man 
and mouse ; and to-dky the ^ns were 
fired, under command of brother Natty. 
' After a proper pause, a splendid span of 
hprses drew the majestic carriage of state, 
over the right side of the ridge, then in a 
brisk trot toward Stony Camp, and into 
the wide alley leading to the manor. All 
eyes sparkled with intense attention ; not 
another word was audible^ than, ** It is 
6be !" 

It was Dougaldine, indeed; Elizabeth 
at her side, and opposite to her, Digby, 
alias Harry ; but who had to-day neither 
jconfidence nor assurance, but a heavy 
heart-beating. He trembled incessantly, 
and clasped his hands on his breast with a 
languishing, imploring look. He was a 
pitiful spectacle, as he stood, in humility 
and sorrow, the latter of which would have 
doubtless affected Dougaldine, had not her 
humor of to-day been fire and water proof, 
resisting all infection. She was lovely, 
more lovely than ever. The expectation 
of seeing her dear, sharp aunt, who had 
urged her visit — and seeing her, too, with 
the man of her choice — aided to fill her 
strange little head with pleasure and hi- 
larity. It hsDd long been a standard widi 
with her, to make friends with the obdu. 
rate, sharp, and yet brave aunt, and her 
i^ain uncle, simple-hearted as he was^ It 
had become the favorite topic of her 
thoughts, and she had grown childish wHh 
. its reality. As she left the steamboat at 
Newburg, and approached the regions fa- 
miliar to her from her youth, joy radiated 
/rem her face. And as she rode toward 
the ridge, and slumbering memory awoke 
within her, investing a thousand objects 
with their old charms, she revelled in the 
jsvi^eets of the past All seemed to be un- 
,c^anged by the lapse of the last six years ; 
t^e rocky fragments retained the same 
position in the fields, which they occupied 
^ix years f^o ; the stone walls, even the 
haystacks in their comers, the horses, the 
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floeki, %XL mtmbtlk^ iurii. .And/tlnit 
th^ were ; fer Claaa V. was, in this, ha 
in so many other respects, a true man xKf 
principie; le^imate sovereigns miglrt 
have taken him for a model. With and 
around him, everything must remain as it 
was, now saul for ev»r. What had been 
established at Acres House in the good 
old times, etiU remamed ; not a shrub- nor 
a tree might be cut down ; not a hen be 
disposed of; he wonld sooner have cut off 
his nose, than sacrificed a single one of hie 
heifers or horses. Dougaldine began to 
tremble with genuine deliaht, as she, oh 
pursuing the mountain road, came in yiew 
of the mossy roofl Though the trees be- 
tween whion it appeared, were almost des* 
tltute of verdure, and only single,' half- 
withered leaves fluttered round the tops, 
still the day was magnificent, refreshing, 
and mild. A last ray upon the shining 
crimson of the maple and dogwood-tree, 
sparkled on the ridges to the rif ht. The 
landscape lay before her in fading loveli* 
ness, a glorious vestige of serene and 
beautiftd days. 

But she was agitated by a sudden terror. 
The thunders of the six-pounders, succeed- 
ing each other, and reechoed for minutes 
by the mountains, appeared strangely tp 
move her. SJie regarded the man of Jier 
choice with amazement* Wherefore these 
peals ? Were they in tokea of her visit ? 
Impossible. She looked in the direction 
from whence they sounded; they came 
Irom the two ridges between which the 
manor was located, and both within thp 
domain of Acres House. She darted an 
inquirmg look at Harry, and his increasing 
uneasiness became at fast evident to hei*. 
She again looked toward the manor. Un- 
der the trees which surrounded it, stood a 
ffroup, among which there appeared some 
ramiliar &ces, evidently expecting her. 
She looked more intently. 

'* Pa !" she cried, her £i.ce covered with 
a ghastly paleness ; ** pa !" 

She now cast an uneasy, distrustful 
look on jpseudo Digby, who grew more and 
moire disconcerted. Pa 1^ driven aJl 
color from her ooimt^ance. He did .not 
appear to advantage at this juncture ; be 
was a real anomaly. In the roidst ctf juice- 
less^ leafless nature, fading toward its 
ffrave ; the broad, heav}r, sensual mass x>f 
flesh, weighing some sixteen or eighteen 
stone, acoorded as well with this jgwid, 
melancholy landscape, as it wpul<r:w£th 
one of your night scenes, repras^oting 
Diana and her nymphs, or the laxidscapes 
of Claude Lorraine. And heir a^fnss were 
so delicate, as to be hurt 1:^ Uie slightest 



-cnMBUMiM.' 9iit'T«l,'Mnie ><itlnt Idea 
Memed to have iirted'into hitst Httle hM4 ; 
alt id«i which #rid0iitiy:reiKltnd'her un* 
MtoVi if not diBtruBtfol. Tlie eoantoiiaiioe 
of Elinbeth, too, began to attMime t giaTO 
and solenin air. 

Bat uneasineM and suspicioii, gravity 
and Bolemniiy, Tanithed. Doufftddiae 
entered the avenue ; and ancles anaaaDts, 
and nieoes and cousins, together with pa, 
hastened onward, all jo? follj and pleasant- 
ly saluting her: and especially Uncle 
Claas, who^ mistaking at firet e;ood Bliza* 
both for Galdi, but soon apprised of his 
error, stood stranselv amazed, and fortsed 
open his eyea, on oeholding, instead of the 
rickety, waspish little witch, the elegant, 
aephyr-like form, the lovely countenance, 
with its gazelle eyes cast upon him, with 
soch innocent roguery ! He screamed 
fall % dozen times: ^ My! my !" stretched 
oat his long^, sinewy arms, then drew them 
back, as if afraid of being^ bitten by pretty 
little Qaldi. " Are you I)oa-^>ou— Doa 
— ^aldine ?" he suunmered. She coald 
do no otherwise than to fall, half laughing, 
half cr]Fingt round the neck of the simple, 
true-hearted uncle ; to allow herself to be 
raised from this carriage, and to ber stared 
at by him, before, behind, and sideways, 
amid his incessant exciamaitions of: " My ! 
my ! Wife ! wife ! only look how beau- 
tiful she is ! That odious boy, that Hany, 
he's not deserving of herl By St. Nico- 
las, he is not t And you are not deserv- 
ing of her, by St. Nicolas! you odious 
boy \^ he apostrophized the so-called boy, 
as he alighted from the vehicle. 

*^ Not deserving ? not deserving ?" Don- 
ffstkiine repeated^ with astonishment. ** Not 
deserving ?*' she muttered again, looking 
round her. with amazement. 

Digby mast be the object of the old man's 
apostrophe, no Harry being present And 
as she now regarded the old, and then the 
youngman, and compared the youthful fea- 
tures of the latter with the wrinkled face of 
the former, and with that of her grave, and 
solemri attnt, standing near him, the scales 
snddeidy seemed to fall from her eyes. 
An if awakening from a dream, with a 
heavy breath, she cast a piercing look at 
uticle and aunt, as if still doubtful ; but 
the troth 'was plain before her; she had^ 
fioubtleBB/ taken Harry for Digby, and it 
wa^ ^Artj who had fooled her. ' And then 
a )oc4c of haugllty contempt, onrhnif her 
hiuMkMmlB li^, attd unger at tiie nn^KWrthy 
gomtf p>ffyied with hmr, biegan to epiead 
ovetr her SeaatfiMftMures. 

A long panse eiisned; danii|f' which all 
Hftoirded tne girl with imaaement. 



pofice to her gwre, tfareateniflf p^ andiS- 
•clea, and 00M4&S ;.the fin of angier ooter 
lovely features, and ber trembliiifff cnila^g 
lip ; the whole preeeoted a pecauarly si^ 
n^cant appearance, in spite of the comic 
effect of the droll countenaacea in the 
back-ground. The maidenly anger had 
evidently discomfited the eood ancles and 
aunts, and excited astonishment as to its 
cause. 

As she stood erect, in all her dignity, 
becoming oonscious, as it were, S[ Iwr 
liberty, of the inalienable rights deeplv 
grafted in every American bosom, and with 
trembling lips, but quietly inquiring looks, 
regarded her uncle andi aunt, the scene 
was highly interesting. 

Fa was the first to regain the use of his 
tongue; but be actually trembled as he 
beean to stemmef , with oppressed voice, 
and that insinuating manner, commonly 
known a^ coaxing : 

'* But, fHldi; &Uli ! what ia the matter, 
Galdi ?" 

'< Pa !" said Galdi. 

Her voice had a slight tremor, but her 
deportment was calm, and cold, and her 
fJBice white as marble 

" Graldi I" screamed pa, ** you *11 under 
etftnd a joke, I hope, Galdi ? T was only 
a joke! I knew all about it, Galdi. Do 
you think,*' he continued, in the most ten 
d^r tone, «do you think, Galdi, Td have 
aUowed him, without knowine my man? 
I hope you '11 never think that of me, 
Galdi!" 

*' Dougakhne .*^ implored the psetido Dig 
by, his hands crossed on his breast 

** Dougaldine !** begged Uncle Natty. 

"Dougaldine! Girl of my heart!" said 
Unde Claas. 

"Dougaldine!" spoke the aunt; **coine 
in 1 Let me speak to her ; she is insulted, 
she feels hurt, justly hurt." 

" Aunt ?' replied Pougaldine. 

« Come, Don^dine," the aunt replied, 
more coldly ; ** come. Miss Ramble !' 

The nrl seemed to waver for a moment 
regardjed Elizabeth with an inquiring elanoe, 
but took, set last, though unwJUin^y, the 
aim of her aunt 

Thi solemn company now moved toward 
the manor, and entered the splendid draw- 
imr-TOom : ihe aant led her niece to the sofa, 
'oTOied her the place of honor* and sealed 
hereelfat her left: to ^ right and left, pa, 
undee, aonts, coQsina, ana nieces, miti 
themselves ; and the whole amnrrifid' the 
aspect of' a'public cbort, in which lbs poor 
cnfiiiiial was worthily lepteieoted liy'acli« 
ttary Hatty. 
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<^ •* Mils JMiUrH' the an&l hegui, after a 
- Iwary Mnia&**^Mi88 Bamble! you feel 

- ybiUMtToftiiided*- jintiy offended, with, the 

- gime played on you !*' 

MisB Ramble remained silent. 

'< A game,** continued the aunt, ** filling 
both Mr. lUmhleton and myaelf with the 
h^eat indignation." 

I)ougaldine regarded her aunt with an 
inqniring and doubtful look. 

« Yes, Dougaldine," affirmed Claas, sol- 

. emnly ; ** 1 tell you, had I had the boy, 

.ulien Brother Natty informed me of the 

shameful fraud practiced on you — fire and 

brimstone ! I 'd have ** 

*< But we only heard . of it some two 
weeks' since, when it waa too late to repair 
matters." 

"Thank you, aunt! hearty thanks!'* 
replied Dougaldine, with emotion. " Thank 
you, for not depiiving me of the consola- 
tion of allowing me to esteem you, as I 
always have." 

. - "We. think that we have always acted 
in such a manner as not to forfeit the re- 
spect of the world !" the lady somewhat 
proudly replied. " In your aficur, too, miss, 
WjB will exert ourselves, not to leave out of 
sight this r^ard due to the world." 

She pausoi for a moment. 

" Yes, it is Harry," she then continued ; 
«« it is Harry, who played with you this 
game !" 

' . " Played this game !" muttered DougaI<« 
difie. 

" A mischievous, unmanly game ; a 
game, forgetful of all respect due to a young 
lady ; a game, making of a lady a doU, a 
toy I" . 

Dougaldine^s bosom began to heave. 

"But I knew not a word," her aunt con- 
tinued, " until Uncle Jonathan confessed the 
'whole, some two weeks since." 

" Uncle Jonathan !" Dougaldine muttered, 
in a reproachful tone. 

" Galdi !" Jonathan exclaimed ; " Galdi ! 

. 1 knew about it ! but it was none of my 

business, Galdi! You know I meddle as 

little with your business, as with other 

.•people's!" 

" But, Galdi !" screamed pa, who now 
had somewhat recovered ; " Graldi ! where- 
fore all tiiese passes ? You '11 not have us 
tried, I hope?'* 

"■ Galdi made no reply, but she aeifit a .stoad- 
' fust look at her: pa ; it seemed- designe4;lo 
rmnik the bolisndaiy to whicb she was iti- 
.^slined to acknowledge his parental -au- 
-.tiionty. -»• . .• ■ ^'. 
.:•"*« Galdi I* scjceamed the now tejrrified pa, 
- ••Gaidi! you *11 understand a joke; you'll 
not think hard of Harry on aQjOO^ of i^i^ ' 



: *< No, pa !'^-Galdi replied fiiiBly;«^ift««w 
point I understand nojoke 1" . . 

'« Ah, b«4i P' laughed pa, bat bis koffbter 
stuok in his throat ; ** bah, GakUl-ifa a lokt, 
1 tell you, a joke, such as old England can 
exhibit thousands of ; the nobler» the more 
fashionable, the greater the fun. Nothing 
bad in it I knew all from the outset Erwin 
is the author of it Harry is innpoent-^ 
£rwin has been the rogue. But jfil far 
vour own sake, Galdi ! Do you ihmk 1 '4. 
have admitted any light passenger in your 
domain ? Do be reasonable, Galdi !" 

"It's Harry, Galdi!" exclaimed Unde 
Natty, *< that same Harry, the playmate of 
your childhood, your little husband, you 
know. You always quarrelled and teased 
each other, and you know, lovers love to 
quarrel," 

"It's Harry, dear Galdi!" Claas ex- 
claimed. " Though he deserves somethii^ 
difierent for the trick played on you; -still 

** Yes, indeed, he deserves something dif- 
ferent for the trick, played on you. Miss 
Bamble," her aunt repeated. . <* Dougal- 
dine," she continued, in a graver tone, 
"** you have been deceived with a ^ood and 
honorable intent ; though still decaved, and 
that too in a clandestine, unmanlv mannei 
— 4md deceived in a point in which no wo- 
man, no girl, regarding herself, may tolerate 
deoeit" 

*♦ Sister !" Natty exclaimed. 

** Aunt !" cried old Bamble. 

"Peace, my friends!" the lady spok^. 
" Peace, if you please. As the mother of 
the young man, I may, I must speak. Such 
j<^s, as cousin Ramble remarked, may be 
practiced in old, rotten England ; but they 
shall not be allowed in my house, so lon^ 
as I live. Only fourteen da^^s since, I 
learnt that Harry had been introduced to 
you, Miss Dougaldine, under a feigned 
name ; had sneaked into your graces, sued 
for your hand, obtained your consent— in a 
woMl, had deceived you." 

" What is that you say, aunt ?" screamed 
pa, now becoming malicious. " What say 
you of sneaking, deceiving, as long as I — 
her father — ^was aware of tfa^ proeeedings ? 
Am not I her father ?" 

'< So you are, no one denies it,** the lady 
Implied, in a severe tone. " But so much 
the worse, cousin i-po much the; ^^rse! 
As her fafher, vou should never h^va per- 
n^itted the fraud. Dougaldine i^.i^/pnly 
ypor daughter, and owes, as yotu^ ^iNl^llffir 
duties not onlYrto you, but to her con^lvjr 
she is a daughter of the coitptryj alady mt 
izen, a member, of afree, <»nlv80<iie^; a 
free AinaiJM»|i fi^male^ owing smp^ ^ Mr 



JM&ahfb'libr Miavnatizassi Thib respect 
she must lose; in her own eyes, and-lbose 
xif her feUow-citizena, if she allows hireelf 
to be thns treated like a doll, tike a plaj- 
vtbin^. She has been deeply wronged and 
deceived ; has given her consent to a false 
name. Thi^ consent is void. I thns return 
ta her her consent expressed to Digby."^ 

** Thanks, aunt !" eicclaimed Dougaidine, 
now highly moved and surprised. ** Thanks, 
a thousands thanks,'* she exclaimed, seizing 
and kissing the hands of the lady. <* Thanks, 
in the name -of my — of our wronged, de- 
famed sex !" 

'* In the name of our wronged, defismied 
sex, I acted as I did. Miss Ramhl^,'' her 
aunt replied gravely. " Yon are free !" 

"Aunt !" pa screamed. ** Aunt ! there 
you take a liberty^ ** 

" Of which I neither shall nor will have 
myself deprived or cheated !" said Dou- 
galdine, rising from the sofa. • '^ No, pa !" 
8^ continued with a trembling voice, ^ I 
cannot, I will not ■ i '^ 
* " You will not ?" cried pa, trembling 
with ra^.. 

"IwjUnot!" the daughter repeated in 
a firm and decided tone. 

Harry, who had hitherto stood back, 
shaking and trembling in every limb, now 
rushed forward in despair, and prostrating 
himself on his knees he implored : 

"One word, one single word,, Dougal- 
dine ! Listen to me Dougaldine, it was not 
I who designed to offend youi But the 
hard necessity, the anger, which you pour- 
ed on poor HuTy, the fear of daring no 
longer to appear before you as Harry, 
these, and these alone decided me to listen 
to the counsel of a false friend ! A^ hun- 
dred, nay a thousand times I repented, and 
cursed this delusion, this deceit. A hnn- 
-dred times I was on the point of confess- 
ing myself to you, but fear restrained me. 
My love had become my grief, and my 
torment; I cursed myself, and my hara 
unhappy fate. Oh! Dougaldine, it was 
only my intense love, my unutterable fear 
of losing you, which hmdered me from 
confessing myself to you. On my knees, 
I conjure you, pardon, oh, pardon me !" 

Now he was the- good Harry, no more 
the charming dandy — ^he. was the lover, 
perishing in fear and. despair; every fea- 
ture, every motion expressed his unutteni- 
bie despair. But she remained unmoved. 

<« DoHgaldinr!'* pa screamed.. :;*/Dcni- 

faldine ! if yon aie . not jK)ftencd b^ii that, 
tell you DougaidxnB*— T^" . : . . .". 
..>* JDonoialdina i child of my heart !'* cried 
oidEwapSleton. 

Dougaldine !" implored Uncle Natty. 



<*Mu>sBhHRSIejrr Jl^fArtfHUmed, "you 
are free. But, Miss Dougaldine, consider," 
she contmned, -with emedon, rft-eonsider ! 
Harry loves you — loves you tenderly I we 
open to you our mothetly armeTP Cohslder 
once more, I implore you, before giving 
the irrevocable decision !" 

Her voice expressed a high deme dt 
emotion. As she spoke, shtf took me hand 
of Dongaldine, who began to waver. 

'*No, Gaidi !" old RamUeton cried again. 
"No, Galdi ! you must not thus afflict us f 

" I tell you (Jaldi !*' screamed pa, " if 
yon stick to your resolution, never more 
say that you are my daughter ! Do ti't jon 
comprehend a joke, Oaldi ?" 

*• Come, Galdi ! you 've been angry, just- 
ly angry; but now you must be happy!" 
cried Uncle Natty ; " we '11 make you hap- 
py, yes we will." 

And all surroimded the lovely child — 
now indeed beset like game Irf the |;^unts- 
men — begging, imploring, and nattering and 
smiling. They led her to the room where 
the dowry was spread over tables, and bu- 
reaus, nnd chests; and the nephews, and 
nieces, and uncles and aunts were so ten- 
der, joyous and happy ! she could not re- 
sist. Resuming her former cheerfulness, 
she smiled with tear-filled eyes at her blind- 
ness, which prevented her recognissiiw in 
Harry, at the tea-table, the angler of Lake 
George. 

As, in the afternoon, the number of nie- 
ces and cousihs increased, succeeded by al- 
dermen and grandees from town, she grew 
somewhat sober; and in the evening, when 
the Rev. Mr. Longgown arrived, her paleness 
reappeared. An hour later she had-vanish- 
ed, together with Erwin, who also had been 
of the party. Elizabeth remairted in h^ 
stead, pronouncing thfe irrevocable resolu- 
tion of her pupil, never to give Harry her 
hand. 

Whether the disgraceful trick practiced 
oA her, upon truth, and upon female digni 
ty, had wounded her too deeply-^whether 
it was caprice, coquetry, or some other 
whim ; or whether she felt hurt by the in- 
delicate haste of the late proceedings, is im- 
material. 8he had vanished, and vanished 
in a manner that rendered impossible a later 
adkistment of the afteiir. 

The day following, HAny also had Tan- 
ished. It was only long nfter tl^ his d^- 
partufe, t7icc^ito,'on hoard a Htfvropa<dWt» 
-was aisdertained. - ■ - - 
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' THE XUZIEN's AWAXEinNO. 

. A 8UPDSN chaBSfe came over herself or 
Arree House, for the lovely fugitive re- 
solved, as she hastened down the ridge to 
the kndiog like a terrified deer, that she 
"v^uld never again enter the odious man- 
sion — oever again set her foot within it 
These were l^r words: *'0h! how she 
did hate it I " For the lovely creature could 
hate at times, though not long. It had be- 
4MNne absolutely her guignon, whose name 
«be oould hardly pronounce without bad 
efifict upon her bodily health. On passing 
West-Point in the steamer, on her way to 
the Grove, she even turned with irritation 
I toward Cold Springs, and soon actually has- 
tened to the cabin, as if the very air was 
.polluted by its passage over Acres House. 
But oftentimes, after she had reached her 
own lovely Grove, did her eyes wander to- 
ward those beautiful ridges about Acres 
Jiouse; and often did she long again to en- 
ter their magic circle, and at the last it was 
leally, though^layfully achieved. 

At the lapse of haidly seven months and 
some weeks after the interesting catastrophe, 
-the was actually seated again at Uie fatal 
Acies House, which had been the cause of 
flD much grief to her dear ma before her de- 
cease ; she again slept in the same green 
garret-chamber, in which she had Jtiundreds 
.of times been flattered and abused, caressed 
and scolded, by pa, aunt and uncle. 

It was a splendid morning in June, and 
the sun had not fully risen above the 
Crows-nest, though it superbly illumina- 
te the clifl& and woods, and was fiast dis- 
persing the veil of vapors that brooded 
over the valleys, when Dougaldine was 
sweetly slumbering in the chamber of her 
childhood. Love spirits played around 
-her cheeks, lovely smiles rested on her 
half opened lips, and . the dimples of her 
chin. But her night must have been rest- 
less, for slumbers had only overcome her 
on the appearance of Aurora in the east ; 
and then they must have been sweet, for 
a lovely smile trembled upon her lips, and 
deepened the dimples of her oheeks ; sev- 
eral times she laughed aloi^l, and langbing 
ebe «viroke, :a8 oM Amsterdam, from the 
. litUoQte^le sounded the sixth hour, and 
tiw pifTcing/ichime ^resumed the japtique 
air. She rubbed her eyefl, listmad.to the 
expiring sounds of the morning serenade 
which bad so lowly and sweetly saluted her 
ears, and cast he r en rto us looks around for 
the h&pp3r forms thathad wandered throuffl^ 
her morning dreams hut they were S^ 



sent And where wav «hii-f - A4 iaoted 
again ; all was fiuniliar^ and yet fbieigB te 
her! She again rubhed faier eyes. A 
green room, with faded damask hangings 
surrounded her. • Doubtless she had . seen 
it before ! but where, when t (Opposite to 
her was a huge clock, 4n m gilt4rame .of 
nut-wood; that, too, was ftmiliar to her. 
She arose from her bed, east this peignoir 
around her bodv, and tripped to the clodE, 
which she handled and turned with child, 
ish curiosity until it spoke. The sonnde 
resembled familiar salatations of an old 
friend, with whom she had frequently con- 
versed ; but it must have been in far dis- 
tant fimes, since she could not recall the 
distinct recoileetion of the former ac- 
quaintance. On the other side hung the 
mirror ; an old Venetian, in a heavy gilt 
frame, but roughly handled by time, -and 
covered with dust and cobwebs. She- be- 
came somewhat irritated. Who had daied 
to lodge her in this dusty, unaired room, 
with its coarse, deformed, carved tables, 
chairs and sofas ? Indeed, she could 
hardly imagine her whereabouts. It now 
suddenly grew gloomy and dim before her 
eyes ; confused phantoms began to dis- 
turb her usually cheerful imagination. On 
staggering to the window, and mechanic 
cally raising the curtain, and casting a 
fflar.ce on nature, she became stupefied and 
mtoxicated. A huge ^camore was seen 
on the left ; on the right, extensive gar- 
dens; meadows, and fields, separated by 
stone walls, fyh feet high, and covered by 
creeping vuies of every kind, such as are 
frequently seen upon the shores of the 
Hudson ; all was truly romantic, but sf ill 
she could not see enough to convince her 
of her situation. Somewhat in the rear 
was discerned a hill, bearing on its sum- 
mit, in the midst of a naked garden, a pa- 
vilion surrounded by wild 'vines, ever- 
greens, . and sassafras-tcees. - All was 
miliar, and yet unknown. This uncer- 
tainty caused her actual anxiety and fear. 
Something was mysterious and undefina 
hie to her mind. Perhaps it was the 
result of the exciting niffht^cene, which 
was still vibTating througn her nerves and 
imagination ; or, perhaps, the close lioom, 
which: had evidently not been aiied .for 
months, was the cause of these sensationa 
She never had. felt so nervous and uneaay 
before.:. She could endure it no.ior^. 
Sfaa hurried into her clothes, cast a ahawl 
about har, and hastened thioujgiithe ^loor 
and the corridor towaid the psS^ and tern 
thencjs to one of the roeadoM; suddenly 
turning, she exclaimed with airt»»iindiit 
-<« Aerea'Hotisr! Aeoto'HoaisI^ 
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iifr ^kxfiiif ii)ugM«Mm8d aow-aimit 
to vaditb ; her chafing featilrei cleftTed 
np ; her countenance aesiiined a smilingr, 
eheerfal, though not serene expression. 
Something stiU ' seemed -to press on her 
heart ; something was still nnaecoantable 
to her. Was it deceived hope which con- 
tinuedto carl the beantifuliips in deri- 
sion, and forbid the lovely pky of' the 
dimples around he^ month ? rossiblv'* 
The good mansion, with its square little 
tower ; the receptacle of the old Amster- 
dam, as the clock was styled, presented, 
indeed, a rather prosaic and antique ap» 
pearance. The image of Acres House, 
and the surrounding scenery, which; ahe 
had bomis in her imagination for the last 
six years, and which had not been dissi- 
palea by the hasty visit seven months pre- 
vious, was truly magnificent, imposing and 
poetical. The pailc, however, wiu its 
sycamores, walnut-trees and acacias, met 
her expectations. But the mansion, which 
. she had ever imagined a feudal barony, 
with its common r^-brick wings, certainly 
appeared far from lordly and t^utiful ; on 
toe contrary, it was as common as the 
barns of the Dutch peasants, in the val- 
ley of the Mohawk. 

She felt deceived, indeed even soirowful 
for a moment, but only for a moment, for 
soon this bright rays of the morning sun, as 
he rose above the Crow's-nest, transformed, 
as if by magic, houses and tower, and park 
and gardens, into beauty. How a single 
sunbeam can illumine and transform us, 
and all that is within and around us ! Now 
the mansion not only appeared as a real 
mansion, but as the most beautiful father's 
house; so fatherly and friendly, that it 
awakened happy emotions of pleasure and 
sadness, of that blissful sadnejss that fills the 
breast of the most hardened being of the 
world, when he returns, after many a long 
year, from the low bustle of the city to the 
^ scenes of his childhood-^to the hamlet, the 
hnt, or the pa-ace, that once contained his 
cradle ! An ! how many sweet, and yet 
melancholy emotions, are awakened in our 
hearts by tne reminiscences of our youth, as 
we revisit the home of our childhood ! But 
a dream seems to have separated the pre- 
sent from the past ! Af d yet, we behold 
yonder the admonitions of fleeting time, 
from the paitnts* mossy tombs, beneath the 
evei^reten*clad walls of the graveyard ! 
And between ihem we see the spot await- 
ing ourselves ! And thrilling are the emo- 
tions of pleasing sadness, as we tread again 
the ancient apartment, with its carved ts3»les 
-imd^ ck)set8-^-as we thread the oveijgrown 
i'of the giarden, ajRift- half-'WitherBd 



apple and fltery^ttaMk wliaeh hayv 1<m 
been en^yen on cor mind8» and whi£ 
now revive many a happy scene and frolic 
(rf childhood!. 

She was deeply moved and aoftened! 
Tears of bliasful delight pearied from hei 
beautiful eyes* as the scenes of her child- 
hood passed in npid succession before her I 
Yonder was the pawpaw which she had fre- 
quently climbed, to cast a look into her wi- 
dens -window on pay-day; below waa the 
arbor, with its vines, rustic tables, and set- 
tees, her usual tea^place. Further in the 
rear was a cluster of cherry-trees, planted 
by Harry and herself ; five years after plant- 
ing the one in the middle, she had fallen 
from its limls, to the no small terror of 
ma and dear annt. And there was the fann* 
house, with its beehives on th6 eunny side, 
whose sweet treasures she had so often 
shared, at the expense of her apron, her 
cape, and her dress, and for which she re- 
ceived her ma's frequent cbidings. Ah ! 
how little waa sufilcient to make her happy 
and unhappy in those youthful days ! A 
piece of bread, with butter and honey, was 
then enouffh to cheer and satisfy her. But 
now she nad dozens of the best honey- 
combs prepared by her own bees, but what 
were these compared with those of her 
childhood? She felt herself pressed and 
'urged to salute these companions of her- 
youth, these sweet insects that had so often 
contributed to her ^childhood's joys. She 
even raised her hands to catch them, and, 
irritated at their flight, she sped in their pur- 
suit A lark next attracted her attention ; a 
lark rising from that very field whence she 
beheld the first lark aiase, and where her ear 
was first delighted by its notes, lliough 
eleven years had elapsed since she had 
heard those first notes, yet she still saw the 
bird rising before her, and still heard its ex- 
ulting song. A little be3rond the garden, 
she now ]&held the sassafras shrubs, the 
same that contained her first turtle doves. 
Two doves cooed this very moment from the 
same fragrant shrubs, and sent a sweet, me- 
lancholy emotion to her soul. With de- 
light she now hastened up the hill, the 
same hill where she clearly remembered her 
mind to haye been first imbued with the 
magnificence of God's creation — where she 
gained her first impressions of nature's sub- 
limity, impressions which were engraven 
upon her inmost soul, which remained, as 
it were, for a foundation amid all the scenes 
of her city life. On the sunmiit of this Uil 
was the spot, where stood her deceased 
mother and precious aunt on the eve of timt 
f£|tal day, in which she gave loose to die 
nrisbhieyow play of'faer tongoe; iir sa 
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dKrtightleflB and blinded a manner. Yet, 
there they h^ stood, both her deceased 
mother and her aunt, on a beautiful evening, 
when the sun had de8cende4 beneath t£n 
western ridge ; but while yet its golden hue 
dOntinued to glow, and whippoorwills la- 
mented, and katydids laughed, and all were 
filled with pleasurable emotions, her aunt, 
then moved by pious inspiration, gave ut- 
terance to holy sentiments ; her words had 
reference to time and eternity. Those words^ 
sfill sounded in her ears, as they had done 
ftyryears past ; and to those, and similar sen- 
timents often impressed upon her, she chiefly 
otred her present — if not faultlessness, yet 
s^lessness ; her fidelity to her Creator, 
aaid her womanly integrity and virtue. 

These thoughts and words were suddenly 
checked, for her mind soared in another di- 
rection ; a new epoch of her life now broke 
in Upon her imagination, viz: the interesting 
period of six years which she had spent far 
from Acres House, amid other scenes, and 
all that she had experienced and witnessed 
dnring that period. 

The scenes of these six years seemed re- 
flected by the mirror of her soul, less cheer- 
fully, but with sweet melancholy. They evi- 
dently touched her more earnestly, even pain- 
fully, since her quivering features soon as- 
sumed a pale, marble-like appearance. She 
now stood on the same hill, at the same wall, 
beneath the same sassafras-trees, where she 
stood with her mother and aunt six years 
ago. The same turtle doves cooed above, 
the wild birds held their loud concert in the 
grove behind. Below, in passive stillness, 
lay the manor-house, with its little tower 
gildM by the rays of the morning sun ; its 
park and gardens, and meadows and fields, 
were spread out for miles beyond and around, 
hemmed and interlined by ivy-covered walls, 
with here and there clusters of forest- trees, 
exhibiting through their bows the sail-cov- 
ered surface of the mighty Hudson. ^ The 
tops of the rocks, and the woods on the 
western shore, were already in the glow of 
day ; but the light, soft veal of vapor, still 
continued suspended over the eastern banks. 
And as the maiden stood, with her gaze 
row resting upon the veils of vapor, and 
now upon the azure sky. her eyes suddenly 
assumed a swimming appearance. She saw 
-^^e heard nothing more of entire nature 
spread before her in its grandeur. Her eyes, 
■wimming in fluid as it were, became as 
riassy as if she had withdrawn her look 
from the external world, and fixed it upon 
her own little world within; she seemed to 
be listening, not to any external sounds, but 
to infernal voices. She looked and listened 
to this inner world, wiUi an attentioii which 



beepoke an : incredible etrenglk of mi$A> 
Convoking the hours, days, weeks, montho 
and years before her imagination, she die- 
sected the scenes of these by-gone days, 
their lights and shadows, with an accuracy, 
earnestness, and self-control which exhibit- 
ed her, at this moment, under an entirely 
new character. All color had disappeared 
from her cheeks. Leaning against one of 
the sassafras-trees with her head resting on 
her bosom, with compressed lips, with sup- 
pressed breath, with glassy, heavy eyes, 
fixed to the ground, she resembled a statue 
of ala))aster, a mouinful and almost painful 
sight But she clasped her hands fervently, 
and. raised her glass v eyes to heaven with 
seeming gratitude and joy that she had.ihus 
far, through all the changing scenes of life, 
been preserved and protected. She then 
breathed more freely, a lovely color spread 
over her maiden countenance. For a mo- 
ment, she seemed a supernatural being. 
Again her lips were compressed, her color 
disappeared, she quivered and trenibled as 
if in fearful expectation and real anguish ; 
her hands were convulsively clenched, and 
her feet almost refused their service. But 
soon again the vigorous motion of her ten 
der bosom was restored; she breathed as 
freely as one divested of a heavy burden ; 
her looks were giatefully turned toward her 
Creator ; and the purest serenity spread over 
her beautiful brow, and clearly indicated the 
existence of a soul, which, though it had 
wavered, had not fkllen. As she was un- 
surpassed in the beauty of her charms, and 
in tbe perfection of her physical being, so 
was she pure and uncorrupt in character — 
though we say not, that, had she been then 
borne on angels* wings to the presence of 
her Creator, she would have been able to 
give a strict account to him for the manner 
in which she had spent the best portion of 
her life. 

As tbe slightest breath, the smallest leaf, 
and lightest cloud is reflected from the pure 
still waters of our northern lakes ; so every 
feeling, every grief, and every consolation, 
shone from the clear transparent features of 
the young maiden. 

A very old negro stood for full fifteen 
minutes, at a distance of not more than 
thirty paces from fkst side ; first staring at 
her in wild amazement, then leaping as if 
deranged, and flourishing the fragment of a 
straw hat She neither saw nor hmrd him, 
nor even old Amsterdam once more repeat- 
ing its air. She seemed as if unconnected 
with the earth. 

But with the returning peace of her soul, 
a very lovely image must have risen before 
her ^ for the expreseion of her -featiiSM ap 



pcmd joymii, 1ier^gasEeUe-ey6B 'sparkjed 
with deugtit^ her clieeks flowed, her entire 
being grew lively,^ charming, and bashful. 
She resembled the youth of fifteen, wound- 
^ by the arrow of Cupid ; and who, feel- 
ing the sudden, Tmexpected, and sweet pain 
in his expanding breast, moves in Mind con- 
fusion, dead to all the world but himself. 
With extended arms, as if in pursuit of 
seme object, she staggered forward and 
backward, now bounding forward and ma- 
king exertions as if to remove a veil before 
her, and now moving with the grace and 
appearance of a lovely coquette. Even the 
negro paused in his dance, ceased the flour- 
ishes with his tattered straw-1^, and stood 
witli widely-opened mouth and eyes. Judg- 
ing from^ the coarse play of the old ieUow*s 
monkey rlike featuresfhe^^peared to be in- 
fluenctd. by ^ngulai emotions; he had made 
sundr}^ attempts to address her» but his 
einotion- refused him utteiance ; at length, 
succeeding in producing something like a 
human voice, he clucked : 

«« Missis ! Missis Galdi !*' 
' This " Missis, Missis Galdi,V seemed at 
last to arouse her from her sweet dreams. 
She listened — ^looked-— sought. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PBTAM. 

She looked again; but it was not the 
mere thought of him who spoke that caused 
her heart to beat, her pulse to quicken, and 
the sweetest emotions to rush through her 
mind — " Oh, Scogstaing !" But the figure 
below her was not Scogstaing ! It was as 
far different from Scogstaing, as an ugly old 
negro could be from a blooming youth ; and 
yet, she regarded the queer, dark figure with 
an incomprehensible look, even with an 
agreeable smile. Did she actually behold it, 
or was it rather a picture of her imagination 
hovering in the. rear of the black monster, 
before the eye of her soul, as the golden 
sunset shines through the gloomy cloud ? 
She had never cast siuih delightful looks up- 
on a negro ; and yet he was the oddest, most 
wondenul curiosity ever exhibited in human 
6hape--a r^ ourang-outang countenance, 
with ingredients seemingly natched up of 
old, rusty fragments of iron, from a junk- 
dealer's stall. One jaw fitting the other^ as 
one half of a rustv pair of fumaccrtongs its 
ditto half; with the queerest of all noses — 
a round, compressed, cucumber nose, with 
peetiliar noatnls, atanding up, instead of 



dowAwud!:.' Dning^ «r ndn or httMbm, 
he always safined; for the drops or paitM: 
cles of ice, were iax from producing ao 
agreeable sensation in the two jnst-mea* 
tioned considerable apertures. Ahd then his : 
frog's mouth ! it was an endless overture 
to the queerest of operas ! just reaching froiiL 
one Bar to the other, and even a litue be- 
neath, with a pair of lips resting above and 
below, like twa dark-browa snails ! And 
then the hoary, thick, wodly head ! with 
its more than thirty braids of hair, re- 
sembling a porcupine ; the lai]^, round, jet- . 
black, eyes, rolling in the brightest white, 
and staring in the most stupid manner, gave 
to his ragged figure a ludicrous and foolish - 
appearance. ' This uncouth figure, rested . 
upon two sickle-like legs, and these aeain 
rested on two cansd-scows — unjuatly cuied . 
feet— Eleven inches in length, and seven in 
breadth. Thus, he presented one of the 
most laughable scarecrows, as he stood 
with one nand flourishing the fragment of 
his hat, and holding in the other a jug, with', 
a corn-cob for a stopper-; he relaxed his 
hold of the latter for a moment, that he 
might the better flourish his hat, and 
brandish his right foot-piece. The figure 
was queer and ugly in the utmost degree, 
yet not disgusting, but original and rather 
attractive. And it appeared quite a propos^ 
after the melancholy, gloomy hour, to raise- 
her spirits, and lead them pleasantly to 
reality. And the form seemed familiar to 
her, though she had but a faint recollection 
of it. Wbo could, indeed, forget such a 
curiosity after having once beheld it? and 
she had very frequently seen it at Acres 
House, where there were so mwiy curiaai-; 
ties. She pondered it again and again, and 
then suddenly exclaimed : 

«« Pharaoh! Pharaoh!" 

The old African had (juietly stood while 
thus scrutinized, indefatigable in the flou- 
rishes of his hat, and the scraping of his 
right foot — marks of his respect for the 
young lady ; but hanlly had the word Pha- 
raoh escaped from her lips, when he sud* 
denly paused in his scraping and flourishing, 
distorted his face in a ludicrous and exas- 
perated manner, and then angrily seizing 
his jug and basket, hopped on with a 
monkey-like bound. 

Dougaldine, who had noticed the mancea- 
vres of the old chap, from above, involun* 
tarily followed her impulae, and with sud- 
den terror bounded into the cluster of sassa- 
fras-trees. She laughed on recovering from 
her terror, and advancing, with her head 
lightly raised, exhibited' something like 
comic anger in her loguish, mtnaomg ftx* 
preasion. 
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'«»'FbarHh !** she earehuinedt wifli a mix- 
tU0 of derisiYe afttonishmenW-** Pbaroah, 
YOU *w become quite a terrible old boy sinoe 
lait'we met. Where did you learn your 
iMUiiiers» tcf frighten such peaceable young 
ladieB? You will make yourself amena- 
ble to law.** 

•* Servant, missis ! bummer servant* mis- 
sis I" grunted old Pharaoh. 

** But, Pharaoh !*' she exclaimed, with a 
somewhat graver voice, "Pharaoh, have 
you forgotten me indeed ? Are jrou not my 
owii faithful Pbaraob ?" 

She had pronounced the first words on 
tba summit of the hill, the latter on her de- 
sesnt ; while the negro, on bis retreat to the 
stone-wall, continued to swing his hands, 
and to disfigure his already ugly counte- 
naaee by feiuiul erimaces. 

«* It be possible, missis !** grambled the 
old E^ptian, fearfuUv brandishing jug and 
bat — •* it be possible, but not sartin.*' " 

<* What may be possible, but not certain ?** 
she asked, still humorous, but yet with a 
manner which seemed weary of the negro's 
caprice — *' what may be possible, but not 
certain? That vou fear me? Is it so? 
Tou are indeed the strangest old boy I ever 
saw. What, you fear Ix)ugaldine ?** 

** Me not fear Missis GiUdi,** threatened 
tba negro, holding up the basket and jug-^ 
*< me not fear Missis Galdi ; me only say mat 
me be Pharaoh and not be him !" 

" Be Pharoah and not f** she asked, with 
artonishment. 

" Me can be him, and not be him !" the 
fr%btened negro again exclaimed, while beat- 
ing with his feet and hands. " It can be, 
aiM not be, that Priam be Pharaoh !" 

*< Priam !'* she exclaimed, and reflecting 
a moment, " Priam !" she repeated, " you 
Priam ? So, you are Priam ! Bless me, 
my 'old Priam, where were my eyes ? How 
could I be so blind and forgetful ? Indeed 
you are Priam, my queer Sid Priam. Do 
you know me, Priam ?*' 

Atid with these words she tripped, with 
a friendly smile, toward old Priam, and 
confidentially took his alligator's paw in her 
tender hands. Something very queer had 
evidently seized upon the thick brains. of 
the old boy, since his grimaces were not 
those common negro expressions, but such 
as betmyed a real rage : but his negro spirit 
could not resist this charm, this familiarity. 
Though his monkey face continued to quiv- 
V and snufile iar a moment, yet^his eyes 
and muscles became more natural and relax- 
ed Suddenly he burst out in a loud laugh. 

'<Ah! Missis Galdi remember? Missis 
Gaidi. remember? Still remember yonder 
w the hxm ! Oh, Missis Galdi ! what 



mistts doing aoove ? Prialn.kelpii^hinrbe' 
lieved to see a ghost I What Miesie.GAidi 
do up there? Ah! Missis Galdi! atilj the 
wonderful Missis Galdi ! curious Misnia 
Galdi ! Ah ! Missis Galdi !** be continued, 
v^ a loud laugh ; '« Missis Galdi remem- 
ber when on farm ? Achilles be there now 
—our Achilles, with MoUy-^Molly. you 
know, of Squire Pope. Well, Achilles, he 
marry Molly, and massa then fix *em on our 
fann. Him build new house for Priaa and 
Disby ; so Priam hab new house.** 

His first words were shouted rather than 
^ken y then he. soniewhat recovered, and 
pronounced the lattn* more rmveiy, ano 
with a certMi solemnity, while he depcM^ 
ited his jug, hat And basket^ Now he re- 
garded miss with open mouthy as if in ex- 
pectation of her words. Suddenly be broke 
out in another loud langh. •* Ah ! MisMS 
Galdi *member 'bout farm? Summer mppin^ 
tree— ah, summer-pippin tree, that JMisns 
Galdi fell down ?** and agein be Jaughed 
with all his might «« Ah ! wheie be mm 
tmies.*** 

"Ah! where be those times, surely .'•^ 
she penwvely replied. " But, Priam, you 
still are the same old Piiam. But^hefs 
is Pharaoh .'*• 

Priam seemed again on the point of dis- 
solving their barely negotiated alliance ; his 
countenance- reassumed a hideous expres- 
sion. . 

«* Priam can 't tejll where be Pharaoh ; he 
can only tell Priam not be Pharaoh. Priam 
be a shemplarit and Pharaoh be no $hftni' 
plan:' 

These words were uttered with no small 
gravity, s^d his right foot was advanced in 
a threatening attitude. 

<* So yon have become a ^tleman?" she 
humorously asked, surveying the scare 
crow; "then it was unpardonable in me 
to mistake you for Pharaoh.*' 

"Ah ! Missis Galdi !" the negro angcify 
broke out ; " Missis Galdi think Priam only 
a fool, and be on Pharaoh's side ; but ^'am 
be no fool, when him say him not be nrn 
raoh, him be sbemplan.** 

«* Yes, Priam, you speak as a book •* 

"Priam not speak as book-— 4Priam no 
more speak. Missis Galdi think Priam 
only a fopl, but Priam be no fool, when 
him say, we be no more the same. Ah 
we be no more the same," he continued, in 
a reproachful tone, " all we be no more 
the same. We cannot say that we be; 
massa can t — missus can t" 

While thus speaking, he had taken His 
}Uf and basket, and moved off ssveial steps 
with them«: but aaddenly paaeri, inuth 4|n 
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<$jlEi^eBnon-t)iat seepied to say, ** "Fiieie, joir 
aave yciur part, |ake it. v 

She was evidently astonished and hurt* 
by the depoitment of the old chap, so e4« 
tirely at variance with the usual negro 
manners ; but she did not show her feelings 
by a single syllable, she merely i^eceded in 
a manner calculated to point the hesro to 
his proper place. He, however, insolently 
followed her. 

*< Hack ! Priam 1" she now onlered him, 
in a severe tone ; « what do you thins of, 
Priam ? You foiget yourself ; you are not 
60 foolish, I hope, as to consider yourself 
offended by my mistaking you for Pha- 
laqh V 

. *^ Priafii be npt foolish !" shouted the high* 
ly-exasperated negro; "Priam not* forget — 
rriam only say, we cannot say that we be 
the same. . Massa can 't say so, aiid missus 
can't." 

The language of the negro had now as- 
sumed an unusual challenging expression, 
and an oQensive manner; and she regarded 
him with a shake of the head, and then 
turned to depart. 

** I believe, Priam, you hare become de- 
ranged." 

*• Priam not 'come 'ranged-^him not be 
'ranged, him not persona), him have too 
good manners to be personal — no siiem- 
plan be personal. T other day the cumei 
9ay BO to the shemvlan at West- Point. Him 
not be personal, nim only say, we can 't 
say that we be the same. Massa can 't 
say that, missus can't Priam can't help 
It It be another's fault." 

**I am grieved, Priam, if I have hurt 
you. You may now depart." 

** Missis, Priam not hurt; Priam only 
say, massa be no more massa, and missus 
be no more missus^; but it not be his fault" 

*< But what do you mean by continually 
saying, massa be no mortf masssr, and mis- 
sus no more missus ? Why should my 
uncle be no more master, and my aunt no 
more mistress ?" 

0a/^\i the same for that, though them be 
no^more the same !" shouted the exaspe- 
rated negro. ** Them no more be the same; 
all people say so. Massa no more be the 
same, nor missus either, since -Massa Harry 
gone. But it not be Priam's fault" 

The looks which accompanied these last 
words, deprived her of all doubt These 
rolling, hostile, destructive looks, exhibited 
the whole negro wrath, at the inji^tice 
whick his master's hofis^old had received 
at; her hands. ' He- now bcM»me highly ex- 
nmerated, hopped, flourished, aad fought 
wudly with hkj basket and jug-; trnftwaies, 
)m dMbed-.ttie jug agiiast the wall* audi th« 



liquid it contained flowed R^r the Btones, 
His mieilice now knew no nOuhM. {"or • 
moment he 8lx)od asif benuihjM; then Ha 
bounded madly upon the fragments and 
fluid, deformed ])is countenance by fearful 

grimaces, furiously seized the pieces, and 
ashed them against the wall. The agility 
with which he efiected these performances 
was remarkable, for judging from his ap- 
pearance, his limbs were far from being 
nimble, and more than seventy years must 
have passed over them. 

" What ! ye gAd-for-noting demijohn, 
you, too, clear out; you, too, go to de 
debil with your spnice beer ! iovl good- 
for noting ! you 're no better dan ycra 
should be !" 

Again he hopped and jumped, and seized 
the fragments of the demijohn, and angrily 
dashed them against the wall. 

" You, too, clear out !" he again shouted ; 
'< go where you be most in need ! like bad 
missis, you, too, clear out !" 

Bad missis, however, was deaf to thesa 
words ; she stood leaning against the stone- 
wall, and muttering to nerself: "She no 
more the same, since Massa Harry gone,** 
would not pass out of her mind, nor from 
her lips. 

"Ah! you, too, dear out! go to de 
debil ! where we want you most !" he cried, 
almost exasperated. "How poor Massa 
Harry do !" he howled, in a most deplo- 
rable tone. 

"How poor massa Harry do!" she 
sighed after him. 

"Poor massa Harry !" sighed the n^ro, 
viewing the distant mansion. " What Diisr 
by say now ?" he groaned, while staring 9i 
the frajgments of the jug. " She say you be 
good tor noting, noting, noting," he con- 
soled himself. ** Him no more come back 
to 'merica; him die in 'rop!*^ he groaned 
again. 

" Him no more come back to America ; 
him die in Europe," she repeated, in th^ 
same mournful tone. 

" Pool massa Harry !" the negro bowled 
again ; ** him no more come back to 'merica 
him die in 'rop; him see a king — him wii. 
be a king ; nim grow very bad — him cut 
off the people's head — him then put in 
Sing- Sing. Him no more come back td 
'merica-^im see a king-*him grow a king, 
massa say so." 

Notwithstanding the absurdities of tine 
old chap's lamentations, they made a deep 
impresmipn upon her mind. 
. " Ah ! Briam now knovr what missis dp 
up there. She pray for'pocuc Massa Harry, 
she do well to pray for pooir JVlaasa Hatnr. 
Himilie; fodMaaiqiClw andnusfpidif 
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too!" The latter words were pitifully 
bowled by poor old Priam. " Poor massa, 
poor missus will soon be up there '** 

" Up tLere ?" she muttered, shyiy and 
heavily raising her eyes. ** Up there ?" 

The look which she cast upward caused 
her to shudder; terror overcame her, and 
her eyes were obscured on perceiving what 
was above. Hither, then, she had been 
drawn, by an' irresistible force, to close her 
account with her ^laker and with herself ! 
Up here, under these sMpafras- trees, by the 
Blue of this wall! iVe pavilion, as she 
' deemed it ; was it not the chapel, where 
the burial-service was usually read ? That 
gray stone, encircled with evergreens, and 
projecting above the wall, was it not the 
tombstone of Rebecca ? of lovely, deceasbd 
Rebecca ! the mother of her good uncle, 
whose name was ever in the mouth of all 
white and black neighbors. And the green 
marble vase, beckonmg one, as it were, to 
yonder corner — was it not in memory of 
Agnes, Harry's lovely sister f Thirteen 
years had elapsed since her death ; she had 
never known her, but a lovely child she 
must have been, and all the females of 
Acres House, as was evident from their pic- 
tures, were good, faithful, and true. Thou- 
sands of times they might have stood on 
this spot, joyous and merry, happy and de- 
lighted, and now they rested in their family 
vaults, in sacred mother earth ! She shook 
with an involuntary horror, as they passed 
her imagination in the order in which their 
portraits hung in the old saloon. With the 
toopght of .A^es, all color left her cheek. 
Sihe was fourteen at her death, and painted 
,with Harry in her arms. She seemed to 
cast a reproachful glance at her, and the 
bov also appeared pale and emaciated. A 
cold shudder came over her. She had 
Wronged Harry so deeply. Had she, in- 
deed ? Could she reproach herself f Could 
W do it, justly .' And the vivid appear- 
ance of Harry's image before her mind's 
eye was the answer to her question. She 
T^ipidly reviewed their intercourse, called to 
mind nis every motion, word, and deed — 
their most trivial triflings, their most inno- 
cent coquetry, their whole mutual connection. 
A^n she resumed her humble, penitent po- 
sition, and again her look was fixed upon 
the ground. But suddenly she rose; ner 
lijps trembled, she muttered a low, but de- 
inded no ; then one louder no ! She dared 
not reproach herself with anything that 
might lower her in his or her own estima- 
tion. She had promised herself to the 
true, the faithful, tiie tender-hearted, and to. 
liim had she jg;iTen her affections, but not to 
'one bmely disgniied and triffing with her '- 



Though he was led to the act, yet thu 
weakness betrayed by his submission was 
despcaole. No, no ! he was dear Xo her, 
very dear. She had been pleased with him, 
highly pleased ; readily played, joked, and 
prattled with him, in preference to any one 
else ; for he was tender, pure, as few are 
found, decided and true — thon?h effeminate, 
far too efleminate ! And she nated all that 
was effeminate in man. But yet tliere was 
ver>much that was trnly estimable in him — 
his fidelity, his probity, his strict feeling of 
honor! Indeed, she would have confided 
her life and happiness to him, though she 
could not exactly love him as she had con- 
fessed ; no, she could not love him ! He 
could not fill the void of her soul— she al- 
wa)rs felt a vacuum at his approach, in the 
same manner as in the company of other 
beaux. Oh ! a deplorable race were these 
beaux— ^almost disgusting to her ! No, no ! 
love had only become known to her, when 
Scogstaing yesterday — yesterday it was — 
and since then. a sweet, new heaveti had 
da\%nied upon her, and new, strange, pain- 
f ul, and yet pleasing emotions had agitated 
her bosom. Strange indeed was the sensa 
tion awakened by the mere thought of hip. 
name ! Now, now only, she knew what 
it was to love. No, no! she had never 
loved Harry ; she had respected his fidelity; 
in his veracity she had confided, and thus 
confidingly she had promised herself to him* 
But after the too thoughtless game that he 
had played with her — a play thus void of 
all regard — could she, dared she keep hef 
word } Could she crown his thoughtless- 
ness and deception, by stamping it with her 
approval .> Would not this approval brand 
lirt too, as thoughtless, and justify future 
deception } No ; she could not, she dared 
not approve it without renouncing for ever 
all claims to self-respect, and tiie respect of 
others ! And should his or her heart break 
at her decree— yet she could not, she dared 
not. The lady, or the woman, that can foi*- 
get herself thus far, must be either formed 
of coarser material, or — *• No !^ she lij^e- 
mently exclaimed, «* no ! we are more — we 
have a higher destiny than to be trifles, 
dolls. No!" she exclaimed, and her lips 
curled with an air of determination, her 
tender hands were firmly clenched, and she 
raised herself with a challenging, almost 
wild expression: 

Old Priam had retreated several steps 
He felt unsafe in her vicinity; he had never 
before witnessed such expressions. Missis 
must be crazy. He looked with astonish- 
ment, and his eyes seemed ready to burst 
from their sockets, while his mbtath wds 
-widely extended. Bdd niKl lAaitf^MM m 
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1m» had dsof^ to be tcyvvtard the kind, condt- 
•cending lady, his mistress, who now stood 
More him, repulsed his boldnes. Sneaking 
forward in the most submissive negro atti- 
tude, he chuckled : 

** Missis !" 

No answer. 

« Missis Galdi!" he screamed, hopping 
closer. 

She raised her eyes, but with a look 
causing him to retreat with no small degree 
of terror. 

' -. " Missis Galdi !** he implored, " not be 
angry. Missis Galdi; Priam no more be 
bold ; Priam b^ pardon ; having been no 
liliemplan; having had no manners ; him no 
more do so; it overcome him; not know 
how. But Dinah and Pharaoh sp^ak much 
bad of n^issia ; him be no shemplan — no 
riiemplan speak bad of lady. Missis !** he 
chucked, having uttered his apology half 
to her and half to himself—'' missis !" 

Yet no answer. 

«• Missis !" he resumed, suddenly pro- 
jecting his woolly head — " missis, Priam 
hab something to say ; but missis must be 
no more mad ; missis not be sad — all be 
sad— all Acres House be sad ; but it will 
be better. Missis," he whispered on ap- 
proaching her ; ** does missis know what 
was done last night ?" 

He stared, rolled his eyes in his head and 
chuckled. 

«* Ah ! last night !" he muttered ; -** does 
laisisis know ? Ah ! missis do n't know. 
Missus be up in the green room ; but Priam 
kAow. Priam tell missis, if missis be no 
more mad.** 

Still no answer. 

«* Missis !" the ne^ whispered, ap- 
proaching her — *< missis, massa and missus 
oe very angry when missis come. Missus 
faint away, and lay as dead ; but Massa 
Natty scream in her ear, and laugh, and she 
eome to, and massa laugh too, and all of 'em 
hoAglu Why them do that? Why them 
latfh r* he asked himself, with an innocent 
ah&e of his head. « Why them do that r 
Ht asked her again. 

IBtill no answer^ 

^ Dinah come down to the new house, 
and she say to us," he continued, grumbling 
to himself ; " she yesterday come down', and 
Priam to*day come up, and hear for what 
inassa, and missus, and Natty laugh. Priam 
bring cake," the negro continued. <* Massa, 
the day before yesterday, says to Dinah: 
« J 've a notion, Dinah, the <ake be stale.' 
B)it ^ood-for-noting ting, that Dinah-— a bra- 
-ien tmg. S9ie say : * Massa,' she say, < the 
cake be fresh as biscuits on Nantucket ships, 
i»id6algli<MBeft6m Sdut Sea; they be tree 



days oH* Priam- bring frttdi eake for aUH- 
sa, and Miesas Disbe bake 'an." 

She still save no answer. But the nem» 
encouraged by the sound of his owA vmee, 
a^n proceeded, and suddenly prcy'ecting 
his woc^y pate, he screamed : 

** Missis Graldi ! Missis Galdi ! massa for- 
gotten to wind up the Amsterdam !" 

•* Forgotten to wind up the Amsterdam r 
Jshe muttered, lost in thought 

'< Him three times forget to wind up the 
Amsterdam !" shouted the n^ro, staring at 
her, as if desirous of readmg the eroct 
produced by the enormity of such forgetful* 
ness. 

The neglect of old Amsterdam, we will 
remark, was ominous for Acres House. 
Tradition and prophecy were connected with 
such neglect The old clock was a kind of 
talisman, throned for upward of one hun- 
dred years on the tower, and its winding 
had never been foigotten. No conservative 
work of state could be more regularly wound 
up by the chancellor, than oM Amsterdam. 
It was performed once every month at the 
same hour, and nearly at the same minute 
Ciaas IV. had once anxiously sped hither 
from Philadelphia, leaving Congress and 
committees behind him, so as not to neglect 
the ominous hour. Had the winding up 
of the sun been neglected, Priam could not 
have been more temfied. ' 

" Him forgotten to wind the Amsterdan 1^' 
he groaned, with a moumfuiness bordering 
on desjpair, and evidently expressing all to 
be lost. . " Massa, too, no longer be squire,** 
he muttered, with a little insolence, after a 
short pause ; speaking more to himself than 
to her. «*He be no longer squire, they 
turned him out. They turned him out 
missis !*' he continued, addressing the bas- 
ket, and adjusting the napkin it cdntedhed. 
" They turned him out ; them say him all 
forget, him tink of noting, him no more 
eoodt to serbe the suberbren people; him 
forget all, him tink of noting. Him forget 
all ; him tink of noting but Massa Harry,*' 
he muttered to himself, with a- nod of the 
head. '< Him tink of notin? but Massa 
Harry, and the king, and the steeple of 
Strassbub. Him must be big, large steeple, 
massa eber talk of him, and Massa Harry, 
and the king.*' 

All these sayings the negro addressed to 
himself, without deigning her much further 
notice. He actually seemed to have forgotten 
her, since he stood at a distance of nlteen 
paces from her, and addressed first the bas- 
ket, then the stone wall, and then the man- 
sicfn, distanJt.full a qtiarter of a wSlfii 

*<^vla88a only snap him tumbs,^ he ra- 
aiimed; «him anap his tnsibs I& liikt aad 
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m?, and Jtioi My, ' Wh*t nmva Hbi^ do I' 
and Ihe Bteeple of Stntaritub, and the bk 
h^i No, the hig tiemle," be correeted 
^^wtf> Btampiim with Qia foot, aod con- 
ilWedJy lazing in !he air. 

He now appeared to have Icwt the thread 
of his thougiil, and was not a little exas- 
perated, for he Btamped with hia foot and 
Mi4 shook hia woolly head, and concluded 
Tith gravely assuring himself ; 

■" It be the steeple Ihal 'b big, and not the 
•ting. Ah! they masea dische^; he no 
more be squire," he a^D repeated. " Them 
make Maaea Barnum squire ; Massa Bill 
^muin !" he screamed, again comingnear- 
Br. " Massa Bill Bamom, Missis Ga)di 
know him. Him keep labem dowo at fla- 
rery. Him buy farm ol Massa Tripes, build 
Ug house on 'em, caU it billa. Him make 
MX pillars afore and tree behind ; him gel 
the pines of us. Massa them sell to binii 
litem be lick, cursed tick. Wonder if the 
■teeple of Strassbub be as tick ."' he asked 
hutiself, with a shake of the head. " Mis- 
lia,'' the n^io secretly continued, " Massa 
Bunum bery cruel ; him now eat fresh meal 
twice a day ; him drink notinv bat Bordo. 
Him saytoMiseus Barnum, * Whatloryou 
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veu say to me, squire. And Missis Sally,' 
oe Mys, ' what for you call me daddy 1 
You no more call me daddy, but pappy.' 
And Missus Barnum now call him squire, 
aad Missis Sally, pappy," saJd the old man 
to hiniflelf. " She wear long silk dress, and 
hMi hat, and ten feathers, and two watches, 
ma whole heaps of golden chains; she 
imi'shaia all over, she oe cruel high lady." 
. . He had again removed 10 his former sta- 
tion, though bis confidential commiinicalioiiB 
MttliniKd addressed to her. 

■■ Missis Galdi," he coniinued, addresaiof 
&lfi basket, " come to us ; we live down on 
the way to West-Point, in new house — 

J Elite new house i massa had it built for us. 
lim say, ' You, Priam, be old ; you be no 
longerfarmer, Achilles be farmer, but I build 
house lor you.' And him build new house 
for Priam and Disbe. We have new, pret- 
ty house," he chuckled. " Missis G«l<li 
Gtme and see, and we have a handsome 
tiffi, too. All shemplen from West-Foitit 
lud Cozzens's hotel come and sea us. Them 
way them fancy Iha view. Disbe cook cake 
for Ibera, and make spruce beer i she three 
times a week make cake and brew beer. 
Ah '■ MiMisGaldi ! come and see Disbe. AH 
■hemplan and ladies come. Missis Sanitim 
Qpme too. ' She be there on day befpreyes- 
terday,'' Continued the lastleas negro. "Itiem 
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to have cinssed iotfath. fiii at OBoa. tiif 
bitter anger relumed! 

" Why had them to say th^l/* he am^ 
exasperated 

Something very queer must bjtre flnterej 
bis thick skull, for he was agaiahig^y. in- 
censed. He not only projected his woollv 
head, Jumped backward and forwonl, and 
fought wilb his hands and feet, but he 
snatched the basket without ceremony, and 
dashed it e^dbI the stone-wall. The. nap- 
kin, together with the other contents of thf 
bafiket, asGiuned life, and, with some .dozen 
cakes, fell upon the stones and gnse. He 
was now once more in his neno element 
One might have swprn he Ihou^t ttM oijcea 
little d«mons. 

'• What, you good-for-Qoting tjim ? you, 
too, hop about ! You be no better Tbap yop 
should be, you gocMl-for-noIingcak«e, you.*^ 

Thus screaming, .he again bpunded to- 
ward the cakes, and hurling ihera j»li-mdl, 
with both h^nds, back to the ba^et, he 
looked at them furiously, and hopped after 
those farther distant. ~ 

" What you there dance about for, you, 
and grow cold ; you not grow cold, you stay 
warm. If they be cold, massa say, ' Dinah, 
that be stale cakes.' If you be waim when 

Siu go to massa, him will tell Dinah, that 
dear good cakes, fresh cakes ; him yoii 
eat j him eat do fresh cakes for the last free 
months, poor massa 1" 

" What I no fresh cakes for three nionihs 
past?" suddenly, asked Dougaldine. "Qf 
whom do you speak, Privm 1" 

The negro stared at herwith opra loo^tli. 

'■ Why, Missis Galdi. Priam talk iot dif 
last hour ; him talk all along, but Mifsis 
Galdi no hear. Himsay,"ke»hDuledi"him 
bring fresh cakes to massa and missus." . 

She now drew a deeo sig|i, ppssed,.hM 
hand over her brow, and looked VPC) l}m 
negro. By degrees she seemed to recegm'ae 
him. She had stood hitherto buried sa en^ 
tirely in ber thoitghU, that she neithei.^w 
him nor he^rd his pr^lings ;.lh« last words 
only had aroused bat atteatioo. ^ut h^ 
too, had ceased to notice her in tiu leiwlj 
he continued prattling, and gruinbhngifnd 
snuffling, and ohiding, now to the waifi now 
to the luuket, and then to th« mansion, qf 
the air; thuq had he anlertaiaed himself with 
the old Amsterdam, Squire Bamnroitbe jug, 
the cakes, the baBKet--4n short, eveijUwg 
that came within, his reach or crocMd his 
mind. The sudden address novv f^lly u^ 
set hJm ; he stared with sinj^Iar stupca', his 
eyes rolled ma41y> and be seem«d heated,. ffp 
M wiped tba SWCU froiQ. his blow, fi^ 
then screamed; , ., . ,. . . , 

.<>UiM«i-GWdi lB*tb«nu)ni:|wMr 
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(riMhas. Whai for Priam say ten times 
ovier, him bring cakes to his massa and 
missus ? What for him keep saying, missus 
once more shall eat fresh csikes V* 

«« What say you ?" she asked, more sharp- 
ly and anxiously. " Do you carry cakes 
to the mansion, that my uncle and aunt may 
once more eat fresh cakes ?" 

<* Missis Galdi Jost her reason ! sartenly 
she has," answered the negro. ** What for 
she say massa and missus eat fresh cakes ? 
Them not eat fresh cakes for the last tree 
months. Massa tell Dinah, day before 
yesterday.*' * 1 have a notion, Dinah, these 
cakes be old.' But Dinah, the good-for- 
notmg ting— Dinah, the brazen critter, she 
say, Dinah say, * Massa,' she say, * them 
cakes be^ fresh cakes.' Him say nothig, but 
eat 'em. la, ! he eat them biscuit of Nan- 
tucket whaler, that be three veers in Sout 
Seas ; him eat 'em for fresh cakes ; him eat 
'em for roast beef: him no longer know 
what him eat; him know noting more, 
tink noting more, only of Massa Harry, 
and steeple of Strassbub, and big king — ^no, 
big steeple.'' 

The woolly hairs of the negro bristled, 
while he thus depicted, in his jargon, the 
grief of his master. Dougaldine stood 
deadly pale. 

"And my aunt," she muttered, hardly 
audibly, from her compressed lips. 

" Gor !" exclaimed the n^ro ; " she be 
yet more lost, quite lost; no longer eat nor 
drink. Dinah say she not know her mis- 
sus live ; she not eat, not drink, not sleep, 
not walk, not ride. She eber sit and sign, 
and say : * How him do, my Harry ! Oh ! 
Harry ! oh \ my Harry !. how him do ? my 
only Harry !"* 

Tears now filled the negro's eyes. 

«^ Merciful God !" exclaimed Dougaldine, 
Tiling her hands. 

^ She not eat, not drink ; she not even 
K^ora ride to church ; she ride no more, she 
no mote walk in the garden ; shie, for sev^ 
months, no more come in gardens. Oh ! 
Missis Galdi, only see them gardens ! Mis- 
818 Gteidi, see I" howled the negro. *« Mas- 
sa," he continued, in the same doleful tone, 
" massa no more ride to farms for the last 
three months; him no more ride in the 
fields, no more in the meadows and woods ; 
him gib up all, trouble himself . about 
noting ; him only always sigh, * Poor Har- 
ry ! fe)w him do ? Poor Hdrry !' and tihe 
steeple of Strassbub, and the king !" 
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The negro admirably succeeded in de- " 
picting the lamentable condition of his 
master and mistress. 

"Look only I Missis Galdi ! only look !" 
he screamed, pointing to the fields, and to 
the gardens and meadows in the rear. 

She looked, but saw nothing. Nothing 
but the despair of those deeply- wounded, 
wringing their hands for their Harry, per- 
ishing with grief. 

" Ah I Missis Galdi," resumed the negro, 
with something of his former familiarity, 
or rather impudence ; " ah ! Missis Galdi, 
him much sorrow over Acres House ; much, 
much sorrow. Priam first tell so to Missis 
Galdi; but Missis Galdi not b'lieve him, 
but think him a fool. But him be no' fool, 
him be a shemplan; him have too good 
manners to lie to a lady, him be a shem- 
plan, him be not personal." 

The latter words he pronounced, with his 
hands crossed on his back, with one of his 
feet projected, and swaying with satisfac- 
tion on the othei. 

" Why, Missis Galdi," he continued, in 
a censunng tone, " why. Missis Galdi, not 
b'lieve Priam, when him say, him be a 
shemplan? We no more be the same at 
Acres House ; massa and missus no longer 
the same, since Massa Harry be gone. 
Why, Missis Galdi, send away our Massa 
Harry .'" 

The language and manner of the old 
Trojan, had resumed their characteristiQ, 
haughty insolence. Half-benumbed with 
grief as she was, they produced in her a ^ 
somewhat pleasing effect. Something like 
comfort spread over her countenance, as 
now she rose and asked him, with a steady 
look : 

" But speak you the truth ?" 

She haul approached him, and fixed a 
steady, but quiet look upon his countenance. 
The insolence of the negro suddenly van- 
ished. Keceding several paces, he howled : 

« What for, Priam tell missus lies ! 
What for, him lie to Missis Galdi ! Since 
Missis Galdi have eyes and ears. Missis 
Galdi can see for herself." 

And suddenly and vehemently extending 
both his hands, he again pointed to the 
gardens and mansion, Seyond the meadows 
and fields. 

She spoke not, but her looks attentively 
followed his motions. They were- how- 
ever, incomprehensible to her. She s^w 
nothing but what she rememjbered alwqVs 
to have seen at Acres House. Fieloi, 
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aeadowB, woods, and gardens, as she had 
ever beheld them, kid oat 'in- triangles, 
squares, and polygons, fenced in with 
stone-walls. These- walls were romantic, 
with their overhanging vines. The fields 
appeared like a beautiful, living chessboard. 
In romantic groups, a few rocfcy masses 
stood in the fields and meadows, real 
monuments of Dutch patience and perse- 
verance. Yes, Dutch patience and perseve- 
rance had succeeded in piling these hundreds 
of thousands, and perhaps millions, of 
stones and rocky fragments, whereMrith the 
entire fields had been strewed, into high 
heaps, and thus gaining more space for cul- 
tivation. And what cultivation ! The most 
luxurious meadows, fields, and gardens, 
were beautifully intermingled and shaded 
by the noblest fruit-trees, and yet upon the 
most sterile and imgrateful of soils. 4nd 
then, what noble walls ! What are your 
boasted English hedge-fences, as compared 
with these colossal, eternal rocky-fragments, 
mterwoven with vines, moss, and shrubbery 
of a century's duration ; and giving to the 
whole ridge a peculiar, ancient, Druid-like 
character ! 

Ah! for our Dutchmen! The thought 
of them must suddenly have entered her 
head ; for she raised it with such self-es- 
teem, and rose with a feeling of pride at 
her Dutch descent; her expression again 
became confiding, and her step light. But 
in another moment she paused, her eye in 
its glance rested upon the lofty Catskills, as 
tiien* gigantic forms rose before her, and in- 
tercepted the western horizon ; this view 
seemed fraught with wonderful secrets, yet 
she could not delav to indulge her thoughts, 
and as she turned from them to the east» 
her eye rested for a moment upon St. An- 
thony's Nose, the Crows^-nest, and the sur- 
face of the silvery Hudson. Such a sight 
Was calculated ^J enliven the most dejected 
spirits, and to dissipate the gloomiest cloudis. 
And they did dissipate them in her. She 
again felt relieved; but as she withdrew 
her eye from the lovely view, and proceeded 
onward, a sigh again escaped her. Her 
feet, as if loaded with lead, refused to do 
their service. But yet she desired to go to 
the mansion. Yes, she must certainly go, 
and convince herself of the tlruth of old 
Priam's assertions. She could not believe 
that one half of his foolish prattlings were 
true; for all species of lies, white, gray, 
and black, are, as it were, innate to the 
flesh and blood, marrow and bones. Of our 
nezroes.' 

Suiiely'it was not so had as crazy Priam 
represented it; her good uncle was npt "the 
la^ whose qidet pi mmd could be thus 



easily disturbed ; not he ! No, had it been 
even half ao bady fiurely bet pa, orLV^di 
Natty — ^but they had never , exehimgf^.^ 
single arable or word. No* .no ; if tJie 
story of the negro contained any tru^brrr 
though things could not be hall so. bad- 
yet something perhaps might be true ; tbei«- 
iore she must ^ and see--r6he must hurry. 
But the mansion was distant at least a 
quarter of a mile. 

Thus enticed, and animated by the breath 
of the splendid morning, she bounded on waidl 
ia- her melancholy revery, entirely, uncpo- 
scious oL the «di8tance. Now. in the midst 
of fiekls, meadows, and stone-walis* ; ^le 
bethought herself of her ioilet It wai high 
time to make amends &>r iier negligfUoBe ) 
and now her toilet . hmriM ho: onward. 
But her steps wer^ witlraut their. former 
light gracefulness ; something seemed to xo- 
tard her, a certain anxiety, which becune 
more and more oppressrve as she approachr 
ed the mansion 

*< But what IS that» Priam? Only see ! 
a whole load of loers in the mi^ of the 
road — fragments g^ rocks beneath, that 
must have rolled from the walls on -the 
right and left of the road ! A broken wheel, 
too f Odious, indeed ! Absolutely no pro- 
ceeding without climbing over logS: and 
rocks. Priam ! do come along, Priam i^ 

But Priam pants full a hundred steps m 
the rear, groaning <* Missis Gaddi !■ Missis 
Galdi !" And she so impatient ! 

:«What a helpless, pitiful creature is agirl ^ 
she muttered to herself, withludiccouaaBger. 
V She cannot even climb a heap of logs and 
rocks, without the help of an old negro ! 
Priam !" she called again. 

<* Missis!" groaned old Priam, limpng 
and hopping toward her widi all his nugfat 

<*What IS that?" she asked, pointing to 
the masses of wood and stones, and the 
broken wheel. 

^' ** Ah ! Plato broke wheel and wagon on 
this spot, eight weeks: 'go^'' screamed the 
negro, with a loud lau^ '* Him break 
down under a load of wood for the mansion ; 
only look. Missis Galdi !" - , 

The negro had again forgotten all grief 
at the thought of the broken wheel aad 
wagon. 

*^ Only look !** he exclaimed, *« only look» 
Missis Galdi !» 

** In real negro manner, he has actnally 
left wagon and wheel and load on the very 
Spot where he broke down," she remarkm, 
reproachfully. " But how could uncle — i--" 

"What?" screamed the negro, "what 
do missis say ^bout massa ? That be no- 
ting to him; him not see if all Acres 
House break down. Did nt Priam tell it. 
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missis, teh it ten times over 7 Massa no- 
tine[ see for three months, and missis 
noting' see ior seven months ! That be 
noting at all !" 

•* What is nothing at all ?" she -asked, 
vvery impatiently. 

The negro regarded her with amaze- 
ment, ana well he might. The only 
thing that filled his brains, and for the 
relief of which he had prattled- a whole 
hour, seemed to have escaped her. 

"Didn't Priam tell missis?" now he 
screamed, stampTng with both feet, ^ him 
say, ten times over. Acres House no more 
be the same. The seven months us quite 
ruin.*' 

And laying the greatest stress on his 
words, he furiously extended his hands 
and arms, and pointed to the fields, mea- 
dows, and mansion. 

" Only look, missis !" he cried. 

She looked, and at length she began to 
comprehend the grimaces of the negro. 
She now began to perceive the change at 
Acres House. At the distance of hardly 
fifty paces, stood or rather lay before her 
a confused haystack, which for weeks 
must have served as a place pf rest and 
merriment for men and beasts. Two hun- 
dred steps further on, in the next meadow 
was a second one, in a worse condition. 
Haystacks, in the Highlands, and all along 
the Hudson, are shaped in such a neat 
Dutch manner that no bridesmaid can vie 
with them. Anxiously Dougaldine shook 
be)r head, as she climbed the logs and cast 
her eyes over the fields and meadows be- 
yond the walls. Things, even to her in- 
experienced eye, seemed out of order. 

^'Ah, how sad! not a single field is 
cultivated, the wheat and corn stubbles of 
last fall still remain ! If that happened at 
my Grove — ^what can uncle be. thinking 
of?" ^ 

" Oh, him noting think !" the negro 
howled again. "Priam tell missis, massa 
think of noting at all, and Plato think of 
noting. Plato's farm be the worst of all. 
Ah! Achilles* farm! Missis Galdi and 
Massa Natty see it yesterday, on their 
way up— them see Achilles' farm:" he 
pointed toward the ridg0 beyond the man- 
sion. " But Plato, he lazy farmer, good- 
for-noting farmer. Plato tell massa, * We 
plant corn in big field at the Garter,' him 
so tell to massa. But massa say: 'What 
him do, Massa Harry, and the steeple of 
Strassbub, and the king *,' him always so 
say, and Plato tell no more, and plant no 
more com in the field at the Garter, than 
I^am in the Hudson river. Him noting 
do^that good-forHK>ting Plato; and mas- 



sa, too, do noting than talk of Mam 
Harry, and turn him tumbs." 

She probably did not hear, or- pretended 
not to hear the last wordb of tne negro, 
for her haste in climbing over the logs in- 
creased the distance between her and the 
loquacious negro. He, however, cried 
after her with all his might : 

*' Ah, Missis Galdi ! see only the gar- 
dens; them look so for the last seven 
months, as old Billy's farm. Look at the 
gardens !" 

" The gardens !" she murmured, " the 
gardens ! The seven months !" 

The gardens, however, lay at the dis- 
tance of several hundred paces to the left 
of the mansion. To reach them by the 
shortest way, she had to enter the first 
road to the left, as the one she was now in 
led to the farm-house. But she had ad- 
vanced hardly a hundred steps, when an- 
other load of logs intercepted her progress, 
which had probably lain there since the 
winter. Such sights at Acres House 
were unexpected to her. If things were 
in such a state she must soon become dis- 
gusted. Much out of humor, she climbed 
over sledge and logs, and hastened ddwn 
the alley, exclaiming : 

" There are the gardens at last !" 

And beautiful s^ardens they had been, 
the md^ beautiful on the shores of the 
Hudson. They were separated from the 
pj^rk by a li^ht railing, which added to 
their teauiy, and the flower-gardens were 
arranged in the most lovely order. The 
rarest tropical plants, together with aged 
orange, lemon, and some choice palm-trees, 
were tastefully arranged upon the terrace, 
t'arther in the r^r was an elegant green- 
house. The a^e of the Manor House- 
numbering two hundred years — and its 
uninterrupted wealth, were nowhere more 
visible than in the gardens, which had al- 
ways been under the fostering care of the 
Acres House ladies. The tropical patri- 
archs, too, bore all the names of the divers 
mistresses and female members of the 
family; Gertrudes, Rebeccas, Margarets, 
Agneses, Ladmiilas, and Dougaldine of 
seventeen, wpre among their number. 
On bending round a huge projecting syca- 
more, she remembered her tropical sister. 
She ran forward with haste, being im- 
pelled by her anxious curiosity. The 
sycamore concealed the terrace, but now 
on, taking her last turn*—— _^ 

Was it truth or deception .' She nibbed 
her eyes, as if distrustful of her vision, But 
the anxious sigh rising from her bosom too 
plainly declared the sight to be no d^ption. 
Otil mieh horjrors of devastation !' Uus'de- 
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Blnxction she never cmild have expected ! 
The railings of ihe flower-garden were bro- 
ken in a dozen drtferent places: old and 
young pigs were rollins: in the midst of the 
rarest plants; hens and chickens were flnt- 
tering and clucking among the houghs of 
orange and palm-trees; turkeys and j)ea- 
hens were scratching in the beds and flower- 
tubs. At this sight she was highly cxas- 
perated, and with a hound she seized at a 
«ane, with the intention of destroying the 
broo 1 at a simple blow. But her anger soon 
tnrne 1 toward her aunt, who could tolerate 
such horrors under her verj' eyes, and so 
near the house; her reproachful look was 
directed to the windows of her chamber, but 
at the next moment sunk to the ground, 
conscious of her guilt. A peculiar anxiety 
seized her ; her breath ceased, her chest and 
lungs seemed contracted, and she was al- 
most upon the point of suffocation, when 
licr conscience turned her anger against her- 
self. Ah I it was through her means — 
hers, and none but hers, that all was thus. 
She and her heartlessness — her caj)rice had 
jMDlure 1 all this distress at Acres House, 
and in her uncle and aunt. Indeed she had 
no cause for reproaching this uncle and aunt, 
since this distress, this destruction hetrayed 
a heart, a warm heart, a feeling heart, ])er- 
Ishing witli pain at Harry's lo.ss. But her 
own heart I Oh ! she was unworthy of en- 
tering the presence of these <ieeply- injured 
persons! And conscious of her unwor- 
thiness, she now lowered her eyes with 
contrition, shyly turned towanl the avenUe, 
and, in the feeling of her shame, crept 
through the park like a^iel discovered m 
a forbidden path. On reaching the terrace 
before the house, she cast a shy Jook around 
her, and was suddenly seized with vioient 
terror. Her eyes rested on the bower, that 
same bower that witnessed her terrible re- 
ception on the previous evening. And now, 
and only now, the terrible reception, and 
t^c more terrible midnight scene came dis- 
tinctly to her mind — that scene which had 
trembled through her nerves the whole night 
and morning. Her eyes reassumcd their 
staring, glassy expression. As she gazed 
on the vine-arbor, she appeared to behold 
the screaming, despairing, fainting aunt, and 
furious uncle; awful terror was depicted in 
her countenance ; she became ghostly pale, 
more like spirit than f!esh. Clinging con- 
vulsively to the baluster, she apjieared in- 
capable of motion, benumbed and petrified. 
Old Amsterdam sounded the eighth hour. 
At the. first stroke she trembled ; at the se- 
cond, she turned as if in pain ; at the last, 
a deep sigh burst from her bosom. She 
1»z««(thed at the commencement of the air ; 



the shrill harmony of the bells seemed to 
invigorate her soul. She mit«d her eyes 
toward the tower, then lifted them to the 
dark-blue sky. As her look penetrated the 
broad expanse, the rigidity of her features 
seemed to dissolve, her glassy eyes sparkled 
anew, and something like jieace entered her 
soul. A thought seemed to de.^end from 
above — a thought which she combatted at 
first, but unwillingly frranted an entrance; 
and which seemed ])roductive of a beneficial 
influence upon her distracted mind, for a high 
degrree of sublimity, and a heavenly tran- 
quillity spread over her features. 

All continued quiet within the mansion— ^ 
not a voice, not a step was audible-^nolhing 
hut a low noise from the kitchen or ser- 
vants* apartment, in the rear. Through the 
oi)ened house- door she entered the hall 
Ah ! how this hall once re.<«uiuied with 
joy and mirth ! It was antique, noble, and' 
imtriarchal. All the furniture was old, but 
massive and solid. Yonder was the settee, 
once the seat of her uncle, where he dan- 
died her u])on his knees ; but now how 
lonely it appeared ! Had she touched it, 
her garments would have stuck to its dirty 
surface. Even the hooks, for cloaks and 
hats, were mostly destroyed. The old maps, 
without frames, that had hung in the hall 
since the time when the States were styled 
Colonies, were nearly ruined. The lamp, 
suspended from the ceiling, was gloomy 
and dusty, and seemed uncleaned for seven 
years rather than seven months. A real 
horror began to disquiet her; to esca])e 
which, she opened the door to the winter 

{)arlor. But here, too, was desolation. The 
luge stove, with the numerous silver 
plates, still remained, but covered with 
dirt- and rust. The chairs, tables* side- 
board, and Torkfy carj)ets, were all dis- 
gusting, and emitted an offensive odor. She 
could bear it no longer; she bounded back 
to the opposite door, and through it to the 
summer parlor. Here she was still more 
astonished. The giTite still contained the 
coals and ashes of the last spring tire. The 
tables bore the fragments of a ineal, per- 
haps of weeks pa.st. The ten sjiecies of. 
chairs, for sitting, reclining, reading, writ- 
ing, and slumbering, were all covered with 
dust and grease. The matting had changed 
from yellow to broivn, and— Was she 
indeed at Acres House, the aristocratii. 
mansion ! Yes, she was. Her deep sigh 
confirmed it again ; it could not be dimireu* 
All, all accused her. Eveiy table, stoo* 
room, antechamber and saloon ; meadowi? 
fields, gaixlens and woods, ail, all liad been 
bereft of rest, and peace, and serenity, an * 
enjoyment, through her instrumentality! 
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Ah, more than sne thought rested upcm .her 
conscience ! Her accusers were too loud — 
all self-deception was now impossible ! 
While forgetful of her vows, she returned 
to the whirlpool of fashion — that aristo- 
ciatic world which she had so firmly sworn 
to abandon for ever, when, twelve months 
since, disgusted with its frivolity, she had 

. left it for her native Grove. Alas! that 
she had so thoughtlessly returned to this 
whirlpool, and allowed herself to be again 
drawn by its current into balls, jouts, par- 
ties, and suppers, forgetful of poor Harry 
amid her new follies. Now, through her 
sins, comfortle.«^ parents pined for their son, 
were stupeded and deadened by their dis- 
tress, and were slowly wasting away day 
and night in their grief — ^tHeir true, silent, 
Teutonic grief. And they had just cause 
in this grief to meet her harshly. Yes, 
they were justly entitled to exercise toward 
her the greatest severity and bitterness ; for 
was she not the only cause of Harry's 
banishment — ^their only beloved Harry, so 
deserving of love ! ^ So deserving of love .> 
She paused. The thought, the« words, 
seemed to cause her to tremble. Worthy 
of love.' again she asked. And was he 
not worthy of her love ? this Harry worthy 
of her own love ? Was he not much more 
deserving of her love, than she of his ? Had 
he not loved her so truly, so dearly, even 
with trembling and fear? Were not the 
moments of his love one ^continual dread, 
an eternal trembling, a lastm^ fear of a too 
early development of the wretched mystery ? 
Ah, this unfortunate mystery ! This wretch- 
ed trembling and fear ! A little more reso- 
luteness, and . But even this waver- 

, ing — could anything be more tender 1 What 
she deemed the result of principle was, af- 
ter all, a mere miserable excuse, unworthy 
of herself — an excuse of her caprice, to 

adorn her heartlessness, scorn, and 

She had done wrong, indeed, shamefully 
treated her good aunt and uncle ; yes, 
shamefully ! 

Thus spoke her conscience, clearly and 
loudly. For it must, it ought to have been 
perceptible- to her, that the unfortunate in- 
cognito, which she had so widely over- 
rated, was not his work — ^thal he had been 
the mere forced tool of perfidious Erwin. 
His deportment, too, now seemed to her 
pure and tender, inexpressibly tender. Oh ! 
she saw him again, beheld him in imagina- 
tion, with tear-filled eyes, trembling Ups, 
ever ready with the wretched secret and 
yet not daring, as he trembled on his knees 
before her, with unutterable anguish-— ever 
on the point to disclose the unmanly play, 
}nfX always restrained by fear * for, as a 



i;eal tyrant she had ruled and tonnented him. 
No, no ! she deserved no compassion, no 
forbearance. There was no excuse for 
her. 

«• Poor Harry!" she cried in despair. But 
she faltered ; the thought, as it were sent 
by Heaven, trembled through her system. 

^ But will he ? and even should he uot« 
I will-;;-! will — I — This shall be the atone- 
ment for my sinful thoughtlessness, my 
weak folly. So be it!" she spoke with 
decision. 

And' approaching the staircase with a 
firm step, she ascended, and walked toward 
the door of the green damask room. The 
idea seemed matured to a resolution, for 
her countenance exhibited a determined ex- 
pression, and her lips a compressed appear- 
ance. 

But on closing the door, approaching th^ 
window, and casting a look from it, her lips 

again quivered, she muttered a ** Scoe ^ 

but suppressed the last syllable, and a tear 
dimmed her eyes. " Scog " she mut- 
tered a second time, and the suppiessed syl- 
lable again produced a tear in Ler eye. 
" Scogstaing !" she wept, and at the sound 
of the word, the pent-up torrent rushed 
forth. " Ah ! Scogstaing !" she wept, " ah ! 
the seven months, these gloomy seven 
months !" she mournfully exclaimed, sink- 
ing upon the sofa. 



CHAPTER XV/ 

THX 8£y£N MONTHS. 

Gloomt seven months, indeed! The 
whole period of two hundred years that had 
passed over Acres House, had not depressed 
it so much as these last gloomy seven 
months — ^the g:loomiest ever there beheld ! 
All Acres House shone with beauty and 
neatness. It was once the seat of rural 
retirement and ease, over which the old 
married couple presided, as the happy mon- 
archs — the happiest of all who ever a:overn- 
ett such a realm. A happier potentate than 
Claas V. could hardly be imagined ; none 
could be more systematic, none more in fa- 
vor of order. He bore supreme and uncon- 
tradicted sway over the outlnor domains, 
and his wife over the in Joor affairs. It was 
a pleasing sight to witness him in the exer- 
cise of his authority, as lord of the manor, 
especially in the mornins:, when he mount- 
ed his poney to inspect th»» dilferent parts of 
his realm— which duty, by-the-by, he al- 
ways performed at the first note of the lark. 
For this ponetuaiity, thanks were due to 
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the cfften-mentioiMd Amsterdam* imported 
by Claas III., from Amsterdam, and for a 
long time considered as the eighth wonder 
of the world, in the Highlands. What con- 
•ciousness of dignity rested upon his conn- 
fenance, and as clearly betrayed the mon- 
arch as if the government of the world rest- 
ed upon his shoulders ! And if, perchance, 
400 this monarchical excursion, he met with 
any delinquei.t, or any cherry, apple, or 
peach-tree robber, oh ! brimstone and salt- 

fstre .' how he did thunder, and then preach ! 
ut on the slightest appearance of repent- 
iuice on the part of the delinquent or offend- 
er he would, with his own hands, fill his 
pockets ; or even on s3rmptoros of real want, 
send him to the mansion, there to be fully 
tonsoled for the terror he had caused him, 
on which occasion our good patroon evinced 
. sparksof unsurpassed benevolence. Wilkie, 
the incomparab1e« would doubt}e.ss have sa- 
luted him as the chief of country squires ; 
the actual bodily counterfeit of an English 
lord. Alas ! for that almost extinct race, 
that could thrive on bur soil only when be- 
neath our former half aristocratic, half de- 
mocratic regime! That race, together with 
its antediluvian rigidity and weakness, un- 
bounded despotism, and as unbounded liber- 
alism; its cruel, and yet again humane feel- 
ings ; its highly patriotic views, and yet sin- 
gular narrow- mi miednees-; its ignorance, 
and yet colossal reason, of all which our 
patroon possessed a- respectable quantity in 
peculiar mixture. He was magnificent, in- 
deed, especially when, among his negroes, 
and holding debates with his ancient Pha- 
-sabhjpf the mummy-lrke countenance. This 
'old negro, of eighty-three years, who had 
Mteraljy once borne his inaster on his hand, 
now figuratively continued this occupation ; 
now cai-essing his master as an African idol, 
and then scolding, him in real negro style, 
as though he still continued little Massa 
Claas; while the grunting, head-shakine 
patroon, was ever perplexed at the etemdi 
anachronisms of the oWinate old man. 

It cannot be denied that old Pharaoh ever 
stopped short in his oratorical exercises up6n 
the appearance of missus, who was some- 
what anxiously bent on decorum ; and be 
felt some shyness, and more respect for her, 
though he was possessed of no small idea 
of his own importance. For, toward the 
end of the revolutionary war, he had held the 
-stirrup of Washington, and thos was a cir- 
cumstance worthy of an epoch in the his- 
tory of New- York negroes. The fihilling, 
too, received as a recompense,, l»d^ e^r 
since that daji, flourished us & medal id bott- 
or, on a silken ribbon round his neck. But 
missuf OA the other I)and» was a person for 



whom even our modem Pharaoh might en- 
tertain respect, and might even strike his 
colors. . A Wednesday or holiday spent ut 
the manor, could indeed be ranked amoiig 
your Bucolican enjoyments. The music 
of squeaking, scraping, thrashing, and groan- 
ing instruments, from early dawn» issued 
from the doors and windows. This music 
was. produced by numerous brushes and 
brooms* by blackings and waxings. with 
which stairs and windows, doors apd gates, 
grates and tables, stoves and dishes, were 
mbbed, and scrubbed, and bnoshed; then, 
too, must be added, the not unmelodious 
cackling, prattling, and clucking of heua, 
turkeys, Calcutta fowls, jieacocks, ducks and 
geese, sounding their concert from the fann- 
house yard, and giving one a lovely con- 
fused ioretaste of the comfoil to be expect- 
ed in morning sliunbers. And then* tl^ 
bi-eak fasts! the lady might well boast, of 
them ! But the dinners were too plain, un- 
less a particular occasion warranted a change. 
And th^n, a morning ridi over the moun^n 
heights, or through the lovely valleys, was 
truly delightful ! Not a leaf, not a sprjg, 
not a stone in the way ; everything neat as 
an English turnpike. The farm-houses,.tpo, 
were none of your dirty ipg-huts, wjth their 
more dirty inmates. All were neat, solid 
stone buildings, glistening withJQ and with- 
out in .pure wfiitewash. On passing o»fi 
of these farm-houses, you heard the bu^zii)g 
of diata00 and wheels. . The lady, of ^ 
manor was a high- bom priestess qf .tXe 
American. system. Not a thread did she. tqle 
rate on the. bodies of her blacks not raided 
and woven in the country. Silks were ab- 
solutely forbidden. The biajcks even wej« 
most aristocratically proud j they regarded 
with, sovereign contempt, not only other 
blacks, but also some oi their white jieigh- 
bors. The valet of a duke could hardly ^- 
hold, with more sovereign contempt^ the 
hirelings of poor barons and lords. These 
servants, and their fathers had been happy 
at Acres House for more than a century-— 
the whole of the little realm had been hap. 
py, until the unfortunate two-fold flight 
Since this flight, all had been disorder. It 
had produced a revolution which had thrown 
into consternation house and farm, domes- 
tics and supervisors, and even oiu- other- 
wise not easily confused patroon and squire. 
During the first weeks, and w^le the 
kshionable scandal continued greatly to in- 
crease in all newspapers, the qM man seem- 
ed not in a hurry to be troubled about the 
Blaster vagabond, as healed bjm^; he was 
ratine/ incline^ to copsider.Ihe ^i^tipf^ntiie 
loving couple as'a species of neW fashion, 
a kind of romantic caper, which Harry 
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tfut fiot!ga]din« most sooner or later pass 
throtigh. Yes, he was even impatient, at 
times, wh\m a heavy sigh esbaped from mis- 
tress, about the vagrant, who spent his time 
at hotels in lieu of the counting-house, and 
squandered his mqhey in abundance. But 
^en the tongues and napers erew silent by 
degrees — when the sighs of toe mother in- 
creased in strength, and her tears in frequen- 
cy and bitterness — when her cheeks grew 
hollow — ^when her eyes sunk more deeply 
in their sockets, and her hair became more 
blanched, as months rolled on without the 
slightest tiaces of master vagabond ; and even 
the usual ly imperturbable brother Nat^ came 
up in the midst of winter, who, with his 
gazing look, and half-opened mouth, could 
hardly force out the question : " No tidings 
yet.>" At last, Dutcn stoicism and Ameri- 
iran indifference were forced to yield. His 
eye' became dim, his under lip bqzan to be 
lowered, and his appetite to vanish! He, 
however, eave vent to no lamentations; he 
neither sighed nor grumbled ; but cotitmueci 
to walk and ride in his fields, meadows and 
woods ; yet it was only the habit of thirty 
long years, which retained him some time 
longer in mechanical routine, before he be- 
came entirely stationary. After he ceased 
this exercise, and settled down into an in- 
active state, his powers of mind seemed to 
have abandoned him at oncie ; Harry was all 
it comprehended ; he alone floated before 
his mental and bodily eyes. Wherever he 
walked or stood, whether eating or drinking, 
sleeping or wakings everywhere and at lul 
times, Harry was before his mind, and he 
sought him behind every stone, shrub and 
terrace. Nor was this stupor enlivened by 
the certain knowledge of the vagrant's ar- 
rival in Europe. He looked and stared at 
biother Natty, when he bro'jght the glad 
tidings, but hardly moved a feature; and all 
that escaped him was : 

••l*d like to know the appearance of the 
king, and of the spire at StrasbiiTg!" 

These two notions, put into his head by 
^ German peddler, and remahiing in it for 
years, now suddenly burst forth with a 
liveliness which, notwithstanding the poor 
man's misery, impressed him wi*h some- 
thing inexpressibly droll. Hence his only 
subjects of conversation, now, were fhe 
spire of Strasburg and the king. The im- 
patience of his wife, at the eternal spirie of 
Strasburg and the king, was of no avisdl: 
he stopped short for a moment ; but as eurely 
con)raenced again the next. 

Ai^d fortunate, indeed, was it that these 
twioi.notions thus occupied his mind. For 
tBbilgti' they caiiiseid mm itiany H ode imf, 
from his otherwise not impatient dame, and 



oohoiderably disturbed her equanimity, ag 
well as his expectations, yet they, on th» 
other hand^ served him as very dear hobby 
horses, shortening many of his hours, and 
thus greatly alleviating his misery. 

But notwithstanding this alleviation, h% 
had become an object of misery ; and es|fe^ 
cially , when his droll notions passed throng 
his brain 

Not so with her. Her grief wa^deeper, 
and more earnest, and haa a gloomier f^ 
ture, which rendered her a pitiable object 
indeed ; foir she was often tormented wiA 
fits of gloom and ill-humor, in which she 
used vulgar, though significant expressions, 
very much to the annoyance of the poor 
patroon. She would often sit for hours 
without moving, laughing, or uttering a 
syllable, during his unceasdng debates On 
Harry, ^e spire of Strasburg, and the king. 
But diirihg such a calm, a single word Or 
allusion to Dougaidine, whom she considered 
as the main cause of all this misery, always 
sufficed to transport the usually calm, dig 
nified lady, to a state resembling hydropho- 
bia. True wrath at such limes seemed to 
tremble through all her nerves and muscles ; 
this bitterness, hate, and disgust, strange to 
say, changed in the next moment to a real 
wish for her, a hearty desire to see the 
hated Object. She seemed to take pains to 
conceal this inconsistency, and these Strang- 
ly conflicting emotions from others. Wifli 
the exception of a trembling of the mouth, 
her features betrayed neither p^rief nor hate, 
neither desire nor disgust. She fully con- 
trolled herself ,^^ as the Indian controls in his 
face the involuntary quivering of his brand- 
ed and tormented limbs ; but when, in her 
forgetfulness, she dreamed herself alone, 
she broke out into bitter reproaches toward 
the hated, vehemently styling her a hieart- 
less being, a coquette, trifling with the hap- 
piness, the existence of a lover; and then 
she would turn away in anger and disgust ; 
but in the next moment she would stretch 
fifth her arms with real affectiort, and im- 
plore her deeply ; and then immediately aftei 
return to anxious doubts, duiring which she 
was evidently secretly leSrrified at the hated 
object. She shrunk hack from her as from 
an unclean spirit, and then again approached 
in a listening attitude, as if she was 'bear- 
ing her defence confidently; then would 
she whisper tenderly to her, and break out 
in gentle reproaches; and then suddenly 
dart at the old patroon, who, in the full be- 
lief that the bouhd« of her fury were all 
destined for poor Harry, would grumhle and 
vent his wrath upon the coquette. He then 
ahWa^s gtbbd'as if dropped' from the donds. 
The tormented man seemed w longer to 
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trasi his eyes and ears, but stood iri ntter 
perplexity. Things of this kind had never 
occurred to him in all his days, nor had his 
sood vraw ever before done thus. Abso- 
mlely, he could not open his mouth about 
this little ape, as he styled her, without 
giving offence. He might talk of Harry as 
much as he pleased, and she remained un- 
moved, or he might prattle of the spire of 
Strasburff, and the king; but a single word 
or syllaUe in censure or praise of Dougal- 
dine, was insupportable to her, and always 
aroused violent emotions. The vrow had 
actually become an enigma to him ; at times 
he actually imagined that Harry's loss 
troubled her less than the wretched little 
ape.; 

. Ajid the gt)od man was not altogether in 
the wrong. In certain respects, Dougal- 
dine was more attached to her heart, than 
even her own, her only son Harry. She 
had actually become the back-ground within 
her, from whence only arose the image of 
her Harry, who filled her whole soul, and 
from whom she was unable to separate. 
As often as her thoughts dwelt on Harry, 
Dougaldine also appeared in the back- 
ground. It was impossible for her to 
separate the one from the other. The de- 
sire, too, of drawing Dougaldine toward her, 
seemed exceedingly strong and peculiar. 
She appeared to feel the invisible threads 
connecting her with the hated creature, 
whom she had loved as her own child*- 
then hated, then again loved the more. 
Though impressions, caused by her olisti- 
nacy durinff the few hours of her presence^ 
at Acres House amid the matrimonial de- 
bates, were far from agreeable, and had left 
no very pleasing impression upon her mind, 
still she beheld in Dougaldine, as in a mir- 
ror, the reflection of her own self ; her 
own weaknesses and virtues, her bright and 
her dark sides, her own obstinacy and timi- 
dity, her firmness and indulgence, her own 
dignity and familiarity ; all were exhibited 
in Dougaldine, as the very copy of herself, 
and therefore she could not but love her. In 
those few, painful hours in which she be- 
came her actual choice, she was far from 
being destitute of interest ; and even her ca- 
pricious, stubborn flight, increased her val- 
ue and love, and her imase was more and 
more indelibly fixed upon her soul, so that 
her loss v(ras more and more painfully felt, 
and at last so wrought upon her mind as to 
])roduce extreme nervousness, and some- 
times spasms ; so that, at the mention of the 
name of Dougaldine, reason was in danger 
of being dethroned. 

Boi^dine's sudden appearance, then, 
after seven months' sorrow, and solitary 



hopes and desires, and that too, at a period 
when the mother gave herself up to tl)i^ 
most gloomy forebodings as to the fate' of 
her only child, was an event calculated to 
produce critical and fearful results. She 
was iuUy convinced at the moment of Dou- 
galdine's arrival, of the dissolution of all 
ties connecting her to this earth ; and be- 
lieved that she beheld in the approachiiig 
form a phai\tom from the spiritual worlcU 
by which the Dutch in the Highlands are 
frequently visited, on the death of their 
friends. Her emotion was so violent, that 
without the agency of her feeling brother, 
it would certainly have been fatal. But 
even on the return of the matron's spirit 
and senses, amid the laughing, exulting as- 
surances of her brother, depriving her of all 
doul)t as to Harry's existence and bodily 
health, she was far from being tranquil ; on 
the contrary^ she seemed only recovered 
from one spasm to fall into another no less 
violent Her grief seemed lincontroUable ; 
neither assurances, nor conjurations, not 
even the impatience of the almost despairing 
patroon, were of any avail. Her eyes were 
wildly fixed on one comer of the ceiling, as 
if expecting or seeing a ghost in that duec- 
tion. She doubted and despaired, until her 
brother Natty broke the spell, by touching 
on this painful subject. 

Her frame shook, her bosom heaved, her 
breath grew lighter; as ii deprived of a 
heavy burden, she moved from her seat, al- 
though exhaustion almost forbade the use 
of her feet ; still, she must ascend to the 
green damask room. 

This visit, at midnight, was by no means 
a pleasant one. The patroon, too^ shook 
his head not a little at this curious notion of 
paying visits at midnight, and of producing 
another catastrophe. But the good man 
was acquainted with women folks, as he 
vulgarly styled the female sex, only as to 
their exterior, which, as the surface of the 
ocean, is moved by different undercurrents, 
propelling the vessel at the rate of five knots 
an hour, though the inexperienced mariner 
thinks himself in quiet waters. So of that 
consuming anxiety, "that real passion, now 
as hatred, and then as sympathy, exhibiting 
itself in his wife, the patroon knew com- 
paratively nothing. 

Though the pure virgin is a lovely, re- 
freshing sight to the man, her body and 
mind untainted- — a real sanctuary, a temple, 
before which he feels himself purer, banish- 
ing every impure thought, every unholy 
desire, to the back-eround ; yet his cnief 
delight is awakened by ^e symnathy, 
the heart's affections, and the child-liKe 
spirit of woman — ^the pure daughter of Eve. 
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The pare Tirgin is the link and the tie con- 
necting her to the most noble, most tender, 
most congenial, and most sweet upon the 
earth, whose purity and chastity he regards 
widi an Argus eye, and with more than 
maternal care ; the irinlation of which 
wounds her in the inmost fibres of her 
being, her own safety, dignity, existence, 
and self-esteem. Though the fallen riigin 
may continue in some degree lovely and 
supportable to us men, yet in woman's eve 
she is the most odious being beneath the 
suH — a being rejected hj Heaven, and 
banished from the communion of saints on 
earth. Though not everywhere. For ultra 
civilization and fashion have too, in this 
vital point of purity, disordered the limits, 
and scattered the pure among the guilty ; 
but fortiuiately, hitherto, not with us. Our 
society stands firm, our limits are fi^^ed, our 
lines strongly traced. 

Only when Dougaldine stood pure before 
her, did her grief and anguish subside ; then 
only she breathed, and ielt freer and lighter 
as if returned to life. Dougaldine was her 
talisman, promising her a beautiful eve, apd 
her Harry a serene morning of life. With 
Dou^dine on her lips, she commenced and 
ended her slumbers. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AUNT AND NIECE. 

i^UE awoke, indeed, mut(ering << Dougal- 
dine.** 

Suppressed sobs answered from the vicin- 
ity of the door. The matron listened, rais- 
ed the curtains of her huge bedstead, and 
looked ; she beheld a figure, a few steps 
from the door, reeling toward the bed ; it 
suddenly paused, then darted forward, and 
again shrunk back. . 

The rattling of the rings of the curtain, 
and the rustling of a silk garment, caused 
her to listen ; then to starUe like a chased 
deer, and bound backward to seize the knob 
of the door, where she allowed her arm to 
be taken, and herself to be led to an adjoin- 
ing closet, and there, without her will, and 
almost powerless, to be pressed on the pil- 
lows of an ottoman. She neither resist d 
nor raised her eyes, but her suppressed sobs 
and vehemently heaving bosom betrayed an 
extraordinary excitement. 

The matron, however,* seemed suddenly 
lejuvenated by the scene. For a moment 
she Jiad beheld the reeling object, and then, 
foreetfiil ol her sickness or weaknessrshe 
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had qnickly leaped from the bed, thrown on 
her morning brocade gown, and eagerly 
hastened toward the weeping maiaeu and 
seized her arm. A real triumph shon^ fron 
her eyes as she drew her prey to the closet, 
and there, as if to make more sure of her« 
pressed her on the ottoman, and took her 
stand before her, as the jailer befoie tha 
captive, who has once escapal his keeping. 

''Dougaldine!** she exckumed, with a 
peculiar ton''. 

Dougaldine gave no answer; but a vio- 
lent trembling shook her tender body. The 
matron seemed astonished. She gazed nK>re 
attentively, but the apartment was yet dark. 
She approached the window and drew back 
one of the curtains. 

As her look noW fell on the giil, the 
sweet joy, the happy expectation, so evi- 
dent at first in the countenance of the lady» 
began to change to something like surprise. 

<* Dougaldine !*' she exclaimed, in a some- 
what uncertain tone, " wherefore this ?** 

Dougaldine still gave no answer, but her 
sobs grew more vehement. 

" Dougaldine !" resumed tlie matron, «* you 
are quite beside yourself, and imlady-like!* 

A peculiar, undefinable expression played 
round the corner of the matron's mouth, as 
she spoke these words ; there was, perhapa, 
a mingling of compassion and contempt, 
perfidy and sympathy, in her countenance, 
as if her soul was engaged in a doubtful 
stru^le. 

*< lou ! ever so much addicted to eti- 
quette !" she continued, " your toilet is very 
exceptionable, indeed ! Not for any price 
would I have you seen by any one. But 
even if unseen, we owe it to ourselves you 
know——" 

She paused asain, since the girl neither 
saw nor heard; her head sank more deeply, 
and her sobs grew more violent. 

" But, child, what is this ?** cried the ma- 
tron, with increasing anxiety. 

No answer was heard, but a violent fiood 
of tears ensued ; her sobs became convul- 
sive, and the spasms shook her limbs. 

*< Dougaldine ! for Heaven's sake ! what 
is it ? What is it that thus troubles you ?" 

** Instantly, in =>** sobbed Dougaldine, 

while her voice was interrupted in the midst 
of the syllable, by her violent sobs, succeed- 
ed by an irresistible fiood of tears, and re 
newed spasms. Successive feelings of com 
fort and hopelessness seemed to overcome 
the girl, with heart-rending pain. As often 
as she attempted to speak, ner voice bioke 
amid convulsive sobs. 

The matron stood, as if chilled at the 
sight, incapable of uttering a word. A ter 
lible thought seemed to seize her ; she stood 
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4«lthc end oi the ottoman, viewing, a^it were, 
« fearful phantom. Ail eympathy With the 
wretched being now seemed to vanish from 
Jber featores, and a bitter, painfit] sneer dis- 
torted her countenance, her expression evin- 
ced deep scorn. Her lips and jaws began to 
tiemMe, as she now insnccied the girl with 
iiostile looks. Her bands, her feei^ her en- 
tire frame seemed incapable of supporting 
ber, and unconsciously she sank upon the 

ottoman. 

^ •• Douiraldine ! for Heaven's sake speak ! 
for the sake of your departed mother !** 
. She reached her dry, fleshiess arms to- 
ward the girl, and drew her near to her. As 
now the half withered matron pressed her 
«ve8 and mouth on the unconscious maiden, 
the picture was truly a moving one. 

■ «* Doua:aldine, for Heaven's sake ."• 

■ . Dougaldine neither heard, nor saw any- 
thing, and retomed nothing but convulsive 
Bobs ; at last she articulated : 

" It shall, it must be r* 
■ «* It shall, it must be.*** the matron mut- 
tered to herself, and again reclined her mouth 
on the mouth of the unconscious being. 
-: " it shall, it must be!'* the latter routter- 
-ad, and then paused again. 

**For Heaven's sake! for the sake of 
your dear departed mother, speak, I conjure 
•yoQ-l What shall* what must be.' End 
this terrible uncertainty." 
• • The matron was quite beside herself ; she 
wrung her hands, and embraced the uncon- 
scious being. 

.'-*•! will! 1 will! 1 will! indeed !'* sobbed 
Dougaldine, with the greatest vehemence, 
her eyes starting from their sockets. 

•• What will you ?'* screamed the dame. 

*' I will be his !** she sobbed, ejecting the 
words with such vehemence, that her very 
teeth and jaws trembled. The words seem- 
ed to deprive her of her last remaining 
strength, for a cold shuddering came over 
lier, and her head sank powerless upon her 
bosom. 

She will be his !" mattered the matron ; 

•* whose will she be ? Whose will you 

. he/she screamed, in the ears of Dougaldine. 

*< Harry's!** said the latter, weeping-^ 

- *< Harry's !** and a second shudder overcame 
her. 

«« Harry's !" cried the suddenljr-recovering 

- matron ; " Harry's !'* she screamed^ while ri- 
sing, with sparkling eyes. . " Harry's, will 

. you be/ Uarry!s i" she cried, with a voice 
entirely changed, and extending her arms to- 
ward ihe ^rL. <* Harry's !." she exulted, 
slightly raismg the head olthrgiil, and te- 
moviuff the cuds from her.Csce. . V.Harrj^'s 
she wul be-!** she mutteied, pleasantly, to 
l>er8elf— « " Harry's !*• 



<* Harry's," sobbed Doiigaldihe..again low- 
ering her head. 

- «« Harry*s she will be I** again .exulted the 
matron. '"But whatP* she suddenly ex- 
claimed, with doubt in her looks — *< what 
has changed you thus suddenly.' What 
has brougnt you to this resolution?. for yes- 
terday you were—" 

The snfiering'girl raised her head, fixed 
her dim and heavy eyes on the dame, and 
again strong grief seemed active in her fear 
tures. Her teeth and jaws trembled, and 
she forced out these words : 

" I was at the graveyard — I have seen 

The matron grew suddenly pale. 

" In the eraveyard were you, to-day?*' 

She nodded. 

" And what have yo u ?" 

** I have seen " and Dougaldine 

paused. 

'* Seen ?* more kindly asked the dame, 

«• The fields, meadows, gardens, Priam." 

" The fields, theadow^ gardens, Priam !" ^ 
muttered the matron, regarding her with as- 
tonishment. '* The child is deranged.!" 

" The fields, gardens, meadows, Priam !** 
groaned Dougaldine. "The sorrows you 
have undergone, the misery I have bi ought 
over Acres Hoiiise-^—'' " 

" The sorrows we have undergone, the 
misery you have brought over 'is ! What 
have they to do with the fields, meadows, 
gardens?" 

While mentioning the gardens, she lost 
herseli in thought, and paused ; suddenly 
she roused herself. 

"The gardens !*^ she muttered ; «* I won- 
der how they look. I have not enterod 
them for a long time !** 

" Ah ! the seven months !" sobbed Dou- 
galdine, unconsciously; ** these wretched 
seven months !" 

" The seven months !" exclaiined the 
dame. *'Is it seven months since I saw 
them? Seven months t" 

^e now became impatient The gar- 
dens took possession of her mind. She 
now arose, and reeled to the window, which 
she opened, and looked out. 

" Oh ! how refreshing is the morning 
air!" she exclaimed; **but my gardens! 
for Heaven's sake ! m v poor gaiJcns ! Hus- 
band! husband!" she screamed. *<Mr. 
Rambleton 2 are you deaf ? .Only see !" 

Her voice was too weak to be heard. : ^ 

"Gxacious Heaven!" she exclaimed, 
withdrawing from the window, •« my gar- 
dena!" 

'« The seven months !" again sobbed Dou 
galdme. 

* The seven months !" groaned the ro atron 
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; 3!^ word*, " atvea montlu," must hare 
louclicd a 8eDBitiT« chord, for ri^diijr, sa- 
Terity, dnubt tind dislrast, had vanished, 
and an untLSual roildnes* dow appeared in 
her fealuTea, and the acClonB of the matron, 
as she bent over the vi^in. 

"The seven monthe 1 yes, the. seven 
months '. may Heaven pardon you for them, 
dear child '■ M^y Heaven pardon you for 
them, as I do, with all my heart.' For- 
give us our tre^)asseB, oh Lord !"'Ehe pray- 
ed, " as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. But you have brought much 
sorrow ai>d much grief over us, my child," 
she sighed, fondly caiessine her brow uad 
curls. " But not you, hut He who dwells 
above baa aentlhem. Pardon me, gracious 
J^rd '■ for loading this child with thy wise 
afiiclion,; Thou, who leadest all, aiiil hast 
guided the heart of our child to the present 
tima '. Faidon me, Dougiildiiie, if I have 
wronged you !" she implored. 

" Oh ! aunt !" cried Doi^aldiue, with 
sobbing voice, " oh ! aunt!" 

. She attempted, while utleriug these 
nwds, to raiae herseif, doubtless to pros- 
Hate herself at the feel of , her aunt ; bul 
she was incapable, hei limbs trembled, and 
she sank back on the ottomaa. 

" So you have come ! come yourself J" 
sobbed the aunt, " to offer yourself lo our 
Harry— to become our dear daughter ?" 

Dougaldine made a slight noil 

" But wherefore these tears! this ho|^- 
lesqness and sorrow !" she asked, in a tiuid 
bul reproachful tone. " Bul pardon !-^I 
C^nprehend, pardon ! dear child. You f^el 
onr grief and, misery-Trfeel it too deeply, 
my Wff- Vou shpyld nQt, dear child '. foi 
all will be well. No mote tears, dear 
child I" she implored ; " no more hopeless- 
ness and bonow ! Poor child 1 your heut 
had almost broken \" 

" Heait-brokeii I" groaned Dougaldioc^ 

And now the head of the poor child loiv- 
eni so. heavily,. that the lady was unable 
any longer to Bustain her; her hands eave 
■ way, and she sank upon the carpet lite a 
corpse. Her stteuglh, which had neen ei- 
erted lo Ihe utmost, now failed her, after 
the severe conflict, and the great sacrifice 
she had made. But heavenly npignatioQ 

Siayfel upon her countenance. The newly- 
&wned Aurora of the sweet, but oply lore 
' she evK fell, seemed lightly lo sprrad over 
her tounlenance its last lovdy refleclion, 
sod then slowly, and unwillingly, to vanish. 
The lady beheld with amazement the ap- 
pnwehii^ dissolution of the lovely being — 
as if luldby a ebaim. Foi a long while she 
was incapable of uttering a word. Sud- 
denly she broke out in a loud shriek 



"But.my good wife, what is ihatf Wne 

of the clock, by the Amsterdam ! don't 
vou bear? and still no breakfast! 1 am 
hungry as a wolf, and Natty " 

He hesilaled, lor even the dressing-cloKt 
waa forbidden ground to bim. i 

"Natty would like lo go to York before 
the close of the bank, il'8 loo late, I tell 
him " 

" Good-bye, sister," fail! Natty. ''Heave 
you, sweet Galdi I Take care of our angel. 
Good-bye, sweet Galdi I" 

A second shriek brought ihe two brothers 
to the threshold. 

" Heavens !" cried the patroon. "Natty! 
wife ! for Heaven's soke '. what have ve 
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" What has she to do with her Skopslen 
or Skhocksiien, wlio !s ever in her brains !" 

The words of Ihe patroon were chiefiv 
addressed to the laily ; for Natty, Ihoogli 
be simultaneously entered as one of tae 
trio, seemed troubled by somelhinc; Mse ; 
his looks were arrested by one of the pic- 
tures which hung in genealogical order 
along the walls, representing the family 
liec. Prepared as they were by the Gmt 
American artiats, and ornamented with 
heavy gilt frames, they gave the saloon a 
lustre which is qot usually found in an 
American counlry-scat. 

"This Ininan — splendid coloring!" he 
apostrophized. ''Pshaw! a Iiotion that, 
Claas! nothing but a notion — a notion, you 
know, as others have 'em loo." 

" Do n't know, do n't k now, brother," re- 
marked the lady, with a slight shake of the 
head, evincing her nsloninhment at the 
abrupt remaiks of her brother, " There's 
a peculiar style in this." 

" Ah, a quite peculiar stvle of this fn. 
man ! quite incomprehensible I" Natty re- 
plied. " Though \VeJr, in our mother, 
Gertrude, and Leslie, in our grandmother, 

Eebecca The style of ihis Inman 

seems hard in Claas III. But then they 
were hard, vigoroua limes then ! Nothing 
of our bulter-like softness. But listen. I 
hope you 'II nolplace more weight on fever- 
ish fancies than they deserve. 1 tell you, 
nothing but feverish fancies, sister — dreamt, 

" But even dreams, brother, yon thow!" 
observed Ihe [atroon, shaking his hrad, 
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«*Ah, dreams, brother! from thick blood, 
heated blood, lively imagination, you know ! 
And she has a lively imagination ; very 
lively, tiiough much mind too, and even 
good, common sense. Ay, a clever, very 
clever ^rl; J've found it often. More 
brains in her little linger than in the entire 
head of old Ramble, and a look very in- 
tuitive! Ah ! now T see why our great 
grandmother seems so 'hard — ^the damask 
curtains, you see !'* 

Natty hastily stepped to the window, 
and removed the damask curtains, and 
then assumed his former position, and 
looked at the pictures, first at the left, 
and then at the right ; then hastened again 
to the window, and re-arranged the cur- 
tains. 

The lady and the patroon regarded their 
brother with increasing astonishment. The 
singular conduct of this usually sedate, ever 
collected, thorough-bred gentleman, seemed 
more and more to surprise them. 

" Properly to manage light and shade, 
sister, requires great art, or rather a correct 
tciste, you know," he continued. " A small 
apartoient, correctly arranged as to light 
and shade, is far more imposing than a 
huge one that dazzles the eyes. "Too much 
light destroys the ensemble of the furniture, 
acts disadvantafi;eously on the vision, the 
senses, the mind. The proper shade is the 
mysterious twilight, the rays of light merely 
in the back-ground ; not too bright, and 
never dazzling. This light here ill too 
bright, much too bright. Light from above 
is best. 1 love skyughts, like my skyL'ght 
in the drawing-room." 

« Would it not be better to close those 
curtains entirely ^ remarked the lady. 

«« Heaven forbid ! sister ; it yronld be too 
dark ! Half and half— so—that *8 it— so !" 

Again he moved about in different parts 
of the room, surveying the light and snade 
and adjusting the curtains. 

"That's it; only lower them a little at 
noon. I love heavy crimson curtains with 
trimmings of ^old. That's riffht — ^there's 
something majestic and throne-like in their 
heavy folds; they give to the apartments 
something imposing, and that rosy hue so 
pleasing to the mind. I tell you, the dispo- 
sition of light and shade has a vast influ- 
ence on the mind, and tends to cheer or de- 
press it. You '11 see her improved in a few 
nours." 

* " Heaven grant it !" sighed the lady. «*It 
would be the worst thing that could happen 
should she meet with anything serious at 
our house." 

" Heav6n forbid ! Nothing serious ! No, 
nothing serious ! A fainting fit, over exer- 



tion, and fatigue. Ah! aad we yet our 
dear Cosach ! He was the luan for i^ch 
cases ! But Doctor Beattie, he too^4hoi%h I 
tell you I was very faisy all night^-^he ^' 

He paused, since the words on his tongue 
would have been too much, and would have 
injured his hitherto untarnished cbaracter as 
a thorough-bred New- York gentleman, who 
is not at liberty to lose his countenance, or 
sleep, except in two cases ; the one, amid a 
disordered budget ; the other, a disordered 
digestion. Though he was not the man to 
allow his sleep to be disturb^ by any one, 
yet he was a true New- York gentleman, in 
whose heart the ladies, and especially Dou- 
galdine, as the first, held a foremost rank, 
and to whom he would render service, 
sometimes even forgetful of his dollars. 

** You have done well in removing her 
from the green ta this room, sister," said 
he. *' Noble room, indeed ! Something like 
a picture gallery; and the ancient fumitiure 
— quite in keeping ! Continues her delirium 
unabated ?" 

•* She is somewhat better,** the sister re- 
plied. " An hour sincci I am told, she was 
very violent; now, however, the fever has 
subsided, and Doctor Beattie thinks, with 
quiet,^he is beyond danger. But quiet he 
strongly recommends, and especially ad- 
vises not to irritate her with any odious 
suWect." 

The patroon shook his head. 

" You ought to have seen and heard her, 
brother. It was between three and four 
o'clock — the first dawn — when Mrs. Wail 
entered our dormitory to call Mrs. Rambie- 
.ton. Both of us jumped up and ran to her 
room, and saw and heard curious things, 
brother. I wish you had heard her. First 
she pouted, then she chided, then was gen- 
tle, then wild aj^n, and especially at the 
mention of Erwm's name. I never saw the 
like in all my life. Curious that, wife 1" 

" Something must have occurred between 
her father and this Erwin," said she, after 
a pause, and anxiously regarding her broth- 
er. " That *8 my fear — nothing good I fear." 

** How so ?" asked the brother, more at- 
tentively. 

" She begs, conjures her father so im* 
ploringly, and with such anguish of heart, 
not to listen to this Erwin." 

" Yes ; but you know her father navi- 
gates toward another matrimonial haven — 
would like Erwin — ^'twould pleaae him. 
And I myself thoue:ht something of the Idnd 
had entered her nead— therefore I pretty 
much withdrew from her and her iather 
But it seems she has not taken the notion ; 
but she '11 turn again to Harry— ^afl jpleases 
me — ^pleases me greatly, for this Erwin 
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<« Iff not that I meaB," remarked %e Irn^ 
dy, ** it '8 not the connection with Erwin, 
that eontinaes the cause of her anxiety, 
though it seemed heavily to affsct her. But 
flo far as I could learn' from her, nothing 
ever occurred between them that could en- 
title Erwin to a hope ; as cousins, you know, 
a certain familiar intercourse could easily 
have taken place without — but nothing 
more, I think.*' 

** That, again, is another chapter, sister, 
about which we will not contend," remark- 
ed the brother, with a significant look. ** Biit 
I rejoice if matters are as you say, though 
girls, generally, in breaking with their ca- 
valiers We understand that, sister ! 

we must not attach importance to the whole. 
Though, whatever she told you, is correct; 
for her most deadly enemy cannot lay a lie 
at her door; and even in her delirious ex- 
pressions, you '11 hear nothing tha t ■ 
though delirious expressions are not to have 
much weight.*' 

" You are right, brother ; it seems even 
sinful to me to listen to them. One cannot 
repress certain thoughts ; and yet they are 
such queer sayings ! I wish you had heard 
them. She so earnestly, so implprine^y 
conjures her father not to trust to this Er- 
win, if he loves the honor and credit of his 
bouse. She talks of you, too, and threatens 
him with telling you " 

" What ! does she talk of the credit, the 
honor of the house — of that house V* asked 
Natty, with surprise, and even amazement. 

** That very subject is the most wonder- 
ful to me. She raves about a note — a note 
payable.** 

" Of a note payable?** asked Natty, now 
in evident concern — ^*of a note payable.' 
Of a note payable !" he repeated. '* That's 
singular ! Me', too, she told of a note, the 
diy before yesterday, while she came bolt- 
ing to the steamer ! And, I tell you, I never 
was so terrified as when she dashed from 
her carriage over the plank, just being with- 
drawn ; luckily, I happened to stand near the 
crew as they were moving the plank, and 
retained them, else the girl would have been 
in the water in less than no time. And she 
was quite beside herself, and shouted in so 
disorderly and confused a manner about her 
father, and then of Erwin — but all so un» 
connected. She did not become tranqtfil till 
some ladles approached, who had accom- 
panied me to tne boat— -^*' 

"That's really singula^,** muttered the 
dame, " and gives importance to her fancies, 
which we sfiould not neglect, though it is 
unpleasant, and even appears sinful to me, 
to give heed to the fancies of the delirious. 
But tiiis delirium had much attracted my at- 



tentbn, and, ahegether, it is no such d«Ii]> 
um as I have witnessed in others mentally de- 
ranged. Doctor Beattie, too, represents her 
state as no real derangement, but an extra- 
ordinary exertion of her mental powers, to- 
gether with a bodily exhaustion, which, how- 
ever, with her elastic, uncorrupted nature, 
will not be of long duration. Her expres- 
sions appear to me, to be the londly-pro^ 
nounced thougbto of a healthy, rational 
being." 

The brother had listened to her without 
the slightest interruption, vrith his eyes stea- 
dily fixed on the ground. Her words seem- 
ed to pacify him ; he looked at his brother 
and sister with an inquiring expression, and 
then, as if to convince himself, hastened 
to the closet that contained the feverish pa- 
tient; he.removed the silken curtain from 
her bed, and looked upon her attentively. 

Carefully enveloped in a silk covering, 
she lay with her head bandaged, her eyes 
closed, but with her lips in continual mo- 
tion. The feverish heat, however, had dis- 
appeared from her forehead and cheeks. 

" Now she is an angel again ! a real an- 
gel !'• muttered Mrs. Wait, an aged matron, 
who was seated at her side, cooling the pa- 
tient with a fan of peacock feathers. " But 
this morning," she continued, after a pause, 
*« she was no angel. I would never have 
believed her capable of such wDdness. Cu- 
rious things, I tell you, curious things I not 

for all the gold that I tell you, Mrs. 

Rambleton " 

The lady beckoned silence to her, as her 
brother was evidently engaged in gloomy 
thoughts. Suddenly, however, he btot over 
the sick, pressed a kiss on her brow, and 
withdrew more composed. The brother and 
sister followed. While on the threshold of 
the closet, a voice, or rather a trembing vi 
brating sound was heard, like the vibrations 
of a harp, which caused them to return to 
the bed. 

** Hear youjbrotherf'routterekl the sister. 

The brother turned his ear toward the 
bed and listened. Again tlie same sound 
was heard, sweet as the dying note of a 
flute, trembling from the distant vale. The 
lady bent over the sick one and listened ; 
but the latter continued in her former 
state, with closed eyes. 

" I hope to Heaven !" muttered the pa- 
troon, *' we shall not long remain in this 
pickle ! I tell you, Natty, a pretty pickle 
mdeed, in which she has fixeHd us ! 'T is 
the worst possible pickle that could be&ll 
us ! Hardly out of one, and we are fallen 
into another ! Should Ramble find it out, 
Heaven protect us ! I was most con- 
founded angry yesterday— that Pli^o, there 
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infiunottf scoimdred, Aat Plato! 
'He 's touched neither plough* oor harrow, 
nor .axe, for the last tnroe months. Nei- 
ther has he planted or sowed a handful of 
com or spring wheaL When I called him 
Jto an ac<iount, be scratched his bead like 
a vagrant Irishman when in search of a 
lie. But I 've set him a-going, and fixed 
him in a manner that, so sure as there 
are snakes in Virginia, will prevent such 
conduct in future. 

; The good-natured humor of the patroon 
had somewhat returned ; a sign that the . 
gloomy, anxious clouds had dispersed, 
partly at least ; though his hollow cheeks 
and hanging under up, not yet indicated 
an entirely purified atmosphere ; but some- 
thing of that easy, dry, Dutch humor, 
promising shortly a serene s^, sparkled 
m his eye. 

<• I 've a notion that three thousand dol- 
lars won't pay the damage of these last 
six or seven months. They Ve upset the 
railings of the gardens ; and the rascals, 
iustei^ of raising and fixing them, have 
used thom for firewood ! We had yester- 
day actually to drive the pigs from the 
terrace, though they were quite loth to 
depart. I'm glad that Mrs. Rambleton 
has no knowledge of the disorder. But, 
Natty, you say not a word !" 

Natty appeared to awaken from his 
thoughts, and also to have heard the ques- 
tion. 

" But that, I hope, is not Dougaldine's 
fault," he said, somewhat sharply* to his 
brother ; '* you have wronged the poor girl 
altogether ; you should never forget your 
duty toward yourself and her ; you have 
not treated her as one of your Uoed, but 
as a negress. It would be no wonder if 
jEiat should trouble her mind; it might 
.lave resulted in her death." 

Natty seemed ready for a little irrita-. 
tion ; but as his reproachful looks fell, upon 
the quivering and hol]bw cheeks of. his 
brother, his harsh expression instantly 
changed to a milder one ; and seizing the 
hand of Claas, he said with emotion : 

" All have sufiSbred, dear Claas ! But 
sunshine succeeds -tempest $ and the more 
violent the tempest^ the more refireshing 
the sunshine. That, too, will return — 
must return 1 How can it be otherjvise? 
Thank Ood.t we have all that heait.de- 
. sires; our Harry, is a hopeful, nneorrupted 
lad ; Dougaldine an uncorrupted, sweet 
child — a real angel, though something of 
a queer little devil— ^but that, you kttow,^ 
Wft: in the family, in the wMi that's 
our old Dutch blood. We, too, are queer 
at times — yon with your Strasburg— *-^" 



'^ And you with your pj^^fictonr'^- 
qlaimed Claas. 

Natty concealed the cut under a smile, 
and ag^in pressed the hand of his brother, 
who was evidently well pleased with the 
allusion to Dutch hlood. 

** Ay, we '11 hope for the best !" contin- 
ued Natty, " and can do so. Our childien 
are well educated, have good prospects 
and good principles, and they are ol our 
blood. Tnat's much, Claas: it's good 
blood. . You do n't imagine the e^ct of 
good blood ! See Dougaldine's approach 
of her own accord, and the lowering of her 
colors in Harry's favor; it is solely caused 
hy her good blood ! Were she "of bad 
blood, pshaw ! she would have long since 
— ^but good, solid, Knglish-Dutch aristo- 
cratic blood is the best ; for, though it is 
too prone to excursions, yet it ever returns 
to its channel ; while plebeian blood, once 
having withdrawn Irom the channel, does 
not again resume its course. . But it 's 
natural : similar things attract each other. 
I tell your since our Harry obtains Galdi 

'' AiQen !" devoutly ejaculated Claas. 

"Amen!" repeated Natty. 

Both brothers paused, and pressing each 
other's hands. Natty resumed : ; 

** Now, brother, 1 must think of my re- 
treat I should have departed yesterday, 
l^his aacident was very inconven^nt to 
me.. There's no joking about the crisis in 
which all of us are fix^. The patient can 
readily escape under your fingers is the 
end. . AH at present are pf^tients— our 
whole conuncvrcial world. I pA you, these 
forty-eight hoiir^ofrDiy absence frmn Wall- 
streety may cost y^^r i^iJihm^^ son ^s many 
thousands. =1 really do n't feel over com- 
fortable. This note—I don't altogether 
know— — r-" 

- />Heaven forbid!" exclaimed the patroon 
— *^ Heaven forbid ! But must you go, in- 
deedV s . * 

'**H^w strangely you ask!" ; 

"Well, our defunct grandmother^ ^e 
pleases ine most," said the patroon, turn- 
mg toward one of the pictures. " Natty, 
know you her sayinj^ ?" 

" How, what were they 'i" 

:" It was while our deceased brother Hal 
lay on his death-bed, und you. .were .1^* 
gaining with that Putnam.'^ .- 

''Ye^; but tbi^t was a ^rtnight Wore 
his death.'-', . , 

" Yes ; but she said^ you know, ^e — 
to o^r fl^ther-- may God blese faiin!- 
'Claaa,' m^ she, fCla^s, <>bey ^iiie,j.iind 
make a merchant of that Natty !' " 

"I know, I know," replied Natty, look.. 
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. fngkttbepieliircl. "She wm a |ffutl«iit 
woman. And how all of m drMdsii Iter ; 
' ftnd liow ^e kaew eteryiiiiog, tbou^ 
even in her later jeara she never left her 
room '. Xnman, too, the moment ha bebe'd 
her picture, was enamored, with ic Ha 
induced mo to have our genealogical pic- 
tures lepfcired." 

" These pictnres and frameB, I oalc^ate, 
coBtmnch money. None have been paint- 
ed under twenty doBtft each." 

" Yoo 'd maie a rare protector, Claae !" 
replied Natty, with a dr; amile. "I'd liJce 
to see Inman, Wiar, or Ijeslie, when you 
ehoDld offer them twenty dollars for paint- 
ing Buch a portrait. I tell you, this dozen 
of pictures coat a pretty round sum, on the 
interatt of which a ntoderate family might 
he well SQppoTted. But it's not lo be 
tllrown away, brother; Thongh ariatoc- 
ra^y is at present oelow par, with om 
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n value ; and you know it's good al- 
o have embodied facta for our ragged 
^reigns, and these Aamblelons 
an m a row are Fuustantial marks 1 Be- 
sides, two casta with one die, support to 
artiste and^^" 

" Well, well," replied the patroon, with 
a good-natured pressure of his hand, which 
„ showed that he had hut half, if at all, com- 
vprehended the meaning' of Natty's words, 
>^aa yon please, Natiy. I'm only happy 
that Harry — I tell yoii, I should not have 
.believed tlieboy wouldbe thus deaf 



rink." 



ordrii 

." Did not Eleazer write lo you f" asked 
Nally. " Ho sent you word that " 

" 1 have the ntHion Jie has, but am not 
certain ; such a mass of letters have ar- 
rived, perhaps more than lifty, bnt I do n't 
remember Iheii contents. I 've piled them 

all up, until Harry, you know ■ There 

they are, all of them," and wiUi these wonle 
he pointed to an antique closet, iiom which 
he drew one package of letters offer the 
other, and dEnMsiteii them <hi the table. 
" I Ve placed them there, since our servants 
are forbidden to touch it, yoit know. 
They are all there; all for the last six or 
seven months— until Harry, you know i** 

" But, for Job's sake, what will Harr; 
do with letters seven monUis oU.'" Natty 
exclaimed, sometvhat impatiently. " By 
Jove, that surpasses everything 1" 

" What will Harry do with these letters ?■' 
leplied the patioon. . " What d»U I do 
with them, Natly ? If I knew not — she 
knew not Ahl Natty, you're no boo, 



else vou would, ^W; hu« fiis^Jmown 

ivhetherhe Were Harry no fnorealire, 

[ tell you," he muttered iai^.iow voice, 
■'i tell you, I'd not give a fiddlestick for 
itll letters — foi Ibe whole — if Harry — ~" 

Ke paused, tremtded, and giief suSbcated 
hiq voice. Mare touchiag grief for lost 
Harry could not be depicted, than now ap- 
peared in the features of the father. Il was 
only a vihration of hie grief after a cesea- 
lion; but it trembled ia his countenance.as 
the waves, after a tempest, quiver along the 
surface of the ocean. 

■■ But you were mentioning something of 
business ?' said Natty, after a considerable 

"So I would," replied Claaa, with a still, 
half-broken voice, "I would epeak with 
yoM ; should have done so yesterday, but 
«-e had to talk of Harry; but you know we 
«ere all day so full of an liety about Galdi, 
and then, too, that Plato— I tell you, Alee 
ihoiisand dollars 1" 

"Let them rest,"tindly replied Natty. 
" Ijcave them : a trifle that. Bui what ol 
business !» 

"Business! yes, bnsinena I" repeated 
Claae; " here I Ve collected all business — 
that is, the business letters. There's just 
one, of which I would converse with you, 
of O. D. Thisde, as he calls himielf Are 
yni] anquaiAIed with him I He refers me 
to ytta in making me a propoBilior." 

Natty took the letter, cast a hasty glance 
at its contents, and said : 

" It. is dated in January, and now it's 
June, and ttftl man failed last February, at 
t}}e lime of the general bursting of the great 
bubbles." . " 

These wonlit were spoken in a somewhat 
.Kornful manner, and his countenance as- 
sumed an expression common lo our New- 
York inoneyed men amid great failures. 

" What bubble f" asked' Claas. 

" What bubble..', what bubble."' repeated 
Natty, having relapsed into hie grave and 
^>loomy thoushls. '-•' Ay, tint gi^at bubble, 
to prodnce which the whole nation so vio- 
lently expanded its cheeks, that cheeks and 
bubble both burst at last, and credit ditto. 
Ay, the great bubble, which so shamefully 
e.vposes us. .1(1 the refuse of Europe. Its 
basest population have become our stock- 
jobbers, bankers, and factorymob, so that we 
are now the sconi and the by-word of every 
vagrant ragamuffin aad every voyageriin- 
(Ipe^l, the name of a New- York iuerchaiit is 
synonymous with that of a swindler, of 
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lirother Claas. yet hiB curling lips b^Gayed 
•ilent wrath. 

The patroon beheld him with astonish- 
inent* 

•* What has eo suddenly come over you. 
Natty ? You are quite beside yourself." 

" One might be, Claas," answered Natty ; 
*' one might be, when things turn out as 
they have done. Only see how they have 
turned out! First,^ there*s the conflagra- 
tion at Troy, breaking nearly all our in- 
nuance companies; then, next came the 
bursting of the banks, heating one's head 
to such a degree, as to almost drive us like 
wild horses over the precipice ^ then look 
at the madness of our extravagance ! It 
seems as if the very Old Nick had seized us 
meichants, notwithstanding we boast our- 
selves to be the most free and enlightened 
of nations, and almost look down ^vj^h con- 
tempt upon the rest of the world, r nor 
ignorant chaps. Yes, the Old ]Si> is 
token us captive, and actually sold < it 
wholesale to the British, Dutch, F i, 
and Swiss brokers, and manufacturers of 
hose, pocket-*kerchiefs, champagne, calico, 
etc. You *11 not find a farmer's girl, and 
hardly d negress, that don't carry silk 
'kerchiefs, and renew her dress at least half- 
a-dozen time^ in the course of the year ; 
you '11 hardly find a grog-shop in New- 
Vork, New-Jeraej, Maryland, rennsylva- 
nia, and even Ohio, where champagne-bot- 
tles do not meet your eye by the dozens." 

" Champagne !" exclaimed Claas, with 
astonishment. 

" Ay, champagne !" laughed Natty; " that's 
the name of ue fluid, and looks like it, 
too I It 's done up in bottlea closely sealed, 
decorated with lead and tickets ; duty charg- 
ed, from « la belle France,' from ' Kheims,' 
or * Chalons-siir-Mame ;* prime cost marked 
seven and a half sous; but from special 
regard to Uncle Sam, sold to him for one 
dollar. I tell you, millions of this manu- 
factured stuff', that could poison the Hudson, 
and half the Ohio, are indorsed by our im- 
porters to Uncle Sam — whether paid, is an- 
other question. Let Biddle answer that. 
Ay, this is a glorious bubble !" 

**But how could the nation and the coun- 
try ?" asked brother Claas, greatly ter- 
rified. 

••Ay, how could the nation and the 
country? — ^how could they—? Let us 
he silent about that, Claas ! or else — ^you 
know. But I 'm not the man to be easily 

disconcerted — but this Nick . I tell you, 

hating, as I do. Old Hickory, and his Loco- 
foco successors — ^yet I '11 give the devil his 
due, for I think 



•• I begin to understand you,'* replied the 



patroon, shaking his head ; «• I always told 
you — even at the time when Old ijickoiy 
opened the war with Nif.k««->T ietirtd« you 
know — ^but you would not believe me, but 
now I see you begin to come round. Ay, 
I calculate he 's fixed ; and you meichants 
are between two fires. Ay, I tell you Old 

Hickory ** He paused. ••But here's 

another letter of Stopper's; they 're brokers, 
if I 'm not much mistaken ; but I can *t im- 
agine their meaning by the • half -part.* *" 

Brother Natty, tboueh his excitement had 
evidently earned him far fi-om Acres Hoose, 
took the letter with composure, and replied, 
after a short inspection of its contents : 

•• Another failure ! Claas ! another fail- 
ure ! They were desirous of having your 
sawmill-swamp, down in Rockland, laid 
out in lotsi in order to sell them as building 
lots. It's a city project, Claas. They cal- 
culate the expense of surveying, portioning 
out, etc. etc., at about five thousand dollars 
— which they think equal to the worth of 
the swamp ; which they think will makie a 
capital city on the Hudson, and be also in 
the vicinity of the great railroad. They sup- 
pose that it would yield a couple of bundled 
thousand dollars. 1 do n't doubt that their 
project, if effected at the right moment, would 
be productive of that amount. Their plan 
was, that you should give the land, and they 
furnish the necessary expenses dP survey- 
ing, etc etc., and then divide die profits 
equally. That 's what ihey mean by the 
•half -part.* But now it's too late; th»y 
have failed, and the city-mania has passed 
away." 

••But, dear Heaven!" replied Claas, 
widely opening his eyes, " wnat is it you 
say of a city in the sawmill -swamp, and a 
survey, and lots ! Why, there is n't a dog- 
house ! and much less, a human tenement, 
in all the swamp — and hardly a spot for 
building, save at a great expense." 

*• Pshaw ! 0U1 spirit of enterprise makes 
everything practicable— even cities in the 
open sea !" replied Natty, with dry irony. 
••Should all cities projected contain dog- 
houses, and all lots sold, firm foundations, 
hundreds of thousands of lots, and hun- 
dreds of cities, would have remained unsold ! 
I tell you, thousands of lots have been 
sold, where you'd be troubled to find a 
foundation for a building, or even to lay a 
foot-stone, bown on the Hudson, over on 
the East-river, and on the Sound, cities and 
lots have been sold, sunk three fathoms be- 
low sea-water at high tide, and deep enough 
at low water for a hundred ton vessel to 
sink over them. We ourselves have been 
caught with some such watery lots." 

** Bat that*f fr^ud, swindlisg; yee, qien 
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swindling!" violently exclaimed the-pa- 

tropD* ... . . 

^ "Ay, sQ it is,", ^ietly replied Natty, 
** actual swindling, and no respectable 
house will have* anything to do with such 
matters ; we never dealt in such swindling. 
Still, you know it was necessary to take 
the lots. N. R. P. Symmes & Co., bro- 
kers, you know had about fifteen thousand 
dollars on our books ; their bursting was 
near at hand you know — ^though thorough 
fellows, those Symmes ! * Come, gentlemen,' 
they said, * here are our books. The only 
means' — at the same time shrugging their 
shoulders — * the onlv means that we have 
to operate with are a few acres of land, 
some miles below Brooklyn, with water 
privilege^. It might be a fine time, now, 
gentlemen,' said they. *Do as you think 
best,' we replied : • only leave us out of the 
matter; we want no dealings in such 
things.' ' You need not deal in such things,' 
they said ; * only take a few lots,' said 
they, * which we will take back ; only take 
them for example's sake — ^to give us a 
start.' Well, what was to be done 1 * I 
suppose^ as a matter of accommodation, 
we must take a few dozen lots, of which 
you will Certainly resume the possession.' 
So we took a few lots, for example's sake, 
you know. They mside a hundred thou- 
sapd with the spec, so we obtained our 
fifteen thousand, you know, and ten thou- 
sand more, which was as good as lost ; Tor 
had Symmes failed at the time, a dozen 
other houses, too, would have gone." 

Natty's tongue, during this conversa- 
tion, had assumed a peculiar volubility; 
but the eyebrows of the patroon had evi- 
dently contracted ; his countenance be- 
came clouded, and the disapproving mo- 
tions of his head materially increased. 

** It do n't please me, not at all,, brother, 

that my father's son deals in such " 

He paused. *' It do n't please me at all ! 
But I see who has instigated the whole ; 
that Brom again is at the foundation of the 
whole. I do n't like that Brom, not at all ; 
I never liked him and never shall like him. 
With him, Natty, you stand on a slippery 
soil." 

That's the case with all of, us," replied 
Natty. 

" I haye the notion, 't would be better 
for you to withdraw, before it 's too late. 
Natty. You've ample means for living 
in style, with a city and country residence. 
This Ramble will certainly bring vou into 
a fix. I do n't like this Brom in the least. 
This manoBuvering ^ 

"It displeases me also," replied Natty, 
who seemed impressed bv the words of his 



elder brother. **I wish our Harry 

back ; on his return we win ^ I wante4 

to retire last year, and settle Harry, with 
a hundred thousand, in my stead. Indeed, 
I actually gave the huudred thousand, you 
know ; fifty thousand cash down, and fifty 
thousand at his disposal" 

^* So you have a hundred thousand for 
Harry !" exclaimed Claas, with amaze- 
»ment. ** Your entire savings ?" 

" One half," replied Natty, in a lower 
tone of voice. 

" Then Brom has you in his web !" Claas 
exclaimed. 

*' He has me, as I have him." 

Natty's voice now somewhat faltered, 
and the patroon crossed fhe floor with vio- 
lent stripes. 

'* You should never have left Brom out 
of your sight — never," he muttered, "on 
any account." He paused, and seized the 
hand of Natty, who had become venr un- 
easy, ^rd continued in a low voice :** Thank 
you, rother; thank you heartily, for 
naving terminated our distress, in having 
bro lorht news of Harry. I '11 never forget 
it ; yet you should not have left Brom out 
of your sight. I tell you, I know that 
Brom ; I know him. You should not have 
B.c^n<^ thus. You have behaved as a bro- 
tlie., a true brother; but you must depart 
this very moment" 

These words, uttered in anxiety and 
confidence, caused Natty's brow to be 
clouded in an^unusual manner; the pa- 
troon, however, seemed unconscious of his 
brother's gloomy humor, and seizing his 
hand, resumed : 

** You must depart this very moment ; 
but stop, thdre 's one thing more. There 's 
Eleazer's letter ; you know, he o^rs me 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the land 
down in Rockland county." 

" Eleazer is good, very good — a good 
ofier — a good man," was Natty's monot- 
onous reply. "I know all about it; I 
sent word to you ; the land is wanted for 
the railroad." 

"You sent word to me?" exclaimed 
Claas. 

" They want the land for the railroad, 
for through Rockland lies their only route 
to the lake ; the only one, I say, without 
passing through Jersey, and allowing to 
the Jersey men half the honor and all the 
profits. Those Jersey men are double-re- 
fined Yankees." 

" So they are, so they are. But I do n't 
understand how the K — gs and their 
party can keep Jersey," said Claas. an» 
grily. " In otner respects they are good 
New-Yorkers, but in this they are worse 
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iha^ Yankees. But they are of Yaiiikee 
extraction. Let me see, that — ^Zorobabel, 
that's it, he came from Massachusetts. 
Natty, a real old. New- York family would 
not have done so; hut they came from 
New-England, and are yet Imlf Yankees. 
It's not right. It must be our object to 
kee{> the nwlroad in our own State. Tell 
that to Eleazer, and tell him that the Ismi 
is at their disposal, but not for twenty-five 
thousand dollars. I don't want their 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Hereafter 
they shall hear our conditions, at present 
our heads are too much occupied with other 
matters ; but if we give our land, we '11 
not give it as brokers ; we 11 retain an in- 
terest in the thing to be construcfUd on it, 
that railroad. They shall make a railroad 
director of you, and shall — shall " 

With these words of the patroon, not 
only his voice became firm and decided, 
but his features and his whole bearing, re- 
sumed their former self-control and confi- 
dence. We are undecided, whether to 
ascribe this change to his present allusion 
to his favorite topic, or to some deeper 
cause — enough, that his embarrassments 
and uncertainties had decreased in the 
same proportion as those of Natty's had 
augmented. And he now stood, the able, 
sagacious proprietor of vast estates, oppo- 
site ^e wavermg merchant. 

** So then, Eleazer you leave to me ?" 
he repeated in a decided manner. " But, I 
.would say, there is T. N. "R. Neales, he 
writes about Crane's farm over in Dutchess 
county." 

Natty mechanically took the letter, cast 
a hasty glance at its contents, and then 
looked at his brother and read it again, and 
while thus engaged, his eyes began to 
sparkle. 

" He offers an astonishing amount, that 
Neales, together with half a share," quietly 
observed the patroon. 

" By jove, Ulaas !" now exclaimed Natty, 
quite beside himself; *' these six months ! 
— ay, these six months, have cost us at 
least three thousand dollars. Three thou- 
sand do I say ! say rather three hundred 
or six hundred thousand, if not a million. 
Claas, are you aware that you have lost 
specs in your sleep 1 Specs ! I tell you 
that would readily yield a million — ^yes, a 
million you have lost ! Have n't you an- 
swered this letter ?" 

The patroon shook his head. 

N^y's impatience evidently increased. 

** Horrible !" 

•* Horrible what?** coolly asked Claas. 
• " What is horrible !'^ ali^ly exclaimed 
Natty ; " what is horrible ! why, that yon 



have lost these specs, and especially j^ 
one. I tell yon, this Crane's fiutn t^uM 
have made a village, and one of the most 
capital villages on the Hudson." 

•*It's better as. it is," quietly replied 
Claas. 

" Better as it is !" vehemently exclaimed 
Natty. 

** Yes, better as it is," quietly repeated 
Claas ; ** I '11 have nothing to do with your 
speculations and swindling." 

"Nothinff to do!" Natty exclaimed, 
"he's beside himself! nothing to do! Are, 
you aware that this farm, as. it is, would* 
have produced four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, at least, clear gain in your pocket?'* 

The patroon trembled for a raonnent ; his 
eyes sparkled ; the four hundred thousand 
dollars had touched him, but only for an 
instant, at the next moment he resumed 
his former composure. 

" Bubbles, those. Natty !" he exclaimed 
in his usual calmness; "bubbles those, 
below every decent man ; I wonder how 
vou could mingle in them ? Such specu- 
lations may do for others, but not for us, 
the Rambletons, the Rambletons !" he re- 
peated with a louder voice, fixing a stead- 
fast look on the brother. " Ask our uncle 
the patroon of Albany, ask the old families, 
iall of them, both noxth and south. No, 
brother I we niay boast of oui" possessions, 
as inuch as, nay, more than the rich of the 
Old World can of theirs, for we have ac- 
quired them as honorably, if not more so. 
We were the first honest conquerors who 
gained a footing, and we will retain that 
footing honestly; honestly, I say, for we 'II 
have no dealings in these frauds; they 
may succeed the first time, but they will 
soon send the criminal to Sing Sing. I 
know it brother ; it 's not the first time that 
this fever has seized the people. It .re- 
turns once every ten or twenty years at 
the most ; it 's the way of our people, our 
adventurous people ; it 's in their blood. 
Say what you please, but I ask you, were 
our forefathers adventurers ?— 4he pious 
fathers of Plymouth, as well as the Cava- 
liers of Virgmia, the Hugenots of North 
and South Carolina, as well as the French 
of Jjouisiana ? Is that the course of the 
English or Dutch blood ? Were the Nor- 
mans and the Dutch always adventurous ? 
Though we are so, yet our forefaUiers 
were not. Yet, I have no objections to 
this spirit ; it. purifies the national blood ; 
understand me, it purifies the blood. . But," 
said he, approaching his brother with. more 

fravity, *• you will cpmp|i«^eBd me toa» if 
tel. vou, that u^ the o2^jamt2t0s eif'the 
laud, e aristocracy, should not allow 
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ovrselves to be carried along in thi? cur- 
rent I love our fourth of July celebra- 
tions, but I will participate in none of 
^em ; do you hear 'i And I '11 tell .you 
something more. Natty. Do you believe 
your assistance in the big bubble has been 
really advantageous to Die whigs ? The 
whole matter was a foolish amir;, this 
time our locofoco government were less 
foolish, and did more for us than we our- 
selves. Ay, I know tliese bubbles, knew, 
it at the beginning ; I foresaw these burst-. 
iiigs. These bubble-makers were boasts 
ing of quarrelling with Old Hickory ; the 
ca])italists of the nation issued millions 
after millions, and threw sand in the eyes 
of the people; and the State banks, the 
smaller bubble-makers, followed their ex- 
ample. I say, the bubblers issued twenty 
thousand dollars for every thousand in 
their vaults; and portioned out swamps 
and rivers, and sold farms wurih ten thou- 
sand dollars for thirty or forty thousand. 
Thus you see, brother, how these odious 
bubblers manceuvred, and the worst of all 
you bubbled, that is, belied and deceived 
each other so long, that at last you con- 
sidennl your lies and deceptions as posi- 
tive &cts ; and in this delusion imported 
millions of champagne and brandy bottlQ$, 
and silks from the factors of the Old World, 
wibo now play the part of gracious sneer- 
ing creditors.^* 

Natty, possessed, 9B he well might be, of 
a. regard lor his brother's mimi, when in ks 
sound state, even now under the clouds that 
Obiscured his reasoning faculties, was aston- 
ished nt this burst of eloauence and truth. 
In his plain language, he nad faithfully por- 
trayed the unexampled disorderly state of 
the country's credit. 

" Ay» ay," he continued, •* your glorious 
ci^t, of which you so loudly boast, will 
atili be uroductive of gloomy events ; It will 
ioige iffiiains ior. yo^rowu limbs, chains 
wxxse thaft those from whidi you extricated 
yourselves in *76. You would be free ; you 
would be the first nation, the greatest nation ; 
but you forget, that the first condition oi 
freedom, both for nations and individuals, is 
freedom from debt ? Yoq build cities, but 
these cities are owned by Batgna* silks 
cover your bodies, hitX these silks belong to 
Frenchmen. You have put aside the honor- 
able sons of good old families, and aban- 
doned yourselves to a mob, by whom you 
^ave been sold to the. merchants of England 
and Holland, and to the factories of France. 
1 tell you. Old Hickory is the only one 
among them that 's worth anytlung, and-rrH 
Half and half," he added, in a lower voice, 
'* I begin to consider ou: grief as a provi- 



dential afiliction sent from heaven to deaden 
and stupefy us, and thus conceal from us 
this misery. I don't know, don't know," 
he muttered again; ^I now fed so well, 1 
have a great desire oiice more to visit New- 
York, to see it in its present wretchedness .- 
and I have a notion that will restore me en- 
tirely. Pain extinguishes pain, you know, 
as hre. extracts fire. Do you remember," 
continued the patroon, with his former lo- 
quacity, ** our setting fire to the woods, you 
above Deer's Neck, and I below, at Buck- 
land ? How the two files licked and hissed 
at each other, and then became extinct at 
their meeting ! Harry and Dougaldine too, 
there once practiced the game, and terrified 
at their work hastened from the spot ; the 
entire Buck farm-house came near being 
burnt— *the rascally fellow ! The rascally 
fellow *" he continued his monologue, 
** where may he be now? Brimstone and 

saltpetre ! In some Zounds ! to spend 

his time at hotels, and even in the cursed 
old 



— I tell you, that chap will yet 
drive me crazy I" 

. ". He must come home ; I wish he was 
here," escaped from the lips of Natty, as he 
stood in a deep re very. 

f*Come home!". exclaimed the natroon., 
regarding his brother with doubtful looks. 
"Come home I" lie repeated. "Bu^ ydu 
said— did you not say ** 

" Ay, 80 1 did, and the letters from our 
embassador at Paris, and from our corres- 
pondents, say the same. You l^ow that 
he sailed from Havre in the Secretary^ and 
that we may expect him every hour.*** 

The patroon's impatience seemed ap- 
proaching anew. 

** But ]s it certain ?" he asked, with a 
tomewhat doubtful voice. 

" Have you not read the ietlera ? they a^e 
yonder in my bed- room ; and more thaj^ 
that, I have, as I mentioned, had a personal 
interview with the young man who met liim 
in Switzerland, and then again at sea. 
We may expect him every hour — every mo- 
ment. He's on board the Secretary, one of 
oar. best packets, and with one of our ablest 
captains." 

The patroon shook his head. 

** But ships are beams and boards, and the 
waves bottomless." 

"Just so ; but your house too is nqthmg 
more than timber, and boards, and mortar, 
and stones ; and even the esulh is shaken 
with earthquakes." 

These words seemed to quiet the pa- 

. troon in som^ measure> thdugh ootenti^ty. ; 

for he noAde^rei^^raypU; strides ac»^£^^ 

floor, evidently brooding over some inria^na- 

tion. He suddenl^r hastened toward the cab- 
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iiitt; his brother looked after htm, and re- 
mained motionless, as if in a deep revery. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

▲ SCENE AT THE SICK BED. 

After considerable delay, the patroon, 
accompanied by the lady of the house, re- 
appeared in the saloon. 

" Mr. Rambleton," she said, " I should 
like a trip to New- York, to see the young 
man. What is his name .^' 

" Ay, what is it — what is his name ^ im- 
patiently exclaimed the patr(y)n ; " Shog — 
ocog — ^tbe devil take these inexpressible 
German naines !^ 

** Scogstaing !" was heard from the cabi- 
net in a voice as clear as a silver bell. 

«• That 's it !" exclaimed Natty, suddenly 
turning his eye to his brother, then to his 
sister, and then slyly into the cabinet. 
" Who. mentioned the name ? Was it you, 
aster.' or you, brother? 

" Did you hear ?" asked the sister. *« Is 
not that singular ? The voice so strange, 
BO languishing, and so foreboding ! Strange 
thoughts possess me." 

** Scogstaing,*' was heard again from the 
closet, liKe the sound of a lute. 

**And is that really his name?" asked 
the patroon. 

<* it is; it sounds like it, fit least," replied 
Natty, terrified. "How happens she to 
know the name ?** 

" All day yesterday, that has been every 
third word from her Dps," replied the lady. 

** And did he see Harry.'" asked the pa- 
troon. 

** And is he a Grerman :'* asked the lady. 

" A German from Prussia, as I mentioned 
to you ; and one who saw Harry, and ac- 
companied him on an excursion to a lake of 
Switzerland," thoughtfully replied Natty, in 
answer to both questions. 

•• Did you hear, wife ? He accompanied 
him on a lake -tour." 

" Him, and his whole family ,*• gravely 
added Natty. '* The family seems to have 
been on a tour through Switzerland, and met 
our Harry on the lake. And he invited 
our Harry to a picnic, or something of the 
kind," continued Natty, in an absent-mind- 
ed tone. " He accepted the invitation, and 
rowed them in a boat to the island, or penin- 
sula, or whatever it was. But after land- 
ing them, and while they were in search of 
a spot for their picnic, a notion seemed sud- 
denly to cross his mind, and he as suddenly 
j mnDed into his boat, and darted oft 



"That .looks precisely like him,** ex- 
claimed the merry patroon. ** Did you 
hear, wife ? he has a Sudden notion; and up 
and off he goes. In that 1 see our Harry al- 
ready ; though it *8 queer to me, that he 
should me<ldie with those Germans." 

"In the evening, however, they met him 
again, and invited him into their carriage, 
and carried him to the hotel. He seemed 
in excellent humor^ and was very talkative. 
After their return, tkey danced, in which 
he joined them ; he danced with the sister 
of the young man, and while thus engaged, 
something again crossed his mind, and away 
he was at a bound and off." 

"And he has danced ? Who has danced f* 
asked the patroon, shaking his head. 

" Our Harry, do n't you hear, dear hmi- 
band ?" answered the lady. 

" Danced with the Germans ? danced with 
the Germans? f cannot believe it! it seems 
queer to me that Hariy should have danced 
with the Germans ! They are good chajfis, 
these Germans. J like them for threshing 
or harvesting; good shoemakers too, and 
tailors — but their dancing ! that miist be a 
si^ht ! These Germans dance ! only hear, 
wife !" said the patroon, turning to her — 
" these Germans actually dance — really 
know how to dance ! I knew that the 
French were eternal dancers, but that the 

Germans- Curious enough, that : I was 

unaware of it." 

The patroon shook his head with increas- 
ing vehemence. He had but a poor opinion 
of German agility, because he had formed 
that opinion from the imported specimens 
which he had seen. 

" And the young man has come over, and 
is down in New- York ?" asked the lady. 

Natty answered in the aflBrmative. " He 
is of a good family. The consul introduced 
him, and said that his father was an impor- 
tant man, of considerable property, and much 
engaged in American stocKs. Harry appears 
to nave alarmed the father with a hint of 
our crisis; hence he has sent his son to. set 
for himself. It is a very important family^ 
so far as I could learn. They sent our 
Harry, with their own equipage, to the next 
city, Zurich, I believe." 

" Do you hear, wife ?" again exclaimed 
the patroon ; " they sent our Harry with 
their own equipage to the next city. Good 
people, those Germans — good people, dear 
people; we must do something for their 
son — ^must invite him. I love these Ger- 
mans ; they are half Dutch, too." 

" His father has much money invested in 
our stocks," repeated the absent-minded 
Natty — ^"much money. And she fancier 
something about a note, and about aomt 
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thing between Erwin, firom, and the note," 
he muttered, as if in deep thought. 

The lady and the patroon stared at Natty. 
His absence of inind seemed evidently in- 
creased in the last half-hour; the elegant 
self-controling moneyed man could now 
hardly be recognized in him. 

** Scogstaing !*' was heard again, at this 
moment, from the closet. 

The lady motioned to both brothers, and 
the trio soniy approached the closet 

The patient quietly lay on the bed, with 
a withered rose in her hand, and her lips 
continually in motion. 

«« Scogstaing ! oh, Scogstaing !'* she whis- 
pered, in sweet, languishing sounds ; *< Oh ! 

Scogstaing, I cannot, I dare not Harry ! 

dear Harry ! poor Harry ! on whom I have 
inflicted such grief; poor Harry ! Pardon, 
Harry !" she exclaimed, clasping her hands. 
*' Harry," she muttered again, and a slight 
shudder shook her delicate form — ** Harry, 
beware of Erwin ! — Erwin !" she shrieked 
with horror. '• Father, father ! beware of 
Erwin ! Oh, do ! for Heaven's sake !" 

She now opened her eyes, stared about 
wildly, and violently flourished her hands, 
as though forcibly rejecting some individ- 
ual. 

*• Rather the veil ! — ^rather the veil ! — 
rather a Roman Catholic ! — ^rather the 
veil !" 

•* That 's terrible," muttered the patroon. 
** She will turn a Roman Catholic." 

The lady motioned for silence. 

** Cousin Erwin;" continued the deliri- 
008-*** Cousin Erwin, we desire to be ex* 
cased &om this language. We have 
given neither you, nor any man on earth 
encouragement to use such familiar lan- 
guage. Excuse us from these familiari- 
ties. Miss Rambletoh is my name." 

Aorain, as it were, she proudly rejected 
him with her hand. 

"The note!" she quickly whispered, 
^ the note is discounted." 

And at these words, an ugly, perfidious 
sneer spread over her countenance. Natty 
approached with terror. 

** Discounted, did you say ?" she asked 
with evident emotion, and with exertions 
to pronounce these words in a deep bass 
voice. " It is so,'-' she whispered with her 
former sneer, "and your remaining du- 
ty is, to pay it." •* To pay it !" she again 
exclaimed, in the bass voice ; ** to pay it — 
we shall reflect upon it — ^we have drawn 
it bona Jide — bona JUde^ confldentially." 
** That's your look out," she whispered 
again, in tne same perfidious sneering man- 
ner. •* You drew it bona Jide-^wefi, now 
pay it bona Jide. Pay it bona fide!** she 



muttered again — ^**Payit(ofiajE(fe/ though 
it be but the trumpery sum of twenty thoa 
sand dollars." And with the word trumpery 
she paused, her lips curled, the loW word' 
seemed unable to pass her lips, even in 
her state of excitement " Father !" she 
suddenly exclaimed, breaking out into a 
violent, painful tone, extending and clasp- 
ing her imploring hands ; " father, for 
Heaven's sake ! for the sake of the honor, 
and credit of our house !" She paused, 
and again distorting her mouth, she mut- 
tered again, with her lowest voice : " Ah ! 
Cousin Erwin, you are a cunning chap." 
Her lips quivered, and she pausecL •* Old 

Ramble cannot so easily — so easily " 

And now she widely opened her mouth, 
and attempted a loud laugh ; however, 
she did not succeed. " Father ! I beg, I 
conjure you, father ! for Heaven's sake I" 
she exclaimed, raising and clasping her 
hands in despair. " Father ! for Heaven's 
sake, do something, father! Hear your 
daughter ! Uncle Rambleton ! you know 
not £rwin, father!" she screeched, falling 
back on the pillow with much exhanstion. 

** Dougaldine ! my poor, dear Dougal- 
dine!" wept Uncle Natty, leaning over 
her ceuch. ** Dougaldine ! - my teloved 
Dougaldine, what does all this mean ?" 

The words seemed to afiect her. She 
opened her eyes and stared. 

'*It's me, dear Galdi !" he soothingly 
exclaimed. "Uncle Natty, your own 
worshipping Uncle Natty ! It is Natty, 
dear Dougaldine." 

She stared upon him with wildly rolling 
eyes. 

** Uncle," she whispered, as if awaking 
from a painful dream. *' Uncle,", she re- 
peated, passing her hand over her brow, 
'* you here, uncle 1 Uncle, you should 
not be here. Hasten, uncle, hasten ! save, 
save yourself! Erwin — oh, I dare not 
confess it — Erwin's— ' — " 

" What shall I save, dear child ? Whati" 
exclaimed the uncle, looking upon her 
with anxiety. ** Quiet yourself, child. 
Your ikther is not in danger; console 
yourself, indeed he is not, Galdi !" 

She shook her head, and drew a deep 
sigh. *' It is no dream, no dream, uncle ! 

^ Yes, it is a dream," said her uncle to 
tranquillize her ; *^ it is a feverish deUrium 
— nothing but delirium. Believe me, 
Galdi, there 's no danger ! I '11 go down 
if you desire ; I must go down Uncle 
Claas ^o^s with me. No danger, Galdi ! 
I 'II hnns you news of Harry, so comfort 
yourself." 

^ Harry !" she exclaimed, with sadnen. 
« Oh, Harry I poor, wronged Harry I" 
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At this moment the door bell huig vio- 
leatlv. She list^necU thacldered, fell back 
oa the pillow, and closed her eyes. The 
trio tamed their eyes to the door of the 
ealoon ; ncme dared to uttor a sound, but 
all hearts beat high, and almost audibly at 
the approaching steps. 

'* What is it?" asked tlie patroon of 
Pharoah, who was hastily entering. 

** An express from New- York," stam- 
mered old Pharoah. 

**An express from New- York?" re- 
peated the patroon with astonishment 

" An express !*' exclaimed Natty, with 
paleness. 

•* Pa !" shrieked the delirious. " Pa ! 
Erwin has — ^he has — horrible, Erwin has 



" Erwin !'* mattered Natty, with death- 
like paleness, while he divested the pack- 
age of its envelope. . ** Erwin !" he mut- 
tered again, picking up an extra leaf it 
contained, wliich hud fallen to the floor. 
He cast a single glance at the leaf, then 
his eyes assumed a glassy expression, bis 
blood appeared to chili in his veins, and a 
sneer quivered upon his lips. 

** Brother ! " exclaimed the patroon ; 
" brother ; for Heaven's sake, brother !" 

The brother gave no answer. Leaning 
against the marble mantle, his breast 
seemed ready to burst ; he was unable to 
utter a word. 

** Brother, for Heaven's sake ! what is 
the matter ? what is it ?" 

" Is it the note ?" muttered the lady. 

The brother still remained silent, 

'*The note! what note.'" screamed the 
patroon, wresting the printed extra from the 
oand of his brother. ** My spectacles ! 
wifely I must see!" 

The wife brought the glasses, and the 
husband read: 

*• With the greatest regret a^d affliction, 
we ieam the gloomy news — gloomy, since 
it is beyond all doubt that a firm, ever con- 
sidered solid, good and respectable—" , 

The patroon paused, }po]<;e(i, and looked 
again ; bis eves, too, appeared to become 
objured, and in a rage, ne cast the paper 
to the floor. 

<* Ramble and Rambleton !" screamed 
Natty; ** have gone to .smash — stopped 
payment I" 

A gloomy pause endued. The mute trio 
looked upon each other in amaxement, un- 
able to utter a woij.. 



The patroon was the first to recover. 

"Brother!" he mutlpjred, with, a low, 
trembling voice, " it cannot be possible ! it 
must be a hoax !" 

"Ay, a hoax!** laughed Natty, as if 
frantic— "a bitter hoax!:— only that this 
hoax " 

" I tell you it must be a hoax i** repeated 
the patroon, with a morp decided voice ; ««a 
hoax, or something worse, that I'll not 
name ; we '11 soon see. Be easy, Natty, be 
easy ! It 's the best thing to be done. We 
will immediately go down to York. Quick- 
ly, wife! let me have my tmvelling-bag 
and desk, and then the breakfast.. We'H 
breakfast before we start. Natty. I *ln hun- 
gry, and wont be cheated out of my break- 
fast That Brom !" he muttered, violently 
pacing the floor, "shall not say that he 
cheated a Claas out of a breakfast ! that 's 
what he shan't ! Brimstone and saltpetre ! 

he shan't say that he cheated a Claas- " 

He paused, approached Natty, and looked 
at him sharply. « I hope," he said, in a 
more decided tone ; " I hope that you, Jon- 
athan, will not forget to be a Rambleton 

a RawiJeioh/' he acjdied, with dignity, 
" who cannot be prostrated with the first 
squall; and who will l^now his duty in 
such a quandary !** 

Natty gave no answer. 

"1 hope you will j I hope you will !" 
said the patroon, in a prouder tone; "for 
if not, I teii you — brimstone and saltpetre ! 
But I hope you will not in the sight of the 
world— a Jtamblie— — " ' 

Natty jnow seemed to arouse ; he looked 
at his* brother. His eyes began to sparkle, 
and he breathed more nafiirally. 

" You are right, Claas ! you are fight ! 
It 's no hoaix, but something worse. You 

are right, if you hope 1 will not in sight 

of the world a Kamblc ** 

" We wjll look to our Galdi, take break- 
fast, and depart," said the patroon, nQw 
quite contented. " But that Scpg— -..-ir fell 
you that Sco g ■ ' *. . . 

Hepaused; something unpleasant seem- 
ed to cross his mind, 

" Scogistaing,'* was heard again from the 
closed lips ; " oh ! Scogstaing !" 

" I tell you she '11 stilJ exasperate me with 
her ScQgstaing !" he miittered. " Zounde ! 
what can she want of &at German ? It 
do n't seem all right ! she must be crazed '" 

"Must be crazed!" mechanically ^^- 
peated brother Nktty 
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" Must be crazed," echoed fiom the left 
cumer. 
. " Be crazed !" reechoed from Ihe ri]At. 

'' Be crazed as & rail-car thrown on the 
track." 

" Or a temperance man, whom the spirits 
of the 4th ot July " , 

" Or as u bank-president, who, on a dia- 



Ei. cashier, who, on bis most im- 
portant pay-day, sees his belle-—" 

Their shrieking voices and their smwkin^ 
lips added force to every wotd, fuid tbeir 
looks k^nly pierced the object of their re- 

. Queer chaps, these caroasersin our om- 
rubaaes ! nicii as. can only be jiroduced in 
QUI happy eounlry of libertyl They eje<:t 
mini an open window of the omnibus, as it 
rolls down the street, volumes of tobacco- 
vnoke, sufficient for a two htuidred borsc' 
- power Mfamer. Then is pTotnided a lijht, 
.flaxen, curly heed, panting for light and air, 
and staring at the houses, ana cbun;hee, 
and {[roc-shopB, and groceries, like one juM 
urived &bm the moon. At the spae tirr 
his eyes rolled wildly, a'fearful sneer d 
figUTM his countenance, and hie f^tui 
evinced a ternble irritation. He was e' 
deiallyio araving raood — one of those ravbg 
moods usually excitnd within us by an 



luzf, doubtless eaWKd .by a. higher anguish, 
ffce wgntah. for «. world i since his frenzy 
iiadito tfm/iaoa J^IanlMttan frenzy, but un- 
.j;nn^^ attd^'«Mq^^ of the sublime, 



sneering. manner of the world's angtuA. 
And he was, too, of the nation that wa* 
acquftinled with all the pains and ^evancea 
to which the world is subject — with all tx- 
TB. In a word, he was aGcrrruui 
le German with whom we, have 
triouB occasions, and whom we 
[nund not long since in a very interesting 
mil painful situation. 

A very infereetins; and painful situation, 
ndepJ, and from which he extricated him- 
ie\S iiy great exertions; in which he eihib- 
led extraordinary, enormous, and real Ger- 
'nan heroic daring, and which would dpiibt- 
less have furnished the brilliant daughter of 
our country with a sublime idea of German 
courage and fortitude, bad the ladv been in 
itable state for appreciating the same, 
are sorry to say she was not, biit in 
that half -feverish stale of excilanent usu- 
illy preceding a coming storm; thus was 
she unable to appreciate the elevated mental 
emolions of the baron. And yet, they were 
BO sublime, as even lo deprive him of the 
slighieBt susceptibility for terrestriaf impres- 
eioris; else he might have bethought Dim- 
sclf before leaping, or rather dashing, as il 
pursued by furies, mto the omnibus, -impreg- 
nated with smoke and rum-vapors. But 
how exasperated he felt ! All his German 
ideiLs of humanity, his entin: l^nnan na- 
ture, revolted at the infamous sneer where- 
witlk she had measured him and poor intoz-' 
icated Tommy. A real rfiodder overcame 
him at the thought of this base, this inhu- 
man, nn1ady.Jike sneer, betraying a iliinda 
a mind— no mind at ji^l, ocine— no, oj^. 
The bosom, of which the most «M»ef ^po- 
tions can be reflected in so odioos « in^bc^. 
iu its miijKMbg fa ce ' t his l)ci|ioii). wltic^t 
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at the sight of a degraded human fonn, can 
evince dension in place of grief, mischievous 
joy instead of compassion — in such a bo- 
som, the breath of mnocence has yielded to 
the pestiferous atmosphere of human life — 
the delicate fragrance of buddinjg virtue, to 
heartless egotism — the sacred, divine flame, 
to cold, chilled, and fastidious apathy ; and 
but little of pure humane feeling remains 
within it 

" Nothing but dollars, dollars, dollars !" 
he exclaimed in real German anger. " Dol- 
lars !" he exclaimed again, with high con- 
tempt, ** the gods of these terrible Ameri- 
cans, who, having thus basely deceived the 
hopes of the world, have lowered the god- 
dess" of liberty to a base Ah ! I will 

show them — yes, I will ! — the measure of 
existing humanity in a German — ^yes, a 
German !" he repeated with pathos. " This 
odious, divine Dougaldine ! I shudder, I 'm 
dizzy !** And he tossed his curly head in 
terrible anger, and laughed and raved ex- 
ceedingly ; thus endangering both his head 
and the window, which he &t sundry tiroes 
In no slight manner, even astonishing the 
less prosaic cad, who flourished a flag on 
the steps of the omnibus. 

** Ha ! halloa, cad ! how long before we 
reach our destination f" exclaimed a voice 
just waking from his slumbers, and which, 
^from its tone, appeared to be Tommy's. 

" Soon, very soon ; as the sheriff* said to 
P^dy* on adjusting the hempen cord round 
his neck." 

'« None of your blarney, Frank !*' mali- 
ciously screamed Tommy. "Where are 
we?" 

" Two points from Canal-street •' 

«* Two points from Canal-street !** scream- 
ed Tommy more maliciously. " Your Fly- 
ing Mercury ougliit to be styled Plodding 
Mercury, by 'Tamal !" 

« We've stopped twice, you know. Tom- 
my, to take spirits," cried Frank. *' In lesis 
than no time, we shall reach our destina- 
tion." 

'* In less than no time ! in less than no 
time !*• howled Tommy ; •* but we should 
be there already." 

** What is it you say. Tommy ?" inquired 
another. 
p "What do I say?** screamed Tommy; 
«• what do I say ? I say, if 1 Come too late, 
this frolic may be cursed ! That's what 1 
say. i)o you believe our Whigs, as they 
please to style themselves, although they 
are the most inveterate Tories ever hurled 
from the places of government, will agsdn 
\>e rach: fools as to Slow you to revel and 
froKc at their expense, alid lavish their 
ttoney on you, if you are idle, ft dpgs ? 



You desire to be treated as gentlemen, yoa 
desire frolics, but are unwilling to perform 
your duty. You allow Dan and Ned to 
proceed in your wards contrary to all orders, 
and suffer yourselves to be beaten by the 
enemy's guty, before you enter the field." 

" But Tommy ! Tommy !" reproached 
half-a-dozen. 

" Tommy, how could we do otherwise ?" 
yelped as many more. 
' " How could you do otherwise ?" vocife- 
rated Tommy. "You should have beat 
them and their party from the^r wards, 
round all cieBtion, and througU eveiy re- 
gion ; that's what you could have done." 

** Out of their wards, round all creation, 
through every region," reproachfully mut- 
tered a deep voice from above. " How you 
do talk. Tommy! You know, Tommy, 
that Dan and Ned go the whole hog for the 
Locofocos; the Locofocos are all-powerful 
in the middle wards ; and one might easily 
wander to. Black well's Island or Sing Sing, 
if one ** 

« Black ;velPs ! Sing Sing !" Tommy fu- 
riously exclaimed. " BlackwelPs ! Sing 
Sing!" he screamed, with absolute con- 
tempt "I'd like to see the mayor and 
alderman, or even the whole council, se'nd,- 
ing one of Tommy's corps to Blackwell's 
or Sing Sing, or even finding hitn guilty ! 
so I would ! I tell -you, neither of thetft 
should much longer enjoy their turtle-soiips, 
their champagne, or madeira. I'd havb 
*em off* of tneir soft seats mighty quick. 1 
woul4}.by *Tamel ! I would !^' 
- " Jty ! Tommy, we know you to be a 
damation glorious, mighty transcendental- 
ist !*• 

" We know you to be," mocked Tom- 
my, "a darnation, glorious, mighty trans- 
cendentalist ! and if you knew all that, 
why did n't you flog Dan and Ned out of 
their wards, and to me d ^I ?" 

" Why ? why f*' shouted the whole. 

"Why?" responded the bass voice'; 
"I'll tefl you; because Dan and Ned are 
not the chaps to be licked from their wards 
with a . Since they are an indepen- 
dent body, and go the whole hog for the 
Locofocos, and care not a fiddlestick 'fbr 
your Tommy. There, you have it how; 
you may digest it!" 

" The whole hog for the Itocofocoi*, they 
go? Ay!'* mocked Tommy, again, "Ubt 
a fiddlestick they care ? indeed ! do diey ? 
dont they care?" he screamed. . '^lll 
inaike *em go the whole hog ; yes,. I*^will, 
as sure as f am my father's son ! Ay, I'll 
make them care ! 1^11 show tiieni, ^^''^llie 
patii which they pursue wHl be mott^^lbfi^- 
ductlTe of corns thaa they desire for tneir 
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„> to, tht 

Lbeo i oMi, iKAont ^ wilt dnd ' 
1 11 tiieh fbem to liDfiee 'BoraeJEn 
wift nk iteiaUfrf*— I vril1-~I wfll- 
' Tmntty wu obliged to slopfor vant of 

- We tola ftam ^e nme,~ drained liaU- 
A^doteJi. 
"So We did," groaned 

"So we did; and TOO, Tommy, need 
not Wk at iu as a IralMor r 
"'" DatttatioD take ill" ehcmtod Totomy. 
'•Am I wild? Do not I tell it, aa TollJDg 
ranbders and forked lif^biingB, and "* 
tfaAiniid degrees of latftnds replete 
efeidtqaak^ ia my ereiT liml) ? Conid I 
not, at Ail momest, diiaalt a irtiole wagon- 
bid of wiU cats? ' VTlien I think of then! 
{ themselns for aiz smallere. 






" For tit amallenP* howled one half of 

"Tne, sovereign dtiniia[" ejacnl^ed 
dteoOer. 

** By Tamel r screamed otit Tommy, 
"JOa^ pleased, I know; you've spenl 
ftne days and iiia;hts in sucti a. ^loriona 
ftblie, as to be nnshle Auilier to lii^iiniruish 
BBtWMn the snn and moon, the female im- 
iKe'on the City UaU and St. I'nul'a Btee- 
ftel Or can ^n I" he screanied again, m 
^ny exnltatian ; " can yon-^ — ? Was it 
not a riprioas frolic? — a leal frolic? Who 
wbidirtlave jirotihected it to yon eight years 
M f ' Ah I felfowB i were mere ever each 
tiDlics? Are we not approaching, with 
fiimtie' Btridee, toward a better order of 
Wtft KddleatkkforaB die nations npon 
ttewA, and all thai ia beyond them. Are 
nMOnrbolkamaM^oriowf Arenotwein 
mrmi& (rf a strain of eon&nwd cheers r 

"OlcKionBi.oantinaed dieenf* all ex- 
tiltei 

"(sn'l it a glarions order of things!" 
acreanjed Tommy. 

" Without preamble, to bleak open the 
first house you come to P dnwled one. 

"And knock down ita mautr!" Stam- 
mered anolher. 

■■And make the women ebiiek, and 
equeel, and aing I" said a third. ' 

"Ami guzzfe his irina aild brandy t" 
gulpeia fourlh. 

, " And deslroy his fujiutaie i" browed 
a fifth. . ., 
. "AndrMt^in^lbe^uAtZor l^leda 

r.. "tad took at the nwhbom open fteii 

<)(!».- drt;^i(dib iinrt^n. „ ■, \::^ 
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^Glotions!" exulted al. 
' "Isil nMF la it not f asked Tommy; 
** and wBs there a sing^ watchioan stirting, 
or a constable to be teen ^ 

"Not one! nOtone!" exclaimed all 

"Waaasngte one to be seen in yonr 
last week's inraaion and deslmction, at 
S-^r's house ?" asked Tommy. 

" Not one ! not one !'* answered all. 

"■And who interfered," continued Tom- 
my, " when yesietday we knocked down a 
dozen gentlemen in Canal-street, at brtrad 
dayl^ht— joked with their women, and had 
a fine frolic ? a ^onons frolic 1" 

" Not one ! not one !" they all screamed. 

"And why, my bm»e gaflant fellows !" 
caried Tommy, with an entirely changed 
Toiee, '■ coDsdons of yonr own power and 
mirht, why did you not apply them to Ned 
and Dan, by whipping them from their 
wards to the deril I" 



Why?" screamed Tfflnmv; •■why? 

tell yon; because your bea^ ate to mtt 

of spirlls as to expeiall h 



Was it not BO ? Had yon a single 
spark of spirit ? I ask, had you even a 
spark of esprit Ai eorpt, as the Fiench call 
it ! Pshaw ! not bo mnch as this glass 
contains. No ! not eo much ; else 1 calen> 
late you would have acted considerably dif- 
ferent, dial's what 1 say; take it, and 
swallow it. It takes more than guzzling of 
smallers, and frolteldng, and leaving your 
foreman in the scrape, girii^ him np, like 
Captain Scott's raccoon."* 
'■ Tommy !" screamed all, in the h%he«( 
te of excitement. 

' Is it not BO ? Have you not left me in 
file scrape I Have yna not pven me up like 
Scoffs raccoon ->" screamed Tommy. "_TeU 
me, have I not done for jrou, what lut 
woikr would have done for his (riendB-— 
from Penobscot to Pensaeola, from Sandy- 
hook to the Missisappi ? Damation I dar- 
nation ■ to have one's honor attacked, tmi 
to be abandoned by one's own friends, when 
- a piekle !" 
In token of his despair, he ejected aa 
ormons quantity of brown jniee. 
*■ Am I not pickled i" again screamed 
Tommy. "Have yon a conscience f Is not 
yonr conscience thicker than shoe soles ?" . 
•• Tommy !" they drawled, in a concilia- 
ry maimer, " how conld we, Tommy ?"' 



• Cuttki IbiA Baatt vu ntb ■ HMnlad uan- 

^ &1 > MMIMB, tt«u^ MDChM ta tlH tai If * 

bH, SB iHiDt 111* m^tSa ninMasUv.BUblUdUR. 
iSs>d taqi3iM .SiSM UmliaB ifcMI Ml 
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«How could your pouted Tommy; 
■*I'll tell you. Splice, how you could. 
Yes, I'll tell you more — how you can. 
You can, by just marching to Tamndany 
HaU, and ordering Ned ana Dan, immedi- 
ately after reading the resolutions, to ap- 
pear, with their three hundred fellows, at 
our present head-quarlers. Masonic Hall. 
That 'a what you can, Splice ; and that 's 
what you must. Splice ! Yes, you must ! 
You are a good fellow. Splice; but you 
must come over ; and let me tell you, not 
without Dan and Ned, and their thrice huiv 
dred fellows at your skirts !" 

"Skirts, skirts!" muttered Splice; "Pd 
bethink me of my skirts, should I remain 
in their possession, on sticking my nose 
into their hot puddins; !" 

*« Hot pudding. Splice, hot pudding 1 It 
must be a hot pudoing, indeed, that could 
bum your nose, or that remained hot until 
reaching your nose. What! man; you, 
with your long shanks, long enough to 
enable you to spit upon the hat of our tall- 
est grenadier, you fear burning your nose 
with a pudding ! But I'll tell you. Splice, 
of a hot pudding — as elorious a hot pudding 
•8 ever was placed before an alderman. It's 
a pudding of sixty-four smallers; do you 
hear that. Splice ? Sixty-four smallers. I 
have been fully empowered by the general. 
&cty-four whatever you please — ^toddies, 
whisky-punch, or mint-juleps ; a glorious 
puddinj^ that ! Is it not sixty-four ? And 
if Cackle accompanies you, it will be twice 
sixty-four ; and if you induce also Spies 
and Tries, four times sixty-four." 

** Four times sixty-four !" stammered and 
drawled the whole in ecstacy. 

"Yes, four times sixty-four," repeated 
Tommy; '"four times sixty-four, and a 
glorious frolic; and, if necessary for our 
Bport, we'll knock over as many gentlemen." 

" A glorious frolic !" they again exulted. 

" For our hides !" Spickle and Cackle 
nuttered again. 

«* Splice," screamed Tommy with a warn- 
ing voice, ** Mr. Splice, I should say, pardon 
me, Mr. Splice ; you are yet young, Mr. 
Splice ; you must yet learn of statesmen 
Older thsui yourself^ Mr. Splice. You were 
an excellent carpenter, Mr. Splice ; then a 
bar-keeper, Mr. Splice; a preacher next, 
Mr. Splice! Now you are a statesman, 
Mr. Splice. Pv^ been a tailor, then chan- 
ffed the needle for a brush and the tap ; 1 
have been house-painter, bar-keeper, then 
lawyer, and am now a statesman. Of ^ 
thirty-two years of my life, 1 spent ei^ 
jfiean as a statesman, Mr. Splioe ; 1 wae as 
Inrbrthy and as good as Buy one, and ^ijtt^ 
now as good a statesman as any. That'i 




the benefit of our free, self-go verqijjig cbi 
tiy» tluit after we are unfit for anyiluqg ej 
we continue fit lor statesmen. 1 'm as « 
a statesman as any one. And I may aay, 
without boasting of myself, I've gained' lor 
myself xierits as good as any one ; consider- 
able merits, Mr. Splice ! You may confess 
it yourself, on reflecting upon our situatigu 
eight years ago. I'll tellyou what; we 
were poor regamufiSns, shoemakers, tai- 
lors, carpenters, brickj^yers ; or, in a word, 
workies, as they call u^ ; that is, mec^iian- 
ics^ deplorable creatures, dependent bii the 
grace and mercy of our natrons, the nch» 
ever dry jacks lor thiee hundred and fii{hr 
days, gnaviring the fragments of our xica 
men's tables, and spendu^ the remaining fif- 
teen over miserabte cider-whisky. Tn&t'a 
what we were, Mr. Splice! Poor cha^ 
like the chartists of England aud the Pitie- 
taires of France, and tl^ workies of. all 
countries to the present day. That *s wluH 
we were, Mr. Splice; so we were. But 
are we now the same? Are we ?" exclaim- 
ed Tommy, in a triumphant manner and 
tone, *< ate we yet the pitiful ragamui^n^ 
I ask ? Are we, or are we not, n^r,.^ 
lords, the gentlemen ; while our moneyed 
men,bank-meQ and merchants, have heopmie 
the ragamuffins? Are we not at liberty. Jo 
knock down, unpunished', the richest ixi^ 
the first men, if we choose, in the stret^l 
May we not caress their ladies as wepleaM i 
Is it not a real dulce ^audivm7 J&e.we 
not break open any house ? beat, briiise ^jxA 
destroy all that we please, and act as we 
please, impunished ? Is there a single 
watchman, constable, or alderman, or. aikijf 
member of the whole council who dans ,& 
interfere ? Are not these our daily actibn3 i 
And who," he continued ^th higher prije* 
<'who, I ask, has been ajccesspry to ^us 
glorious order of things? 'Whohasaj^ed 
m achieving this end, dulce hoc <^ium.f(vra-' 
vit, as the old Homan ^ys? Who hae 
aided in the ignition of me new li^t-riii 
the achievement of your inalienable numan 
rights ? Who, I asK, who has placed toii 
in the glorious career, when yoti toqktQ 
flight in despair ? Ah, my men, you foi^ei 
the machinist, forget the engineer; &.itt) 
that you wete the machiipes, the wh£p& 
whose motion ceades if not wound and viyir 
fied by us. The master etpirit may not biS 
trifled with, I tell you ; mark and swallow 
that. By 'Tamel i may not h^ trifled Wim ; 
no, he may not ! for should earth br^ in 
fragments, he shouts hurrah, andc}0(9^ 
one fi^igment fjor his seat, Hfid rli^d to new 
regions round the gl6be, and i&^' the fiOlkh- 
^on of a new woild. . Js if hISflliSb? 
Have not our y/f&ltpMdtMxxoM broken to 
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[ragmenls, and did not we, Black and White, 
and Johnoy and Tim, lake our Beats on ihe 
fragmenla, and fly lo new regioas and (ouad 
a new world for you ! a world, felJows ! 
a world ! Your gladjators o! ancient Rome, 
your Swiss and Armagnaes of Ihe middle 
ages, were but poor feiiowa, compared with 
DB J By 'Tamel I Care we now for work ? 
Have we lo stretch out a single hand or 
fioeer, for a smaller J Live we not in duiee 
jtStUo, day after day and night after nigbl, 
at the expense of our rich Wbigs and 
TorieaJ Are they not under our Inumb? 
Must they not shut one, or even both eyes, 
and pay up, oi e!se have them black and 
blue, these gentlemen, these moneyed men .' 
Are not the president and v ice- p resident, 
the senators and congreeB-raen, the mayor 
and ^dermen, and the whole pack, created 
by UH? Does a single one venttire (o stir, 
except at our yes and no i Have they not 
fiiHt lo come to us, if tliey wish to elevate 
one of their friends lo the white-house, or 
to (he soft chairs of an alderman, for the 
rich turUe-Boupa, for the delicate madeira 
and champagne paid for by the people? 
We are the men, arc we not? Must they 
not pay and shut iheir eyes at our frolics .' 
Have we not discovered (he secret, found 
the Forcunatus, thai lames Ihem, covers our 
board mjd iil!a our rum-bottles I Is not the 
election ticket this Fortunalue, this talis- 
man .' Does il not edect more for us, than 
. a thousand conquerors could achieve! Our 
-Voles, our twelve hundred votes, are they 
not a glorious capital — are they not a capi- 
tal betler than cows and lands J Are they 
not 3 floating capital — the capital in the 
maikel of our politicians? Are they not lo 
"be had every hour, by both parlies, by 
Whigs and Tories — lo be had by ihe highest 
bidder? Are not our twelve hundred well 
scattered and divided among Ihe wards? 
.Are we not a glorious, mighty, transcen- 
'denlal, invincible corps, when a'cliiig jointly 
and in one spiril — a corps," screamed Tom- 
my, '< a corps, making us lords and judges 
of Whie;a and Tories, and of the sovereien 
'people into the bargain, if we only seize the 
hoe by the handle, and Ihe bull by his 
horns? Il's DOl our desire lo be fOols — to 
($lit our parly and fight againsl each oiher— 
to destroy the phalanx of our own invinci- 
ble corps, and lo bury ourselves under our 
6wn ruins. I tell yau, I lell you again, 
wilhoul us, not a president, not a vice- 
president, nor mayor ot aldetman, can be 
elected, Our aldermen, mayor and council 
know ihis ; iherefofe they shnl Iheir eyes 
at our folly. We are no longer piliful 
workies, shoemaks'ra, tailors, carpentefs, 
masons; we are the great; the mighty leVfer 



of our republic, the jsllir crf-attle, and sup- 
porting ihe prosperity of the empire State 
and of the Union ; yes, tb« procperity or 
miseiy of ihe Union hangs at ihe tips of 
our fingers. Ay, don't jou know it?" 
screamed Tommy, " and must I tell yoo erf 
it a hundred times, and are you insensiUe 
of being the pillars of the State, the founda- 
tion for the new social fabric, the new order 
of things; purposing to become an entitislr 
glorious order, unless you are lazy scoilrf- 
arels. Will you be lazy scoundrels I WiH 

Jou," he screamed with the full strength of 
is lungs, "will ynn foi vnn gnziele mm 
smallers, and roll beneath ibe table i lM& 
you, mere drinking of sm^lers, and rotline 
under the table, and folics, have not efiectea 
the dawning of the preeent glorions state of 
things. 1 vouch for that. It was never 
eflecled by mere frolics, I tell you, and mar 
you marie it and aivallow iL Bome wii 
never built in a day, nor out own indepeb^ 
dent corps organized in a day. ugtat 
years of pain and labor have been spent ift 
lis oiganixation. 



"Yes, Tommy dreaded no,BtrBpJHng»!"liB 
screamed again, in a complaining TOiCi); 
'■ Tommy has been flogged wowe than a 
hunting- hound, worse than a LesUut 
dame by her swain. He baa been trodSeh 
under foot, your Tommy hu been tieateii 
worse than the bladder of an ox, abcraffb 
be converted into a tobacco-bag. He IiltB 
spent more nighls in the sewers of Sbifdeii- 
lane and Pearl-street, than in bia bed. His 
stormed more oyster-cellars, niin-bolt^ 
taverns, and hotels, than there are days m 
Ihe year; has served in the battle at l^p- 
jian's and the negro churches, at the abofi- 
lionist, and other houses — baa serred, tu- 
lired, for liberty, human fights, tha' P"*^, 
and Ihe new glorious order of tfaii^. I 
tell yoo," continued Tommy, boW entite^ 
hoarse — " I lell you^Iake and ewiallow-St, 
Mr. Splice — be not stubborn at reeafvinf an 
order for the benelil of the pnHic gotjd, and 
the good of the corps; nndmufter iKi16f 
blacks and blue-blacks, and hot. ptiddjiws, 
as one of your green h o nia, Iroabled ainia 
sigh: of a smaller, i tell yojtt, fiddleaiicks 
for all bine and black hacks, and tfariie 
cheers for the new gloriona order of 

" PidJIeBlicks, for all bloe- and Mack 
backs, and three cheers for ftenew'jrHiii. 
D11S unler of things!" ho#letl the wMe 
company. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COMJORTABLE PR08F1CT8. 

**Thrke cheers for the new glorious 
order of things !" roared, with heart-rend- 
ing echoes, from hundreds of throats, and 
a whole caravan of omnibuses and velo- 
cipedes succeeded, with a tremendous rolling 
and rattling. More than twent3r of these 
vehicles, each one covered with images of 
cholera morbus cases, and atrocities, and 
murders, and decorated with flags, were 
rolling and thundering along, through Canal- 
street to Broadway ; while their inmates 
roared in furious cheers, flourishing their 
banners, bottles, and classes, toward Tom- 
my and his host, and then dashing down 
Broadway, as if carried by evil spirits. 
Ah ! for Tommy, the most vile, the most 
depraved appendage to our latest party poli- 
tics. How he now appears, in the more 
alowly following Flying Mercury. The 
breeze from the Hudson, sweeping through 
Canal-street, had dispersed the clouds of 
tobacco smoke in the omnibus, and produced 
a clearer view of the piUarx of atate. And 
a glorious view it was ! Some lay in the 
body of the vehicle, snoring amid a sea of 
tobacco juice; others,. on the long seats, 
their stockin^less feet against the backs of 
their comrades, with ragged elbows, and 
the more ragged knees, their dirty faces 
«uppr#rted by more dirty hands;, others, 
again, wagging in deep thought in the cor- 
ners ; a few only were in a self-controlling 
•tate. All were clad in i-ags and dress-coats, 
once black and fashionable, but now miser- 
ably worn ; one lacked a collar, another, 
one or both skiils--a third and fourth, the 
half 01 whole of the sleeve, and so on ; but 
notwithstanding their want of collars, and 
shirts, and sleeves, all carried mighty blud- 
geons, and several even sword-canes; and 
the features of all bespoke that carefor- 
nothing air, which evinced a readiness to 
^ter upon the wildest frolic. 

The luckle.ss Dutch baron, sat with an 
assurance that many an emperor might imi- 
tate ; so innocent and confiding, and with 
fiuch an incomjiarable smile playing upon 
bis features; a leal, charming smile ! UoX 
-a coarse, challenging, determined British 
aneer, which evinces such a want of good 
breeding, and a contempt for those present, 
that is frequently dangerous and might 
have cost our Dutcbmah a flomng, or a 
few inches of cold stpel in his w)dy; nei- 
ther was it thiit ))ertidi6us French smile, in 
its quivering, ever reminding you of secret 
intrigues ; no ! it \vsm your real, open, no- 
ble German smile, pliable and submissive* 



which has of late stamped our people with 
such a pliable diplomatic character. It was 
a real diplomatic, charming, sweet smile, 
though accompanied by a light tremor 
round the moufli, which he was unable en- 
tirely to suppress, but which would only 
have been observed by the most acute ob- 
server, and which indicated some terror for 
the terrible peonle ; and some sorrow, that 
the desire for human rights had drawn 
from him sundry odious sneers. In com- 
parison with this, Dougaldine's was a be- 
nevolent, humane smile, though he had 
taken, the liberty to style it familiar, and 
even somewhat vulgar. 

Besides, how could he do otherwise, in 
the midst of such a terrible nation as this 
American, whose people, without fear of 
the police, in the open day, and in the pub- 
lic streets, committed such depredations, 
trifled so odiously with its president, vicc- 
piesident, and senators ! He no longer en- 
vied these Americans, nor their liberty. 
What he had heard, though he had hardly 
understood one-third, was sufficient to dis- 
gust him with republican sympathy for ever, 
and to make his beloved Germany more 
dear to him than ever. How Jie now de- 
lighted to praise Germany, and especially 
ifbenish I'russia! how diflerently did the 
political aflairs of his home appear to him ! 
now gloriously poetic and reli^ous the 
views and principles of his plebeian coun- 
trymen — that elevation above the low mer- 
cenary actions of the political world ! How 
he now loved the great statesman of his 
own country, who cherished and preserved 
from decay" the glorious spirit of true free- 
dom ! . A nd while he thought upon him, 
and then turned to the representatives of 
this self-governing people, the^ spirit of his 
native statesman seemed to rest upon him, 
and light up his face with a chee«^u'l smile; 
a smile evincing the highest happiness in 
this protetarian hell, and at the same timo 
raising our worthies and pillars or •^tate to 
an ecstacy, because they had found one, as 
ihey imagined, to admire them. 

It was a magnificent scene to behold tbesa» 
our ragged representatives of a sc^vereign 
people, in their hearty exultation, h> they 
offered to each other and to him theiv best 
honors, grinning to each other ana in Dim, 
and nodding condescendingly ; whilf ne re- 
plied to their compliments with a ^•wcet, 
charming smile, and by degrees intermingled 
his smiles vrith a certain e.vpression of com. 
passion. Since it appeared to otir German 
m keeping with etiquette, no longer to trou- 
ble the compJMiy with his presence, he slyly 
seized the knob of the door, and rose at the 
|l$une time to take his dej^tarture, witli' a 
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^htcXM tarn. Howerer, on wtitin% the 
faiob And riBing, he felt bis hieind harshly 
femoved and his body forced b^k b**~Tom- 
iny* who ttar^ at him with a look far from 
Aiefoanting. Tommy, indeed, ^as the only 
hne who seemed not fully to confide in his 
MK^eet smile ; and he had been seated during 
AH the marks of high respect from the test, 
miknything but a sweet hamor. His jet- 
black eyes^— one of which, upon close in- 
•pfNtion,^ squinted considerably, and the 
other Was crowned with a huge wart — were 
ratted -apon the floor, and were only re- 
moved at inter^Is to cast ferocious looks 
af the biitohmto. • He was too much of a 
democrat, not to regard the silent expres- 
ticins df the sentimenTs of the : majority as 
the hiflfhest ^aw; therefore he had not inter- 
rupted the high excitement of the pillars of 
State; bnt when the Dutchman plainly 
evinced his determination to leave, by seiz- 
ing the knob and rising: from his seat, he 
i^peared desirous of making use of his veto, 
$m which he actnaHy did liy repulsing both 
the hand of the Dutchman and the whole 
body of statesmen. He then measured him 
witD a look somewhat like that of a cat, in 
her kindness toward the mouse she holds 
in her paw, with a view of playing with it 
for a while, before putting an e£i to its 
existence. 

" Stop, man !** he spoke slowly and can* 
tioasly, extending his hand in a horizontal 
position ; ** you have, I calculate, missed a 
figure. IXitchman or nb Dutchman, no 
matter ; we will first know how you came 
to be an inmate of this Flying Mercury, 
exclusively chartered by tfaffiu>mmittee of 
Masonic Hall for the meetingr* 

Tommy's voice, in asking this question, 
trembled somewhat, as if in anger, which 
seemed to disconcert the young man for a 
moment, but only for a moment; in the 
next be replied, as unembdnassed' as pos- 
sible: 

« How came I to be an inmate of your 
vehicle, chartered by the Committee of Ma- 
sonic Hail? In the most natural manner 
possible— by my^ right; since I first helped 
you into it, after having extricated you from 
beneath the horses. Having safely depos- 
ited yoQ, I got hi, bdng on my way down 
tofwn, and not knowing that this was an 
exclusive vehicle." 

Hiese words were pronounced with a 
strong German accent, which seemed in no 
way to increase the sympathy of the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign people, for they 
began to grin. Yet the sound of his nsoi^e 
was. so narinonious, the features of his 
youthful eoontenaoce Were so manly, and 
Mkagjhadwith sufih innoeanlmeniinent, 



that much of the^r sympaJQi^ was enlisted 
for him; 

*' It*s a Dntchman, Tommy," drawled 
some, for his rec6nciliation. 

" Dutch as sour krout,'* said another. 

<* Silence, gentlemen !*'*' exclaimed (Splice ; 
"silence I I saw it, myself, Tommy^ as he 
drew you f rem under the horses, whicH 
would have gone over y0a,f but fpr the 
Dutchman.** i 

•• Ydtt^d have been dohe for,!|ike Captain 
Scott*8 rbccoon," exclaimed Cackle. j 

*< Ton'd taken in too much wood, fired 
up your boiler too much ; so yoa came near 
blowing up," laughed TficSv 

«• Was I ?** smiled Tommy, looking to- 
ward him. " Ah ! so f was," he muttered 
to himself, closing his wart-crowned eye 
on the Dutchman, with a grin; causin^the 
whole body, and even the IHitchmart, to 
break forth in laughter, it was' a curious, 
incomparable grin; a jovial, mischievous 
twinkling, joined with a real Yankee, scorn- 
ful smile, and a demoniac sneer; but all 
thrfee in rapid siiccession — all so flowing 
into each other, that they caused ugliness 
and dissipation to be forgotten. A truly 
original, dissipated, roguish countenance^ 
whose owner'had evidently made material 
nrpi^ress in his career, had carried on his 
Dusmess in a genial manner, and well in* 
stmcted his disciples in his mute langua^. 

<' Tommy,** whispered. Tries, with a side 
glance at our Dutchman, " are you caidila* 
ting. Tommy ?" 

, Tommy gave no answer. 

** He calculates,** drawled and stammered 
Tommy's nearest neighbor. 

** It would be glorious,** said those farther 
distant 

" Ah ! leave Tommy,** muttered Splice. 
<* Tommy is no night-awl, taking a hawk 
for a bandosaw, I warrant you V 

<* He IS: deep in thought as an Irishman' 
in his whisky,'^ remarked Tries. 

*' His face shows one quarter of tWelVe,** 
affirmed Spies. 

«« 1 would *twere twelve,** muttertd Bob. 

•f Then came the fixing^** shouted Mr. MoK 

•• Then the leathering,** exulted Tries. 

^'And then the leathering,** said Spies 
again. ^ < 

'* A wink is as good as a nod, for a blind 
horse,** remarked Cackle. 

<*I)amation, Cackle! what would y^n 
insinuate. Cackle?" screamed Tries. 

« You would talk us out 6i our senses, 
I guess,** remonstrated Spies. 
• ^ni not talk you out of your senses. 1^ 
only mean to say, f oalealate him to be nv 
spy. He do&t look like a spyt^'Caddt 
pouted a§K&. 
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: "I^oii*! hci doft't he?'* sneered TrioB. 
" Weil, then, he looks like a scout who has 
tneak^ into our camp; and be is nrw in a 
stew, isn't he ? Must he not be feathered ? 
must he not?" 

**6Qt he*8 a Dutchman, a dowtvright 
Dutchman ; and the Dutrbmen are tec stu- 

Sid for politico, much too stupid, as my 
tfher always. tDid me. Tbey *re said to bt 
more stupid* than the beasts of the field/' 

•^Darn all the Dutchmen! wevrairt no 
Dutchmen !" rt>afed all the company. 

"A Dutch emperor, 1 calculate !*• ex- 
daimed Catskle. 

" The better for that," cried Tries. ^ Are 
you a Dutch emperor?" be asked, addressing 
ttke Dutchman. 

The latter had been unmindful of the in- 
ttiifsting conversation so closely relating ta 
himself ; neither did he observe Tommy's 
Voguish countenance, Dougaldine's charm- 
ing features and image continuaily swam 
before his eyes, and held captive all his 
senses, and iilled his soul with delight ; and 
even at. this time he stood, in imagination^ 
with contrite humility, asking her pardoa 
lor the injus^e inflicted on l^r in his heart. 
As Trics's roaring met bis ear, be turned 
with confusion tp the k^fer. 

. ^ 1 1)^ your pardon » 1 have not the biopor 
to. be the person m question." 
. «;^^t.tbe bonor.fobe?" they laug^bedand 
igftmmered, looking upon him wHIi aidaze- 

**Has he not? bas be not?" suddenly 
broke out Tommjr's Bhrieking voice. " Have 
jtJWcnot ?"- be screamed lo him ; « yeft you 
have the honor of seeing emperors before 
j»!i; emperdrs,^ every, incb of them; em- 
perors to the l»ck-bone ; all emperors ; we 
aiSB. our governors, by ^Tainel! Ybil see 
ft«e .s(^lf-goveimoj»> self-regents jiefore you. 
We govern ourselves; dotftteyeourtelves 
^vemed; don't have, ourselves fooled, as 
m your deprav^ cormpt EJuiopej you'll 
fii)d that out^find itout'to your disadvan- 
tage. We are no wbite fools, no yrb^. 
slaves. We.'re selfrgoveniQiB; want no 
Mm 3uU, no Dutdunao;^ 4o sneak, as iipies 
and.scoats in our camp.: We can gdtem 
ottr.^wn country; we; asej self-govertiors, 
self-regents ; ar'nt we ?" asked be insolently. 

*< At'jitwe?'* th^ drawled after bim. 

"I don't doubt it in the least; sweet 
iiagnificent^ the heavens openi to xne in 
your proximity/' stammered the Dutchman, 
vfiik a maiden's Mush, and raising ibis bat 
with lovely coofusionif' and making one; of 
his beet bows* He badrindeed bieard Tom- 
n^'s thundering: W0idi9 thovgb Tieryiimiolr> 
dttHboed in their soiind b^ ti^mois^^of th^^ 
omnibus, and besides, DougaldiB^.i^i|ih-i' 



like form stood- in- all^its beautiea:beff|fe4^ 
eyes of his soul in a sweet /^ir^/e(^ ; h^ 
whispered to her the sweetest efiusioas o| 
bis tender heart, and accompanied them by 
his profoundest marks of esteem r ^utour 
pillars of state stared ; their astonisbment 
was. boundless; it surpassed all that they 
had seen or beard bitberto. They stared at 
him, and then at each other i such a sight 
they had never befote seen. 

** He don't doubt it," drawled Mr, BoK 

" Not in the Jeast,*^ said Mr. Mob. 

*' He calls us sw^etand magnificenti'' eiE- 
ulted Splice, shaking bis bead. 

"The heavens o«cn for bim inr our 
view,** muttered Cackle. 

*' Do n't be doubt it ? Not in the least ? 
Are we sweet and magnificent ? Does bis 
heaven open in our proximity .^' maliciously 
screamedf Tommy. *^Ay, we doubt; doubt 
much whether be is in earnest." 

** We doubt, doubt much whether be ?s in 
earneat," roare^l Spies and Tries for Tom- 
my^s aid, while Cackle and Splice, with tbf^ 
rest* remained in ominous silence, staring 
first at tbe Dutchman, and then at Tommy, 
and then nodding their beads in approbation 
of what they had heard. Thougb; tbe.cQB^ 
plim^ntof the Dutchman was too tender 
aj^ .i5xti»yagant for their. .afg)i;eci.ationi yet 
owinsj to our love for complimentSjitgaifled 
CQutftiSerable, faVoK for bim- 

": But we doubit.it, by 'Tarnel I we dopbt 
ijt," screamed Tommy, . more malici^Bslyf 
*' W^ doubt, aiid have reasc^.ito' doubt, oii 
seeing a cursed Dutchman listening andi 
spjing in our camp, for what other reason 
than Jo Trt^^ze, to Marry attire, and. to 
defame in tbe o^ of all the World ! . TJiea^; 
you have it, take that and sWallow.it.'* 

And as Tommy; cast bis most 'malkipim 
look on tbe Dutchman; and bis moBttrium^ 
pbant glance on. bis pupils^ an ex}^osi€o 
enauedw wlncbi to make use 6( bis own subr< 
lime language, bad something of rqllii^ 
thunder,^ and quivering lightning, and fifty 
thousand degrees of latttbda foJOl of ^a^fh-^ 
quakes. All the omnibus waa in an. tt|>r 
roar* 

** Dainatioat !" roared all. 

"* To TroUopizB !" screamed 'sodte/ 

** To Marryattize !" iBcreamed others. 

*' Ta defame, in tbe. s^kt of . adl the 
world !" exclaimed a third potrliiM. : 

*'A tarrine and fathering J" screaked 
Tommy^ louder than all. 

'* A tarring and feathering P! roared^i^ . 

"Are you writing a book? WiUiyoa 
write a book ?" roareS Splice. . 

*f 1: an^not fdrtnnat^ enough to na &la^ 
yorite of tin nmses^'^ he stammered J .r: . ::.. 

** Is not f octuaate: enough io ^^lif^o^tm 
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otttkm&mmms V^ ■cnamod Tommy, << Ay> 
I o^iihitBkft iB not; neitber wae Mn. 
TnMoK nor Manjatt; I calculate they were 
not But lie. is lortunaie enough to be a. 
iaYorilfeE of our Whigs, our cursed Whigs ; 
is he not ? is he not ? How else could he 
eolec the caucus of the Whigs ?" 

•f Was he inthe caucus of the Whigs ^ 
roared a dozen voices at once. 

'* Ay, 60 he was, was he not ^' Tommy 
screnned a^me them. all. Did n't I see him ? 
didn't I see him at Ramblers side? with old 
BfeunUe^ thiit thorough going aristocrat ? on 
the same spot where ** 

. ** Curse him i') nxffed and screamed all. 

** Tar him !" Tommy orer-screamed them. 

** Tar himr all rcnurad and scnamed af- 
ter^nk 

Jbidf agaiii they began ^ to nse^ and reel 
from their seats; though ever thrown. back 
by the rolhne and shsdcing of the heavily 
moving omniDus, yet riding again ; and so 
ludicrous was the spectacle, that our Dutch- 
man laughed do' heartily as i6 shed tears. 
AndJie laughed as unconcerned as if he 
was seat^ in one of the royal theatves, 
viewing tbe queer manamverings of a par- 
cel of plebeians, and evidently far from 
f^Hring that any one of the dirty nleheiins 
"^^uld Venture to touch him withliidrdh^ 
hands. His astonisbment was ' great indeied, 
When- Spies and Tries toqk the liberty of 
seizing him. It was one of the mosi! IwH- 
c^ottS pantomimes ever acted in an ommbus. 
It was mdeed a queer sight, to behold our 
Dutchman more and more infuriated, to see 
him refuse the advances of our two loafeis: 
with a haughty fastidious turn ; to see him 
crowded deeper and deeperi into his comer, 
his patience decreasing with the increasing 
importunity of the two, and to view him at 
last, with a certain decided expression, yet 
delicately, hurling Spies frotn his left and 
Tries Them his right side, thus sending b(Hh 
to the floor of the omnibus. 

The manoeuvre was executed in' eo in* 
comparable a style, and with sudi truly no- 
ble, carelessness, that Tommy azkd his whole 
sC^ stood in momentary astonisbm^iit, and 
then buist out in roaring laughter. 

"Ay, that was glonotis; was it not .^^ 
roar^ Cackle. 

"IJii'has spunk, that Dutchiman, hasn't 
he?", bellowed Tommy, pointing to his 
cgmi^esbh the floori 

** Ay, so he has," they all roared after hiip * 

•^By'Tamel! he has spunk!" Tommy 
screamed still louder, « so he has ; and Itefl 
^oUj^Vill be a dairnation glorious frolic — 
adkbftiation glorious tarriii^ and feathering." 

" A.darnation glorious tailing and jjie^- 
ering!" Reared and' screamed idf ^ 



« That?!! surpass the far West by a longp 
cbfliUl.'' screamed Tommy. 

>* By 'TarnelV* laughed the Dutchman in 
ttmi Ueipnan fashion, entering into the 
general humor. 

« By 'Tamei ! by 'Tamel !*• exulted Tom- 
my again* <^ we '11 tar yoUa by *Tamel ! and 
feather, ay» feather you I That Papa^no, 
last week, on the sta^e of the National 
Theatm, shall be a fiwestick compared 
with you ; shall he not ?" 

'^ Shall, be not ?'* laughed all. 

"I have not. the pleasure of understa^dr 
ing.you," again laughed the Putcbman; 
" who will you tar — who wiU you tai and 
feather}*' 

«« Why, you! my honey, my idol, my 
young gre^-faom !" grmned Tommy. 
<''Wie'll take the. liber^ of tarring an4 
featheiing^n short, of having a glonouci 
frolic wim you; shall we not .^' 

** Shall wenot ? Shall we not ?* Is^ugh - 
ed Ae whole party. 

*< You will tar and feather me ?" asked 
the Dutchman with a laugh. 

" By 'Tamel, we will ! By jingo.! so wo 
wilL We'Jl pay you forbcang a spy, a 
scout, desirous of Tiollopi^g, IMbrrfatt- 
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hat is that?** agadn lau^ied thft 
Dttlcfaman. 

«* Ay, Trollopize ! What ? Yi6u do nt 
know its meaning! 1 calculate you know 
it: don'tyouf* 

And an original grin again played in 
Thmmy's roguish countenance, and his 
wart-crowned eye closed with a scoundiel 
like squint, and an unutteraUe expression 
of roguery, A Yankee scorn quivered 
through his features, and his appearance 
was so singular as to: cause a hearty laueh 
in our Dutchman. Some doubt as.to m 
amicable intentions of the- honomble body 
now seemed to rise in his inind,. they ap*- 
ipeared' iso^ctihning and' demon-like ; but hW 
aij^teheiit^ons were- only momentary^ fd'i' 
in the next moment he laughed as heartily, 
joyfully and happily, as one before whom 
shone the star of lo?e, whcm it had pener 
tmted with its sacred^ fteime, developing the 
futmre life with roses and joy. The loaf- 
ers even appeared ta him in rosy light; 
and thus his laughter was so hearty, so 
; serene, and, so unconcerned, that Tommy 
even began to shake his head in amazement 

For one destined tobe tarred and feather- 
ed, -'his lau^ter seemed very strange. Urn 
seented to laiugh at them, aud deride diem. 
AiA for this they were fto fftxnbeingthemeoi 
bj; jingo ! tiiey were ; and the whole joke whs 
far ftom- amusing, at least ibr him at whose 
expense it was performed. And wmiMwA 
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tie iSitcbmAn at whose tuptsm it wak to 
be transacted ? Was it not the Datcbman, 
tbe Trollopizing, Manyattizin^ Dutchmafi, 
\^ho had sneaked into the Whig camp, and 
into the caucus of the Whigs ? And had 
he not sneaked into their miclst for diis rery 
purpose, to learn their secrets ; to Trollop- 
ize, Marryattize, to write a book and to 
defame them, and in them the whole sove- 
reign people? Was not that as clear as 
apple-toddy ? And was it not equally 
cl^ar, that a tarring and featheriiu; applied 
to one such chap, would fill the whole 
sovereign people with delight, and render it 
a national frolic ? Ay, a frolic reaching 
from Penobscot to Pensacola; and raise 
Tbmmy and his host to the pinnacle of 
popularity ; present him as a glorious go- 
the-whole-hog man, and immortalize him 
in the annals of tarring and feathering. 

Tommy revelled in the anticipation of 
the glorious frolic; but the revolting laueh 
of the Dutchman, at this time, most terribly 
aroused his dander. He again appeared as 
if on the point of fighting a whole wagon- 
load of wild-cats. 

** A glorious tarring and feathering that, 
by Tamel !*» he exulted. 

" You will tar and feather me ?" again 
exclaimed the Dutchman. 

"Ay, so we will!** again screamed 
Tommy in a malicious tone. " We will tar 
tind feather you, by jingo ! so we will ; 
you Trollopizing, Marr3rattizing Dutchman, 
spoiling us with your blating newspaper 
correspondence, sneaking into our midst, 
and familiarly deriding us ! We will — we 
will ! / Did n't you sneak among us ? Say, 
didn't you creep into our Whig caucus? 
jrou world-spying, Trollopizing, Marryatt- 
izing, book-writing» penny-a-lmei, blating 
Dutchman !*' 

Tommy was now beyond all joking^ he 
was furious; foam covered his lip»; his 
voice broke ; a crisis was at hand for our 
Dutchman, of which, however, he appeiued 
entirely ignorant 

"Are you not a spying, Trollopizing, 
Marryattizing Dutchman ?** ejaculated Spies 
and Tries, glowing with anger. ^ Did not 
we see you, too, last week, in the caucus 
of the Locofocos, you cursed Du^hman ?,** 

The Dutchman's desire for laughing had 
not fully subsided, his smile had only as- 
sumed the expression of suficiency^ inter- 
mingled with a feature of haughtiness, 
natural to a Prussian; and this, with a 
boldness unsurpassed in any Americaa, 
Briton, or Frenchman. Ah! these have 
more- acquaintance with the power of tne 
people, and the violence pf a mob, than the 
Pnisiriaiis. 



Tommy .stared' at jiim :widi 
Such haughtiness was entirelv new to him. 

**I doubt it, since I only landed yester- 
day," boldly replied the Dutchman. 

" Landed yesterday ! that's a lie, Dutch 
man !" roared Spies. 

The coarse reproach drove the smile from 
his face. He rephed, in short but decided 
words: 

" I arrived yesterdav. I would also re- 
quest you to change the title whereby ]kou 
address me, if you please; since Jin no 
Dutchman, but a PruAsian ; and am proud o£ 
being a Prussian.*' 

The words had the ;e£tect of cold water, 
on our heated loafers. . 

" A Pmssian !** screamed Cackle. 

" A Prussian !" echoed Spies and Tries. • 

** A Prussian! arrived yesterday!*' scream- 
ed all. 
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CHAPTER III. 
TBE Prussian's riasT lesson in oitr 

POLITICS. 

AiSL looked and stared with absolute 
amazerbent They resembled, to use a, 
badcwoods phrase, the wolverine atx).ut to 
seize, as he supposes, an opossum ;i^ut 
finds his mistake^ when the precious odoi^ 
of a polecat ascends to his nostrils. These 
dissipated diaps presented a droll spectacle^ > 
indeed, 9S they stared at each other, almost 
in despair ; and even Tommy sought con- 
solation, but found none, as was evident 
from his countenance ; for be exhibited a 
despairing expression, and moved in a 
ckicheti-hearted manner on his seat, as 
thoup^h he had ridden all day on the saddle* 
leae back of a poor mare. He was indeed 
a pitiful ap|)arition. But this shame >vas 
not long visible ; no, he was npt the man tp' 
apologize ; he had too much spirit for that. 
His &ce bogan to change by degrees, his eyes 
to twinkle,; and his features to srin anew, 
though not in his former Mephistopheifia 
manner ; on the contrary, a grin, expressfve 
of subl^nif^,.- self •sufficient conscioueuaeiss, 
self-respect and dignity, lighted up b^'epunr 
tenance, in addition to a certain, haughty 
grandeur. This play of featuies and eX; 
pressions, however, occupied some jdipe; 
4hey could not be effected in an instant 
Msuiy were the hard looks cast at our poor 
Prussian, and many the snares laid for him. 
But Tommy seemed now to have made a 
resolution, and with an expression of jpom- 
pousness, he exclaimed: ' \ 

" You say you arrived yesterday ?" 
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^<*Ytfleiday," Mtplied the Prumian. 

** In what vessel ?'* asked Tommy, with 
coodesceosion, aiid due adherence to the or- 
der of his inquiries. 

.•* The P d.'» 

" The name of the captain 2" 

" Your name ?" 

" Schockstein.'* 

«Mt*8 right,** replied Tommy, casting a 
comfortless look at his fellows; and then 
adding* in a sublime strain : *' l^o doirht, 
boys ! no douht ! No tarring and feather- 
ing possible ! Impossible, boys ! Silence! 
darnation ! silence, boys ! ImpoBsible! He's 
a strang^er, a foreigner, just landed, and 
claims our hospitality ; and the hospitality 
of our most eniigUtened, and must virtu- 
ous '* 

•* Most glorious, transcendental !" ex- 
claimed a dozen voices, in chorus. 

"Nation!" ooncIuJed Tommy. "We 
know it ! we know it ! Who don't ? who 
do n't ? However, we are not at present 
sj)eaking of ourselves, but of this foreign- 
er, this stranger. VV^e are speaking of show- 
ing this foreigner how our nation^ — how 
free sovereij^n citizens " 

" Free, sovereign, sell-governine citi- 
zens r' drawled and stammered half-a^ 
dozen. 

** Darnation ! silence !" admonished Tom- 
my ; " can 't you give a moment's rest to 
your jaws 1 Silence ! I say. He 's a stran- 
^r, i say ; a foreigner, Laving just anived 
in- the most free, most glorious country in 
the world. He is no scout, no spy; he can- 
be none of your Trollopizing, Marryattizine:, 
penny-a-line tribe. Were he of that gentry, 
't would change the matter. We M show 
him I ay, we would !" 

At these words, Tommy tossed his ema- 
ciated quid, with unutterable contempt, to 
the bottom of the omnibus. 

'* He 's no spy !" echoed Spies aod 
Tries. 

" No, he is not !'* said Bob and Mob. 

"No, he is not!'' resumed Tommy, 
with senatorial gravity. " No, ha is not ! 
I say, he is a stranger and a- foreigner ; 
though a mere subject, no free-bom man ; 
but YOU know that all are not lucky enough 
to ne born -with silver spoons in their 
mouths ; besides, those bom with wooden 
spoons, are wanted, that they may-*— Yet 
we look down upon them with pride." 
Tommy, at these words, looked down with 
unutterable pride upon the poor Prussian. 
** I calculate it becoming to us, the most 
tnlightencd, sovereign, free——*' 

** Most mighty, glorious, ttaQscendentaly** 
•teen voices supplied* 
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•' Most glorious nation !'* . Tommy n» 
sumed, depositing a fresh quid in his mouth. 
" lt*s becoming,! say, to show him and rha 
world that we are gentlemen, and not tlm 
Trollopizei and Nwryattized fellows we 
are described to be by tnat gang.** 

" Gentlemen ! and not the Trollopized, 
Marryatti;(ed fellow8 we are represented to 
be by that gang," roared and sung all, rais* 
ing their hea^is and e.v|ianding their ches^ts* 
and assuming the mast dignih^ postures and 
attitudes, and expressions, which would 
have been creditanle to your duchesses ol 
the old Tdginey your chancellors of state. 
A magnificent siiectacle, indeed, this farce 
here produced by Uncle Sam's plebeians > 
And yet there was something in the back, 
ground of this farce, which would have 
struck the more sagacious spectator; some.- 
th lug that appeared imposing through the 
thick crust of dissipation, lewJiiess an.l rags, 
betraying a love and adoration of the people 
and country, boidering on idolatry, which 
ennobled them, as it were, for a moment, and 
made rags and dissi nation forgotten^ For a 
moment, at least, they no longer appeared 
as a set of ragamuffii>s and loafers;' drunken- 
ness and dissipation for a while seemed to 
have abandoned their hideous features; they 
ha i assumed a sober, and as it were an in- 
spired expression, which seemed to strike 
even our young aristocrat. This spark of 
social virtue was new to him; he had rare- 
ly found it among his own people in the 
higher ranks, and much less among the mob 
of his country. It had so suddenly and so 
brightly risen from the lowisst abyss of our 
social life, that it seemed to cast a bright hue 
over the whole people, and to illuminate 
their very character. Our Prussian, there- 
fore, regarded the ragamuffins with interest 

Now. too, they sat with such majesty, 
surpassing even a crowned prince upon his 
throne. By degrees, however, the grandeza 
seemed to annoy them. 

" He is no spy« no Dutchman !" Cackle 
exclaimed, for the information of the rest 
" I told you at once, he is a Prussian." 

'* A Prussian, you say. Cackle ? a Prus- 
sian ?** Tommy exclaimed, as if a^eably 
surprised. 

" A Prussian I** screamed Spies and Tricfi 

" A Prusisian .'" echoed Bob and Mob. 

** A Prussian you are ?" screamed Tom. 
my, somewhat forgetful of his 'dignity, 
seizinj: the hand of the Prussian. «A 
Prussian ! we are happy to see a Prussian 
of Frederick the Great." 

«A Priis»aii of Frederick the Great !* 
all screamed. 

<*A Prussiaa of Frederick the Great r 
Tommy over-screamed them, who had nnw 
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wJcIefly wandered frbm Tn> port '«Did 1 
iiofieij'yoir? Do ye calctilate I was una* 
wffre of t|je feet?- Did not I know? Dki 
ncjt;} sec it? Had (not known it, would I 
h»t^e mjide so mtich ado about him?. By 
jinfl^, .] should not! But I saw that, he 
was none <'f your dirty Dutchmen, none of 
vdrrr Trollojiizing, Mkrrj'attizing spies. 
No"! a I*nj«Rian, a real Prussian; of real 
Prd.^ran metal; of the metal of the grfat 
Pnissian kinj. Was not Frederick the 
Great u Prussian r^ screamed Tommy. 

'• Was he not? was he not?" echoed all. 

** And was not my old CRckle a Prussian 
toot** screamed Cackle, louder than all. 
•• Was not my father a Prussian ?" 

••Was he not? was he not?" all ex- 
claimed. 

^t)id not old Cackle,** roared Cackle, 
« originate from Cackleheim, at the foot of 
the Huhnerbergl** 

••From Cackleheim, at the foot of the 
Hahnerberg?** asked the laughing Prussian. 

** Ay, you know Cackleheim, at the foot 
of the Huhnerberg ?*• joyously roared Cack- 
le. •* Did nt you know my father ?" 

** I had not the honor." 

••Had you not? had you not?" Cackle 
again asked. •' But Beggy Saufer, you had 
the honor of knowing ? That Beggy Sau- 
fer, who kept a grog-shop in the Bowery 1" 

" I 'm sorry to say that I neither have the 
honor of her acquaintance.'* 

•• A glorious wench !" exclaimed Cackle. 
*• Glorious ! She has shon Iders like a grena- 
dier, and a voice — a voice! She came 
from Cackleheim. My father was from 
Cackleheim ; he came over in the year 1800, 
three years before my birth, and died ten 
years ago. Beggy, too, died," continued 
Cackle, m a sorrowful tone. " She died, I 
calculate, by taking too much of her own 
grog.** 

Cackle wiped a tear from his eye with 
his sleeve. 

*• My father's brother, too, was a Prus- 
sian,'* he continued; ••was he noti'* he 
screamed, with a menacing look. 

; •« Was he not ? was he not ?" all screamed, 
in a threatening tone. 

•* Was he not]** lastly exclaimed Tommy. 

••And my uncle's step-father!" drawled 
Bob. 

«• Were not all of them Prussians ? glo- 
rious Prussians ?•• screamed Tommy again. 
"And shall we not loye and hpnor the 
Prussians? sh^l we not?" he. screamed, 
with menacipg looks. •* Ay, we shall, and 
we wilt. We will honor them. Damation! 
Honor, I say! Halloo, Cad! Damation, 
OkI ! a couple of fresh bottles in honor of 
»he Prlufran *• 



•* A coiiple of fresh hotH^ iii honor of itw 
Pnissrah J** all screamed and laughttl.' 

^ Khali -we not show him," Tommjr: 
screamed again, •* how free sovereign dtc^.. 
zens, citizens of the most efi4igntened» 
g;lorious CLun%t kolporthe Prussians:?*? - 

"Shall we not? shall we i]Q0f^M- they 
shouted a^ain. ' ' 

•• A brave Prussian shall say, that thft 
most free, most' e^ightened nation of the 
earth—" . ; 

•*That the most free, most enlightjuied 
nation of the earth,** all exulted, hut sud- 
denly paused. A new idea had crossed their 
mrnds. They suddenly looked upon hun 
with inquiring eyes, and, as if distrustfai» 
resumed their hau^^hty, protective attitudes. 
Tommy, especially, was all sublimity. 

••How are you pleased with our land, 
young Prussian .^* he asked, with a gracious 
countenance and expression. 

••Above all idea — a magnificent land!" 
replied the cunning Prussian. 

Tommy nodded, highly satisfied. 

•* I calculate it is," he replied condescend^ 
ingly. 

•• I calculate it is," Tries added, no less' 
condescendingly. 

••I calculate it is a glorious country," 
confirmed the Prussian, with his most ami- 
able smile. 

•* As glorious a country as you have ever 
trodden," Tommy pathetically remiirked. 
•* I tell you," he screamed, *• it's the glory, 
the quintessence of all the countries of the 
world! the true, real quintessence! By 
*Tarnel, it is ! And if you collect all coun- 
tries of the world, aAd place them in a pot, 
and boil them doWn as yon do cider, I tell ' 
you, by*Tarnel! thfey won't produce no 
United States, by 'Tamel ! that*s what they 
won't!" 

•• Will you add Prussia also to ike wes#?" 
asked the. Prussian, with Hl hearty ^l^V^- 

Tliis question seemed fo.corrfound Tom- 
my. He regarded him for a moment with 
roguish eyes, and then burst out into a loud 
laugh. 

•^ Ay, he ha& caught us, that Prussian ! 
I tell you he has, boys. He's a glorious 
Prussian; notwithstanding he's only a eub^ 
ject But he's none of your thick-headed, 
arrc^ant British subjects — none of your 
danmes, filled with squeamishness ; but a 
thorou^ Prussian — a go-the- whole-hog 
Prussian. Three cheers for the Prussian !*• 

«• Three cheers for the Prussian !" scream- 
ed all, flourishing the last- received bottlesi 
and holding theni all before his nose. 
•* Drink, I^ssian ! drink, I tell Vttul * 
drink !" they screamed to the resisting Fnuh 
sian. '* We show you an £ionor, and 
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JwinTin frf hnrrinfr jrin hrp^ ; tVif-Tfi 
titii;'^siMei:w6^see yoa azeji:£eiiDtc a£:tnie 
mctel. We aee yoa are none ol y&ur diitf - 

BMU9ii, whp deem us baibariansi. since bIL 
things here are not exactly/as. they ate in= 
ik/m '■ country ; we see • you ase no^e of four 
foolish dandies; and we "wiil show yoa. 
hotr free Americaa citizens can hqnor fanive 
Prossiaiis. Yes, so we. will.!: You sfaall 
see. a. meeting, a glorious meeting !" 

*«^ meeting? a meeting of tM people?" 
exdaoii^ the Prussian, as if petrified. 

<*> A meeting I'' answered Tommy; **a: 
meeting of the people 4" 

** Whnrethe sovereign people consult on 
tbsif affidrs, and adopt resoiutions ^ asked 
the Prassiaki! exnltingly. 

^< Just so !" replied Tommy condescend- 
ingly i 

«^ I'ahoold he highly pleased to. see itP 
he exclaimed with joy. 

•♦I calculate you would,** Tommy di^ly 
replied — <* I calculate you would. J calcd^ 
late we '11 show you how free, enlightened 

«* Virtuous," interrupted a< dozen, voices. 

** Citizens govern themselves," concluded 
Tommy, with the look of a loid. 

*' And what will be the object of this 
meeting ?" the Prussian inqniied, delighted 
at the prospect of witnessing the events 

Tommy regarded him for a moment with 
a distrustful squint; but the Prussian's face 
reflected nothing but the unconeealedr pore 
German desire of knowledge; 

«* The object of this meetin^^" giayely 
replied Tommy, removing the quidjmmi the 
leit to the right side of his mouth'; *'iLy, 
the object of thisjneetingis one of the<most. 
enormous and absorbing. interests,. that ever 
wtdl -informed and virtuous djkizj^ns were 
roused to support with ail their, shpolder* 
blades and collar-boneB." 

This -phrase, borrowed from a cart w^dgv 
ed in the mire, was new to the Prussian r ^^ 
he rmrded the speaker with amaisement. 

'^liie most enormous, mighty, stupen- 
dou3»" continued Tommy, in a light) but 
important tone.; " the mightiest and.' most 
powerful meeting ever held, by a. Ions 
chalk, whereon depends the psosperity and 
misery of the Union ; an object, 1 tell you" 
— he spoke the last words to his staff— 
« surpassing entire nature^ and all that's 
beyond it Don't it snipaas all P* he vehe* 
mently screamed, and violently knockihg 
his oane upon the floor 6£ the. oomibus. 

"Don't it surpass all ?" they roared in 
unison 

Tommy screamed again : *' ^ not our 
credit in question ?" 



our daily bread.?^ roaied a«d: drawled 4i^ 
wihote party. ' 

. Hisc&iuiri^rasaiaa was in great danger ^i 
saorificiDg Jxisior ever. Though a lookjat 
the: la^dmniEuia .tickled his irriw>le senses 
to athigfa:.degree, yet he heroically che<^^ 
the temptation. The meeting waa m aues;*. 
tipn. For all the world be would not have 
sacrificed the meeting. His mind and imr 
agnation were intent upon the anticipated 
meeting, and caused him to forget rags aj»d 
^Gsipatioa, pride and proUUnreSj his dear 
Germany eren; nay, even Prussia and 
Doi^dine had vanished from his imagina- 
tion. ISie innocent simplicity wherewith 
he now clung to Tommy> was peculiar. 
Tommy had evidently hit the weak side of 
the German, the Prussian nation. . 

<* Shall we. not maintain ^e credit system 
af^iakat ttie LocofocQS?" again triumphed 
Tommy. • ^ 

" SWl we not ?" roared all of them. 

" And against the Dutchman at the white- 
house, and his kitchen-cabinet,*' drawled 
the whole after him. 

«<Who is the Dutchman in the white- 
house ?" our attentive Prussian here found 
an opportunity tp insert. 

♦* The Dutchmam in . the white-house ?" 
Tommy exnlaimed, in a tone of the most: 
soverergn contempt. "The Dutchman in 
the white-house is^ J calculate^ a Dutchman 
whom toe placed there;, the ofispring of a 
tavem-'keeper, I calculate,. from the shorea 
of the Hudson, whom we placed in the 
white-housef^we." 

This **ioe^* was pronounced with tliB 
haughty emjdiasis of a protector. 

** Whom'.yoa placed in the white-house, 
the paiace- of tiie president?'' asked the 
Prussian with astonishment 

. ** Ay, so we have, ijp,ve we not ? by 
jingo I have we not? But I calculate the 
Dtrtchmah will cufc us capers— stump our 
credit systehi; Not so ?" 

'* Not so 3^ screamed iall, - 

" But we '11 drive the capers out of him ; 
won't we ?" Tommy screamed again. 

*♦ We'll drive his capers out of him* 
wont we ?'* all shouted after him. 

*« We 'U ttemder the resolutions at him; 
thunder him to the ground, so we will !" 

** So we will !" edboed from every comer 

Our Prussian sat staring at Tommy with 
aifection and sympathy. 

Tommy, on hii part, took; the GeinsaB 
umkr his giacious etevated patronage. He 
now turned witka gracious miea tov^icd himr 

"You shall see, young Prussian, how 
we will this day, in a glorious meeting 
■thunder down Ibie -Bresideat of these oui 
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Thuibi SitiHi; Uivfid^ldm dowa bo m to 
iMte^ him forgetful of lislng.'* • 

*^ You will thunder him down so as to 

nteke kirn forgetful of rising !" exclaimed the 

PniMiaQ with a doubtful shake of me bead. 

' ** We ! nfi loe !" Tommy sereamed Bgjun. 

*^We) and our resolutions, the lesoluBons 

proposed and adopted by us/* 

' '* Rescriutions proposed and adopted by 

y^u >^ cried the Prussian with amazement 

•:** We Whigs r^ Tommy graciously as* 

sblred him. 

' **So you have adopted the resolutions 
already ? But did n't you tell me the peo- 
ple should adopt them ?" 

«* Ay, they shall ;" confirmed Tommy, 
with a gracious smile. 

** But if you have adopted them already ?" 

"You don't understand that," replied 
Tommy somewhat contemptuously. " We 
statesmen have to decide on the resolutions 
to be adopted by the people." 

*' So you are statesmen ?" escaped from 
the Prussian, with a shake of his head. 

" You see statesmen before you," replied 
Tommy with a hurt dignity ; ** statesmen, 
each one of whom may be seated in the 
white-house to-day, or to-morrow; may 
give orders to your kings, and make them 
obey, as old Hickory to mat Philippe ; and 
his successor, the quondam ostler on the 
Hudson, that " 

The Prussian acquiesced with his most 
respectful mien, hardly venturing an an- 
swer. But, after a pause, he hazarded a 
humble reply : 

^ But if the people still should not con- 
sent ?» 

" To what have the people to consent ?" 
replied Tommy with impatience. •« What 
have the people to say to it anyhow ?" he 
screamed witti increasing fervor. 

" So the peopl^ have nothing to say to 
k?" again asked the inquisitive Prussian. 
•*But you mentioned a meeting of tiie sove- 
reign people, where the resolutions should 
first be proposed, then consulted upon, and 
finally adopted." 

** So they shall," decided Tommy in a 
peremptory tone. •* They shall be propo- 
sed, discussed, and adopted. They shall, 
they shall ; we would not advise any one 
to say no, where we say yes." 
. Tommy seized his cane, with a meaning 
ges^JTe. 

" We would advise none !*' roared all, 
wildly seizing their bludgeons. 

" So it is," said Tommy, assuming a more 
Condescending manner, " so it is; we have 
convoked the people to testify our regard for 
them, as it were ; understand me, to make 
Ihem believe the resolutions emanating froin 






than; and «bDted by Ibem. But 4P6:Wt. 
the men at the nelm, whom ths mass-miut 
obey. ..We»* he. solemnly assured, *^umi. 
but whether tiiey assent — ^the fifteen mill*; 
ions, or not* ia immaterial to us ; we iigiiit, 
and ^t> enough." 

** The president's chair is ours.!' Tommy 
continued, after a pause, which he filled ap.' 
by placing another quid in his mouth; 
** the secretary is ours, the committee, the 
judges. If thie resolutions are pronounced^ . 
read, and assented to by us, they will pass 
as those of the people to die newspapert;) 
and by them to Philadelphia, Baltimore^ and 
Washington. Thus, they receive the reso^. 
lution stamp of the sovereign people's meet- 
ing. That 's the thing, and who is not sat- 
isfied, may withhold his assent; but ouTi 
three hundred — and if Splice and Cackle 
bring over their three hundred of Dan and 
Ned from Tammany Hall — our six hundred 
bludgeons will not neglect their reply. . 

*<^hese are," continued Tonuny, who'had 
evidently now taken our Prussian under his 
protection, and therefore replied more gra^ 
ciously than ever : " these are our aigtt- 
ments, our liberty, the rights of citizens and 
humanity. These are, on the other hand," 
pointing to the cholera morbus, atrocities, 
and felonies — ** our messengers." 

"These your messengers?" exclaimed > 
our Prussian, with amazement. " What ! 
these cholera morbus, atrocities, felonies, 
murders, and cases of adultery ! Where- 
fore these terrible advertisements .'" 

"Ay, wherefore?" smiled Tommy. "1 
see you have been only half-and-half rear- 
ed, beneath a despotic government; only 
half-und-half enlightened; you cannot yet 
comprehend the tactics of free, enlightened, 
virtuous, self-governing citizens. You can- 
not, by jingo! you cannot!" remarked 
Tommy, somewhat contemptuously. " But 
1 tell you — ay, tliat I will I" he continued, 
with gracious encouragement ; " these are 
tactics, stratagems. We are tacticians to 
tickle people, you know — ^to bring them to 
action. Do n't we :" he screamed again 
".Might we not stick the entire Manhattan 
city with meeting calls, and would a sin- 
gle soul take the time to look at the huge 
letters.' Our bills would have as litue 
chance, as a Hebrew Bible among the Sioux 
Indians. I calculate, our New-Yorkers are 
the most thorough-going, powerful, indefat- 
igable, continusd money-brokers, shavers 
and sharpers. Ain't they ? Do they spend 
their time sx anything but money* chaining, 
shaving and sharping ? Are they not in an 
everlasting motion, whirlwind and stonn ? 
and wouM they not, in whirlwind and 
storm, gc down to hell, could tbey tbars 
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vfoTnd ii>v^ of the me^tii^ By jingo ! 
' ftiftj wooM nddtf* assared Tommy, with idl 
pCMMable pKfitvJ "But if we piaee cholera 
' mMmn, an atfoeity, felony, or murder, on 
Ae frontispitee, ias jou eee there, tiien that 
is the sawder that tickles the people, rouses 
them to action, makes them read and swal- 
low the w(»ds. They then read, and swal- 
low the cholera, then the politics, then the 
atrocities, murders, etc., standing farther be- 
neath. There they read, that our cursed 
kitchen-cabinet murders our credit, and is 
about to commit atrocities and felonies on 
oar credit** 

*<That it murders your credit, and is 
about to commit atiiocities and felonies on 
Vour credit !" exclaimed the Prussian, not a 
fittle> struck with the solution of the enigma. 

** And that 's the meaning of the two 
thousand murders, and one thousand five 
hundred cases of adultery, and one thousand 
felonies and atrocities, and not—*' he 
stammered, and instead of «continuine his 
speech, broke out in loud laughter. ** What 
else. ! what else could they mean ? You 
do n't think that we cut the throats of two 
thousand human beings ? Yo\i do n*t think, 
1 hope, or " 

Tommy asain appeared inclined to dis- 
trust. The look with which he measured 
the Prussian was less gracious, and the 
sudden movement with which he turned 
from him, bespoke an end to his condescen- 
sion. He adjusted the fragment-like sus- 
pender of his inexpressibles, moved his hat, 
or its. apology, on the left ear, ejected in 
grand style another flood of tobacco juice, 
and, lastly, assuming an important air^ he 
placed both hands ofi his knees, and looked 
with more than Spanish grandeza to &e 
door of the omnibus, as if m expectation of 
coming events. 

.Splice and Cackle, and S{hcs and Tries, 
too,had assumed an important bearing, and 
expanded their cheeks, deigning no longer 
to regard the Prussian. 

Though our Prussian bore, with much 
stoicism, the present neglect of our fellow- 
sovereigns, yet the scene now o{)ening be- 
fore him, was rather trying to his Prussian 
forbearance. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TBS 8XC0ND LS880N. 

Thk Flying Mercury stopped, the door 
was instantly thrown open, and before it 
appeared — no* Tommy's drunken precursors 



and frilow 1ihidgeflp*floqiiiLeii ■ li ; • hut 
the honorable* mi brave; h%bly re^ieeted 
Aldermen Turtle and Bottle, and Qeneial 
Beattie, and the assistant council meiDbers, 
Spittle and Whittle, and MessriL Knowiae, 
and Bowles, and Thompson, Burka and 
Johnson — all with the most suWnissive 
bearing, and approaching with the pnxEound- 
est bows, for the assistance, or rather bear- 
ing of Tommy from the vehicle, since he 
continued to stagger; next to him they as- 
sisted Messrs. B% and Mob, and Spies and 
Tries ; our poor Prussian they measured with 
a contemptuous, sneering look, and allowed 
him to grope his wayj alone ^m the omni- 
bus,, while they turned wiUi mighty im- 
pressmerU to Tommy and his statf, who 
were now assuming real airs. Your field- 
marshal, surrounded by the ^liie of his gen- 
erals ; the mighty sultan, with his eunuchs 
and suit, hastening toward the grand mosque ; 
are nothing, absolutely nothing, when 
compared with the dignity and imposing 
bearing of Tommy & Co., as. with th^r 
shabby hats on their right and left ears, 
their hands in the pockets of their inexpres- 
sibles, and with neads raised high, they 
sailed on their course toward the entrance 
of Masonic Hall, amid the loud cheers of 
the hundreds of their fellow-pillars, our 
fellow-sovereigns, who, ali-eady in groups 
of fifty and sixty, blockaded the entrance, 
and the stairway. Each one of them, how- 
ever, represented the majesty of the sove 
reign people to the best of his abilities; and, 
even m spite of ragged coats, and tattered, 
brimless hats, they were self-governors, 
self-regents to their back-bones. 

A precious siffht, these, our ragged sove 
reigns, venerateu and iutored by our so-called 
servants of the people ; your fat, oily alder- 
men, generals, grandees, and senators; all 
bowing and criimn|^, and scraping before 
your cobblers and tmkeis, dyers L\d tan- 
ners! How the almost round, oily Berks 
did shriek and sproan ! And Alderman Bot- 
tle's back would have served for the bridge 
of a violin ; and Mr. Enowles, the million- 
aire, how attentive was he to every motion, 
not only of Tommy, but of the very last 0/ 
our loafers! and how Tommy and his com- 
pany did look dpwn on our grandees with 
sovereign haughtiness and contempt ! Bob 
and Mob, for jokes' sake, squirtea a couple 
of juicy floods over the morrocco shoes of 
Aldermen Turtle and Bottle, who devoutly 
acce|)ted the grsuuous g^t! none. (Kf your 
Russian or Turkish slaves could receive the 
bastanado adjudged to him, with more ^esig* 
nation. And^aU in due order, as it were, 
our soidisani people's servants, giving with 
.uch devotion ana adoration, and our sot 
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' ^tamims.k "were; the oatur^L neult. oi .tiie 
fU MU t^rder^ thinga; ^ . 

Tbff ipeopla in 4^eJ»l» howeYftr^ the citi- 
dMiHi flteneci ta coUect in :biit limited- num- 
bcrs^ajid tocafenolliing for the meeting. 

- Foot-pueencen, carriages and- horeamen, 

- Jia«teQad -and rolled by^ diawa tcrvrardr the 
Fterto-and up to Canai-stieet, castinf^. haxdly 
a iook at tne assembly ;• erven the nearest 
store-keepers* hardly looked from behind 
their bides, boxes and counters; bat a strong 
body of splendid jniiitia-jnen marched up 
B*oad\iray, and arranged themselves in the 
Park, while a seeond.company was march- 
ing down Broadway, and took their station 
at a short distance. This military glory, 
tboogh generally bat little imposing, seem^ 
ed now evidently introduced for the gloriii- 
cation of the majeetty of tfie people assem- 
bled. Our Prussian was confounded at the 
sight; he knew not what to think of it; he 
had never before witnessed the like. He 
had heard and read of our terrible self-gov- 
ernment, but the present scene surpassed 
even the wildest imas;ination, and prostrated 
all idea of social order. He felt actually 
confused in this our new world — ^the world 
of his antipodes-^and some compassion too 
entered his soul at our shameful order of 
things, and he felt also a secret mischievous 
joy, truly German,- reconciling him to his 
own land, under foreign political misery. 

So Tommy was not the bravado, the 
mere noisy chap, for whom he had taken 
him ; but, on the contrary, the influential, 
almighty mafl, controlling the council ; the 
magistrates of the chief city of the New 
World, the first clages of their civil society, 
even their go verinfent, before whom all 
bowed in humility ! Ah ! for these repub- 
licans ; despising sovereign, legitimate mon- 
archs, and bowing be/ore Tommy and his 
comrades ! 

As Tommy, supported on his left by the 
general, and by Mr. Berks on his right, was 
slowly moving up the broad stairs, he sud- 
denly paused, and after reflecting a moment 
and twinkling with His roguish eyes, he 
whispered to the general, who, in all sub- 
mission and obedience, awaited Tommy's 
orders, and as soon as they were received, 
hastened, with imprestsment in all his fea- 
tures, toward our Prussian, to bring him 
into the vicinity of illustrious Tommy. As 
a dancer takes the hand of his lady, so he 
took the hand of the Prussian, and led him 
up the steps, in Totnmy's august presence , 
who nodded to him with a gracious smile, 
and motioned him to his side, and then con- 
tinued his ascent ynth the greatest possible 
miy'esty and elevation. And, as if only 



:hB}i fl«w o|«n'.\rtth *.iou^ Pfm^mk^m- 

^ and-^. hfttt_ qiovsd <N^^^^ara witli ^nvall- 
ing.dimjlty,; >a&ar th^in prooeeded iheitd^ 
tumble servants, the aldanki^, and .geDj^fied, 
^d ipran^^eif, thc^ Uy'mj^ia^^ of §fran4ettr, 
humilig, .aAd;au^9ussk)Eu 
, A^.Tonuay M propbecied, the preai- 
daarss.aud vtc^p.KQidi^nt's^ and secretary'a 
seat# were alieady -^Ued ; bj^t ait aroiie,, aa 
if at the: word of command, to salute To^- 
my and hi«. staf with their profpuodest 
bows. Tommy gjnqiousiy retuiiied fdl 
these tokene.oi sutoissiveness, and then 
seated himself condescendingly, and mo- 
tioned to the president to open the meeting. 
As iie now fixed hi&jk)ok on our Pru/^eian, 
and then on the assembled ifaithful host, the 
consciousness of the most sovereign di§^(ty 
was expiessed in his countenance. 
• The emech of the president, though barely 
half intelligihieon account of the increamng 
noise of the sovereign people, was areal mas- 
terpiece^ fully calctuated to increase the meas- 
ure of our glory. First, he dearly proved 
that ourUaited States aie, and.must be, not 
only the first, the most giorious.land of the 
wocld, but also that this our State of New- 
York, being the first, the principal of tiieee 
our United Statea*-^the so called Empire 
State, it is, and necessarily must be, the 
first State in the world; again, that our 
city of New- York, being the emponum of 
the Empire State, she is> and must be. of 
necessi^, also, the emporium of ali the 
United States, and co^osequently of the 
world; and also, that our New- Yorkere, 
being the princes of the American commer- 
dsA community, they are> and niecessarily 
must- be, the princes oS that community, the 
World ($ver. 

-HavHig dearly proved these assertions, 
he paused with the remark of immediately 
proeiBedlAg to the object of this rfieetinfl:. , 

He then actually entered upon this onject, 
and proved, first, that this oar Manhattan 
was not only the most enferprimie and 
active, but also the most enlightenel, vir- 
tuoHS city of this, our StaUJ,- and conse- 
quently of . all 'the states of the wwW ; and 
besides, the citizens lieire presehtj bang the 
most virtuous and enlightened of the Man- 
hattan city, they are, and must necessarily 
be, the most enlightened and virtuous citi- 
zens of the world. 

He had, he remarked with emotion and 
fervor, presided over inanj and various 
meetings, though unworthy of this distinc- 
tion *, but a more numerous, more respecta- 
ble, more estimable meetiJagtiiroujg^hout,.hi8 
eyes never had the pleasure of beholding. 
Such an amount of virtue and wisdom, & 
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■Urn i^flMUnlinmce of this day woula fmsteii 
-M tatMT Ikmr^ his 4iK and be unfoijot- 
t«rt> u tliift mtflting annais of tb»» oar: Em.- 

At this stage nnmcroiHifaisfleittid gnaitf 
yrjH^ aYkdib)e;>;rhjek'Memed to increasA. by 
lUJjgAeerr Tht spisakeri bewever»' coatiiraed 
to 4i8eioM< to thft amsmbled vlrtoe and wi»- 
■ddmr, thlt the oppositien party bad' also 
MemlAed a meeitin^t -but in apiaoetoo 
eommon and Talgsr to be pronooDoe^^beloie 
•0 worthy an- assembly, or even to soli his 
tongue with its utterance; He deemed that 
meeting to be so debased in its ingredients, 
as to be passed by in* silent cooteflipt, and 
to be branded as such ; though that party, 
sad to say, attempted not only to sapport 
the government, but actually called itself 
the gtfv er mnent party ; a partyi than which 
none could be more depraved, shamelessly 
wicked, and absolutely corrupt, and which 
deiterved to be banished, stamped and brand- 
ed for ever, with the mark of popular w- 
dignation. 

At this stage, the speaker was interrupted 
by a chap, who, jumping on the sideboard, 
roared that the oily alderman should not be 
heard, he being a lazy dog, unable to open 
his mouth, crammed with turde pastry paid 
by the people ; therefore, he recommended 
his immediate removal- from: the chair and 
the hall. Since he accompanied bis words 
with skilful flourishes of his bludgeon, the 
majority of the assembled wisdom and vir- 
tue began to turn toward him. 

The subjeft, he screamed, had not been 
exhibited by the alderman, fiom the proper 
and constrtntional point of view» and he 
would present it from the constitutional 
point. By this be intended to say, .that 
he would direct the attention of the audi- 
enioe, not only to the origin of this cyur 
conisititiition, but also to its amendments; 
and not only to the amendments, but also 
to the obituary notices and biograpfaieal 
sketches of its signers, as also of the signers 
of the declaration of independence. He also 
deemed it his duty to remark and direct their 
attention to the impossibility of conceding 
the fact, of the signers of the declaration 
of independence bemg the real men, men to 
^eir back-bones ; it was impossible to coar 
ceal that they were the men who opened 
the sluices, through which burst the stream 
of independence of tihese United States, and 
who correctly estimated the provisions of 
the declaration of independence, as the 
signers of the eonstitution estimated those of 
that constitution. He deemed it necessary 
to allude to some of those provisions; viz : 
the election of the president and vice-presi- 



-dcnt;loii?oiAr!7a<r«i h6 «ttwM^li» tHCfor 
jH)eeialvreMoiw.::and notvves} andt.«lso t^ 
Ine eteetion of senators for sue years, Jfoi. Itve 
Mme-spediai i^cfwona^ n^^ards and motives:; 
iikevidttrjbe ^whed to allude to the election 
of home representatives for. two years, from 
apeesabregaadSi reasons and motives.. He 
farther remarked upon the impropriety ol 
Coi^g^Rfls,. by the: authority of the coostitu- 
tion» to claim the right ol cortaitlti<ig.o» the 
eictenaien of the. laiiroad from the Bow(>ry 
by' the Chatham theatre, to the Bowliilg 
Green ; New- York being the Empire State 
of the Union, and Manhattan city tlM com- 
mercial emporium, and he a citizen of this 
Empire State, and conscious of his inalien- 
able rightfr as a free-bom citizen, would 
insist on these his nights. 

Here the man paused; and while he 
paused, fragments of the speech of the so- 
called lazy alderman, were audible*-*who 
actually continued his discourse in the 
drawling, tedioas tone, so peculiar to our 
aldermen, when compelled to exchange 
their dinner and turtle pastry, for the ser- 
vice of the people : 

" Well aware how the question of the 
conBtittttionality of banks has been argued, 
but not decided, ever since the declaration 
of our independence— ——" 

** Randolph and Jefferson against the 
question, but the ^eat Hamilton for it; 
even Washington neutral " 

« To^puit this vital question to the gov- 
ernment, in a country like the United States, 
wofald be giving^a death-blow ta liberty.*' 

Hfli» the fl^ood raan*was again over- 
screamed by nis antagonist, who, encour- 
aged by peals oi applanse^ roared : 

** He must contend the right of Congress^ 
for the coostiiictionofcaiieusand railroads, 
had not been proved beyond Uie District of 
GoluKkbia; Washington was the seat of 
Congress, and of the president and his cab- 
inet; but the extension of tlie railroad from 
the Bowery by the Chatham theatre to the 
Bowling Green, and also the paving Qfi the 
Sixth Avenue, were matters pertBinii>g to 
the city council, or to die Assembly at -Al- 
bany ; he was. undecided wlikh.** 

At this stase, the patience of a dwarf- 
like, led^headed fellow, who had already 
stood for some time, grinning and grating 
his teeth, and making divers grimaces at 
the aoeaming chap; suddenly, became ex- 
hausted. Extending both arms at once, he 
dung with his entiine weight suddenly to 
the feet of the speaker cm the talile, tum- 
bling him to the eronnd, to the no litlie 
danger of those beuiw, vdio gaive way to 
the light and left, a» tooogh a bomb had 
fallen among> theiiL 
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Hm oMttOBS of thft dwarf«like fellow 
lo cimib ihe rostram, bowevtr, were in 
iFttn. He vntt pulled down as tet »> be 
rote, till at last he leoeiined a blow from 
4m% of hie fellow-sorereignS) which sent 
:ttm. beneath the table. 

Two at once monnted the roetnim in his 
elead, the one to the right, and the other to 
the left The one on the right, however, 
vciearoed loader than the Other, or eren the 
Hlderman. He proposed Mr. Plods for the 
ehalr ; and was persuaded that Mr. Plods 
Was the proper man. 

" Oentlemen, citizens — ^free, self-govern- 
ing citizens !*' he screamed ; ** you were 
toM by one no better than he should be, 
that the power of Congiess to extend the 
railroad from the Bowery to Bowling Green, 
was decided by the constitution ; I contend 
that the right is neither mentioned in the 
eonetitution, nor in the amendments. 1 con- 
tend, and think myself able to prove my 
assertion, that this right, as also that of 
regulating commerce, is not a constitutional 
right of Congress. The railroads, and con- 
necting, means between different States, is 
the glorious, unalienable right ol the nation, 
a work of its genius and lioerty, the tutelar 
angel'^of this our Union — -and commerce, 
and arts, and sciences, and trades, nourished 
by the milk of navigation, and the bread of 
agriculture, and borne by enterprise, the 
mother, and conmierce, the daughter, and 
industry, the niece, and manu&i^res, her 
niece.** 

Here twenty at onoe mounted the tables 
in the hall, as if beside themselves, and 
foared simultaneously : 

"Manufactures! fellow-citizens!*' scream- 
ed one ; ** manufactures ! that 's the thing ! 
manufaictures, I tell you — ^the shoe and b(K>t 
manufactures at Lynn — ** 

** Hear ! hear!" screamed a number of 
the boot uid shoe craft 

<* Poh ! fiddle upon your shoe manufac- 
tories !** screamed another ; ** what are they, 
compared with Lowell f" 

'* Lowell ! Lowell !" roared a number of 
chaps, flourishing their bludgeons. ** Honor, 
and praise, and cheers, for Lowell ! and the 
young ladies of Lowell !" 

** llie young ladies of Lowell !** roared 
a hundred voices. 

'« Silence ! damation, nlence P* was heard 
the acute voice of Tommy ; silence !** he 
screamed, flourishing his bludgeon, and fifty 
of his followers imitating ais example. 
*' Shall the enlightened sovereign people 
accuse us of having called a meeting, with- 
out the ability of producing a single reso- 
lution ? 1 tell you, let us consider the sub- 
jects deserving our immedif|te attention 
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pUuMta, the sun and inboa» roU, and c»nd(^ 
and turn ; the reahns of the. old worM loi- 
ter*, tremble and bnrst» troul^ with revo- 
lutions. But let us consider the subjetrts 
immediately befon Q&*'. . 

• And wiu theae woids. Tommy .yioJeatlv 
and powerfully struck the floor with h& 
bludgeon, and was imitated by hundieda. . 

And now an ominous silence ensued, 
when the hall wa^ ^llecl with sulphureous 
vaporA,^ and gloomy,: demoi^like figures. 
The general and alderman quite lost thiur 
color. Villainous Tommy ! 

He had barely received the homage of all 
the servants of the people, when hei'mounl- 
ing a chair, stretched himself comfortably, 
and at once shaking ofi all. cares of govern- 
ment, gave himself up to a stestii^ which, 
not only by its sounds embarassed, but 
troubled the meeting, since the remaining 
fell ow< sovereigns, encouraged by the eic- 
ample of their moderator, prepared them- 
selves for similar comfortn, in spite of all 
the means for retaining order and deconi|n 
among the self-governors. 

In tiiis dilemma. Bob had the unfortunate 
idea of extricating his chief from the arme 
of Morpheus, by dint of a dozen ignited 
iocofoco matches, held under his nose— ra 
remedy sufliciently desperate to place the 
whole assembly in the greatest c^^ncern. As 
thoi^h the vapors. were the forerunners of 
hell, all stared at the doors and wiudowa, 
as if about to break through them. And 
this anxious gaze changed to real despair, 
as now hollow sounding voic^ became au- 
dible, as from the deepest pii. Before the 
.extinction of the matche&---before the -last 
vibrations of Tommy's words utteied in 
dreams— the doors flew opei^) and Cacjc^ 
and Splice entered through them. Pan and 
Ned hanging at their skills, with their throe 
hundred followere; but: who were so far 
from having the appearance oC allies, as to 
bear matches, the emblems of the deadly 
hfttfld Locofocos, in the one hand, and to 
brandish heavy canes and bludgeons in the 
other ; at the same time making menacing 
gestures and signs to the right and left of 
the saloon, to the no small tenor of our 
worshippers and their honorable patrons. 
Deplorable looks, indeed, were those which 
our aldermen and magnates cast at each 
other. Without, however, losing all their 
courage, they collected in a body round the 
speaker, who, in spite of tempest and calm, 
■screams and vapors, retained the thread of 
his discourse. Asoneof ouroceansteamere, 
whose sounds may be deadened by the 
roaring of billows and ten^|)ests, but not 
stopped, so worked within lum the fire of 
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»V'iiMir^' his tMfigne, hMlds, and 
feett and bearjig bim through uproar and 
Adm tb the desired htfvvn. 

He had succeeded in giving the history 
of oar banks before and during the revolu- 
tionary war, to the year 1816 ; there he 
had paused for a moment, to catch breath 
for a second excursion, and entered upon it 
with renewed vigor, depicting the glorious 
effect of this fovorite child of all our Whigs, 
in flowery language. The ominous en- 
trance of the LoNCofocos, amid burning 
matches, was insufficient to abate the cur- 
rent of his poetical eloquence ; the less so, 
since he hiad just compared the bank with 
oon. national emblem, the white-headed 
eagle, as he thrones on the Alleghanies, 
and spreads his pinions over the whole of 
our western hemisphere; overshadowing 
Chimborazo with his right wing, and fan- 
ning with his left the heated brows of the 
negroes of Hajrti and the West Indies. 
- Again he paused, since the sulphuric va- 
pors were 8u£k>cating ; but the opened win- 
dows and the ignited candles, smce it was 
now twilight, brought air and light, and thus 
he continued his discourse ; entering upon 
the cruel, fratricidal, infanticidal war, with 
wbid\ a tyrant, a despot, an Attila, a Hun, 
a Vaiidal, called General Jackson, had not 
flinchifid from waging against this glorious 
hank. 

Here an emotion was visible among our 
woradiips, evincing a slight distrust in tiie 
good intentions of these our sovereigns of 
tkt people ; this, at least, they betrayed by 
their retrogressive movements behind the 
large bbara, at which the president, vice- 
presidents, and secretary, were seated, with 
chairs posted in front to shield their per- 
sons. This precaution was by no means 
unnecessary; for, hardly had the various 
epithets been applied to the favorite of the 
people, when a murmur was heard, suc- 
ceeded by groans, screams, and moans, 
which would have been creditable to our 
most devout Methodists in a camp-meeting, 
and they were the certain precursors of a 
storm. 

Thus far, a moderate quietness had been 
preserved; but now there arose a hollow 
roaring, resembling the noise of the rushing 
waves before a hurricane. 

A gigantic chap mounted one of die 
boards : 

" I should like to address a question to 
you, fellow-citizens P* he screimaed. ''Is 
the president duly elected, I ask ? Is the 
majority for him ?'* 

'* I second the motion !" cried a second 
voiee, and a third, succeeded by a hundred. 

«* I calculate jrou have no right to ask 



anjrthing hurar* exetaBwed «i of^posing 
voice. 

** We calculate you have not !** roared a 
hundred other voices. 

<* Have we not ?** screamed the gigantic 
chap ; ** then we have the right to give 
three cheers* for Jackson.** 

*< Three cheere for Jackson 1** joared 
three hundred voices. 

"And for his currency P* sounded an 
opposing voice again. 

** Which is better than your pi^r stuff !* 
again cried twenty Jackson mm. 

"Jackson specie for ever!** screamed 
again a loud voice, while a hand scattered 
dozens of copper pieces into the faces of 
the Locofocos. 

" Jackson's currency !" roared Tommy's 
host " Jackson's currency ! there you have 
it ; take it and swallow it !" 

*^ There you have it, and take and swal- 
low it !*' again screamed the giant, seizing 
a stool, and dashing it with such vehe- 
mence toward the Whigs, as to break into 
a thousand fragments one of the lamps 
suspended from the ceiling, and bringing 
streams of oil on the devout heads of 
Messrs. Thompson and Johnson. 

" You 've ordained them, so yoti have !" 
roared and laughed a hundred vtnoea 
"Have n't you .>•• 

"Haven't you.'" screamed Tommy's 
host, breaking the stool, and hurling its 
fra^rments at the heads of their opponents. 

Fragments of the stool no more suiiioed ; 
but a real hail of chair and table-legs en- 
sued, succeeded by lighter missiles, such 
as rotten pineapples, oran^s, and inkstands ; 
one of the latter hit Mr. Berks, who, in 
the next moment, stood transformed into 
half a negro. And then again, a heavier 
ball was hurled by a strong hand, and de* 
stroyed the second and last lamp : which, 
in imitation of its predecessor, in the next 
moment poured a torrent of its precious oil 
over the light curly head of the Prussian. 
Then followed a full charge, as if from a 
hundred and twenty pounder; nextiollowed 
the crash of half-a-dozen tables, which be- 
ing the supporters of One-third of our fel- 
low-sovereigns, deprived them of their feet, 
and buried them amid the fragments. In 
the midst of all this confusion, the warn 
whoop sounded from a hundred rum*wash- 
ed throats. 

" Give it to them, the traitors ! give it to 
them !" roared lustily one party. 

" Down with the renegades !*t cried the 
other. 

" lliree cheers for Jackson ! down with 
the Whigs l** cried others i^ain. 

" My iiead ! my arm ! my foot I -Mankt' 
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a dozen pitiful voices. 

<• Mulder and- Blav^btori. watob ! oon- 
stables !*' roared Messrs. Thompson, Berks, 
and Johnson, having pnshed to the centre 
of the. hall, and noivr standi n|^ between 
both parties and beateu by their bloc^eons ; 
little Berks, especially, was howling with 
pain. 

Aldermen Turtle and Bottle, so long as 
they were safe, laughed secretly and heart- 
ily from behind their concealment. They 
had piled up a dozen stools before them, 
and placed Assistant Aldenoen Whittle and 
Spittle in the advance posts, on their right 
and left They also requested our Prus- 
sian's services ; his worship, Aid<Hinaa' 
INnrde^ seized him by the skirts of his coat, 
and drew him belund their fcnrtificatioD, 
whispering in his ear;: 

*• Remain bravely with us. 'What is your 
name ? Ay, are a Greiman f Brave people^ 
those Gennans * courageous ! I Jove them. 
Holiest, brave people ! stieJc to us i" 

••But they are killing our friends !" our 
German vehemently replied, somewhat 
contemptuously measuring the panegyrist. 
" Onward ! I say !"* 

•* Ptoh ! omr friends,, oiur friends !" re- 
raacked his. worship, measuring the Ger^ 
man, with a haughty smile. 

'Bnt here the good alderman was struck 
hack, arid reeled against our Prussian ; wiu> 
also immediately reoetved a heavy blow on. 
hill shoulder; but whence, and from whom, 
he could not ascertain by the momentary 
glare of the matches. . But like a fighting- 
cock, he darted upon- bis iirst neidibor, 
wrested from him his bludgeon, and gave 
him a blow with it that drew from him 
many an uncouth sound ; then, by heavy 
and frequent blows on the rieht and on the 
left, he cleared his \^*ay-to Messre. Thomp- 
son, Berks, and Johnson, who were calling 
lustily for help. 

In spite tif their sneers, their worships. 
Aldermen Turtle and Bottle, and the Assist- 
ant Aldermen Spittle and Whittle, seemed 
to deem it advisable to turn their badcs on 
their barricades, and to join the young fight* 
ing-cock. With extraordinary haste, thejr 
hurried in his wake ;' and thanks to theu 
mighty masses, they succeeded in breaking 
their path through itheir: emaciated fellow-- 
sovereigns ; not, however, without receiving 
sundry blows in their retreat. 

** Messrs; Thompson, Berks and John^- 
son !" exclaimed our Prussian, in a strong 
German accent. 

f<A- foreigmer! a Dtttcfaman !" roared 
from a hunched throats, '^A foreigner! 
Mid Mrilh him S» 



loook>cosirin^honif.: .: - - . ,i i 

'* I calculate th&:^b»m«ir:8}liaB(9 hfif-gni 
us into a pickle," whispered AldeiiBAii: Bot- 
tle, to his worship Aldeinmm Turtle. 

" 1 tell you, your boiler will bunt, or be: 
beaten to atoms, if you find no safety, 
valve," pouted Aklerman Turtle. 

"Do tell me! tell me! where are our 
friends, Thompson, Berks and Johnson.'* 
again exclaimed our (rerman. 

"Keep stUl I" muttered Spittle and Whit- 
tle. ^ Can 't you hold your broad German 
tongrue ? that briligs all the bludgeons. on 
our backs. ^Dojt't you see that ?** 

Our.Pmeaian, however, saw nothing; 
for, al the same momeoti a dozen matcbe** 
blazed up, and in their demoniac refleetkift 
he perceiTed poor iGeiMrai Beattie in a de* 
plorable situation, beaten without sneicy by. 
a gang of our sovereigns; his Prussian ; 
sympathy, therefore, was roused to ito: 
highest pitch. With an enthusiaotic ^' On- 
ward!" be knocked down a couple •of coh* 
biers oi> his riglkt, some tailore on his left, 
pushed over a hair-dresser, and seized the 
senei^l by the* cellar, and drew, him toward 
himselfiandlhe bodyof digoitsriea. 

This heroic action did not remain jtme^ 
warded.. Unconscious of his positioiu he 
had bornehimstlf and- the genend tovraxd 
the door, to which the whole crowd was 
now pressing, with .^iit^ory::;^ .. .... 

" Thwn with.. the fQre%ner ! dqwii.witk 
the intruder !*• . 

So great was: their violence, that they 
pushed him, together with all the dignifar- 
ries, into the h^l without, and aaaidst the 
bannistere, causing, them to break with a 
tremendous crash, and hurling the whole 
body down the stairs. It was a glorious 
sight to see these our worships, sddermen 
and grandees, about thirty in number^ hurl- 
ed together in. «n, indissoluble mass; Alder- 
man Bottle seized the hair of Mr. Knowlea, 
wnile his ieet entered the broad mouth of 
1^ -BerkB;; othere, again, were sprawled 
about in all manner of directions, the limbs 
of each pointing to every point of the com- 
pass; the groaning, moaning, shrieking and 
bellowing, were beyond all description ! 

•< Seize the loafers P at last cried Alder- 
man Turtle, after he had succeeded in catehv 
ing) breath. >■ 

" Seize them ! seize them ! murder and 
Idoodshedi.! eoaslable ! watoh !" roared and 
groaned, and' moaned, all in a chorus. 
' *< Seize them I seize them!" roared ar 
dozen more, bursting in iram the 
** Seize them i" they roared^ at die 
time gnispifig at them, on the right 
lafL 



*■ 



THE SBOQOnDliaaiOIf. 



: iRFe Imrei ieizBdr Ihem 1^ raikted & Aovfl^. 
8eusing:oii~oar PhiiBaian^ amoni^ thu^iwit*' 
and eztrkfi^g/ him from his «iippott of 
Aidtinnaii Turtle: 

:«<Ofi with him! oftwidihlm!" grosBied 
Aldertnan Turtle. 

■•'What 'do you want? what da you 
want?** exclaimed our Prusaoan^ Btill mi* 
ing, half-unconficiouB from his ialL 

4» What do we want ? You '11 see what 
we want!'* replied ^ one of the kadetsi 
** Siieiice ! dear fellow^ silence ! Will yeu 
be silent.* yo« wiit hnd out our desires^ 
Won»tyou!": 

"Won't you? won't you? when once 
depoBited iic'safe' ke^ping/*^ assured' the 
second. "By 'Tamel ! you will t**- he 
laughed, seizing our Prussian by the collar, 
and dragging him to the house^door in spite 
of his- itniggles; " Yon are one of Tom^ 
my'g host, 1*^6 a notion. We're been on 
your track for some time< But we have 
yoii-at last; we'll cool your courage; I 
vouch for it, we will." 

♦^iBuii l! am ncft of Tommy^e host!" 
screamed the Prussian, now somewhat 
awaking^ to his consciousness. - 

"Ain't you? aint you?" grinned the 
leader. 

A^I 7spo0s you isire a gentleman f ain't 
you ? Ay, as decent a^ gratlemanr as eveii 
iaid.iA.the sewer." . . . - 

And at this both laughed and gfinned^ 
agJiifl. : 

Our Prussian now looked about with 
^meueement. By the light of the street- 
ltmp,4)e recognizedi the dilapidated ooadi-'. 
tion c>f ' his v^di^obe. The two constables; 
in seizing him, had deprived him of his 
coat-cc^lar and skirts; nis hat and (anvat 
had been dispatched before, together with a 
portion of his shirt-collar; the remaiiUBg 
portion of his vest^and other parts of his 
outside man, presented a defdorable, unex. 
ampled appearance. Bathed in oil, ink^ 
pen^irdtldn, and tobacco juite, impregnated 
wiUHKim {-and tobacco vapoirs, and covered 
wilb' f mgments t)f rotten oraaM;es, he 'was 
trttfy e tekutiful sight, and well represented 
one of V our worst loafers ! 

As now the aids of justice drew him 
through the dow into ^e street, an equipage 
appeared, that at oncv'^ezplained his des* 
tination. It was the PemlMtla»5tJcaHi duly 
protected by boards and iron bands, and laitii- 
fully re|H«senting-our jails. The mere sight 
of tbis bkick monster betrayed his destina>- 
tion. For the first time, his Prussian co>ikTage 
seemed to give way, but only for a iBobient 

" By Heaven ! before entetihg this pris- 
on !" he muttered, grating his teeth. 

GUviiig a blow to the constable on te' 



rigfat»hBd^toiOltiK^lri^tiM'4n4«B.lw^}elt|P he 
hastened from them toward anotber vehielei , 
aporpaohing with several othersi 

Here his fate must be decided ; for, s^t-Ao 
distance of- about thirty paces, stood 4 stuong 
body of militia, forming a square toward 
the hall, and'cwtting <aS' all egi^, above or 
below. 

*f Gentlemen !** he screamed, approaching 
the first- wagon, in de«piair^ 

" What :dDe8 that loafer ask ?** cried a 
dnT«Ti5 .: 

"DreU !^ cried a second. 

" Beast I'^i screamed a third. 

" Brute ?'^ safid a fourth. 

" Honey f^ screamed the approaching 
canstaUee« " honey, this is. not your equip- 
age ; that's it !" they grinned, pointing) with 
a laugh ,^ to the prison v^icle. 

** Gentlemen, I sue for paidon and medi-. 
ation !" screamed the Pruteian, clinging to 
the wagon, "f am no loafei, but a Prus- 
sian ; who landed only yesterday.^ 

" Who called 3^011 .^' exclaimed a second. 

"And what was your business among 
loafers and cut- throats, and in the meet- 
ing?" adced another. 

" Yes ! yes i" replied our Prussian. 

Thesie words were pronounced sq inno- 
cently^ as to produce loud mirth inr the 
wagon. 

" i came with my: friends," answered ouc. 
Prussian again. 
. " Your friends 1 who are your friends ?" 

" Tommy's iollowers, I calculate.are his 
friends,'^ both conste,Mes replied. :; 

" You *re in good hands, my bmve Prus- 
sian !'? laughsed another, voice from the 
'vehicle. 

** Clrtir out! let go of the wagon 1" cried 
another; 

" But I am no member of Tommjr's host;. 
Meseirs. Kncnvles and Bowles, Thompson, 
Berks and Johnson^— ^^ 

" Messrs. Kn6TPle^»nd Bowles, Thbmp- 
son,' Berks, and Jd^soci ? what of them .^* 
enedonec^ the inmates. 

" Messrs. Knowles^and Bowles, Thomp^ 
son, Berks and Johnson?" repeated the 
otheiiB, shaking their' heads. 

Here tiiey woe = interrupted by a loud 
laugh, proeeeding'irom the gate of the hall, 
and atttacting meir: attention. It' was a 
mass of heacm and bodies apj^oaching thfe 
wagoa^ As now the- rays of the w^Eigon- 
lampe fell on the faces of the comers^aU 
the mmates of the vehicle broke out in loud 
and hearty laughs. 

'fTurtfee^' exclaimed one 

^^Bottle 1*^ cried andtber. 

" Spittle !" screamed a third. 

" Whittle !" lai^lied aif6\E|ihj - 
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:^G«MMl,«iid'KiiawlaB, aoid Bowlefti** 
•amkumed all. 

" A glorious frolic that !'* cried our gen-, 
enJ, and Knowles, and Bowles. 

<« Glorious enough V* exclaimed Berks, 
Thompson, and Johnson. 

*• Was it not so ? was it not so ?** laugh* 
ed all. 

<*AQd you, baron f now laughed. little 
Berks, forgetful of his pains and stripes, 
'* whore are you ? how goes it, bacon i** " 

" How goes it !** exclaimed our baron, 
half-lauffhing, half-angn''. *^ You see, gen- 
tlemen, how it goes. Por my having had 
myself almost killed in their behalf they 
had almost dragged me to the dalaboose.** 

*< What ! would they i** all exclaimed, 
laughing. 

«• Ay, would they ! would they !" the 
Prussian exclaimed, m the same mischiev- 
ous tone ; ** and thanks to your care. Alder- 
man Bottle!' You were the man who 
brought the constables ovei me, in token of 
your gratitude toward me for having drawn 
you out of the scrape." 

•• Out of the scrape ? out of the scrape ?" 
exclaimed the heated and malicious Alder- 
man. '*Do you call that extricating me 
from the scrape, bringing one from the rain 
to the eaves, and calling out in the centre 
of the hall, < Messrs. Tbompron, Berks, and 
Johnson,' and thus bringing the whole mess 
on our necks ? I tell you we were thrashed !** 

■< Thrashed !*' exclaimed his colleague, 
Alderman Turtle, and the Assistant Alder- 
men Spittle and Whittle. " We hav« not 
had such a thrashing lately." 

** Poh ! poh !** screamed' little Mr. Berks, 
winding and squirming. " What say you 
of thrashing.' You must ask me; I tell you 
I have been thrashed green and blue, I as- 
sure you." 

** And I yellow and black, I assure you,** 
Mr. Knowles exclaimed. 

" There you have, gentlemen, the real 
Russian-Austrian imperial colors !" cried 
a new comer, our consul-general. " My 
dearest baron, you here, too ! and a martyr 
to the good cause ?" 

**And a combatant!" the general ex- 
claimed. " I tell you he's a brare combat- 
ant; and has fought bravely, in spite of 
your Prussian general — how do you call 
him ? Blintscher ! — a glorious boy !" 

** A glorious boy !*' all exclaimed, sur- 
rounding him with a hearty shake of the 
liand. 

" It 's a matter of course," cried little 
Berks, " that our new ally must not be 
wanting at our meeting souper. But dpro- 
pos:* 

<• Certainly," all agneo. 



Oorlitde Bexk^, howei^ did not iMx 
the applause crowning his proposition, iat 
the charming woxd, sauper, appeared to 
have roused a 4iew association of ideas 
within him. With a nimbleness hardly to 
be expected of his thrashed body, he hop- 
ped toward the foremost rehicle, with anx- 
ious expectation depicted in all his features; 

On the cushions of the vehicle, in a pic<r. 
tUBeeque attitude, reclined Mr. £rwin Dish, 
iust curling his hair in the sublimest care- 
lessness, and raising his thus oirled. head, 
with certain fastidious mcefalness. 

«• Berks ! my dear ^erks r» be whia* 
pered. :. 

** Apropos, Erwin ! Have yoU the i&a«l 
deira?" .- ; .• 

"Have I the madeira?" yawned JErwjn;. 
"what a question I I might as well ask. 
have you your senses? fhave it, twenty 
bottles; and have given my note for. eight > 
hundred dollars in payment;" 

*' Forty dollars the bottle !" «ried little 
Berks, with terror. ' 

" A trifle that, I tell you ; & rj^ trifle ! 
But a madeira ! ah — !" 

H^re Mr. Berks smacked his lips, which 
was immediately imitated by all the digni- 
taries. 

«* And the canvas-back dvcks, Mr 
Dish ?*' whispered Alderman Tur^e. 

" And the green turtle .'" asked Alder- 
man Bottle. 

** Vulgar, that;^ »j)on honor I" replied 
Erwin, m a delicate irritation : " you oo n> 
consider me a barbarian, I hope ? 1 might 
as soon foi]get my head. Only take care 
soon to extricate yourself UoA your meet- 
ing attire, clothe yourself with proper gar- 
ments, and lay aside these horrible vapors. 
At nine o'clock, precisely, all will be pre- 
pared. 

«* At nine o'clock, precisely !" exclaimed 
all, dispersing to the right and left, and 
jumping into their vehicles. 

The ^egant Erwin then arose with unutr 
terable grace, and leaping from the wagon, 
moved to the side of De Wallem, and ad- 
dressed him with the most charming smile : 

" De Wallern, will you procure for me 
the honor of your baron's acquaintance ?" 

De Wallem moved at once, with inex- 
pressible impressmerU, to introduce the 
Won to the existency, and the latter to the 
baron. 

This introduction of the elegantly-dressed 
dandy-lion, and our hatless, collaarless, and 
shirtless baron, was highly amusing to our 
mischievous Prussian. His features moved 
irresistibly, but a single look at the dandy- 
lion cut short the smile on his lips. It was 
«iO gloomy morose countenance, which he 
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beheld ; on the contmry , it was serene and 
smiling; but beneath this, there seemed to 
be lurking arriere pensies. His light-blue 
eyes sparkled in a demon-like manner. Our 
Prussian receded a step, as if terrified. He 
felt as if thrust back, hy those serpent-like 
looks. 

" Baron ! baron !" exclaimed De Wallem, 
at the same time leading the Prussian be- 
tween himself and the dandy-lion. " What 
is the matter with you ? You suddenly ap- 
pear—** 

" An odious headache, dear Wallem !" 
replied the baron, walking with more and 
more rapid strides down the street. 

^ Our meeting seems to have had no good 
effect on you?" the dandy-lion remariced, 
with irony. 

*• In truth it has not,** replied the baion. 

He was about to say more, but tb;('y had 
arrived before the Astor House. As the 
Prussian raised his eyes, and looked upon 
the face of the dandy-lion, he saw in it a 
demon-like grin. With a profound bow, 
he hastened up the steps. 

" Baron !'* exclaimed De Wallem, hasten- 
ing after him, ** what is the matter ? Give us 
an explanation.*' 

The baron paused, and gazing at De 
Wallem exclaimed • 

** For Heaven's sake ! tell me the name 
of the young man who just left us ?** 

" He is a highly respectable young man,** 
replied De Wallem,'* in a significant whis- 
per ; " he is the leader of our high life, and 
an able, enterprising broker. He has splen- 
did prospects / He has very wealthy, child- 
less uncles, and an elegant^atch ! the most 
elegant in all the State, though- — ** 

The baron thoughtfully ascended the 
stairs. 

•• You must keep friends with the voung 
man. We shall use him,*' he added, in a 
warning voice. " But what the deuce led 
you to the meeting among loafers?** he 
suddenly exclaimed, with " great terror. 
" *Pon honor, vou have been guilty of a 
faux pasy which could easily deprive you 
of all your reputation, and prevent your 
admission into fashionable society. I hard- 
ly believed my own eyes.** 

** But, Heavens ! the first men were 
present." 

" Ay, they are Whigs, whose political 
wturtions require them to strew satoder^ as 
they call it, in the eyes of the people ; to 
make all New- York appear in favor of 



banks; but. Heavens! what honest man 
would mingle with such a mob ?** 

" So, this was no meeting of the sove- 
reign people ?'* 

" A pretty sovereign meeting, where half 
of the sovereigns are arrested, and the other 
half kicked out of doors !** laughed De 
Wallem. "But no matter for that; our 
Whig papers describe it as a brilliant affiur ; 
here you can read their heroic achieve- 
ments." 

He handed him an evening paper, and 
fAe baron read : 

** < GLORIOUS DEMOCRATIC WHIG MEETING 
AT MASONIC HALL. 

** *One of the most numerous and re- 
spectable meetings ever held in our city,' 
assembled to-day m Masonic Hall ; Messrs. 
B. and L. presiding, and Mr. C. secretary. 
The wealth and respectability of our city 
were fully Represented by thousands, and 
nothing surpassed the order and decorum 
that accompanied the debates and adoption 
of the resolutions.* 

" But these are the most barefaced " 

" Lies ! you would say," laughed JDe 
Wallern. " But they will certainly deceive 
no one, but " 

He paused. 

" Now hasten with your toilet ; in hal< 
an hour I shall call for you." 

And with these words he turned and de* 
parted. 

Our baron stared at him as he went. 

*< A curious people, these Americans ! an 
incomprehensible, curious people ! But— 
Johann !" he called to his staring servant 
" Prepare immediately a bath, and a suit of 
clothes ; in half an hour I must be at sup- 
per. But this Dish ! an elegant match ! the 
most elegant in all the State ! By Heavens ! 
this Dish ! Dougaldine ! Dougaldine !" he 
screamed, with a change of color. 

" So that's the superb baron, whom our 
Dougaldine ** solilloquized the dandy- 
lion, as he waited on the stairs. ** That's 
he ! A curious chap, by Jove ! He stum 
bles into the meeting I acts as familiarly as 

if But patience ; we *11 deprive you and 

Dougaldine of ail enjoyment' Yes, by 
Jove ! we will !" 
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-^^Gclietidf^iid'KiiofwlaB, wnd Bowles !r: 

•amkumed all. 

<* A glorious frolic that !'* cried our gen-, 
efal, and Knowles, and Bowles. 

*« Glorious enough r exdaimed Berks, 
Thompson, and Johnson. 

•« Was it not so ? was it not so ?** laugh* 
ed all. 

<*And you, baron r now laughed^ little 
Berks, forgetful of his pains and ^pes, 
'* whef^ are you ? how goes it, bacon ?" * 

** How goes it !** exclaimed our baron,' 
half-lauffhing, half-angn''. '*? Yoti secj gen- 
tlemen, how it goes. Por my having had 
myself almost killed in their behalf, ibey 
had almost dragiced me to the dalaboose.** 

"What! would theyP all exclaimed, 
laiufhing. 

«« Ay, would they ! would they !" the 
Prussian exclaimed, mthe same mischiev- 
ous tone ; ** and thanks to your care. Alder- 
man Bottle!. You were the man who 
brought the constables ovei me, in token of 
your gratitude toward me for having drawn 
you out of the scrape.** 

■< Out of the scrape ? out of the scrape ?** 
exclaimed the heated and malicious Alder- 
man. '<Do you call that extricating me 
from the scrape, bringing one from the rain 
to the eaves, and calling out in the centre 
of the hall, * Messrs. Thompron, Berks, and 
Johnson,* and thus bringing the whole mess 
on our necks ? I tell you we were thrashed V* 

** Thraelied !*' exclaimed his colleague. 
Alderman Turtle, and the Assistant Alder- 
men Spittle and Whittle. « We hav« not 
had such a thrashing lately.*' 

" Poh ! poh !** screamed' little Mr. Berks, 
winding and squirming. " What say you 
of thrashing ? You must ask me; I tell you 
I have been thrashed green and blue, I as- 
sure you.** 

" And I yellow and black, I assure you," 
Mr. Knowles exclaimed. 

"There you have, gentlemen, the real 
Russian-Austrian imperial colors!*' cried 
a new comer, our consul-general. " My 
dearest baron, you here, too ! and a martyr 
to the good cause ?" 

**And a combatant!" the general ex- 
claimed. " I tell you he's a brare combat- 
ant; and has fought bravely, in spite of 
your Prussian general — how do you call 
him ? Blintscher ! — a glorious boy !*' 

** A glorious boy !** all exclaimed, sur- 
Tounding him with a hearty shake of the 
hand. 

"It's a matter of course,*' cried little 
Berks, " that our new ally must not be 
wanting at our meeting aouper. But dpro- 

" Certainly," all agneo. 



Oar Htde Bexk^, howe^^, did not hUsx 

the applause crowning his proposition, for : 
the charming word, sauper, appeared to 
have roused a 4iew association oi ideas . 
within him. With a nimbleness hardly to 
be expected of his thrashed body, he hop- 
ped toward the foremost rehicle, with anx- 
ious expectation depicted in all his features; 

On the cushions of. the vehicle, in a pic^. . 
tusesque attitude, reclined Mr. £rwin Dish, 
just curling his hair in the sublimest care- 
lessness, and raising bis thus curled head, 
with certain fastidious ^acefalness. 

•• Berks ! my dear Berks !'• be whis- 
pered. ^. 

**Aproposi Erwin ! Have you the ma-l 
deira?'? : _ • -. • .., : 

"Have I the madeira?** yawned JErwin;. 
*'what a question ! I might as well ask. 
have you your senses? f have it, twenty 
bottles; and have given my note for. eight ^ 
hundred dollars in payment;** 

*» Forty dollars the bottle !** icricd little 
Berks, with terroi*. • 

" A trifle tiiat, I tell you ; & real trifle ! 
But a madeira ! ah — I** 

H^re Mr. Berks smacked his lips, which 
was Immediately imitated by all the digni- 
taries. 

" And the canvas-bsick dvcks, Mr 
Dish ?*' whispered Alderman Turtle. 

"And the green turtle.'** asked Alder- 
man Bottle. 

" Vulgar, that,^ *j)on honor I" replied 
Erwin, m a delicate irritation : " you oo n't- 
consider me a barbarian, I hope ? 1 might 
as soon forget my head. Only take care 
soon to extricate yourself froift your meet- 
ing attire, clothe yourself with proper gar- 
ments, and lay aside these horrible vapors. 
At nine o'clock, precisely, all will be pre- 
pared. 

" At nine o'clock, precisely !" exclaimed 
all, dispersing to the right and left, and 
jumping into their vehicles. 

The elegant Erwin then arose with unut-i 
terabie grace, and leaping from the wagon, 
moved to the side of De Wallem, and ad- 
dressed him with the most charming smile : 

" De Wallem, will you procure for me 
the honor of your baron's acquaintance ?'* 

De Wallern moved at once, with inex- 
pressible impressment, to introduce the 
baron to the existency, and the latter to the 
baron. 

This introduction of the elegantly-dressed 
dandy-lion, and our hatless, collarless, and 
shirtless baron, was highly amusing to our 
mischievous Prussian. His features moved 
irresistibly, but a single look at the dandy- 
lion cut short the smile on bis lips. It was 
tte gloomy morose countenance, which he 



